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PREFACE 


EY    THE 


EDITOR. 


THE  perfon  chiefly  concerned  in  improving  this 
edition  of  Mr.  Locke's  works,  having  long  enters 
tained  an  high  efteem  for  that  author's  writings,  and 
being  informed  that  a  new  edition  of  them  was  pre- 
paring, became  naturally  delirous  of  feeing  one  more 
complete  than  any  of  the  foregoing ;  and  of  contri- 
buting his  aififtance  towards  it  (fo  far  as  the  ihort  time 
allowed  for  that  purpofe  would  give  leave)  by  not  only 
collating  former  editions,  arid  correding  thofe  nume- 
rous errours  which  had  crept  into  moft  of  them  ;  but 
alfo  by  inferting,  or  giving  fome  defcription  of  fuch 
other  pieces  as  are  known  to  have  com.e  from  the  fame 
hand,  though  not  appearing  in  any  catalogue  or  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

The  farther  liberty  has  been  taken  to  fubjorn  a  few 
things  by  other  hands,  which  feemed  neceifary  to  a- 
right  ufe  of  Mr.  Locke's  difcoveries,  and  a  more  ready 
application  of  the  principles  whereon  they  are  founded, 

I .  To  the  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding  is  pre- 
fixed a  cojrecl:  analyfis,  which  has  been  of  conliderablc 
fcTvice  by  reducing  that  eflay  into  fome  better  method, 
v/hich  the  author  himfelf  (hows  us,  (preface  and  elfe- 
Vhcre)  that  he  was-  very  fenlible  it  wanted,  though  he 
contented  himfelf  with  leaving  it  in  its  original  form,- 
for  reafons  grounded  on  the  prejudices  then  prevailing 
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ajj;ainn:  fo  novel  a  fyftcin;  bur  which  hardly  no\r 
fublilr. 

'""This  map  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  exhibits 
the  whole. dochinc  of  ideas  in  one  view,  mult  to  an  at- 
tentive reader  appear  more  commodious  than  any  of 
thofc  dry  compends  generally  made  ufe  of  by  young 
indents,  were  they  more  perfed  than  even  the  bell  of 
them  are  found  to  be. 

2.  There  is  alio  annexed  to  the  fame  elTay  a  fmall 
tract,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  concerning 
perfonal  identity ;  d  point  of  fome  confequence,  but 
which  many  ingenious  perfons,  probably  from  not  ob- 
fcrving  what  palTed  between  him  and  Molyncux  on  the 
fuhject,  [letters  in  feptember  and  december,  1693,  and 
januarv,  february,  may,  1694,]  have  greatly  mifundcr- 
llood.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  expelled  that  we  fliould  introduce 
this  edition  of  Mr.  Locke's  works  with  a  particular 
liiilory  of  the  author's  circumOances  and  connections  ; 
hut  as  feveral  narratives  of  this  kind  have  been  already 
publifhcd  by  different  writers,  viz.  A.  Wood,  [Ath.  Ox. 
Vol.  2d.]  ;  P.  Coile,  [character  of  Mr.  Locke  here 
annexed  j  ;  Le  Clerc,  [firll  printed  in  englifli  before  the 
•Letters  on  Toleration,  1689,  but  more  complete  in  the 
edition  of  1713,  from  whence  the  chief  part  of  the 
fubfjquent  lives  is  extracted]  ;  Locke's  Article  in  the 
Supplement  to  Collier  Addend.  ;  and  by  the  compilers 
of  the  General  Dictionary,  Biographia  Britannica,  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life  and  Character,  1742,  ^c.  -Scq.  and 
lincc  mod  of  that  fanie  account  which  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  fome  late  editions,  by  way  of  Life,  is  likewife 
here  annexed;  there  feems  to  be  little  occalion  for 
rranfcribing  any  more  of  fiich  common  occurrences,  as 
are  neither  interclling  enough  in  themfelves,  nor  luffi- 
cicntly  characitcrillic  of  the  author.  We  have  therefore 
chofen  to  confine  the  following  obfervations  to  a.critical 
lurvey  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings,  after  giving  fome  ac- 
count of  his  literary  correfpondcnce,  and  of  fuch  anonym 
xr\ous  tradls  as  are  not  commonly  known  to  be  his,  but 
)^et  dilVmguilhable  from  others  that  have  been  imputed 
to  him.     Bcfides  thofe  podhumous  pieces  which  hava 
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been   already   collcdcd  by  Des  Maizcaux,  and  joined 
with  fome  others  in  the  late  editions,  there  is  extant, 

1.  His  Introductory  Difcourfe  to  Churchill's  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  [in  4  vols.  foL]  containing  the  whole 
Hiflory  of  Navigation  from  its  Original  to  that  Time, 
f  A.  D.  1704)  with  a  Catalogue  and  Charadler  of  molt 
Books  of  Travels  *. 

Thefe  voyages  are  commonly  faid  to  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  under  his  diredlion.  They  were  prefented  by 
him  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  [v.  Collier's  Didl.]. 
That  he  was  well  verfed  in  fuch  authors  is  pretty  plain, 
from  the  good  ufe  he  has  made  of  them  in  his  elTays ; 
and  the  introductory  difcourfe  is  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  him,  though  deemed  too  large  to  be  admitted  into 
this  publication  :  w  hether  it  may  be  added,  fome  time 
hence,  in  a  fupplemental  volume,  along  with  fome 
of  his  other  tracts  hereafter  mentioned,  muft  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  public,  and  thofe  who  are  ftiled  pro- 
prietors. 

2.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  are  obliged  to  fupprefs 
another  piece  ufually  afcribed  to  him,  and  entitled. 
The  Hiftory  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifb,  related  in  the 
Words  of  Scripture,  containing,  in  Order  of  Time,  all 
the  Events  and  Difcourfes  recorded  in  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts,  &c.  8vo.  printed  for  A.  and  J.  Churchill,  1705, 
concerning  which  a  learned  friend,  who  has  carefully 
examined  it,  gives  the  follov»ing  account :  *  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  work  is  the  genuine  production 
of  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  compiled  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  and  is  in  every  refpecl  worthy  of  that  mafterly 
writer.  I  have  compared  it  with  Mr.  Locke's  Treatife 
on  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  find  a  flriking 
refemblance  between  them  in  fome  of  their  expreilions, 
in  their  quotations  from  fcripture,  and  in  the  arrange- 
micnt  of  our  Saviour's  difcourfes.'  Under  each  of  thefe 
heads  this  ingenious  writer  has  produced  remarkable 
infhmces  of  fuch  refemblance,  but  too  particular  and 
minute  to  be  here  recited ;  on  the  laft  he  adds,  that 

*  To  the  prefeut  edition  this  work  is  addei. 
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uhocvcr  reads  the  Trcatife  on  the  RcafcinabieiicfH  r>f 
Chrillianity  w  ith  the  leall  attention,  will  perceive  that 
Mr.  Locke  has  everv^  where  obfcrvecl  an  exact  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  arrangement  of  his  texts,  which 
arrangement  perfectly  correfponds  with  that  of  the 
Hitlory.  It  would  h.ave  been  very  dilhcult  to  throw  a 
multitude  of  citations  from  the  four  evangeliffs  into 
fuch  a  chronological  fcries  without  the  aifiitancc  of 
fome  Harmony,  but  Mr.  Locke  was  too  cautious  a  rea- 
foncr  to  depend  upon  another  man's  hypothelis;  I  am 
therefore  perfuaded  that  he  compiled  this  Harmon)'^ 
the  Hiftory  of  Chrilt,  for  his  own  inmiediate  ufc,  as 
the  bafis  of  his  Rcafonablenefs  of  Chrillianity.  And 
though  the  original  plan  of  this  hillory  may  have  been 
taken  from  (icirthwaite's  Evangelical  Harmony,  4 to. 
i<^3^,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  fuppofes,  yet  the  whole  narra- 
tive and  particular  arrangement,  of  fads  is  fo  very  dif- 
ferent, that  Mr.  j.ockc's  Hiftory  in  1705  may  properly 
be  termed  a  new  work. 

3.  Seled  Moral  Books  of  the  Old  Teflament  and 
Apocrypha,  paraphrafed,  \iz.  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes, 
"^Vifdom,  and  Ecclciiailicus,  in  one  vol.  12 mo.  1706. 
This  ufcful  work  is  given  by  tradition  to  Mr.  Locke, 
and  his  name  often  written  before  it  accordingly.  It 
was  printed  for  his  old  bookfellers  A.  and  J.  Churchill, 
and  is  thought  by  fome  good  judges  to  bear  evident 
marks  of  authenticity  :  of  which  1  Ihall  only  obfervc 
farther,  that  hy  the  method  there  taken  of  paraphrafing 
thefe  writers  in  one  clofe,  continued  difcourfe,  where 
the  fubilance  is  laid  together  and  properly  digelled,  u 
/^uich  better  connexion  appears  to  be  preferved,  and  the 
author's  fenfe  more  clearly  expreifed,  than  ii  can  be  in 
any  feparate  expoiition  of  each  verfe  with  all  the  repe- 
ritions  ufual  in  eaOern  writings,  and  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  arifing  from  the  very  inaccurate  divifion  of  their 
periods,  as  is  hinted  in  the  judicious  preface  to  that 
work. 

4.  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Cockburn,  not  inferted  before  in 
any  collcc^tion  of  Mr.  Locke's  pieces.  It  was  fcnt  with 
a  prcfent  of  books  to  that  lady,  on  her  being  difcovcred 
x,Q  have  written  a  Defence  of  hi,s  Efluy  againft  fome 

Remarks 
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Remarks  made  upon  ir  by  Dr.  T.  Burnet,  author  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  c^c.  Dr.  Btirnct's  Remarks  ap- 
peared without  his  name  in  three  parts,  the  firft  of 
which  was  animadverted  on  by  Mr.  Locke  at  the  end  of 
his  Reply  to  biili.  StillingMect  in  16(^7;  the  two  others 
were^  left  to  the  anin  ./JvTriinti  ot  hi:s  triends.  Mr<s. 
Cockburn,  to  whom  i\\<:  letter  under  confideration  is 
addrelled,  hnillied  her  Defence  of  the  Elfay  in  deccmber, 
lyor,  when  IhiC  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
publidied  it  may,  1702,  the  author  being  induilrioully 
concealed:  ^hich  occafioned  Mr.  Locke's  elegant  com- 
pliment of  its  being  *  a  generoiity  above  the  firain  of 
'  that  groveling  age,  and  like  that  of  fuperiour  fpirits, 
*  whoainft  without  lliowing  thcnifelves/  In  1724  the 
fame  lady  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holdfvvorth  on  his  in- 
jurious imputations  call  upon  Mr.  Locke  concerning 
the  Refurreciion  of  the  fame  Body,  printed  in  1726; 
and  afterv.ards  an  elaborate  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Chfillian  Principles,  and  his  controverfy  on  that  fub- 
jed,  firft  publiihed,  together  with  an  account  of  her 
works,  by  Dr.  Birch,  175  i,  and  theforementioncd  letter 
added  here  below.  Vol.  ix.  p.314. 

5.  Of  the  fame  kind  of  correfpondence  i«  the  curious 
letter  to  Mr.  Bold,  in  1699,  which  is  alfo  inferred  in 
the  9th  volume,  p.  315,  as  correcfed  from  the  original. 
Mr.  Bold,  in  1699,  ^^^  forth  a  piece,  entitled,  Somie 
Confideration.s  on  the  principal  ObjeClions  and  Argu- 
ments which  have  been  publiPned  againlf  Mr.  Locke's 
ElFay ;  and  added  in  a  collection  of  tracls,  publiihed 
J 706,  three  defences  of  his  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriili- 
anity  ;  with  a  large  difcourfe  concerning  the  Refurrec- 
tion  of  the  fame  Body,  and  two  letters  on  the  Neceiiary 
immateriality  of  created  riiinking  Subllancc. 

Our  author's  fentiments  of  Mr.  Bold  may  he  feen  at 
large  in  the  letter  itfelf.   Vol.  ix.  p.  315. 

6.  Mr.  Locke\^  fuie  account  of  Dr.  Pocockc  v.as  firil 
publiflied  in  a  colledion  of  his  letters,  by  Curl,  17 14, 
(which  collection  is  not  now  to  be  met  vith)  and  fomc 
€:itracts  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Twells,  in  his  Life  of  that 
learned  author,  pl^hcol.  Works,  Vol.  L  p.  83.]  The 
fame  li  given  at  full  length  by  Dcs  Maizeaux,  ai  ^  letter 
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to  ****,  (intending  Mr.  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  who  had 
prepared  materials  for  that  life)  but  without  fpecifying 
either  the  fubject  or  occaiion. 

7.  The  large  latin  trad:  of  Locke's  Dc  Tolerationc 
was  firft:  introduced  in  the  late  4to  edition  of  his  works, 
but  as  we  have  it  tranflated  by  Mr.  Popple  to  the 
author's  entire  fatisfadion,  and  as  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  language  of  the  original,  it  was  judged 
unneceirary  to  repeat  {o  many  things  over  again  by  in- 
ferting  it.  Perhaps  it  might  afford  matter  of  more 
curiofity  to  compare  fome  parts  of  his  Elfay  with  Mr. 
Burridgc's  Verfion,  faid  to  be  printed  in  1701,  about 
which  he  and  his  friend  Molyneux  appeared  fo  extremely 
anxious,  but  which  he  tells  Limborch  (aug.  1701)  he 
had  not  then  {ctn-y  nor  have  we  learnt  the  fate  of  this 
latin  verfion,  any  m^ore  than  what  became  of  a  french 
one,  (probably  that  of  P.  Coile,  mentioned  under 
Locke's  article  in  the  General  Didlionary)  in  correding 
which  he  (Mr.  Locke)  had  taken  very  great  pains,  and 
likewife  altered  many  pafTages  of  the  original,  in  order 
to  make  them  m.ore  clear  and  eafy  to  be  tranflated  *. 
Many  of  thefo  alterations  I  have  formerly  {zQ.r\  under 
his  hand  in  the  library  at  Oatcs,  where  he  fpent  the  laft 
and  mod:  agreeable  part  of  his  life  in  the  company  of 
lady  Mafliam,  and  where  his  own  converfation  muft 
have  proved  Jio  lefs  agreeable  and  inflrusiling  to  that 
lady,  fince  by  means  of  it,  as  well  as  from  an  educa- 
tion under  the  eye  of  her  father,  Cudworth,  flie  appears 
to  have  profited  fo  much  as  to  compofe  a  very  rational 
difcourfe,  entitled,  Occalional  Thoughts  in  reference  to 
a  virtuous  and  Chriu-ian  Life,  publilhcd  1705,  and  fre- 
quently afcribed  to  Mr.  Locke.  [See  particularly 
Boyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  Vol.  III.  p.  262.]  She 
was  generally  believed  (as  Le  Clerc  tells  us)  to  be  the 
author  of  another  difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  God,  in 
anfvver  to  Mr.  Norris ;  which  has  likewife  been  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Locke,  and  has  his  name  written  before  it 
in  a  copy  now  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  but  others 


Biogr.  Britan.  p.  2999. 
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give  it  to  Dr.  Whitby.  Of  the  fame  excellent  lady 
Mr.  Locke  gives  the  following  charad:er  to  Limborch  : 
'  Ejus  [i.  e.  Hiftorise  Inquilitionis]  ledlionem  libi  et 
^  uciliiruTiani  et  jucundiflimani  fore  fpondet  Domina 
'  Cudwortha,  quae  patcrnae  benignitatis  h?eres  omnem 
^  dc  rebus  rcligionis  perfecutionem  maxime  averfatur.' 
Lett.  June,  1691.  '  Hofpes  niea  Tvrannidi  Ecclcfiaf- 
'  ticas  inimiciflima,  fa.'pe  mihi  laudat  ingcnium  et  con- 
'  li?ium  tuum,  laboremquc  huic  opcri  tarn  opportune 

*  impcnfum,  creditque  fruftradc  rcligionis  rcformatione 

*  et  Evangelii  propagatione  tantum  undique  ftrepitum 
'  moveri,  dum  Tyrannis  in  Ecclefia,  vis  in  rebus" reli- 

*  gionis  (uti  pafTim  mos  eil)  aliis  fub  nominibus  utcun- 

*  que  fpeciofis  obtinet  et  laudatur.'     Id-  nov.  1691. 

8.  \Ve  cannot  in  this  place  forbear  lamenting  the 
fuppreiTion  of  fome  of  Mr.  Locke's  treatifes,  which  are 
in  all  probability  not  to  be  retrieved.  Llis  Right  Me- 
thod of  fearching  after  Truth,  which  Le  Clerc  men- 
tions, is  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  nor  can  a  tradl  which 
we  have  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  wrote,  in  the 
Unitarian  Controverfy,  be  well  dilxinguifned  at  this 
dillance  of  time  ;  unlefs  it  prove  to  be  the  following 
piece,  which  fome  ingenious  perfons  have  judged  to  be 
his  ;  and  if  they  are  right  in  their  conjecture,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  are;  the  addrefs  to  himfclf  that  is 
prefixed  to  it  mull  have  been  made  on  purpofe  to  con- 
ceal the  true  author,  as  a  more  attentive  perufal  of  the 
whole  trad:  will  convince  any  one,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fliow  what  reafon  there  v;as  for  fo  extremely  cautious  a 
proceeding.  Part  of  the  long  title  runs  thus  :  '  The 
'  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Edv/ards  in  his  Caufes  of  Atheifm, 

*  againft  The  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriflianity  as  delivered 

*  in  the  Scriptures,  examined  and  found  unreafonable, 
'  unfcriptural,  and  injurious,  &c.  London,  printed  in 
^  the  year  1695,'  47  pages,  4to. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  lived  to  finifli  that  Syflem 
of  Ethics  which  his  friend  Molyneux  fo  frequently  re- 
commended to  him  :  but  from  a  letter  to  the  fame 
perfon,  dated  april,  1698,  it  appears,  that  he  had  feve- 
ral  plans  by  him,  which  either  weve  never  executed,  or 
never  faw  the  light. 

a  4  Ai^o^  ' 
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AmojDg  the  late  Mr.  Yorkc's  papers  burnt  in  hi$ 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  were  iiunyof  Mr.  Locke's 
letters  to  lord  Sommers,  but  probably  no  copies  of 
thefe  remain;  which  mull  prove  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
the  public,  many  of  them  being  in  all  likelihood  written. 
on  fubjecls  of  a  political  nature,  as  that  eminent  patriot 
was  well  acquainted  with,  and  feems  to  have  availed 
hjmfelf  confidcrably  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles  through- 
out his  excellent  treatife,  entitled.  The  Judgment  of 
whole  Kingdoms  and  Nations  concerning  the  Rights 
and  Prerogatives  of  Kings,  and  the  Rights,  Privileges, 
and  Properties  of  the  People.  A  work  which  feems  to 
be  but  little  known  at  prefent,  though  there  was  a 
tenth  edition  of  it  in  1771.  The  conclufion  is  taken 
aimofl:  verbatim  from  Mr.  Locke. 

9.  Thirteen  letters  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  giving  fome 
account  of  his  friends,  with  a  large  defcription  of  a 
feverc  nervous  diforder  and  his  method  of  treating  it, 
and  frequent  intimations  of  his  delire  to  fucceed  the 
doctor  in  his  profellbrlhip  at  Grefliam  College,  &:c. 
were  very  obligingly  comnuinicated  by  a  grandfon  of 
the  do<ftor's  ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  infert  them,  as 
they  contain  very  few  matters  of  literature,  to  which 
our  inquiries  are  chiefly  confined  at  prefent :  nor  fliall 
\vc  be  excufed  perhaps  for  taking  notice  of  his  letter  to 
the  carl  of  **,  dated  may  6,  1676,  with  a  curious  old 
MS.  on  the  fubjecl  of  free  mafonry,  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  fcptember,   1758. 

We  are  informed,  that  there  is  a  great  number  pf 
original  letters  of  Mr.  Locke,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tooke,  chaplain  to  the  britilh  fadtory  at 
Peterfburgh ;  but  have  no  proper  ;iie^ns  of  applying 
for  thenn  *, 

10.  Forty  letters  to  Edv\ard  Clarke,  efq.  m.  p.  are 
among  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Mufeum,  but  of  like 
unimportance.     Perhaps    fome   readers   think  that  the 


♦  We  have  been  indulgc4  by  Mr.  Tooke  with  a  fight  of  fome  paper;?, 
■which  came  into  his  hands  reputed  to  be  the  produftions  of  Mr.  Locke. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  not  his:  and  of  thofe  which  have  any 
importance  we  al-e  hot  able  jull  now  to  afcertain  the  authenticity. 
Amo.-igft  the  latter  ib  a  tragedy  entitled  Tamerlane  the  beneficent.  Ed. 
of  the  prefent  Ed. 

late 
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late  editions  of  Mr.  Locke's  works  are  already  clogged 
with  too  many  of  that  kind  ;  however  I  fliall  give  one 
of  thefe  for  a  fpccimen,  on  railing  the  vakie  of  coin,  as 
the  fame  method  which  he  there  recommends,  viz.  of 
weighing  it,  has  of  late  been  practifed.  See  the  letter 
in  Vol.  IX.  of  this  edition,  p.  320.  The  two  letters 
from  lord  Shafteibury  and  fir  Peter  King,  will  fpcak  for 
themfelvcs. 

J  I.  It  may  likewife  be  obfervcd,  that  our  author  has 
met  with  the  fate  of  moll  eminent  writers,  whofe  names 
give  a  currency  to  whatever  palles  under  them,  viz.  to 
have  many  fpurious  productions  fathered  on  him.  Be- 
fide  thofe  abovementioned,  there  is  a  Common-place 
Book  to  the  Bible,  lirft  publiflicd  in  1693,  and  after- 
wards fwelled  out  with  a  great  deal  of  matter,  ill  di- 
gelled,  and  all  declared  to  be  Mr.  Locke's  ;  but  what- 
ever hand  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  in  the  original 
book  itfelf,  it  is  plain  he  had  none  in  that  preface, 
which  is  neither  fenfc  nor  englilb.  A  puerile  edition  of 
i^fop's  Fables  has  likewife  his  name  prefixed  to  it,  and 
was  in  all  probability  afcribed  to  him  for  no  better 
reafon  than  the  frequent  m  .-Jtioa  made  of  that  book  in 
his  Thoughts  on  Education  The  title  runs  thus : 
^  /Efop's  Fables  in  englifh  and  hitin,  interlineary,  for 

*  the  benefit  of  thofe  who,  not  having  a  mailer,  would 
'  learn  either  of  thofe  tongues.     The  fecond  edition, 

*  with  fculptures.  By  John  Locke,  gent.  Printed  for 
'  A.  Bettefworth,   1723.' 

12.  But  it  is  high  time  to  conduifl  the  reader  to  Mr, 
Locke's  more  authentic  and  capital  productions,  the 
conftant  demand  for  w  hich  fiiows  that  they  have  Hood 
the  tell  of  time,  and  their  peculiar  tendency  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  mind,  mull  continue  that  demand 
while  a  regard  to  virtue  or  religion,  fcicnce  or  common 
fenfe  remains  amongft  us.  I  wifh  it  were  in  my  power 
to  give  fo  clear  and  juft  a  view  of  thefc  as  might  ferve 
to  point  out  their  proper  ufes,  and  thereby  direcit  young 
unprejudiced  readers  to  a  more  beneficial  fiudy  of  them. 

The  Elfay  on  Human  Underftanding,  that  moft  dif- 
tinguilhed  of  all  his  works,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fyflcm,  at  its  firll  appearance  abfolutely  new,  and  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  the  notions  and  perfualions  then  efta- 

blillied 
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bliflied  in  the  world.  Now  as  it  feldom  happens  that 
the  pcrlon  who  firll  fuggcfts  a  difcovcry  in  any  fcicncc 
is  at  the  lame  time  Iblicitous,  or  perhaps  qualified  to 
lay  open  all  the  confequences  that  follow  irom  it  ;  in 
fuch  a  work  much  of  courfc  is  left  to  the  reader,  who 
mull  carefully  apply  the  leading  principles  to  nuny 
cafes  and  conclulions  not  there  fpecificd.  To  what 
clfe  but  a  neglect  of  this  application  fliall  wc  impute  it 
that  there  arc  frill  numbers  amongtl  us  who  profefs  Vo 
pay  the  grcatell  deference  to  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  bcKvell 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  and  would  perhaps  Itakc 
h  ill  to  have  this  pretenlion  quelHoned ;  yet  appear 
cither  wholly  unable,  or  unaccudomed,  to  draw  the 
natural  confequence  from  any  one  of  his  principal  pofi- 
tions  ?  Why,  for  inllance,  do  we  ftill  continue  fo  un- 
fettled  in  the  lirft  principles  and  foundation  of  morals  ? 
How  came  we  not  to  perceive  that  by  the  very  fame 
arguments  which  that  great  author  ufcd  w^ith  fo  much 
fuccefs  in  extirpating  innate  ideas,  he  mod  eftedually 
eradicated  all  innate  or  connate  fenfes,  inllin^ls,  &:c. 
by  not  only  leading  us  to  conclude  that  every  fuch  fenfe 
muft,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  imply  an  objedl  corre- 
fpondent  to  and  of  the  fame  ftanding  with  itfelf,  to 
which  it  refers  [as  each  relative  im-plics  its  correlate], 
the  real  exigence  of  which  objed:  he  has  confuted  in 
every  ihape ;  but  alfo  by  fhowing  that  for  each  moral 
propoiition  men  acT:ually  want  and  may  demand  a  reafon 
or  proof  deduced  from  another  fcience,  and  founded  on 
natural  good  and  evil ;  and  confequently  where  no  fuch 
reafon  can  be  afligned,  thcfe  fame  fenfes,  or  iniiincls, 
with  whatever  titles  decorated  *,  whether  ftyled  fympa- 
thetic  or  fentimental,  common  or  intuitive, — ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  mere  habits  ;  under 
Avhich  familiar  name  their  authority  is  foon  difcovered, 
and  their  cfFects  accounted  for. 


*  See  a  very  riCCiirate  explanation  of  Mr.  Locke's  dodrino  on  this 
head  and  fome  others,  in  a  Philoibphical  Difccurfe  on  the  Nature  of 
Human  Being,  prefixed  to  feme  Remarks  upon  bp.  Berkley's  Xreatife 
on  the  fame  fubjeft.     Printed  for  Dodfley,   1776. 


From 
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From  the  fame  principles  it  may  be  colleclcd  that  all 
fuch  pompous  theories  of  morals,  however  feemingly 
diverfified,  yet  amount  ultimately  to  the  fame  thing, 
being  all  built  upon  the  fame  falfe  bottom  of  innate 
notions ;  and  from  the  hiflory  of  this  fcience  we  may 
fee  that  they  have  received  no  manner  of  improvement 
(as  indeed  by  the  fuppofition  of  their  innatenefs  they 
become  incapable  of  any)  from  the  days  of  Plato  to 
.pur  own ;  but  mulf  always  take  the  main  point,  the 
ground  of  obligation,  for  granted :  which  is  in  truth 
the  fhortefl  and  fafeft  way  of  proceeding  for  fuch  felf- 
taught  philofophers,  and  laves  a  deal  of  trouble  in 
feeking  reafons  for  what  they  advance,  where  none  are 
to  be  found.  Mr.  Locke  w  ent  a  far  different  way  to 
work,  at  the  very  entrance  on  his  EiTay,  pointing  out 
the  true  origin  of  all  our  pafiions  and  affections,  i.  e. 
fenfitive  pleafure  and  pain  ;  and  accordingly  directing  us 
to  the  proper  principle  and  end  of  virtue,  private  hap- 
pinefs,  in  each  individual ;  as  well  as  laying  down  the 
adequate  rule  and  only  folid  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, the  divine  will.  From  whence  alfo  it  may  well 
be  concluded  that  moral  propofitions  are  equally  capable 
of  certainty,  and  that  fuch  certainty  is  equally  reducible 
to  ftric^  demonffration  here  as  in  other  fciences,  lince 
they  coniift  of  the  very  fame  kind  of  ideas,  [viz.  gene- 
ral abflraCt  ones,  the  true  and  only  ground  of  all  gene- 
ral knowledge]  ;  provided  always  that  the  terms  be  once 
clearly  fettled,  in  which  lies  the  chief  difficulty,  and 
are  Conftantly  applied  (as  furely  they  may  be)  with 
equal  fteadinefs  and  precilion :  which  was  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Locke's  meaning  in  that  ailertion  of  his  which 
drew  upon  him  lb  many  folicitations  to  fet  about  fuch. 
a  fyffematic  dem.onfl'ration  of  morals. 

In  the  fame  plain  and  popular  introdudion,  when  h^ 
has  been  proving  that  men  think  not  always,  [apolition 
which,  as  he  obfervcs,  letter  to  Molyneux,  auguft  4^ 
1696,  was  then  admitted  in  a  commencemicnt  act  at 
Cambridge  for  probable,  and  which  few  there  now  a- 
days  are  found  weak  enough  to  queflion]  how  come  we 
not  to  attend  him  through  the  genuine  confequences  of 
that  proof?     This  would  foon  let  us  into  the  true  nature 

-^of 
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of  the  human  conliitution,  and  enable  us  to  determine 
"whether  thought,  when  every  mode  of  it  is  fufpended, 
though  but  for  an  hour,  can  be  deemed  an  elTential 
property  of  our  inmiaterial  principle,  or  mind,  and  a:> 
fuch  infeparable  from  fome  imaginarx-  fubftance,  or  fub^ 
Itratum,  [words,  by  the  bye,  fo  far  as  they  have  a  mean- 
ing, taken  entirely  from  matter,  and  terminating  in  itj 
any  n'iorc  than  motion,  under  its  various  modifications, 
can  be  judged  eflential  to  the  body,  or  to  a  purely  ma- 
rerial  fyftem*.  Of  that  fame  fubllancc  or  fubftratum^ 
vhethcr  material  or  immaterial,  Mr.  Locke  has  farther 
iliown  us  that  Me  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
confufcd  idea,  if  in  truth  we  have  any  idea  at  all  of  it, 
though  cuflom  and  an  attachment  to  the  ellabliflied 
mode  of  philofophifing  Hill  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  we  fcarccly  know  how  to  pi'oceed  without  it,  and 
are  apt  to  make  as  much  noifc  with  fuch  logical  terms 
and  diftinctions,  as  the  fchoohnen  ufcd  to  do  v,  ith  their 
principle  of  individuation^  fubllantial  forms,  &c. 
Whereas,  if  we  could  be  perfuadcd  to  quit  every  arbi- 
trary hypothciis,  and  trufi:  to  facl  and  experience,  a 
found  flcep  any  night  would  yield  fufhcicnt  fatisfadion 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  thus  may  derive  light  even 
from  the  darkell  parts  of  nature  ;  and  which  will  the 
more  merit  our  regard,  iince  the  fame  point  has  been 
i-n  fome  mcafure  confirmed  to  us  by  revelation,  as  our 
author  has  likewife  ihown  in  his  introdut^tion  to  the 
Reafonablenefs  of  Chrilf  ianity. 

The  abovemcntioncd  ellay  contains  fome  more  re- 
fined fpeculations  which  are  daily  gaining  ground  among 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  perfons,  notwithfranding  the 
ncgledt  and  the  contempt  to  which  lludies  of  this  kind 


*  Vide  Defence  of  Locke's  Opinion  concerning  Pcrfonal  Identity. 
Appendix  to  the  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  ^31,  Saz.  and  note  1.  to 
?.bp.  King's  Or.  of  E.  Sir  Ihiac  Newton  had  the  very  fame  fentiments 
with  thofe  of  our  author  on  the  prefent  fuhjeft,  and  more  particularly 
on  that  ftate  to  which  he  was  approaching  ;  as  appears  from  a  convcr- 
fition  held  with  him  a  little  before  his  de.ith,  of  which  J  have  been 
informed  by  one  who  took  down  fir  Ifaac's  words  at  the  time,  and  fincc 
read  them  to  me. 


are 
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are  frequently  expofcJ.  And  when  \vc  confukr  the 
torcc  of  bigotry,  and  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  anti- 
quity which  adheres  to  narrow  minds,  it  nnifl:  be  matter 
of  furprife  to  find  fo  fm.all  a  number  of  exceptions 
made  to  fome  of  his  difquifitions  which  lie  out  of  the 
common  road. 

That  well-known  chapter  of  Power  has  been  termed 
the  worft  part  of  his  whole  eiray  *,  and  feems  indeed 
the  Icalt  dcfenfible,  and  what  gave  himfelf  the  leaft 
Jatisfacl:ion,  after  all  the  pains  he  and  others  took  to 
reform  it ;  [v.  Letters  between  him  and  Molyneux  and 
Limborch.  To  which  may  be  added  note  45  to  King's 
Or.  of  E.  p.  220,  4th  edit.]  which  m.ight  induce  one 
to  believe  that  this  mofi:  intricate  fubject  is  placed  be- 
yond human  reach  ;  fince  fo  penetrating  a  genius  con- 
{q^cs  his  inability  to  fee  through  it.  And  happy  are 
thofe  inquirers  who  can  difcern  the  extent  of  their 
faculties  !  v.  ho  have  learnt  in  time  where  to  fi:op  and 
iufpend  a  pofitive  determination  1  ^  If  you  wiU  argue,* 
fays  he,  '  for  or  againfb  liberty  fromi  confequences,  I 
^  \\  ill  not  undertake  to  anfwer  you  ;  for  I  own  freely  to 
'^  you   the  weaknefs  of  my  unclerllanding,  that  though 

*  it  be  unqueftionable  that  there  is  onmipotence  and 
*^  omnifcience  in  God  our  maker,  yet   I  cannot  make 

*  freedom  in  man  confident  with  omnipotence  and  om- 
*■  nifcience  in  God,  though  I  am  as  fully  perfuaded  of 
"^  both  as  of  any  truths  I  moft  firmly  alTent  to;  and 
'  therefore  I  have  long  left  olf  the  confideration  of  that 

*  queftion,  refolving  all  into  this  fl^iort  conclufion :  that 

*  if  it  be  poinble  for  Gcd  to  make  a  free  agent,   then 

*  nian  is  free  ;  uhough  I  fee  not  the  way  of  it.*  Letter 
to  M.  ian.  20,   1694-. 

13.  Connected  in  fome  fort  with  the  forementioned 
eilay,  and  in  their  way  equally  valuable,  are  his  tradh 
on  Education  and  the  early  Conduct  of  the  Underftand- 
ing,  .both  worthy,  as  we  apprehend,  of  a  more  careful 
pcrufal  than  is  comm.only  bellowed  upon  them,  the 
latter  more  cfpecially,  v/hich  feems  to  be  little  known 
and  \q^s>  attended  to.     It  contains  an  eafy  popular  illuf- 

•  £iogr»  Brit,  though  othen  are  plcafl:d  to  tlyk  it  the  iinefl. 

tration 
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tration  of  fome  difcovcrics  in  the  foregoing  cfTay,  par- 
ticularly that  great  and  imiverfal  law  of  nature,  the 
fupport  of  fo  many  mental  powers,  (v.  g.  that  of  me- 
mory under  all  its  modifications)  and  which  produces 
equally  remarkable  effeds  in  the  intellectual,  as  that  of 
gravitation  does  in  the  material  world  ; — I  mean  the 
airociation  of  ideas  :  the  firft  hint  whereof  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  fourth  edition  of  his  efTay,  and  then  came 
in  as  it  were  by  the  by,  under  fome  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances,  and  in  comparatively  trivial  inllances  ;  the 
author  himfclf  feeming  not  to  be  fufficiently  aware  of 
its  extcnfivenefs,  and  the  many  ufcs  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, and  has  been  applied  of  late  by  feveral  of  our 
own  writers.  The  former  trad  abounds  with  no  lefs 
curious  and  entertaining  than  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
Various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  youth  ;  with  proper 
diredions  for  the  due  regulation  and  improvement  of 
them,  and  jufl:  remarks  on  the  too  vifible  dcfedts  in 
that  point ;  nor  fhould  it  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
fitted  for  the  inftruclion  of  fchoolmailers  or  nurfes,  but 
as  affording  matter  of  refiedHon  to  men  of  bufinefs, 
fcience,  and  philofophy.  The  feveral  editions  of  this 
treatife,  which  has  been  much  efbeemed  by  foreigners, 
v.ith  the  additions  made  to  it  abroad,  may  be  feen  in 
Gen.  Did.  Vol.  VIL  p.  145. 

14.  Thus  much  may  ferve  to  point  out  the  import- 
ance of  fome  of  our  author's  more  private  and  reclufe 
fludics  ;  but  it  was  not  in  fuch  only  that  this  excellent 
pcrfon  cxercifcd  his  learning  and  abilities.  The  public 
rights  of  mankind,  the  great  objed  of  political  union  ; 
the  authority,  extent,  and  bounds  of  civil  government 
in  confequence  of  fuch  union  ;  thefe  were  fubjeds  which 
engaged,  as  they  defcrvcd,  his  moft  ferious  attention. 
Nor  was  he  more  induftrious  here  in  efl:abli filing  found 
principles  and  purfuing  them  conliflently,  than  firm 
and  zealous  in  fupport  of  them,  in  the  word  of  times, 
to  the  injury  of  his  fortune,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
(as  may  be  {tQX\  more  fully  in  the  life  annexed) ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  fuch  zeal  and  firmnefs  muft 
appear  in  him  the  more  meritorious,  if  joined  with 
that  timoroufacfs  an.d   irrcfolution  v-hich  is  there  ob- 

ferved 
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fcrved  to  have  been  part  of  his  natural  temper,  note  *, 
p.  xxix.  Witnefs  his  famous  Letter  from  a  Perfon  of^ 
(^ality,  giving  an  account  of  the  debates  and  refolu- 
tions  in  the  houfe  of  lords  concerning  a  bill  for  efl:a- 
bli filing  padive  Obedience,  and  enacting  new  Oaths  to 
inforce  it:  [V.  Biogr.  Brit.  p.  2996.  N*  j.]  which  let- 
ter, together  \\ith  fome  fuppofed  communications  to 
his  patron  lord  Shaftelbury,  raifed  fuch  a  ftorm  againft 
him  as  drove  him  out  of  his  own  country,  and  long 
purfued  him  at  a  diftance  from  it.  [lb.  p.  2997,  Sec. 
from  A.  Wood].  This  letter  was  at  length  treated  in 
the  fame  way  that  others  of  like  tendency  have  been 
lince,  by  men  of  the  fame  fpirit,  who  are  ready  to 
bellow  a  like  treatment  on  the  authors  themfe'lves, 
whenever  they  can  get  them  into  their  power.  Nor 
will  it  be  improper  to  remark  how  feafonable  a  recol- 
lec'tion  of  Mr.  Locke's  political  principles  is  now  be- 
come, ^^  hen  feveral  writers  have  attempted,  from  par- 
ticular emergencies,  to  fliake  thofe  univerfal  and  inva- 
riable truths  whereon  all  jufb  governm.ent  is  ultimately 
founded;  when  they  betray  fo  grofs  an  ignorance  or 
contempt  of  them,  as  even  to  av^ow  the  direclly  oppo- 
iite  doctrines,  viz.  that  governm.ent  was  inltitutcd  for 
the  fiike  of  governors,  not  of  the  governed ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  interells  of  the  former  are  of  fuperiour 
conlideration  to  any  of  the  latter ; — that  there  is  an  ab- 
lolute  indefcafible  right  of  exercifmg  defpotifm  on  one 
fide,  and  as  unlimited  an  obligation  of  fubmitting  to  it 
on  the  other : — do^lrines  that  have  been  confuted  over 
and  over,  and  exploded  long  ago,  and  v,  hich  one  might 
well  fuppofe  Mr,  Locke  muft  have  for  ever  iilenced  by 
his  incomparable  treatifes  upon  that  fubjedit,  which 
have  indeed  exhaufted  it  ;  and  notwithstanding  any  oh- 
jec1:ions  that  have  y-et  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  brought 
againd:  them,  may,  I  apprehend,  be  fairly  juflified,  and 
however  unfalhionable   they  grow,  continue  fit  to  be 


f  Firft  publifl-ied  in  1698,  the  feveral  additions  to  which  (all  I  be- 
lieve, inferted  in  the  lubiequent  editions)  remain  under  his  own  hand 
in  the  library  of  Chrill's  College,  Cambridge. 

jncul- 
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inculcated  ;  as  will  perhaps  be  fully  made  appear  6n  any 
further  provocation. 

15.  Nor  was  the  religious  liberty  of  mankind  lefs 
dear  to  our  author  than  their  civil  rights,  or  kfs  ably 
aUcrted  by  him.  With  what  cicarneis  and  precition  has 
he  Itated  the  terms  of  it,  and  vindicated  the  fubjecl's 
juft  title  to  it,  in  his  admirable  letters  concerning  To.^ 
leration  !  How  clofcly  does  he  purfue  the  adverfary 
through  all  his  fubterfuges,  and  ftrip  intolerance  of  all 
her  pleas  1 

The  firll"  lord  Shaftefbury  has  written  a  mofl  excellent 
rreatife  on  the  fame  fubjccl,  entitled.  An  Ellliy  con- 
cerning Toleration,  1667,  which,  though  left  unliniihed, 
well  deferves  to  fee  the  light ;  and,  as  I  am  aifured,  in 
due  time  will  be  publiflied  at  the  end  of  his  lordibip's 
life,  now  preparing. 

16.  From  one  who  knew  fo  well  how  to  diredl  the 
refearches  of  the  human  mind,  it  was  natural  to  expcC^ 
that  chriliianity  and  the  fcriptures  would  not  be  ne- 
gledled,  but  rather  hold  the  chief  place  in  his  inquiries. 
Thefe  were  accordingly  the  objecit  of  his  more  mature 
meditations ;  which  were  no  lefs  fuccefsfuUy  employed 
upon  them,  as  may  be  feen  in  part  above.  His  Rea-^ 
fonablcnefs  of  Chriltianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  work  that  will  richly  repay  the  labour  of 
being  thoroughly  Iludied,  together  with  both  its  Vindi- 
cations, by  all  thofe  who  delire  to  entertain  proper  no-^ 
tions  concerning  the  pure,  primitive  plan  of  Chrifl'jj 
religion,  as  laid  down  by  himfelf :  where  they  will  alfo 
meet  with  many  jull:  obfervations  on  our  Saviour's  ad- 
mirable method  of  conducting  it.  Of  this  book,  amon^ 
Other    commendations,    Limborch    fays,    '  Plus   vera^ 

*  Theologian  ex  illo  quam  ex  operofis  multorun\  Syfte- 

*  matibus  haufilfe  me  ingenue  fatcor.'     Lett.  March  23., 
1697. 

In  his  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  upon  the  epiftles  of  St, 
Paul,  how  fully  does  our  author  obviate  the  erroneous 
dodlrines  (that  of  abfolute  reprobation  in  particular}, 
which  had  been  {Idfely  charged  upon  the  apoftle  !  And 
to  IVTr.  Locke's  honour  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that 
he  was  the  firft  of  our  commentators  who  fliowcd  what 

it 
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It  was  to  commenr  upon  theapoftolic  writings;  by  taking 
the  whole  of  an  epiltle  together,  and  flriking  off  every 
lignification  of  every  term  foreign  to  the  mam  fcope  of 
it ;  by  keeping  this  point  conf.aiitly  in  view,  and  care- 
fully obferving  each  return  to  it  after  any  digrefHon  ; 
by  tracing  out  a  flricR:,  though  fometimes  Icfs  vifible, 
connexion  in  that  very  confident  writer,  Sr.  Paul ; 
touching  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  whofe  writings 
to  their  feveral  fubjedis  and  occaiions,  he  appears  to 
have  formed  the  mofl:  jufl:  conception,  and  thereby  con- 
felTedly  led  the  way  to  fome  of  our  belf  modern  inter- 
preters. Vide  Pierce,  pref.  to  Coiofr.  and  Taylor  on 
Rom.  No.  60. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  imperfedl  account  of  Mr.  Locke 
and  his  works,  without  giving  way  to  a  painful  re- 
flecftion ;  which  the  confideration  of  them  naturally 
excites.  When  we  view  the  variety  of  thofe  very  ufe- 
ful  and  important  fubjeds  which  have  been  treated  in 
fo  able  a  manner  by  our  author,  and  become  fenfible  of 
the  numerous  national  obligations  due  to  his  memory 
on  that  account,  with  what  indignation  mufb  we  behold 
the  remains  of  that  great  and  good  m.an,  lying  under  a 
mean,  mouldering  tomb-ftone,  [which  but  too  fliriclly 
verifies  the  predidion  he  had  given  of  it,  and  its  little 
tablet,  as  ipfa  hrevi  peritura\  in  an  obfcure  country 
church-yard — by  the  lide  of  a  forlorn  wood — while  fo 
many  fuperb  monuments  are  daily  creeled  to  perpetuate 
names  and  characters  hardly  worth  preferving  1 

Books  and  treatifes  written,  or  fuppofed  to  be  written, 
by  Mr.  Locke. 

Epiftola  de  Tolerantia. 

The  Hiilory  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. 

Selecft  books  of  the  Old  Teilament  and  Apocrypha, 

paraphrafed- 
Introductory  Difcourfe  to   Churchill's  Colledion  of 

Voyages. 
Exceptions   of  Mr.  Edwards    to   the  Reafonablenefs 

of  Chriftianity,  Sic.  examined. 

Vol.  L  b  Pieces 
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Pieces  groundlcfsly  afcribed,  or  of  doubtful  authority. 

Occafional  Thoughts  in  Reference  to  a  Virtuous  and 

Chriftian  Life. 
Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  God. 
Right  Method  of  fearching  after  Truth. 

Spurious  ones : 

Common  Place-Book  to  the  Bible. 
Interlineary  Verlion  of  i^fop's  Fables. 

P.  S.  Having  heard  that  fome  of  Mr.  Locke's  mss. 
were  in  the  poiTefllon  of  thofe  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
library  at  Oates  belonged,  on  application  made  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  offer  that  a  fearch 
fhould  be  made  after  them,  and  orders  given  for  com- 
municating all  that  could  be  found  there ;  but  as  this 
notice  comes  unhappily  too  late  to  be  made  ufe  of  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  I  can  only  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
timating it  along  with  fome  other  fources  of  intelli- 
gence, which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open,  and 
which  may  probably  afford  matter  for  a  fupplemental 
volume,  as  abovementioned. 


THE 
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LIFE    OF   THE   AUTHOR, 


MR.  JOHN  LOCKE  was  the  fon  of  John  Locke, 
of  Pensford,  a  market-town  in  Somerfetfliire, 
five  miles  from  Briftol,  by  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  , 
Edmund  Keen,  alias  Ken,  of  Wrington,  tanner.  He 
was  born  at  Wrington,  another  market-town  in  the 
fame  county.  John  Locke,  the  father,  was  firft  a  clerk 
only  to  a  neighbouring  juftice  of  the  peace,  Francis 
Baber,  of  Chew  Magna,  but  by  col.  Alexander  Pop- 
ham,  whofe  feat  was  at  Hunilreet,  hard  by  Pensford> 
advanced  to  a  captain  in  the  parliament's  fervice.  After 
the  reftoration  he  pradlifed  as  an  attorney,  and  was  clerk 
of  the  fewcrs  in  Somerfetfhire.  This  John  the  father 
was  fon  of  Nicholas  Locke,  of  Sutton  Wick,  in  the 
parifli  of  Chew  Magna,  but  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Lockes  of  Charon  Court  in  Dorfetfhire  *.  The  late 
Mr.  Locke's  age  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  regifters  of 
Wrington,  which  is  the  parifli  church  of  Pensford  ; 
which  gave  umbrage  to  a  report  that  his  mother  intend- 


*  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Mufeum.  This  account  is  there  ftated 
as  coming  from  Mr.  John  Heal,  a  relation,  and  well  acquainted  witli 
the  family,  a  perfon  ftudious  in  pedigree.  On  the  back  of  it  is  this 
label:  *  Mr.  Locke's  pedigree,  taken  from  a  ms.  at  Chipley,  June  23, 
*  1737.'  Frequent  notice  is  likewife  taken  of  Mr.  Locke's  wife,  in 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Clarke,  (for  the  ufe  of  whofe  fon  Mr.  Locke  drew 
up  moft  of  the  Thoughts  on  Education)  between  1692  and  1702,  ibid. 

b  2  ing 
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ing  to  lie  in  at  Wrington,  with  her  friends,  was  furprized 
in  her  way  thither,  and  putting  into  a  little  houfe,  was 
delivered  there.  Mr.  Locke  had  one  younger  brother, 
an  attorney,  married,  but  died  ifiuelefs,  of  a  confump- 
tion.  By  the  interefl  of  col.  Popham,  our  author  was 
admitted  a  fcholar  at  Welhiiinfier,  and  thence  eledied 
to  Chrift- Church  in  Oxon.  He  ,took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1655,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1658  *. 
But  though  he  made  a  coniiderable  progrefs  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  lUidies  at  that  time,  yet  he  often  faid,  that 
what  he  had  learned  there  was  of  little  ufe  to  him,  to 
enlighten  and  enlarge  his  mind.  The  firft  books  which 
gave  him  a  relifn  for  the  iludy  of  philofophy,  were  the 
writuigs  of  Des  Cartes :  for  though  he  did  not  always 
approve  of  that  author's  fentiments,  he  found  that  he 
■wrote  with  gneat  perfpicuity.  After  fome  time  he  ap- 
plied him.fclf  very  clofcly  to  the  fludy  of  medicine  ; 
not  with  any  dclign  of  praclifmg  as  a  phyfician,  but 
principally  for  tl:e  benefit  of  his  own  confiitution, 
which  was  but  weak.  And  we  find  he  gained  fuch 
efteem  for  his  fkill,  even  among  the  moft  learned  of  the 
faculty  of  his  tin.e,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  in  his 
book  intitlcd,  *  Obfcrvationes  medicae  circa  morborum 

*  acutorum  hifloriam  &z  curationem,*  gives  him  a  high 
encomium  in  thefe  words :  ^  You  know,'  fays  he, 
'  likewife  how  m.uch  my  method  has  been  approved  of 
'  by  a  perfon,  wno  has  examined  it  to  the  bottouj,  and 

*  who  is  our  common  friend  ;   I  mean  Mr.  John  Locke» 

*  who,  if  we  conlider  his  genius,  and  penetrating  and 

*  exact  judgment,  or  the  purity  of  his  morals,  has 
'  fcarce  any  fupericur,  and  fcvv  equals,  now  living.* 
Hence,  he  was  very  often  faluted  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  title,  though  he  never  took  the  degree,  of 
doclor  of  medicine.  lr\  the  year  1664,  fir  William 
Swan  being  appointed  envoy  from  the  cnglifli  court  to 
the  elertor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  fome  other  german 


*  In  1672,  among  his  coHegp:  or  univerfity  exercifes,  there  is  a 
thefis  under  his  own  nand  on  the  folio  a- ing  quelUon  :  An  jefus  Chriilus 
tuit  verus  MelTias  Patribus  promirias.     Aff. 

princes. 
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princes,  Mr.  Locke  attended  him  in  the  quality  of  his 
fecretary  :  but  returning  to  England  again  within  the 
year,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  his  fludi.s, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  natural  philofophy  *.  While 
he  was  at  Oxford  in  1666,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  lord  Afldey,  afterward  earl  of  Shafteibury.  The 
occaiion  of  their  acquaintance  was  this.  Lord  Aildey, 
by  a  fall,  had  hurt  his  bread  in  fuch  a  mannet-^  that 
there  was  an  abfcefs  formed  in  it  under  his  liomach. 
He  was  advifed  to  drink  the  niineral  waters  at  Allrop, 
V,  hich  engaged  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  phyfician 
of  Oxford,  to  procure  a  quantity  of  thofe  waters,  which 
might  be  ready  agamft  his  arrival.  Dr.  Thomas  being 
obliged  to  be  abfent  from  Oxford  at  that  time,  defi red 
his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to  execute  this  comm.iilion.  But 
it  happened,  that  the  waters  not  being  ready  the  day 
after  the  lord  Aihley's  arrival,  through  the  fault  of  the 
perfon  who  had  been  fent  for  them,  Mr.  Locke  was 
obliged  to  wait  on  his  lordfhip  to  make  an  excufe  lor 
it.  Lord  Afldey  received  him  with  great  civility,  ac- 
cording to  his  ufual  manner,  and  was  fatisfied  w^th  his 
excufes.  Upon  his  rifing  to  go  away,  his  lordihiip,  w  ho 
had  already  received  great  pleafure  from  his  converfa- 
tion,  detained  him  to  fupper,  and  engaged  him  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  even  to  drink  the  waters, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his  company.  When 
his  lordfhip  left  Oxford  to  go  to  Sunning-Hill,  where 
he  drank  tne  waters,  he  made  Mr.  Locke  promife  to 
come  thither,  as  he  did  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1667. 


*  This  appears  from  the  journal  wliich  he  kept  of  the  changes  of 
the  air  at  Oxford,  from  June,  1666,  to  June  1683  ;  for  the  regular 
obfervation  of  which  he  ufed  a  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrof- 
cope.  This  journal  miiy  be  feen  in  '  The  General  Hiftory  of  the 
*  Air,'  publiflied  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1692.  It  occurs  likewife  in  the 
5th  vol.  of  Boyle's  Works,  publifhed  by  Millar,  1744,  containing  27 
pages,  fol.  together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  p.  157,  con- 
taining experiments  m.ade  with  the  barometer  at  Minedeep  Hills,  dated 
from  Chriii-Church,  may  5,  1666.  In  the  fame  volume  there  are 
feveral  other  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  various  points  of  natural 
philofophy,  chemiflry,  and  medicine. 


b  3  Lord 
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Lord  Afhlcy  afterward  returned,  and  obliged  him  to 
promife  that  he  would  come  and  lodge  at  his  houfe. 
Mr.  Locke  went  thither,  and  though  he  had  never  prac- 
tifcd  phytic,  his  lordfhip  confided  intirely  in  his  advice, 
with  regard  to  the  operation  which  was  to  be  performed 
by  opening  the  abfcefs  in  his  breaft ;  which  faved  his 
life,  though  it  never  doled.  After  this  cure,  his  lord- 
fhip entertained  fo  great  an  efteem  for  Mr,  Locke,  that 
though  he  had  experienced  his  great  fkill  in  medicine, 
yet  he  regarded  this  as  the  leafl  of  his  qualifications. 
He  advifed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  pradlife  medicine  out  of  his 
houfe,  except  among  fome'  of  his  particular  friends. 
He  urged  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  political 
and  religious  matters,  in  which  Mr.  Locke  made  fo 
great  a  progrefs,  that  lord  Afliley  began  to  confult  him 
upon  all  occalions.  By  his  acquaintance  with  this  lord, 
our  author  was  introduced  to  the  converfation  of  fome 
of  the  moft  em.inent  perfons  of  that  age :  fuch  as,  Vil- 
liers  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lord  Hallifax,  and  other 
noblemen  of  the  greatefl  wit  and  parts,  who  were  all 
charm.ed  with  his  converfation.  The  liberty  which 
Mr.  Locke  took  with  men  of  that  rank,  had  Ibmething 
in  it  very  fuitable  to  his  charafter.  One  day,  three  or 
four  of  thefe  lords  having  met  at  lord  Afliley's  when 
Mr.  Locke  was  there,  after  fome  compliments,  cards 
were  brought  in,  before  fcarce  any  converfation  had 
pafTed  between  them,.  Mr.  Locke  looked  upon  them 
for  fome  time,  while  they  were  at  play  ;  and  taking  his 
pocket-book,  began  to  write  with  great  attention.  One 
of  the  lords  obferving  him,  afked  him  what  he  was 
writing?  *  My  lord,'  fays  he,  '  I  am  endeavouring  to 
'  profit,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  your  company ;  for 
'  having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour  of  being 

*  in  an  alfembly  of  the  .greatefl:  gcniufes  of  this  age, 
'  and  at  laft  having  obtained  the  good  fortune,  I  thought 

*  i  could  not  do  better  than  write  down  your  converfii- 

*  tion ;  and  indeed  I  iiave  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 

*  what  hath  been  faid  for  this  hour  or  two.*  Mr.  Locke 
had  no  occafion  to  read  much  of  this  converfation  ; 
thofe  noble  perfons  faw  the  ridicule  of  it  -,  and  diverted 

them* 
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themfelves  with  improving  the  jcft.  They  quitted  their 
play,  and  entering  into  rational  difcourfe,  fpent  the  reft 
of  their  time  in  a  manner  more  fuitable  to  their  cha- 
ratfler. 

In  1668  our  author  attended  the  earl  and  countefs  of 
Northumberland  into  France  ;  but  did  not  continue 
there  long,  becaufe  the  earl  dying  in  his  journey  to 
Rome,  the  countefs,  whom  he  had  left  in  France  with 
Mr.  Locke,  came  back  to  England  fooner  than  was  at 
firft  defigned.  Mr.  Locke,  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  lived,  as  before,  at  the  lord  Alhiey's,  who 
was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  made  fre- 
quent vifits  to  Oxford,  for  confulting  books  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  keeping  the  changes  of  the 
air.  While  he  w^as  at  the  lord  AHiley's,  he  mfpected 
the  education  of  that  lord's  only  fon,  who  was  then 
about  fixteen  years  of  age.  This  province  he  executed 
with  great  care,  and  to  the  full  fatisfaclion  of  his  noble 
patron.  The  young  lord  being  of  a  weakly  conftitu- 
tion,  his  father  thought  to  man  y  him  betimes,  left  the 
family  fhoald  be  extindl  by  his  death.  He  was  too 
young,  and  nad  too  little  experience,  to  choofe  a  wife 
for  himi'elf ;  and  lord  Alliley  having  the  higheft  opinion 
of  Mr.  Locke's  judgment,  and  the  greateft  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  defired  that  he  would  make  a  fuitable 
choice  for  his  fon.  This,  it  muft  be  ovvned,  was  no 
eafy  province;  for  though  lord  Aft.ley  did  not  require 
a  great  fortune  for  his  fon,  yet  he  would  have  him 
marry  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  an  agreeable  temper, 
and  a  Rne  perfon  ;  and  above  all  a  lady  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  of  good  underftanding,  whofe  condu6l  would 
be  very  diff^icnc  from  that  of  the  generality  of  court- 
ladies.  Notvvithltanding  all  thefe  difficulties,  our  a- rhor 
undertook  the  bufmeis,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  it 
happilv.  From  this  marriag;e  fprung  {even  children, 
all  of  them  healthy.  The  eldcil  fon,  afterward  the 
noble  author  of  the  charadleriftics,  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  education.  H:  re  was  a 
great  genius,  and  a  great  mafter  to  direc>  and  yu'ide  it, 
and  the  fuccefs  was  every  way  equal  to  what  niig?\i:  be 
^xpedcd.     \\   is  faid,    that   this  nobiq  author  alvvays 

b  4  Vpoke 
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fpoke  of  Mr.  Locke  with  tlie  highefl:  eilcem^  and  mani- 
fefted  on  all  occaiions  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  obligations 
to  him  :  but  there  arc  fome  pallages  in  his  works,  in 
yhich  he  fpcaks-of  Mr.  Locke's  pliilofophy  with  great 
feverity  *. 

Li  1670,  and  the  year  following,  our  author  began 
to  form  the  plan  of  his  ^  Eflay  on  Human  Underfland- 
*  ing/  at  the  earnefc  requefl:  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, and  fome  other  friends,  who  met  frequently  in  his 
chamber  to  converfe  together  on  philofophical  fub- 
jeCts;  but  his  employments  and  avocations  prevented 
him  from  finiiliing  it  then. — About  this  time,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


*  In  the  *  letters  written  by  a  nobleman   to  a  young   man   at  the 

*  univerfity,'  publiflied  17 16,  which  are  now  known  to  be  lordShaftef- 
bury's,  having  oblerved,  that  *  Dr.  Tindal's  principles,  whatever  they 

*  were  as  to  church-government,  yet  in  morals  and  theology  were  very 
'  different  from  the  author's  of  the  **  Rhapfody," — he  proceeds  thus: 
'  In  general,  truly,  it  has  happened,    that  all  thofe   they  call   fi-ee- 

*  writers  now-a-days,  have  efpoufed  thofe  principles,  which  Mr. 
'  Hobbes  fet  a-foot  in  this  lafl:  age.  Mr.  Locke,  as  much  as  I  honour 
'  him  on  account  of  his  other  writings,  (viz.  on  government,  policy, 
'  trade,  coin,  education,  toleration,  &c.)  and  as  well  as  I  knew  him, 

*  and  can  anfwer  for  his  fmcerity  as  a  mofl  zealous   chriilian  and  be- 

'  liever,  did  however  go  in  the  felf-fame  track,  and  is  followed  by  - 
'  the  Tindals  and  all  the  other  ingenious  free  authors  of  our  time.* 
The  reft  of  thofe  ref.eclions,  which  that  noble  author  has  thought  fit 
to  caft  upon  the  pliilofophy  of  his  preceptor,  (and  which  have  been 
carefully  retailed  arrorg  many  other  mifreprefcntations  of  Mr.  Locke's 
character,  in  the  Biogr.iirit.)  are  too  grofsand  groundlefs  to  be  here  In- 
ferLed ;  but  his  lordfhip's  inconfiilencies  may  in  part  be  recounted  for^ 
from  that  remarkable  change  made  in  his  lordftiip's  conftitution,  v.  hen 
from  a  fober,  ferious  chriftian,  [as  he  appeared  to  be  at  his  writing 
the  preface  to  that  volume  of  Dr.  Whiclicote's  Sermons,  which  was 
publifhed  by  him]  he  became  at  once  both  a  fneering  infidel  with  re- 
gard to  revealed  religion,  and  a  rank  enthufiaft  in  morals.  Inftead  of 
trufting  to  this  author's  character  of  Mr.  Locke,  we  have  a  much  more 
impartial  one  given,  incidentally,  by  a  better  judge,  who  could  not 
by  his  education  be  at  all  prejudiced  in  Mr.  Locke's  favour,  and  came 
but  late  into  his   fyftem.     '  In  the  laft  century   there  arofe   a   very 

*  extraordinary  genius  for  pliilofophical  fpeculations,  I  mean  Mr.  Locke, 

*  the  glory  of  that  age,  and  the  inllruftor  of  the  prefent.     This  gen- 

*  tleman  had   examined   into   the  nature  and  extent  of  human  under- 

*  ftanding,  beyond  any  perfon  before  him,  and  made  fuch  difcoveries 
'  as  have  highly  obliged  the  curious,'  &c.  Bp.  Conybeare,  Defence 
of  Rev.  Rel.  c.  5. 

In 
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In  1672,  his  great  patron  lord  Afliley  was  created 
earl  of  Shaftefbury-,  and  lorrl  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  appointed  him  fecretary  of  the  prefentation 
to  benefices ;  which  place  he  held  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1673,  when  his  lordfnip  refigned  the  great  feaL 
Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  the  earl  had  communicated  his 
moil  fecret  afiairs,  was  difgraced  together  with  him  ; 
and  aiTifted  the  earl  in  pubiilhing  fome  treatifes,  which 
were  defigned  to  excite  the  people  to  watch  the  condud: 
of  the  roman  catholics,  and  to  oppofe  the  arbitrary  de- 
figns  of  the  court. 

In  1675  he  travelled  into  France,  on  account  of  his- 
^=ealth.  At  Montpelier  he  fiaid  a  confiderable  time; 
and  there  his  firft  acqiuiintance  arofe  with  Mr.  Herbert,' 
afterward  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
'  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,'  having  the  higheft 
refped  for  that  noble  lord.  From  Montpelier  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  contradled  a  friendlhip  with  Mr, 
Juflel,  whofe  houfe  was  at  that  tim^e  the  place  of  refort 
for  men  of  letters :  and  there  he  faw  Mr.  Guenelon, 
the  famous  phylician  of  Am.fierdam,  who  read  leciures 
in  anatomy  with  great  applaufe.  He  became  acquainted 
likevvife  with  Mr.  Toignard,  who  favoured  hiiri  with  a 
copy  of  his  '  Harmonia  Evangelica,'  when  there  were 
no  more  than  five  or  iix  copies  of  it  complete.  The 
earl  of  Shaftefbury  being  rellored  to  favour  at  court, 
^nd  made  preiident  of  the  council  in  1679,  thought  pro- 
per to  fend  for  Mr.  Locke  to  London.  But  that  noble- 
man did  not  continue  long  in  his  pofl ;  for  refilling  to 
comply  with  the  deiigns  of  the  court,  which  aimed  at 
the  eitabiifhment  of  popery  and  arbitrary  po^\er,  frefh 
crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower.  When  the  earl  obtained  his  difcharge  from 
that  place,  he  retired  to  Holland  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  not 
thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  England,  followed  his  noble 
patron  thither,  who  died  foon  after.  During  our  author's 
flay  in  Holland,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Guenelon,  who  introduced  him  to  many  learned  per- 
fons  of  Amft^rdam.  Here  Mr.  Locke  contracted  a 
friendfliip  with  Mr.  Limborch,  profefTor  of  divinity 
among  the  remonflrants^  and  the  mofr  learned  Mr.  le 
/  Clerc, 
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Clerc,  which  he  cultivated  after  his  return  into  Eng- 
land, and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

During  his  refidence  in  Holland,  he  was  accufed  at 
court  of  having  writ  certain  tracts  againft  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  afterward  difcovered  to  be  written 
by  another  perfon,  and  upon  that  fufpicion  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  of  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church. 

'  Being  obferved,  (fays  the  very  unfair  writer  of  his 
article  in  Biographia  Britannica)  *  to  join  in  company 

*  with  feveral  englifh  malccontents  at  the  Hague,  this 

*  condud:  was  communicated  by  our  refident  there  to  the 

*  earl  of  Sunderland,  then  fecretary  of  Hate;  who  ac- 
»  quainting  the  king  therewith,  his  majefty  ordered  the 

*  proper  methods  to  be  taken  for  expelling  him  from  the 

*  college,  and  application  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe  to 

*  bifh.  Fell,  the  dean :  in  obedience  to  this  command, 

*  the  necefiary  information  was  given  by  his  lordfhip, 

*  who  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  our  author,  to  appear 

*  and  anfv\  er  for  himfelf,  on  the  firfl:  of  January  enfuing; 

*  but  immediately  receiving  an  exprefs  command  to  turn 

*  him  out,  was  obliged  to  comply  therewith,  and  accord- 

*  ingly  Mr.  Locke  was  removed  from  hi3  fludent*s  place 

*  on  the  lixteenth  of  Nov.  168/;..'-  -im  in  order  to  a 
more  complete  view  of  thefe  iniquitous  proceedings,  it 
may  not  be  imprcp . ,  ro  annex  the  feveral  letters  be- 
tween lord  Sundericin.  and  bp.  Fell  on  the  occafion, 
from  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Mufeum.  The  hrft 
from  lord  Sunderland  runs  thus  .   *  Whitehall,  nov.  6, 

*  1684.  The  king  having  been  given  to  im.ci  rlland 
'  that  one   Locke,   who   belonged   to  the  late  earl  of 

*  Shaftefbury,  and  has,  upon  feveral  occaiions,  behaved 

*  himfelf  very  facHoufiy  againft  the  government,  is  a 
'  Ihident  of  Chrift-Church  ;   his  rnajefty  commands  me 

*  to  fignify  to  your  lordfliip,  that  he  would  have  him 

*  removed   from  being  a   fludent,   and  that,  in   order 

*  thereunto,    your  lordfliip   would   let   him  know  the 

*  method  of  doing  it/  Sec.  The  bifhop  anfvvered 
nov.  8,  1684.     *  To  the  right  hon.  the  carl  of  Sun- 

*  derland,  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  :  right  honour- 

*  able,   I   have  reccrived  the  honour  of  your  lordfliip's 

*  letter^  wherein  vou  are  pleafed  to  inquire  concerning 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Locke's  being  a  ftudent  cf  this  houfe,  of  which 
I  have  this  account  to  render :  that  he  being,  as  your 
lordfliip  is  truly  informed,  a  perfon  who  was  much 
trufled  by  the  late  earl  of  Shaftefoury,  and  who  is 
fufpecled  to  be  ill  alfected  to  the  government,  I  have 
for  divers  years  had  an  eye  upon  him  ;  but  fo  clofe 
has  his  guard  been  on  himfelf,  that  after  feveral  (Irid: 
inquiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm,  there  is  not  any 
man  in  the  coPege,  however  familiar  with  him,  who 
had  heard  him  fpeak  a  word  either  againfl:  or  fo  much 
as  concerning  the  government ;  and  although  very 
frequently,  both  in  public  and  private,  difcourfes 
have  been  purpofely  introduced  to  the  difparagement 
of  his  mafter,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  his  party  and 
deiigns ;  he  could  never  be  provoked  to  take  any 
notice,  or  difcover  in  word  or  look  the  leaft  concern. 
So  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  fo 
much  mafter  of  taciturnity  and  paflion.  He  has  here 
a  phyfician's  place,  which  frees  him  from  the  exercife 
of  the  college,  and  the  obligation  which  others  have 
to  refidence  in  it,  and  he  is  now  abroad  for  want  of' 
health;  but  notwitb Handing  this,  I  have  fummoned 
him  to  return  home,  which  is  done  wdth  this  profpedl, 
that  if  he  comes  not  back,  he  will  be  liable  to  expui- 
fion  for  contumacy ;  and  if  he  does,  he  will  be  an- 
fwerable  to  the  law  for  that  which  he  fliall  be  found 
to  have  done  amifs.  It  being  probable  that,  though 
he  may  have  been  thus  cautious  here  where  he  knew 
himfelf  fufpeded,  he  has  laid  himfelf  more  open  at 
London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  fpeaking  was  ufed, 
and  where  the  execrable  deligns  againlf  his  majelly 
and  government  were  managed  and  purfued.  If  he 
don't  return  by  the  fiifl:  of  January,  which  is  the  time 
limited  to  him,  I  fliall  be  enabled  of  courfe  to  proceed 
againfl  him  to  expullion.  V^ut  if  tt'is  method  feemis 
not  effedual  or  fpeedy  enough,  and  his  majefly,  our 
founder  and  vifitor,  fliall  pleafe  to  com.mand  his  im- 
mediate remove,  upon  the  receipt  t'v^jcof,  direded  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  it  ff.all  accordingly  be  executed, 
by  your  lordlliip's,'  &c.  Lord  Sunderland's  fecond 
letter  to  the  bifliop  of  Oaoii  :  '  My  lord^  having  com- 

^  municated 
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*  municatcd  your  lordlliip's  of  the  8th  to  his  maiefty, 
'  he  has  thought  fit  to  direcl  nie  to  fend  you  tne  in- 

*  clofed  concerning  his  commands  for  the  immediate 

*  expuliion  of  Mr.  Locke.*  The  mclofed  vvarr;iu/ad- 
drefied  to  the  dean  and   chapter,    r.ov.   12.      *  Vvhereas 

*  V  e  have  received  information  of  the  factious  and  dif- 

*  loyal  behaviour  of  Locke,  one  of  the  (indents  of  t'nat 

*  our  college ;  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  lignify  our 

*  will  and  pleafure  to  you,   that  you  forthwith  remove 

*  him  from  his  iludent's  place,  and  deprive  him  of  all 

*  rights  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging,  for  which 

*  this  fhall  be  your  v.arrant.  And  fo  wc  bid  you  heartily 
'  farewell.  Given  at  git  court  of  Whitehall,  the  nth 
'  day  of  nov.  1684.     B_y  his  majeily's  command,  Sun- 

*  derland.'  The  bifliopanfviercd  thus  :  nov.  16.  *  Right 
'  honourable,  I  hold  myfelf  bound  to  fignify  to  your 
'  lordfhip,  that  his  n  ajedy's  command  fcr  the  expuliion 

*  of  Mr."  Locke  from  tnis  college  is  fully  executed.* 
The  laft  letter  from  lord  Sunderland  to  the  bifhop  of 
Oxon  :  '  I  have  your  lordfliip's  ot   the  i6th,  and  have 

*  acquainted  his  miajeliy  therewith,  who  is  well  fatisfied 

*  with  the  college's  ready  obedience  to  his  comn^ands 

*  for  the  expuliion  of  Mr.  Locke.' 

With  regard  to  bifhop  Fell's  condud  on  this  occa- 
lion.  Dr.  Birch  obferves,  that  notwithflanding  his  many 
good  qualities,  he  was  capable  of  fome  excelles  in  cafes 
where  the  intered  of  party  could  bias  him.  Life  of 
Tillotfon,  p.  100,  firll  edition.  What  has  been  urged 
on  the  bilhop's  fide  as  rather  favouring  Mr.  Locke, 
feems  only  to  prove  that  all  he  a6tcd  againfl:  him  might 
be  done  with  fome  degree  of  reludtance  ;  but  yet  not- 
withflanding  the  refpect  and  kindnefs  which  he  bore 
toward  Mr.  Locke,  bifhop  Fell,  it  feems,  on  the  cleareft 
conviclion  of  his  inoBenfivenefs,  under  fo  many  trials, 
had  no  thoughts  of  ferving  him  fo  far  as  to  run  the  leafb 
hazard  of  fuffering  for  him,  or  with  him.  Hia  candour 
towards  Mr.  Locke  on  a  former  occafion,  when  applica- 
tion was  making  for  his  being  adm.itted  to  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Oxon,  on  a  vifit  from  the  prince  ot  Orange, 
will  appear  fufficientl^  from  lord  Shaftcibury's  letter  to 

t,hc 
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the  faid  Dr.  Fell,  annexed  in  Vol.  ix.  p.  321,  of  this 
edition. 

After  the  death  of  king  Charles  11.  Mr.  William 
Penn,  who  had  known  our  a-ithor  at  the  univerfity,  ufed 
his  interell  with  king  James  to  procure  a  pardon  for 
him  ;  and  would  have  obtained  it,  if  Mr.  L.ocke  had  not 
anfwered,  that  he  had  no  occallon  for  a  pardon,  lince 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
his  party  were  making  preparations  in  Holland  for  his 
unfortunate  enterprize,  the  englifn  envoy  at  the  Hague 
had  orders  to  demand  Mr.  Locke  and  eighty-three  other 
perfons  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  ftates-general ;  upon 
which  he  lay  concealed  to  the  year  following*. 


*  Mr.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  Mr.  Locke  had  no  correfpondence 
with  the  dvike  of  Ivlonmouth,  having  no  great  opinion  of  his  under- 
taking. Befides,  his  natural  temper  was  tir'.orous,  not  refolute,  and 
he  was  far  from  being  fond  of  comm.ctions.  He  had  been  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1684  at  Utrecht,  and  returned  in  the  fpring  to  Amfter- 
dam,  with  a  defign  to  go  again  to  Utrecht,  as  he  actually  did,  to 
avoid  being  charged  with  having  any  fhare  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
enterprize.  He  had  before  feme  inclination  to  lodge  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Guenelon,  but  he  excufed  hinifelf,  it  not  being  the  cuftom  of  that 
city  to  admit  Urangers  to  lodge,  though  he  received  Mr.  Locke  with 
great  civility.  Bui  when  Mr.  Guenelon  faw  that  his  friend  was  in  real 
danger,  he  ferved  him  with  gre  it  generofity.  Ke  fpoke  to  Mr.  Veen, 
his  father-in-law,  and  engaged  him  to  receive  Mr.  Locke  into  his  houfe. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Locke  cam-e  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  lay  concealed  at 
Mr.  Veen's  two  or  three  months.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Limborch 
took  care  to  deliver  him  the  letter^  which  were  written  to  him,  and 
had  the  cuilcdy  of  Mr.  Locke's  will,  who  defired  him  to  fend  it  to 
fome  of  his  reLitions,  whom  he  named,  if  he  fhould  die.  One  of  t'le 
principal  miigiitrates  of  the  city  was  confulted,  whether  he  might  con- 
tinue there  in  (afety  ?     That  magiftrate  anfwfTed,  '  They  could  not 

*  proteft  him,  if  the  king  of  England   Ihould  demand  \irr. ;  but  he 

*  ihould  not  be  betrayed,  and  nis  landlord  fhould  have  timely  notice 

*  when  there  fhould  be  occ^fion.'  This  giVe  him  confidence  ;  and  he 
condnued  with  Mr.  Veen  for  fome  time,  without  going  abroad,  except 
at  nighs:,  for  fear  of  being  known.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  perrJaded 
to  go  to  Cleves,  but  returned  in  abont  two  months,  and  lodged  again  at 
Mr.  Veen's.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  to  lodge  with  Mr.  Gue- 
nelon, where  he  was  likewife  the  year  following.  In  1686,  lie  began 
to  appear  again  in  public,  becaufe  it  was  furTicientiy  known,  that  he  liad 
no  fhare  in  the  duke  o(  Monmouth's  invafion.  In  autumn  he  went  to 
Utreciit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  lodged 
at  Mr.  Guenelon's  as  before. 

During 
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During  this  concealment,  our  author  wrote  his  '  Lct- 

*  tcr  of  Toleration/  in  latin,  in  1685  ;  which  was 
printed  in  duodecimo,  at  Gouda  *,  1689,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  *  Epiftola  de  Tokrantia  ;  ad  Claridimum 

*  Virum,  T.  A.  R.  p-T.o.  t.  A.   [Theologize  apud  Remon- 

*  ftrantes  ProfcfTorem,  Tyrannidis  Oforem,  Timbur- 
'  gium,  Amftelodamenfem  :]  fcripta  a  p.  a.  p.o.  i.  l.  a.* 
[Pacis  Amico,  Perfecutionis  Ofore,  Joanne  Lockio^ 
Anglo.J  t 

At  Amllerdam  he  formed  a  weekly  aflembly,  confifb- 
ing  of  Mr.  Limborch,  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  for 
converfation  upon  important  fubjeds,   and  had  drawn 


*  In  the  fol.  edit,  of  17 14,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  printed  at  Tergaw. 

t  This  letter  was  tranflated  into  englifh  by  Mr.  Popple,  (who  wag 
nephew  to  Andrew  Marvel,  and  author  of  the  *  Rational  Catechifm^) 
licenfed  1689;  and  printed  twice  in  London:  the  firll  time  in  1689, 
in  quarto,  and  again  in  1690,  in  duodecimo. 

It  was  too  much  to  be  expefted,  that  fuch  a  performance  fhould 
pafs  without  animadverfion.  Accordingly,  there  ilTued  from  Oxford, 
printed  at  the  Theatre,    1690,  in  quarto,  a  fmall  tra£l,  intitled,  '  The 

*  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration,   briefly  confidered 

*  and  anfwered. — Imprimatur,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Vice-Can.  Oxon  ' 
A.  Wood,  in  his  '  Athens   Oxonienfes,'    tells  us,  that  the  author 

was  Jonas  Proafl,  m.  a.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  he  is  elfe- 
where  mentioned  as  archdeacon. 

In  the  fame  year  Mr.  Locke  publifhed,  in  quarto,  '  A  fecond  Letter 

*  concerning  Toleration.     To  the  Author   of  The  Argument  of  the 

*  Letter  concerning  Toleration  briefly  confidered  and  anfwered.' 

To  this  Mr.  Proafl:  replied,  under  a  perplexing  tide,  in  '  A  third 

*  Letter  concerning  Toleration ;  in  Defence  of  the  Argument  of  the 

*  Letter    concerning  Toleration,    briefly    confidered    and    anfwered.* 
Printed  at  Oxford,    1691,  in  quarto. 

In  anfwer  to  it,  in  1692,  Mr.  Locke  publiflied  *  A  third  Letter  for 

*  Toleration.     To  the  Author  of  the  third  Letter  concerning  Tole- 

*  ration.' — In  quarto. 

After  twelve  years  filence,  another  tra6l  appeared,  written  by  Mr. 
Proaft,  intitled,  *  A  fecond  Letter  to  the  Author  of  three  Letters  for 
'  Toleration.  From  the  Author  of  the  Argument  of  tlie  Letter  con- 
'  cerning  Toleration  briefly  confidered   and  anfwered.     And  of  the 

*  Defence  of  it.     With  a  pofl:fcript,  taking  fome  notice  of  two  paflages 

*  in  The  Rights  of  the  Proteftant  DifTenters.'     Printed  at  Oxford,  1704, 
in  quarto. — *  Imprimatur,  Timo.  Halton,  Pro-Vice-Can.  Oxon.' 

Mr.  Locke  began  a  reply,  which  was  left  unfiniihed,  and  publifhed 
in  his  pofthumous  works. 

Preface  to  the  4to  edition  of  the  Letters  concerning  Toleration. 

up 
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up  in  latin  fome  rules  to  be  obferved  by  them  :  but 
thefc  conferences  were  much  interrupted  by  the  frequent 
changes  he  was  forced  to  make  of  the  places  of  his  re- 
fidence. 

Our  author's  great  w^ork,  the  *  Eflay  concerning  Hu- 

*  manUnderil-anding/  he  had  been  employed  about  for 
fome  years,  and  he  finifhed  it  in  Holland  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1687.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  it  himfelf, 
which  his  friend  Mr.  Le  Clerc  tranilated  into  French, 
and  inferted  in  one  of  his  '  Bibliorheques  *.*  This 
abridgment  was  fo  highly  approved  of  by  all  perfons  of 
underftanding,  and  fmcere  lovers  of  truth,  that  they 
exprelTed  the  ftrongeft  defire  to  fee  the  whole  work. 

About  the  fame  time,  as  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  he 
made  feveral  extradls  of  books,  as  that  of  Boyle  on 
Specific  Medicines,  which  is  inferted  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle;  and  fome  others 
in  the  following  volume. 

At  length  the  happy  revolution  in  1688,  effedled  by 
the  courage  and  good  condudl  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
opened  a  way  for  Mr.  Locke's  return  into  his  own 
country ;  whither  he  came  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
the  princefs  of  Orange.  And  upon  the  reftoration  of 
public  liberty,  he  thought  it  proper  to  affert  his  own 
private  rights.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  procure 
his  refloration  to  his  place  of  ftudent  of  Chrifl-Church; 
not  that  he  defigned  to  return  thither,  but  only  that  it 
might  appear  from  thence,  that  he  had  been  unjuflily 
deprived  of  it.  But  when  he  found,  that  the  college 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  difpoifefs  the  pcrfon  who 
had  been  eledled  in  his  room,  and  that  Utcv  would  only 
admit  him  as  a  fupernumerary  ftudent,  he  defifted  from 
his  claim. 

He  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  his  fpeculations, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1689,  he  publifhed  his 

*  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding.'  This  work,  vrhich 
has  made  our  author's  name  immortal,  and  which  does 
honour  to  our  country,  gave  great  offence  to  many 


Bibliotheque  UniverfeUe,  for  January,  1688. 

people 
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people  at  the  firft  publication.  It  was  propofed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  houfes  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, to  cenfurc  and  difcourage  the  reading  of  it;  and 
after  various  debates  among  themfclves,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  each  head  of  an  houfe  fhould  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college*.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  obvious;  Mr.  Locke  had  let  in  more  light  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  than  was  confident  with  the  dark 
defigns  of  fome  perfons. 

In  the  fame  year  Mr.  Locke  alfo  publiflied  his  '  Two 
*  Treatifes  on  Government  ;'  in  which  he  fully  vindi- 
cated the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  was 
founded,  and  entirely  overturned  all  the  doctrines  of 
llavery. 

His  writings  had  now  procured  him  fuch  high  efteem, 
and  he  had  merited  fo  much  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  have  obtained  a  very 
confiderable  poll ;  but  he  contented  himfeif  with  that 
of  commiflioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200I.  per  ann. 
He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  character,  and 
it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be  envoy  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  eledlor  of  Brandenbourg, 
or  any  other,  where  he  thought  the  air  moft  fuitable  to 
him  ;  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  ill  health. 

About  this  time  the  public  coin  was  very  bad,  having 
been  fo  much  clipped,  and  no  care  ufed  to  reuicdy  it, 
that  it  wanted  above  a  third  of  its  due  value.  The 
effedl  of  this  was,  that  the  people  thought  themfelvcs  a 
great  deal  richer  than  indeed  they  were  :  for  though  the 
coin  was  not  raifed  in  its  value  by  public  authority,  it 
was  put  off  in  trade  for  above  a  third  part  more  than  it 
weighed.  Mr.  Locke  had  obferved  this  diforder  ever 
fince  his  return  to  England  ;  and  he  frequently  fpoke  of 
it,  that  fome  mcafures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  it.-— 
He  faid,  '  that  the  nation  was  in  greater  danger  from 
*■  a  fecrct  unobferved  abufe,  than  from  all  thofe  other 
'  evils  of  which  perfons  were  fo  generally  apprehenfive; 
'  and  that  if  care  was  not  taken  to  rectify  the  com,  that 


*   V.  Letter  to  Collins,  Vol.  IX.  p.  z-]-]. 

*  irregu- 
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*  irregularity  alone  would  prove  fatal  to  us,  though  wc 

*  fhould  lucceed  in  every  thing  elfe/  One  day,  when 
he  fcemed  very  much  difturbed  about  this  matter,  feme 
perfons  rallied  him,  as  if  he  tormented  himfelf  with  a 
groundlefs   fear:    he  anfwered,    ^  that  perfons   might 

*  laugh  if  they  pleafed,  but  they  would  find,  in  a  very 

*  fhort  time,  that  if  care  was  not  taken,  we  fliould  want 
'  money  in  England  to  buy  bread.'  And  accordingly 
there  were  fuch  diforders  on  this  account,  that  the  par- 
liament took  the  matter  into  the  moft  fcrious  confidera- 
tion.  To  aflifl:  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
who  are  not  always  the  beft  judges,  to  form  a  right  un- 
derftanding  of  this  matter,  and  to  excite  them  to  redify 
this  fhameful  abufe,  Mr.  Locke  publifhed  a  little  trea- 
tife,  intitled,  *  Some  Confiderations  of  the  Confequence 
'  of  the  lowering  of  the  Intereff,  and  raifmg  the  Value 
'  of  Money;'  in  which  there  are  many  nice  and  curious 
obfervations  on  both  thofe  fubjecfls,  as  well  as  on  trade 
in  general.  This  treatife  was  Ihortly  followed  by  two 
more  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  in  which  he  obviated  all 
objedlions,  and  confuted  all  his  oppofers. 

He  fully  Ihowed  to  the  world  by  thefe  difcourfes,  that 
he  was  as  able  to  reafon  on  trade  and  bufinefs,  as  on  the 
mofi:  abftract  parts  of  fcience ;  and  that  he  was  none  of 
thofe  philofophers,  who  fpent  their  lives  in  fearch  of 
truths  merely  fpeculative,  and  who  by  their  ignorance 
of  thofe  things  which  concern  the  public  good,  are  in- 
capable of  ferving  their  country.  Thefe  writings  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  the  greateft  perfons, 
wdth  whom  he  ufed  to  converfe  very  freely.  He  held 
weekly  conferences  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal ;  and  when  the  air  of  Lon- 
don began  to  affed:  his  lungs,  he  went  for  fome  days  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough's  feat  near  Fulham,  Vvhere  he 
always  met  with  the  mofl  friendly  reception  :  but  he 
was  obliged  afterward  intirely  to  leave  London,  at  leafh 
all  the  winter  feafon,  and  to  go  to  a  greater  diilance.. 
He  had  made  frequent  vifits  at  different  times  to  fir 
Francis  Mafliam's,  at  Oates,  in  Effex  ;  where  he  found 
the  air  fo  good,  fo  agreeable  to  his  conflitution,  and  the 
icicle ty  fo  delightful^  that  he  was  ealily  prevailed  v/ith 

Vox.  L  c  to 
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to  become  one  of  the  family,  and  to  fettle  there  during 
his  life.  He  was  received  upon  his  own  terms,  that  he 
might  have  his  intlre  liberty,  and  look  upon  himfelf  as 
at  his  own  houfe.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  fludie* 
as  much  as  his  weak  health  would  allow,  being  feldom 
abfent,  becaufe  the  air  of  London  grew  more  and  more 
troublefome  to  him.  He  came  to  tov^n  only  in  the 
fummer  for  three  or  four  months,  and  if  he  returned  to 
Oates  anv  thing  indifpofed,  the  air  of  that  place  foon 
recovered  him. 

In  1693  hepubliflied  his  *  Thoughts  concerning  the 
^  Education  of  Children,'  which  he  improved  confider- 
ably  afterward. 

In  1695   Mr.  Locke  publifhed  his  treatife  of  ^  The 

*  Reafonablenefs   of   Chriftianity,   as   delivered   in  the 

*  Scriptures:'  written,  it  is  faid,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fcheme  which  king  William  IIL  had  much  at  heart, 
of  a  comprehenfion  with  the  dillenters.  In  this  he  has 
proved,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the 
Icripturcs,  and  free  from  all  corrupt  mixtures,  is  the 
mod:  reafonable  inllitution  in  the  world.  This  book 
was  attacked  by  an  ignorant,  but  zealous  divine.  Dr. 
Ed\\ ards,  in  a  very  lude  and  fcurrilous  manner.  Mr- 
Locke  anfwered  Edwards,  and  defended  his  anfwer  with 
fuch  flrength  of  reafon,  that  he  might  juftly  have  ex- 
pected from  his  adverfary  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  errour,  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  thofe  writers  who 
have  no  more  fname  than  reafon  in  them.  Mr.  Locke 
was  alfo  obliged  to  Mr.  Bold,  a  worthy  and  pious 
clergyman,  for  vindicating  his  principles  againil  the 
cavils  of  Edwards. 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr.  Toland  publiflied  a  book, 
intitlcd,  *  Chriflianity  not  myfterious,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  *  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
'  chridian  religion,  not  only  contrary  to  reafon,  but 
'  even  nothing  above  it.'  Mr.  Toland,  in  explaining 
fome  of  his  notions,  ufed  feveral  arguments  from  Mr. 
Locke's  *  Eilay  on  Human  Underflanding.'  Some 
unitarians  alfo  about  this  time  publiflied  feveral  treatifes, 
in  which  they  aflirmed,  that  therc  was  nothing  in  the 
chrifiian  religion  but  what  was  rational  and  intelligible; 

and 
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and  Mr.  Locke  having  afferted  in  his  writings,  that  re- 
velation delivers  nothing  contrary  to  rea lb n ;  thefe 
things  engaged  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the  learned  bifliop  of 
Worcefter,  to  publifli  a  treatife,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  dodlrine  of  the  trinity,  againfl  Mr. 
Toland  and  the  unitarians.  In  this  treatife  the  bifhop 
oppofed  fome  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  judging  them 
heretical,  and  favouring  the  above-mentioned  writers. 
Mr.  Locke  anfwered  him,  and  the  billiop  replied  the 
fame  year.  This  reply  was  confuted,  by  a  fecond  letter 
of  Mr.  Locke's,  which  drew  a  fecond  anfwer  from  the 
biiliop  in  1698  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  again  replied  in  a  third 
letter,  wherein  he  treated  more  largely  of  '  the  cer- 
^  tainty  of  reafon  by  ideas,  of  the  certainty  of  fanh,  of 
'  the  refurre(5lion  of  the  fame  body,  and  the  immate- 
'  riality  of  the  foul.'  He  fhowed  the  perfedl  agree- 
ment of  his  principles  with  the  chriflian  religion,  and 
that  he  had  advanced  nothing  which  had  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  fcepticifm,  Vvhich  the  bifliop  had  very  igno- 
rantly  charged  him  with.  But  the  bifliop  dying  fome 
time  after  this,  the  difpute  ended.  In  this  controverfy 
every  body  admired  the  ftrength  of  Mr.  Locke's  rea- 
foning,  his  great  clearnefs  and  exa(ftnefs,  both  in  ex- 
plaining his  oivn  notions  and  principles,  and  confuting 
thofe  of  his  adverfary :  nor  were  men  of  underftandinix" 
lefs  furprifed,  that  fo  learned  a  man  as  the  bifhop  fhould 
engage  in  a  controverfy,  wherein  he  had  all  the  difad- 
vantages  pollibie  ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  able  to  main- 
tain his  opinions  againfl:  Mr.  Locke,  whofe  reafon ing  he 
neither  undcrftood,  nor  the  thing  itfelf  about  which  he 
difputed.  This  learned  bifliop  had  fpe;U  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time  in  the  fludy  of  ecclefiailical  antiqui- 
ties, and  reading  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  but 
was  no  great  philofopher;  nor  had  he  ever  accuftomed 
him.felf  to  that  clofe  way  of  thinking  and  reafoning,  in 
which  Mr.  Locke  did  fo  highly  excel.  However,  though 
our  philofopher  had  fo  great  a  victory  over  the  bifhop, 
and  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  bifliop's  unjuft 
charges  againd  him,  and  for  his  writing  on  fubjedls  of 
w^hich  he  was  ^o  grofsly  ignorant ;  yet  he  did  not  make 
an  infolent  triumph  over  his  ignorance,  bur  in  the  con* 
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futation  of  his  crrours  treated  him  with  great  refped. 
He  fliows,  indeed,  that  the  biihop  did  not  underltand 
the  fubied  he  wrote  about,  and  that  he  was  very  incor- 
recl  and  inaccurate  in  his  exprefhons ;  but  he  rather  in- 
iinuates  this  by  producing  the  biiliop's  own  words,  and 
leaving  his  readers  to  judge,  than  refleds  on  him  for 
it.  In  lliort,  never  was  a  controverfy  managed  w  ith  fo 
much  art  and  fkill  on  one  iide ;  nor,  on  the  other,  fo 
imjuftly,  confufedly,  or  fo  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
author.  Time,  which  is  the  beft  judge  of  things,  has 
abundantly  manifefted  this.  The  bifliop's  writings  on 
that  fubjed,  like  all  thofe  of  our  author's  adverfaries, 
are  negleded  and  buried  in  oblivion ;  but  his  own  will 
live  for  ever. 

In  1695  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miHioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  w^orth  loool. 
per  annum.  The  duties  of  this  poll  he  difcharged  with 
much  care  and  diligence,  and  with  univerfal  approba- 
tion. He  continued  in  it  till  the  year  1700,  when,  upon 
the  increafe  of  his  aflhmatic  diforder,  he  was  forced  to 
refign  it. 

He  acquainted  no  perfon  with  his  defign  of  leaving 
that  place,  till  he  had  given  up  his  commiflion  into  the 
king's  own  hand.  The  king  was  very  unwilling  to 
difmifs  him,  and  told  our  author,  that  he  would  be  well 
pleafed  with  his  continuance  in  that  office,  though  he 
ihould  give  little  or  no  attendance;  for  that  he  did  not 
defire  him  to  flay  in  town  one  day  to  the  hurt  of  his 
health.  But  Mr.  Locke  told  the  king,  that  he  could  not 
in  confcience  hold  a  place  to  w  hich  fuch  a  falary  was 
annexed,  without  discharging  the  duties  of  it;  and 
therefore  he  begged  leave  to  relign  it.  King  William 
had  a  great  eftcem  for  our  author,  and  would  fometimes 
fend  for  him  to  difcourfe  on  public  affairs,  and  to  know 
his  fentiments  of  things.  Mr.  Locke  once  told  the 
king  very  plainly,  that  if  the  univerfities  were  not  re- 
formed, and  other  principles  taught  there,  than  had 
been  formerly  inculcated,  they  would  either  deftroy  him, 
or  fome  of  his  fuccelTors,  or  both. 

He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 

prudent  without  cunning,    eafy,    affable,  and   conde- 
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fcending  without  any  mean  complaifance.  If  there  was 
any  thing  he  could  not  bear,  it  was  ill  manners,  and  a 
rude  behaviour.  This  was  ever  ungrateful  to  him,  un- 
lefs  when  he  perceived  that  it  proceeded  from  igno- 
rance ;  but  when  it  was  the  effed  of  pride,  ill-nature, 
or  brutality,  he  detefted  it.  He  looked  on  civility  not 
only  as  a  duty  of  humanity,  but  of  chriflianity ;  and  he 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  more  prefTed  and  urged  upon 
men  than  it  commonly  is.  He  recommended  on  this 
occalion  a  treatife  in  the  moral  EiTays,  written  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  ^  concerning  the  means  of 
*  preferving  peace  among  men,*  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Whichcote's  fermons  on  the  fubjedl:.  He 
■was  exa^l  to  his  word,  and  religioufly  performed  what- 
ever he  promifed.  He  was  very  fcrupulous  of  giving 
recommendations  of  perfons  whom  he  did  not  well  know, 
and  would  by  no  means  commend  thofe  whom  he  thought 
not  to  deferve  it.  If  he  was  told  that  his  recommendation 
had  not  produced  the  etfecfl  expected,  he  would  fay, 
^  the  reafon  of  that  was  becaufe  he  never  deceived  any 
perfon  by  faying  more  than  he  knew  i  that  he  never 
paiTed  his  word  for  any  but  fuch  as  he  believed  would 
anfwer  the  characfler  he  gave  of  them  ;  and  that  if  he 
fhould  do  otherwife,  his  recommendations  would  be 
worth  nothing.' 

He  was  naturally  very  adive,  and  employed  himfelf 
as  much  as  his  health  would  permit.  Sometimes  he 
diverted  Kimfelf  with  working  in  the  garden,  which  he 
wtW  underflood.  He  loved  walking,  but  not  being 
able  to  walk  much,  through  the  diforder  of  his  lungs, 
he  ufed  to  ride  out  after  dinner ;  and  when  he  could  not 
bear  a  horfe,  he  went  in  a  chaife.  He  always  chofe  to 
have  company  with  him,  though  it  were  but  a  child, 
for  he  took  pleafure  in  talking  with  children  of  a  good 
education*.  His  bad  health  was  a  difturbance  to  none 
but  himfelf;  and  any  perfon  might  be  with  him  without 
any  other  concern  than  that  of  feeing  him  fuffer.  He 
did  not  differ  from  others  in  his  diet,  but  only  in  that 
his  ufual  drink  was  nothing  but  water ;  and  he  thought 
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that  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  lengthening  his  life. 
To  this  he  alfo  thought  the  prefervation  of  his  fight 
V  as  in  a  great  meafure  owing,  for  he  could  read  by 
candle-light  all  forts  of  books  to  the  lafl,  if  they  were 
not  of  a  very  fmall  print,  without  the  ufe  of  fpcdacles. 
He  had  no  other  diftemper  but  his  afthma,  except  a 
deafnefs  for  about  fix  months,  which  he  lamented  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  telling  him,   '  he  thought  it 

*  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf,  as  it  deprived  him  of  all 

*  converfation/ 

The  lafb  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  fpcnt 
chicHy  at  Oates,  feldom  coming  to  town;  and  during 
this  agreeable  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures. 

In  1704  our  author's  ftrength  began  to  fail  more  than 
ever  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer;  a  feafon  which 
for  feveral  years  had  rellored  him  feme  degrees  of 
ftrength.  His  weaknefs  made  him  apprehend  his  death 
Avas  near.  He  often  fpoke  of  it  himfelf,  but  always 
with  great  compofure,  though  he  omitted  none  of  the 
precautions  which  his  fkill  in  medicine  could  fugged', 
in  order  to  prolong  his  life.  At  length  his  legs  began 
to  fwell ;  and  that  fwelling  increafing  every  day,  his 
ftrength  diminifhed  vifibly.  He  then  faw  how  ffiort  a 
time  he  had  to  live,  arid  prepared  to  quit  this  world, 
with  a  deep  {trac  of  the  manifold  blefTings  of  God  to 
him,  which  he  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his  friends, 
and  full  of  a  fincere  refignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
of  firm  hopes  in  his  promifes  of  a  future  life.  For 
fome  weeks,  as  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  he  was  carried 
about  the  houfe  in  a  chair.  The  day  before  his  death, 
lady  Madiam  being  alone  with  him,  and  fitting  by  his 
bed,  he  exhorted  her,  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a 
ftatc  of  preparation  for  a  better ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  lived  long  enough,  and  thanked  God  for  having 
paiTed  his  life  fo  happily,  but  that  this  life  appeared  to^ 
him  a  mere  vanity.  He  had  no  fleep  that  night,  but 
refolved  to  try  to  rife  next  morning,  as  he  did.  He  was 
carried  into  his  ftudy,  and  placed  in  an  eafy  chair,  where 
he  flept  a  confiderable  w^hile  at  different  times.  Seem- 
ing to  be  a  little  refrefhed,  he  would  be  drcfTed  as  he 

ufed 
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ufed  to  be.  He  then  defircd  lady  Mafliam,  who  was 
reading  the  pfalms  low,  while  he  was  drefTing,  to  read 
aloud  :  fhe  did  fo,  and  he  appeared  very  attentive,  till 
the  approach  of  death  preventing  him,  he  defired  her 
to  break  off,  and  a  few  minutes  after  expired,  on  odober 
28,  1704,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  a'ge.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  High  Lever,  in  EfTex, 
and  the  following  infcription,  placed  againfl  the  church^ 
wall,  was  written  by  himfclf : 

'  SisTE  VIATOR,  Hie  juxta  fitus  e(l  Joannes  Locke. 

*  Si  qualis  fuerit  rogas,  mediocritate  fua  contentum  fe 

*  vixille  rcfpondet.  Literis  innutritus,  eoufque  profe- 
'  cit,  ut  veritati  unice  litaret.  Hoc  ex  fcriptis  illius 
'  difce;  quie,  quod  de  eo  reliquum  eft,  majori  fide  tibi 
'  cxhibebunt,  quam  epitaphii  fufpedla  eiogia.  Virtutes 
'   li  quas  habuit,  minores  fane  quam  fibi  laudi,  tibi  in 

*  exemplum  proponeret.     Vitia  una  fepeliantur-     Mo- 

*  rum  exemplum  fi  quaeras,  in  evangelio  habes  ;  vitio- 

*  rum  utinam  nufquam :  mortalitatis,  certe,  quod  pro- 

*  fit,  hie  ct  ubique.' 

Natum  An.  Dni.  1632,  Aug.  29**. 

Mortuum  1704,  Oc^.  28*. 
Memorat  hac  tabula 

Brevi  et  ipfa  pcritura. 

Thus  died  this  great  and  moil  excellent  philofophcr, 
who,  after  he  had  befiowed  many  years  in  matters  of 
fcrence  and  fpeculation,  happily  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures,  which  he  carefully  examined 
with  the  fame  liberty  he  had  ufed  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
other  fciences. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  attempt  a  panegyric  on  our 
author.  His  writings  are  now  well  known,  and  valued, 
and  will  laft  as  long  as  the  englilh  language.  Some  ac- 
count of  thefe  has  been  given  in  the  editor's  preface, 
and  a  farther  defcription  of  them  occurs  in  Des  Mai* 
zeaux's  dedication,  towards  the  middle  of  our  laft  vol. 
His  charade r,  by  P.  Cofte,  is  likewife  delivered  at  large 
in.  the  fame  place,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it 
inadvertently  was  in  a  former  edition. 

CON- 


A  N 


ESSAY 


CONCERNING 


HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING, 


IN    FOUR    BOOKS, 


As  thou  knoweH  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  nor  how  the  bones 
do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child,  even  fo  thou  knoweft 
not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things,  Ecclef.  xi,  5, 

Quam  bellum  eft  velle  confiteri  potius  nefcire  quod  nefcias,  quam  ifta 
effutientem  naufeare  atque  ipfum  fibi  difplicere ! 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  Lib.  i. 


TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

THOMAS 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery^ 

Baron    Herbert  of  Cardiff,    Lord  Rofs  of  Kendal, 
Par,    Fitzhugh,     Marmion,     St.    Quintin,    and 
Shurland  ;   Lord  Prefident  of  his  Majeftys  Moji 
Honourable  Privy  Council ^  afid  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South-Wales. 

M  Y    L  O  R  D, 

'T^  HIS  Treatife,  which  is  grown  up  under . 
^  your  lordfhip's  eye,  and  has  ventured  into 
the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural 
kind  of  right,  come  to  your  lordlliip  for  that  pro- 
tedlion,  which  you  feveral  years  fince  promifed  \U 
It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  foever, 
fet  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover 
the  faults  that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  in 
print  muft  ftand  and  fall  by  their  own  worth,  or  the 
Reader's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing*  more  to 
be.  defired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  hearing, 
nobody  is  more  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than  your 
lordfhip,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  fo  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  re- 
ceffes.      Your  lordfhip  is  known  to  have  fo  far 
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advanced  your  fpeculations  in  the  moft  abftraft  and 
general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and 
approbation  of  the  defign  of  this  treatife,  will  at 
leaft  preferve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thofe  parts  a  little 
weighed,  which  might  otherw^fe,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  deferve  no  confideration,  for  being  fome- 
wh:.t  out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of 
novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongft  thofe  who  judge 
of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the 
fafliion;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the 
received  do6lrines.  Truth  fcarce  ever  yet  carried  it 
by  vote  any  where  at  its  firft  appearance  :  new 
opinions  are  always  fufpedted,  and  ufually  oppofed, 
without  any  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the 
lefs  fo  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It 
is  trial  and  examination  muft  give  it  price,  and  not 
any  antique  fafliion:  and  though  it  be  not  yet  cur- 
rent by  the  public  ftamp;  yet  it  may,  for  all  that, 
be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  lefs 
genuine.  Your  lordfliip  can  give  great  and  con- 
vincing inflances  of  this,  whenever  you  pleafe  to 
oblige  the  public  with  fome  of  thofe  large  and  com- 
prchenfive  difcoverics  you  have  made  of  truths  hi- 
therto unknown,  unlefs  to  fome  few,  from  whom 
your  lordfliip  has  been  pleafed  not  wholly  to  con- 
ceal them.  This  alone  were  a  fufficient  reafon,  were 
there  no  other,  why  I  fliould  dedicate  this  Effay  to 
your  lordfhip ;  and  its  having  fome  little  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vaft 
fyflem  of  the  fciences  your  lordlhip  has  made  fo 
new,  exad-,  and  inflrudive  a  draught  of,  I  think  it 
glory  enough,  if  your  lordfliip  permit  me  to  boaft, 
that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  fome  thoughts 

not 
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not  wholly  different  from  yours.  If  your  lordfhio 
think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this  fliould 
appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reafon,  fome 
time  or  other,  ^to  lead  your  lord(hip  farther  ;  and 
you  will  allow  me  to  lliy,  that  you  here  give  the 
world  an  earnefl  of  fomething,  that,  if  they  can 
bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation. 
This,  my  lord,  fhows  what  a  pre  fen  t  I  here  make 
to  your  lordihip;  juft  fuch  as  the  poor  man  does  to 
his  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the  bafliet 
of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  has 
more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much 
greater  perfed:ion.  Wcrthlefs  things  receive  a  va- 
lue, when  they  are  made  the  offerings  of  refped:, 
efleem,  and  gratitude  :  thefe  you  have  given  me  fa 
mighty  and  peculiar  reafons  to  have,  in  the  highefl 
degree,  for  your  lordihip,  that  if  they  can  add  a 
price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable 
to  their  own  greatnefs,  I  can  with  confidence  brag, 
I  here  make  your  lordflnp  the  richeft  prefent  yoa 
ever  received.  This  I  am  fure,  I  am  under  the 
greatefl  obligations  to  feek  all  occafions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  train  of  favours  I  have  received  from 
your  lordihip  ;  favours,  though  great  and  impor- 
tant in  themfelves,  yet  made  much  more  f;  by  the 
forwardnefs,  concern,  and  kindnefs,  and  other 
obliging  circumftances,  that  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany them.  To  all  this,  you  are  pleafed  to  add 
that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  reliih  to  all 
the  reft :  you  vouchfafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  de- 
grees of  your  efteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your 
good  thoughts  ;  I  had  almoft  faid  friendlhip.  This, 
my  lord,  your  words  and  actions  fo  conftantly  fiaow 
on  all  occafions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  abfent, 
that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every 
body  knows :  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  man- 
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ners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many  are  wlt- 
nelTes  of,  and  every  day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
your  lordlhip  for.  I  wifh  they  could  as  eafily  aflift 
niy  o-ratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordfliip.  This 
I  am  fure,  I  (hould  write  of  the  underftanding 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  fenfible 
of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity 
to  tcftify  to  the  world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
be,  and  how  much  I  am. 


My   LORD, 

Tmr  Lordf:!p*s 
Mofi  humble,  and 

Moji  obedient  fervant. 


Dcrfet-Coifrtt   24th 
of  Majy  i68q> 

JOHN    LOCKE. 


THE 

EPISTLE 

to      THE 

READER; 

READER, 

IH  E  R  E  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the  di- 
verfion  of  fome  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours  :  if  ft 
has  the  good  luck  to  prove  fo  of  any  of  thine,  and 
thou  haft  but  half  fo  much  pleafure  in  reading,  as  I 
had  in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money, 
as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  beftowed-  Miflake  not  this,  for 
a  commendation  of  my  work  ;  nor  conclude,  becaufe 
I  was  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  it^  that  therefore  I  iiai 
fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  fparrows,  has  no  lefs  fport,  though  a  much 
lefs  coniiderable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler 
game  :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  fubjedl  of 
;his  trcatife,  the  UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not 
know,  that  as  it  is  the  moil  elevated  faculty  of  the  foul, 
fo  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  confbant  de- 
light than  any  of  the  other.  Its  fearches  after  truth, 
are  a  fort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
purfuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleafure.  Every  ftep 
the  mind  takes  in  its  progrefs  towards  knowledge, 
makes  fome  difcovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
beft  too,  for  the  time  at  lead. 

For  the  underftanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  ob- 
jedis  only  by  its  own  fight.  Cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
what  it  difcovers,  having  lefs  regret  for  v/hat  has  efcaped 
it,  becaufe  it  is  unknown.     Thus   he  v*.'ho  has  raifed 
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himfclf  above  the  alms-bafkct,  and  not  content  to  live 
lazily  on  fcraps  of  begged  opinions,  fets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (what- 
ever he  lights  on)  not  mifs  the  hunter's  fatisfadion  ; 
every  moment  of  his  purfuit  will  reward  his  pains  with 
fome  delight,  and  he  will  have  reafon  to  think  his  time 
not  ilUfpcnt,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boaft  of  any 
great  acquilition. 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  let 
loofe  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing  ; 
which  thou  oughtell  not  to  omvy  them,  lince  they  afford 
thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diverfion,  if  thou  wilt 
make  ufc  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to 
them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myfelf:  but  if 
they  arc  taken  upon  truft  from  others,  it  is  no  great 
matter  what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but 
fome  meaner  confideration  :  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  concerned,  what  he  fays  or  thinks,  who  fays  of 
■thinks  only  as  he  is  diredred  by  another.  If  thou  judg- 
eft  for  thyfelf,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  ajid 
then  I  fliall  not  be  harmed  or  offended,  w  hatevcr  be  thy 
cenfurc.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  treatife,  of  the  truth  whereof  1  am  not  fully 
perfuaded  ;  yet  I  confider  myfelf  as  liable  to  miflakes, 
as  I  can  think  thee,  and  know  that  this  book  mull  ftand 
or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but 
thy  own.  If  thou  lindefl  little  in  it  new  or  inffrudlivc 
to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not 
meant  for  thofe  that  had  already  maltered  this  fubjedt:, 
and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  un- 
derhand ings  ;  but  for  .my  own  informaiion,  and  the 
fatisfadion  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  them- 
felves  not  to  have  fufficiently  conlidered  it.  Were  it 
fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  hiflory  of  this  Ellay,  I 
fhould  tell  thee,  that  five  or  fix  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  difcourfing  on  a  fubjedt  very  remote 
from  this,  found  thcmifehes  quickly  at  a  (land,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  fide.  After  w^e  had  a 
while  puzzled  ourfelves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a 
refolution  of  thofe  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  wc  took  a  wrong  courfe ;  and 
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that  before  we  fet  ourfelves  upon  inquiries  .of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  neceffary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
fee  what  objedls  our  underilandings  were,  or  were  not, 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  propofed  to  the  company, 
who  all  readily  afTented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  (liould  be  our  firll  inquiry.  Some  hafty  and 
undigefted  thoughts  on  a  fubjcct  I  had  never  before 
confidered,  which  I  fet  down  againfi  our  next  meeting* 
gave  the  firft  entrance  into  this  difcourfe ;  which  hav- 
ing been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
treaty ;  written  by  incoherent  parcels ;  and  after  long 
intervals  of  negled:,  refumed  again,  as  my  humour  or 
©ccafions  permitted;  and  at  laft,  in  a  retirement, 
where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leifure,  i% 
was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  feefl:  it. 

This  difcontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occad- 
oned,  befidcs  others,  two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  too 
little  and  too  much  may  be  faid  in  it.  If  thou  findeft 
any  thing  wanting,  I  Ihail  be  glad,  that  what  I  have 
writ  gives  thee  any  delire,  that  I  fhould  have  gone 
farther:  if  it  feems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  mud 
blame  the  fubjccSl  ;  for  when  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I 
thought  all  I  Ihould  have  to  fay  on  this  matter,  would 
have  been  contained  in  one  flieet  of  paper  ;  but  the  far- 
ther I  went,  the  larger  profpccl  I  had;  new  difcoveries 
led  me  ftill  on,  and  fo  it  grew  infenfibly  to  the  bulk  it 
now  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny,  but  poflibly  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compafs  than  it  is  ;  and  that 
feme  parts  of  it  might  be  contracted ;  the  way  it  has 
been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of 
interruption,  being  apt  to  caufcfome  repetitions.  But  to 
confefs  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy  to 
make  it  fhorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  hou'  little  I  herein  confult  my  own 
reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  io 
apt  to  difgufl:  the  mod  judicious,  who  are  always  the 
niceft  readers.  But  they  who  know  lloth  is  apt  to 
content  itfelf  with  any  excufe,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine 
has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  very 
good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defencci 
t^at   the  fame  notion,  having  different  refpcds,  jnay^ 
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be  convenient  or  necefTary  to  prove  or  illuflrate  feveral 
parts  of  the  fame  difcourfe;  and  that  fo  it  has  hap- 
pened in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  waving  that,  I  fhall 
frankly  avow,  that  I  have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon 
the  fame  argument,  and  exprelled  it  different  ways, 
with  a  quite  different  defign.  I  pretend  not  to  publiih 
this  Eiray  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts, 
and  quick  apprcheniions  ;  to  fuch  maftcrs  of  know- 
ledge, I  profcfs  myfelf  a  fcholar,  and  therefore  warn 
them  before-hand  not  to  expecl  any  thing  here,  but 
what,  being  fpun  out  of  my  own  coarfe  thoughts,  is 
fitted  to  men  of  my  own  fize  ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  thoughts  fome 
truths,  which  eflabliflied  prejudice,  or  the  abftradled- 
nefs  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  might  render  difficult. 
Some  objecis  had  need  be  turned  on  every  lide  :  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confcfs  fome  of  thefe  are 
to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  1  fufpecl  they 
will  appear  to  others  ;  it  is  not  one  fimple  view  of  it, 
that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  undcrllanding, 
or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lafling  impreflion.  There 
are  few-,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferved  in  themfelves 
or  others,  that  what  in  one  w^ay  of  propofmg  was  very 
obfcure,  another  v.ay  of  exprelnng  it  has  made  very 
clear  and  intelligible :  though  afterw'ard  the  mind 
found  little  ditierence  in  the  phrafcs,  and  wondered 
why  one  failed  to  be  under  flood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's 
imagination.  We  have  our  underflandings  no  lefs  dif- 
ferent than  our  palates  ;  and  he  that  thinks  the  fame 
truth  fliall  be  equally  relifhed  by  everyone  in  the  fame 
drefs,  may  as  well  hope  to  feaft  every  one  with  the  fame 
fort  of  cookery  :  the  meat  may  be  the  fame,  and  the 
nouriOmient  good,  yet  everyone  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  with  that  feafoning  :  and  it  mull:  be  dreffed  another 
way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  fome,  even  of 
ftrong  conflitutions.  The  truth  is,  thofe  who  advifed 
me  to  publifli  it,  advifed  me,  for  this  reafon,  to  pub- 
lifh  it  as  it  is:  and  fince  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it 
go  abroad,  I  defire  it  fhould  be  undcrflood  by  whoever 
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gives  himfelf  the  pains  to  read  it ;  I  have  fo  little  af- 
fedion  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  thi« 
ElTay  might  be  of  fome  ufc  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me,  I  fliould  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
fome  friends,  who  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  it.  My 
appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  purpofe  to  be  as 
Lifefui  as  I  may,  I  think  it  necefTary  to  make  what  I  have 
to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  forts  of  readers, 
as  I  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the  fpeculative  and 
quick-fighted  fhould  complain  of  my  being  in  fome 
parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accuflomed  to 
abftrad:  fpeculations,  or  prepoflcircd  with  different 
notions,  fhould  miflake,  or  not  comprehend  m/ 
meaning. 

It  will  pofiibly  be  cenfured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanitj 
or  infolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  inftrudt  this  our  know- 
ing age  ;  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own,  that  f 
publifh  this  EiTay  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful  to  others- 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of  thofe,  who 
with  a  feigned  modefty  condemn  as  ufelefs,  what  they 
themfelves  write,  methinks  it  favours  much  more  of 
vanity  or  infolence,  to  publilh  a  book  for  any  other 
end  ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  refped  he  owes 
the  public,  who  prints,  and  confequently  expedls  men 
lliGuld  read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not  they  (houid 
meet  w^th  any  thing  of  ufe  to  themfelves  or  others  : 
and  fhould  nothing  elfe  be  found  allowable  in  this 
treatife,  yet  my  delign  will  not  ceafe  to  be  fo  ;  and 
the  goodnefs  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  fome  excufe 
for  the  worthlelTnefs  of  my  prefent.  It  is  that  chiefly 
which  fecures  me  from  the  fear  of  ccnfure,  which  I  ex- 
ped:  not  to  efcape  more  than  better  writers.  Men*s 
principles,  notions,  and  reliflies  are  fo  dilferent,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleafes  or  difpleales  all 
men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 
lead  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  moft  eafy  to  be 
fatisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  pleafe,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell 
all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatife  was 
not  at  firfl  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore  they  need 
not  bq  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.     But  ytt 
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if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may 
do  it  fecurely  :  for  I  fliall  find  fome  better  way  of 
fpendino;  my  time,  than  in  fiich  kind  of  converfation. 
I  fliall  alwavs  have  the  fatisfadion  to  have  aimed  fin- 
cercly  at  truth  and  ufefulnefs,  though  in  one  of  tlie 
meaneft  ways.  The  commonweakh  of  learning  is  not 
at  this  time  without  mafter-builders,  whofe  mighty 
defigns,  in  advancing  the  fciences,  will  leave  lafting 
monuments  to  the  admiration  of  pollerity  :  but  every 
one  muft  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham  :  and 
in  an  age  that  produces  fuch  maflers,  as  the  great— 
Huygenius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
fome  others  of  that  ftrain ;  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground 
a  little,  and  removing  fome  of  the  rubbilh  that  lies  in 
the  way  to  knowledge  ;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours 
of  ingenious  and  induftrious  men  had  not  been  much 
cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  ufe  of  uncouth, 
affedled,  or  unintelligible  terms,  introduced  into  the 
fciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that  degree, 
that  philofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  know- 
ledge of  things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to 
be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con- 
verfation. Vague  and  infignificant  forms  of  fpeech, 
and  abufe  of  language,  have  fo  long  palled  for  myf- 
teries  of  fcience ;  and  hard  and  mifapplied  words, 
with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prefcription,  fuch 
a  right  to  be  mifl:aken  for  deep  learning,  and  height 
of  fpeculation,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade, 
either  thofe  who  fpeak,  or  thofe  who  hear  them,  that 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance 
of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  fanduary 
of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  fuppofe,  fome  fer- 
vice  to  human  underftanding  :  though  fo  few  are  apt 
to  think  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  ufe  of 
words  ;  or  that  the  language  of  the  feet  they  are  of, 
has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or 
corredted  ;  that  I  hope  I  fliall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  fo  plam,  that  neither  the  inve^ 
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tcratenefs  of  the  mifchief,  nor  the  prevalence  of  the 
fafliion,  fhaii  be  any  cxcufe  for  thofe,  who  will  not 
take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  ov/n  words,  and 
will  nor  fuiter  the  fignificancy  of  their  exprcffions  to  be 
inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  fliort  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tife,  which  was  printed  i68S,  was  by  fome  condemned 
without  reading,  becaufc  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it  5 
they  too  hafiily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  fuppofed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the 
notion  or  proof  of  fpirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like 
offence  at  the" entrance  of  this  trcatife,  I  fhall  defire 
him  to  read  it  through  ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  taking  away  Life  foundations,  is 
not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  of  truth  ;  which 
is  never  injured  or  endangered  fo  much,  as  when  mixed 
with,  or  built  on  fallhood.  In  the  fecond  edition,  I 
added  as  followeth  : 

The  bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing 
of  this  fecond  edition,  which  he  has  promifed,  by  the 
corred:nefs  of  it,  fliall  make  amends  for  the  many 
faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  defires  too,  that 
it  fliould  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter 
concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments in  other  places.  Thefe  I  mufl:  inform  my  reader 
are  not  all  new  matter,  but  moft  of  them  either  far- 
ther confirmations  of  what  I  had  faid,  or  explications, 
to  prevent  others  being  miffaken  in  the  fenfe  of  what 
was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from 
it ;  I  mull  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in 
Book  II.  Chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the 
will,  I  thought  deferved  as  accurate  a  view,  as  I  was 
capable  of:  thofe  fubjeiis  having  in  all  ages  exercifed 
the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  queftions  and 
difficulties,  that  have  not.  a  little  perplexed  morality 
and  divinity  ;  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  that  men  are 
moll  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  clofer  infpec- 
tion  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  ftricler 
examination  of  thofe  motives  and  views  they  are  turned 
by,  I  have  found  reafon  fomewhat  tQ  alter  the  thoughts 
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I  formerly  hid  concerning  that^  which  gives  the  laft 
determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  adions. 
This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world 
"uith  as  much  freedom  and  readinefs^  as  I  at  firfl  pub- 
Jiihcd  what  then  feemcd  to  me  to  be  right ;  thinking 
myfclf  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppofe  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  againft  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  feck, 
and  that  -w  ill  always  be  welcome  to  mc,  when  or  from 
whence  foever  it  comes. 

But  \^hat   forward nefs  foever   I  have  to  refign  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ, 
upon  the  hrft  evidence  of  any  errour  in  it  ;  yet  this  I 
mull  own,  that  I  have  not   had  the  good  luck  to  re- 
ceive any  light  from  thofe  exceptions  I  have  met  with 
in  print  againll  any  part  of  my  book  ;  nor  have,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  urged  againft  it,  found  reafon  to 
alter  my  fenie,  in  any   of  the   points   have  been  quef- 
tioned.     Whether  the  fubjecl  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  curfory  readers, 
at  lead:  fuch  as  are  prepoflefled,  are  willing  to  allow  : 
or,  whether   any    obfcurity  in  my  exprcfiions    calls   a 
cloud  over  it,  and   thefe  notions  are  made  difficult  to 
others  apprehenfions  in  my  way  of  treating  them  :  fo 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often   miftaken,  and 
I  have   not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly 
underllood.     There  are  fo  many  inflances  of  this,  that 
I   think  it  juftice  to   my   reader  and   myfelf,  to  con- 
clude, that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  underftood  by  thofe  who  pcrufe  it  with  that 
•attention  and  indifferency,  which  every   one,  who  will 
give  himfelf   the   pains  to  read,    ought  to  employ  in 
reading;  or  elfe,  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo   obfcurely, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.     Which  ever 
of  thefe   be   the   truth,    it  is  myfelf  only  am   affeded 
thereby,  and  therefore  I  fhall  be  far  from  troubling  my 
reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to 
thofe  fevcral  objecftions  I   have   met  with,  to  paffagcs 
here  and   there  of  my  book  :  fmce  I   perfuade   myfelf, 
that  he  who   thinks   them   of  moment   enough  to  be 
concerned  whether  they  are  true  or  fiilfc,  will  be  able  to 
6  fee. 
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fee,  that  what  is  faid,  is  either  not  well  fouRdedj  or  elfc 
not  contrary  to  my  dodlrine,  when  I  and  my  oppofcr 
Come  both  to  be  well  iinderftood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  Ihould 
be  loft,  have  piiblifhed  their  cenfures  of  my  ElTay,  with 
this  honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not  fuffcr  it  to 
be  an  EfTay  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  fnall  not 
wafte  my  reader's  time  in  fo  idle  or  ill-natured  an 
employment  of  mine,  as  to  leflen  the  fatisfaction  any 
one  has  in  himfelf,  or  gives  to  others,  in  fo  hafty  a 
confutation  of  what  I  have  written. 

The  bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
my  Eflay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had 
leifure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  fhould 
think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  ad- 
vertife  the  reader,  that  befides  feveral  corrections  I  had 
made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  which 
it  was  neceffary  to  mention,  becaufe  it  ran  through  the 
whole  book,  and  is  of  confequence  to  be  rightly  un- 
derftood.     What  I  thereupon  faid  was  this  : 

Clear  and  diftind:  ideas  are  terms,  which,  though  fa- 
miliar and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  rcafoa 
to  think  every  one^  who  ufes,  does  not  perfeclly  under- 
fland.  And  poilibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who 
gives  himfelf  the  trouble  to  coniider  them  fo  far  as  to 
know  what  he  himfelf  or  others  precifely  mean  by 
them  :  I  have  therefore  in  moft  places  chofe  to  put  de-« 
terminate  or  determined,  inftead  of  clear  and  diftind:, 
as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning 
in  this  matter.  By  thofe  denominations,  I  mean  fome 
objecl-  in  the  mind,  and  confequently  determined,  i.  e, 
fuch  as  it  is  there  {etn  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I 
think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined 
idea,  when  fuch  as  it  is  at  any  time  obje(ftively  in  the 
mind,  and  fo  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  with- 
out variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  found, 
\vhich  is  to  be  fteadily  the  iign  of  that  very  fame  ob- 
jedi:  of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  de- 
terminate, when  applied  to  a  iimple  idea,  I  mean  that 
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fjmpic  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its  view,  or 
perceives  in  iLfelf,  when  that  idea  is  laid  to  be  in  it: 
by  determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean 
fuch  an  one  as  confifls  ot  a  determinate  number  of  cer- 
tain fimple  or  lefs  complex  ideas,  joined  in  fuch  a  pro- 
portion and  fituation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view, 
and  fees  in  itfclf,  when  that  idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or 
iliould  be  prefent  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to 
it :  I  fay  ihould  be ;  becaufe  it  is  not  every  one,  not 
perhaps  any  one,  who  is  fo  careful  of  his  language, 
as  to  ufe  no  word,  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the 
precife  determined  idea,  which  he  refolves  to  make 
it  the  lign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  caufe  of  no 
fmall  obfcurity  and  confulion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
difcourfes. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language^, 
fo  anfwer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's 
difcourfes  and  reafonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  when  any  one  ufcs  any  term,  he  may  have  in  hig 
mind  a  determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  fign 
of,  and  to  which  he  fliould  keep  it  fl:eadily  annexed,^ 
during  that  prefent  difcourfe.  Where  he  does  not,  or 
cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  diftincfl 
ideas  :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  fo  ;  and  therefore  there 
can  be  expected  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  confufion, 
where  fuch  terms  arc  made  ufe  of,  which  have  not  fuch 
a  precife  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas 
a  way  of  fpeaking  lefs  liable  to  miftakes,  than  clear 
and  diflinci:  :  and  where  men  have  got  fuch  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  they  reafon,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 
they  will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doybts  and  difputes 
at  an  end.  The  greatcfl:  part  of  the  queftions  and 
controverfics  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  ufe  of  words,  or  (which  is  the 
fame)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  fland 
for  ;  I  have  made  choice  of  thefe  terms  to  fignify, 
I.  Some  immediate  objedl  of  the  mind,  which  it  per- 
ceives and  has  before  it,  diftind:  from  the  found  it  ufes 
as  a  fign  of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.e. 
which  the  mind  has  in  itfclf,  and  knows,  and  fees  there, 
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be  determined  without  any  change  to  that  name^  and 
that  name  determined  to  that  precife  idea.  If  men  had 
fuch  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  difcourfes, 
they  would  both  difcern  how  far  their  own  inquiries  and 
difcourfes  went,  and  avoid  the  greateft  part  of  the  dif- 
putes  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

Befides  this,  the  bookfellcr  will  think  it  necelTary  I 
fliould  advertife  the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of 
tw^o  chapters  w^holly  ne^v^ ;  the  one  of  the  afTociation  of 
ideas,  the  other  of  enthuHafm.  Thefe,  with  fome  other 
larger  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged 
to  print  by  themfelves  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  was  done  vvhen  this  elTay  had  the 
fecond  imprelTion. 

In  the  iixth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  al- 
tered ;  the  greatefb  part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained 
in  the  21  ft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  which  any  one, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little 
labour,  tranfcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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on  the  train  of  our  ideas. 
5.  The  idea  of  duration  ap- 
plicable to   things  whilft 
we  fleep. 
6 — 8,  The  idea  of  fucceffion  not 
from  motion. 
9 — II.  The  train  of  ideas  has  a 
certain  degree  of  quick- 
nefs. 
12.  This  train,  the  meafure  of 
other  fucceffions. 
13 — 15.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long 
on  one  invariable  idea. 
i  6«  Ideas,  however  made,  in- 
clude   no   fenfe    of  mo- 
tion, 

17.  Time  is  duration  fet  out 
by  meafures. 

18.  A  good  meafure  of  time 
mult  divide  its  whole  du- 
ration into  equal  periods. 

19.  The  revolutions  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  the  propereft 
meafures  of  time. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motion, 
but  periodical  appear- 
ances. 

21.  No  two  parts  of  duration 
can  be  certainly  known  to 
be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  meafure  of 
motion. 

23.  Minutes,  hours, and  years, 
not  necelTary  meafures  of 
duration. 

24 — 26.  Our  meafure  of  time  ap- 
plicable to  duration  before 
time. 

27—30,  Eternity. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Of  duration  and  expanfion  con- 
fidered  together, 

SECT. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater 
and  lefs. 

2.  Expanfion  not  bounded  by 
matter. 

3.  Nor  duration  by  motion. 

4.  Why  men  more  eafily  ad- 
mit infinite  duration,  thaa 
infinite  expanfion. 

5.  Time  to  duration,  is  as 
phce  t.^  expanfion. 

6.  Time  and  place  are  taken 
for  fo  much  of  either  as 
are  fet  out  by  the  ex- 
iftence  and  motion  of  bo- 
dies. 

7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  of 
either  as  we  defign  by 
meafure  taken  from  the 
bulk  or  motion  of  bo- 
dies, 

8.  They  belong  to  all  be- 
ings. 

9.  All  the  parts  of  extenfion, 
are  extenfion  ;  and  all  the 
parts  of  duration  are  du- 
ration. 

10,  Their  parts  infeparable, 
I  i .  Duration  is  as  a  line,  ex- 
panfion as  a  folid. 
12.  Duration   has  never   two 
parts  together,  expanfion 
all  together. 

C  H  A  P.     XVI. 
Of  number. 

SECT. 

1.  Number,  the  fimpleft  and 
moft  univerfal  idea. 

2.  Its   modes    made  by   ad- 
dition. 

3.  Each  mode  diftind. 

4.  Therefore  demon  ft  ratioRs 
in  numbers  the  molt  pre- 
cifc. 

^^   6.  Names  neceffary  to  num- 
bers. 

a  4  7.  ^^^^y 
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7.  Why  children  number  not 
earlier. 

8.  Number  meafures  all  mea- 
furabkb. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  infinity. 

SECT. 

J.  Infinity  in  it?  original  in- 
tentions atiribiitel  to 
fpace,  duration,  and  num- 
ber. 

2.  The  idea  of  finite  cafily 
got. 

3.  How  we  come  by  tlie  idea 
of  intinity. 

4.  Our  idea  of  fpace  bound- 
lefs. 

5.  And  fo  of  duration. 

6.  M  hy  other  ideas  arc  not 
capable  of  infinity. 

^,  Difference    between    infi- 
nity of  fpace,  and   fpace 
infinite. 
$.  We  have  no  idea  of  infi- 
nite fpace. 
9,  Number   affords    us    the 
cleared  idea  of  infinity. 
10,    II.  Our  different  conception 
of  the    infinity  of  num- 
ber, duration,  and  expan- 
fion. 
12.  Infinite  divifibility. 
13,    14.  No   pofitive  idea    of  in- 
finity. 
j^y    19.  What   is     pofitive,    what 
negative,  in  our  idea  of 
infinite. 
16,    17.  We  have  no  pofitive  idea 
of  infinite  duration. 
18.  No  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nite fpace. 
30.  Some  think  they  have  a 
pofitive  idea  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  infinite  fpace. 

21.  Suppofed  poiuive  idea  of 
infinity, caufe  of  mifliakcs. 

22.  All   thefe  ideas  from  fcn- 
fation  and  refledion. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  other  fimple  modes. 
SECT. 

I,    2.  Modes  of  motion, 

3.  Modes  of  f^.^unds. 

4.  Moeks  of  colours. 

5.  Modes  of  talics  and  fmells. 

6.  Some  fimpie  modes  have 
IV >  nam.-s. 

7.  Why  foi.ie  modes  have, 
and  others  have  not 
names. 


CHAP.     \IX. 

Of  the  modes  of  thinking. 

SECT. 

I,   2.  Senfarion,    remembrance, 
cont  mplation,  &c. 

3.  The  various  attention  of 
the  mind  in  thinking. 

4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
thinking  is  the  adion, 
not  efl'ence  of  the  foul. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain. 

SECT. 

1.  Pleafure  and  pain  fimple 
ideas. 

2.  Good  and  evil,  what. 

3.  Our  paflions    moved    by 
good  and  evil. 

4.  Love. 

5.  Hatred. 

6.  Defire, 

7.  Joy. 

8.  Sorrow, 

9.  Hope. 
10.   Fear. 

I  I .  Defpair. 

12.  Anger. 

13.  Envy. 

14.  What    pafTions    all    men 
have. 

15,    16.  Pleafure  and  pain,  what. 
17.  Shame. 

iH.  Thefc 
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1 8.  Thefe  inf-'.nces  do  fiicw 
how  our  ideas  of  the  paf- 
fions  are  got  "rom  fenfa- 
tion  and  lenedion. 


SEC 


6. 

7- 

8. 
9- 

lO. 

II. 


12. 

13- 
14 — 20. 

21. 

22 — 24. 

25,  26, 

28. 
29. 
30. 

3»- 

32- 
33. 

34^ 
35' 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  power, 

T. 

This  idea  how  got. 
Power    aftive     and    paf- 
five. 

Power  includes  relation. 
The   clearell  idea  of  ac- 
tive    power     had     from 
fpirit. 

Will    and  underftanding, 
two  powers. 
Faculties. 

Whence   the  ideas  of  li- 
berty and  neceffity. 
Liberty,  what. 
Suppofes      underftanding 
and  will. 

Belongs  not  to  volition. 
Voluntary  oppofed  to  in- 
voluntary, not  to  necef- 
fary. 

LilDcrty,  what. 
Neceffity,  what. 
Liberty    belongs    not    to 
the  will. 

But    to     the     agent    or 
man. 

In    refpe(f1:  of  willing,  a 
man  is  not  free. 
27.  The  will  determined 
by  fomething  without  it. 
Volition,  what. 
'\^' hat  determines  the  will. 
Will  and  defire  muft  not 
be  confounded. 
Uneafinefs  determines  the 
will. 

Defire  is  uneafinefs. 
The  uneafinefs   of  defire 
determines  the  will. 
This  the  fpring  of  action. 
The  greatert  pofitive  good 
determines   not  the  will, 
but  uneafinefs. 


36.  Becaufe  the  removal  of 
unea:1nefs  is  the  firll  ftep 
to  happinefs.  .    • 

37.  Becaufe  uneafinefs  alone  is 
prefent. 

38.  i^ectiufe  all,  who  allow  the 
joys  of  heaven  pofiible, 
purfue  them  not.  B';t  a 
great  uneafinefs  is  never 
ne^ledted. 

39.  Defire  accompanies  all  un- 
eafinefs. 

40.  The  mofl:  preffing  uneafi- 
nefs naturally  determines 
the  will. 

41.  All  defire  happinefs. 

42.  Happinefs,  what. 

43.  What  aood  is  defired, 
what  not. 

44.  Why  the  greateft  good  is 
not  always  defired. 

4j;.  Why,  not  being  defired,  it 
moves  not  the  vvill. 

46.  Due  confideration  raifes 
defire. 

47.  The  power  to  fufpend  the 
prolecution  of  any  defire, 
makes  way  for  confidera- 
tion. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our 
own  judgment,  is  no  re- 
ftraint  to  liberty. 

49.  The  freell  agents  are  fo 
determined. 

50.  A  conftant  determination 
to  a  purfuit  of  happi- 
nefs, no  abridgment  of 
liberty. 

51.  The  necefiity  of  purf=ing 

true  happinefi-,  the  to'^n- 
dation  of  all  liberty. 

52.  The  reafon  of  it. 

53.  Government  of  our  paf- 
fions,  rhe  right  improve- 
ment of  libert\ . 

54,    55'.  How  men  come  to  purfue 
diiterent  courfes. 
c6.  How  men  come  to  choofe 

ill. 
57.  Firft,  from  bodily  pains. 
Secondly,  from  wrong  de- 
fires 
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fires  arifing   from  wrong 

judgment. 
^?,   59.  bur    judgment    of   pre- 

fent  good  or  evil  always 

right.  ^ 

60.  From  a  wrong  judgment 

of  what   makes  a   necef- 

fary  part  of  their  happi- 

nefs. 
6j,   62.  A  more  particular  account 

of  wrong  judgments. 
6^.  In  comparing  prefent  and 

future. 
64,   65.  Caufes  of  this. 

66.  lu  confidering  confe- 
quences   of  aftions. 

67.  Caufes  of  this. 

68.  Wrong  judgment  of  what 
is  neceffary  to  our  hap- 
pinefs. 

69.  We  can  change  the  agree- 
ablenefs  or  difagreeable- 
nefs  in  things. 

70.  Preference  of  vice  to  vir- 
tue, a  manifeft  wrong  judg- 
nent. 

ij-i-n-yj.  Recapitulation. 


CHAP.     XXII. 
Of  mixed  modes. 

SECT. 

1.  Mixed  modes,  what. 

2.  Made  by  the  mind. 

3.  Sometimes  got  by  the  ex- 
plication of  their  names. 

4.  The  name  ties  the  parts  of 
the  mixed  modes  into  one 
idea. 

5.  The  caufe  of  making 
mixed  modes. 

6.  Why  words  in  one  lan- 
guage have  none  anfwer- 
in":  in  another. 

7.  And  languages  change. 

g.  Mixed  modes,  where  they 

cxift. 
9.  How  we  get  the  ideas  of 

mixed  modes. 
10.  Motion,    thinking,     and 


power,    have   been    mofi 
modified. 

11.  Several  words  feeming  to 
fignify  adion,  fignify  but 
the  efea. 

12.  Mixed  modes,  made  alfo 
of  other  ideas. 


CHAP.     XXIIL 

Of  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances, 

SECT. 

I .  Ideas  of  fubftances,  how 

made. 
2«  Oyr  idea  of  fubflance  in 

general. 
3,   6,  Of  the  forts  of  fubftances. 
4.  No  clear  idea  of  fubftancc 

in  general. 
5",  As  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit 

as  body. 

7.  Powers  a  great  part  of 
cur  complex  idea  of  fub<» 
ftances. 

8.  And  why. 

9.  Three  forts  of  ideas  make 
our  complex  ones  of  fub- 
ftances. 

10.  Powers  make  a  great  part 
of  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances. 

11.  The  now  fecondary  qua- 
lities of  bodies  would  dif- 
appear,  if  we  copld  difco- 
ver  the  primary  ones  of 
their  minute  parts. 

12.  Our  faculties  of  difcQvery 
fuited  to  our  ft  ate. 

13.  Conjeflure  about  fpirits. 

14.  Complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances. 

15.  Idea  of  fpiritual  fub- 
ftances, as  clear  as  of 
bodily  fubftances. 

16.  No  idea  of  abftracl  fub- 
ftance. 

17.  The  cohefion  of  folid 
parts,  and  impulfe,  the 
primary  ideas  of  body. 

18.  Thinking 
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1 8.  Thinking  and  motiv'ty 
the  primary  ideas  of  fpi- 
rit.  ^ 

19 — 21.  Spirits    capable    of    mo- 
tion. 
22.  Idea    of  foul   and    body 
compared. 

33 — 27.  Cohefion  of  folid  parts  in 
body,  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, as  thinking  in  a 
foul. 

28,  29.  Communication  of  motion 
by  impulfe,or  by  thought, 
equally  intelligible. 

30.  Ideas  of  body  and  fpirit 
compared. 

31.  The  notion  of  fpirit  in- 
volves no  more  difficulty 
in  it  than  that  of  body. 

32.  We  know  nothing  beyond 
our  fimple  ideas, 

33—35'.  Idea  of  God. 

^6,  No  ideas  in  our  complex 
one  of  rpirits,  but  thofe 
got  from  fenfation  or  re- 
lleftion. 

37.  Recapitulation, 


CHAP.     XXIV. 
Of  collective  ideas   of  fubftances. 

SECT. 

1.  One  idea. 

2.  Made  by   the   power    of 
compofing  in  the  mind. 

3.  All  artificial    things    are 
coUeftive  ideas. 


CHAP.     XXV. 
Oi  relation. 

SECT. 

1.  Relation,  what. 

2.  Relations,  without  corre- 
lative terms,  not  eafily 
perceived. 

3.  Some  feemingly  abfolute 
terms  contain  relations. 

4.  Relation  different  from 
the  things  related. 


5.  Change  of  relation  may 
be  without  any  change  in 
the  fubj.-a. 

6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two 
things. 

7.  AH  things  capable  of  re- 
lation. 

8.  The  ideas  of  relation 
clearer  often,  than  of  the 
fubjeds  related. 

9.  Relations  all  terminate  in 
fimple  ideas. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  mind 
beyond  the  fubjeds  deno- 
minated, are  relative. 

1 1 .  Conclufion. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

Of  caufe  and  effed,  and  other 
relations. 

SECT. 

1.  Whence  their  ideas  got. 

2.  Creation,  generation,mak- 
ing  alteration. 

3,   4,  Relations  of  time. 

5,  Relations    of   place    and 
extenfion, 

6.  Abfolute  terms  often  Hand 
for  relations. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 
Of  identity    and  diverfity, 

SECT. 

1.  Wherein     identity     con- 
fiiis. 

2.  Identity  of  fubftances. 
Identity  of  modes. 

3.  Principium      individuati- 
onis. 

4.  Identity  of  vegetables. 

5.  Identity  of  animals. 

6.  Identity  of  man. 

7.  Identity     fuited     to    the 
idea. 

8.  Same  man. 

9.  Perfonal  identity. 

10.  Confcioufnefs  makes  per- 
fonal identity. 

II.  Perfonaj 
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1 1 .  Perfonal  identity  in  change 
of  fubrtances. 
I2_K.  Whether  in  the  change  of 
thinking  fuhftances. 

1 6.  Confcioufnefs    makes   the 
fame  perfon.  _ 

17.  Self  depends  on  conkiouf- 

nefs. 
18—20.  Objcasof  reward  and  pu- 

nilhmcnt, 
21,    22.  Diftl-rence  between  iden- 

titv  of  man  and  perfon. 
2  ._2  r    Confcioufnefs  alone  makes 

'  felf. 

i6,   27.  Perfon  a  forenfic  term. 
2S.  The  difficuhy  from  ill  ufe 

of  names. 
2q.  Continuedcxiftence  makes 
identity. 


CHAP.    XXVIII. 
Of  other  relations, 

SECT. 

1.  Proportional, 

2.  Natural. 

3.  Inftituted. 

4.  Moral. 

5.  Moral  good  and  evil, 

6.  Moral  rules. 

7.  La-vvs. 

8.  Divine  law,  the  meafurc 
of  fin  and  duty. 

(J.  Civil  law,  the  meafure  of 
crimes  and  innocence, 
10,    I  r .  Philofophical     law,     the 
meafure     of    virtue    and 
vice. 

12,  Its     inforcements,    com- 
mendation, and  difcredit. 

I  ^.  Thefe     three     laws     the 
rules  of  moral   good  and 
evil. 
14,    15.  Morality  is  the  relation  of 
a,^tions  to  thefe  rules. 

16.  The  denominations  of  ac- 
tions often  miflead  us. 

I-'.   Relations  innumerable. 

18.  All  relations  terminate  in 
firaplc  ideas. 


19.  We  have  ordinarily  aa 
clear  (or  clearer)  notions 
of  the  relation,  as  of  its 
foundation. 

20.  The  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion is  the  fame,  whether 
the  rule,  any  action  is 
compared  to,  be  true  or 
falfe. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Of  clear  and  diftin(R:,  obfcure  and 
con fu fed  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Ideas,  fome  clear  and 
diitind,  others  obfcure 
and  confufcd. 

2.  Clear  and  obfcure,  ex- 
plained by  fight, 

3.  Caufes  of  obfcurity. 

4.  Diftind  and  CGnfufed> 
what. 

5.  Objeftion, 

6.  Confufion  of  ideas,  is  in 
reference  to  their  names. 

7.  Defaults  which  make  con-, 
fufion.  Firft,  complex 
ideas  made  up  of  too 
few  firnple  ones. 

8.  Secondly,  or  its  fimple 
ones  jumbled  diforderly 
together. 

9.  Thirdly,  or  are  mutable 
or  undetermined. 

10.  Confufion,  without  re- 
ference to  names,  hardly 
conceivable. 

11.  Confufion  concerns  al- 
ways two  ideas. 

12.  Caufes  of  confufion. 

13.  Complex  ideas  may  be 
diftinrt  in  one  part,  and 
confufed  in  another. 

14.  This,  if  not  heeded,  caufes 
confufion  in  our  argu- 
ings. 

1 1;.  Initance  in  eternity. 
16.  .  Divifibility  of  mat- 
ter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 
Of  real  and  fantaftical  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Real  ideas  are  conforma- 
ble to  their  archetypes. 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  real. 

3.  Complex  ideas  are  volun- 
tary combinations. 

4.  Mixed  modes,  made  of 
confifterit  ideas,  are  real. 

5.  Ideas  of  fubllances  are 
real,  when  they  agree 
with  the  exiilence  of 
things. 

It         •  m  .  .11— «— 

CHAP.     XXXI. 

Of  adequate   and   inadequat* 
ideas. 
SECT. 

I.  Adequate  ideas  are  fuch 
as  perfeftly  reprefent  their 
archetypes. 
■2.  Simple     ideas     all     ade- 
quate. 
3,  Modes  are  all  adequate. 
4,   5.  Modes  in  reference  to  fet- 
tled names,    may    be  in- 
adequate. 
6,    7.  Ideas  of  fubftances,  as  re- 
ferred to  real  efi'ences,  not 
adequate. 
S — II.  Ideas    of    fubilances,    as 
collediions  of  their  quali- 
ties, are  all  inadequate. 
J  2.  Simple  ideas  'iy.rvTrx,  and 
adequate. 

13.  Ideas  of  fubftances  are 
sKrvTrcc,  and  inadequate. 

14.  Ideas  of  modes  and  rela- 
tions are  archetypes,  and 
cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAP.    XXXII. 

Of  true  and  falfc  ideas. 

SECT. 

I,  Truth  and  falfehood  pro- 
perly belgngs  to  propo- 
Ation«. 


2.  Metaphyfical  truth  con- 
tains a  tacit  proportion. 

3.  No  idea,  as  an  appear- 
ance in  the  mind,  true 
or  falfe, 

4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing, 
may  be  true  or  falfe. 

5.  Other  men's  ideas,  real 
exiftence,  and  fuppofed 
real  effences,  are  what 
men  ufually  refer  their 
ideas   to. 

6 — 8.  The  caufe  of  fuch  re- 
ferences. 
9.  Simple  ideas  may  be  falfe 
in  reference  to  others  of 
the  lame  name,  but  are 
leaft  liable  to  be  fo. 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes 
moil  liable  to  be  falfe  in 
this  fenCe. 

11.  Or  at  leaft  to  be  thought 
falfe. 

12.  And  why. 

13.  As  referred  to  real  exig- 
ences, none  of  our  ideas 
can  be  falfe,  but  thofe  of 
fubftances. 

14,    16.  Firft,     Simple     ideas    in 

this   fenfe   not  falfe,  and 

why. 
15.  Though  one  man's  idea  of 

blue    Ihould   be  different 

from  another's. 
17.  Secondly,       Modes     not 

faife. 
iS.  Thirdly,    Ideas    of  fub, 

ftances,  when  falfe. 

19.  Truth  or  falfehood  always 
fuppofes  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation. 

20.  Ideas  in  themfelves  nei- 
ther true  nor  falfe. 

21.  But  are  falfe,  Firfl,  when 
judged  agreeable  to  ano- 
ther man's  idea  without 
being  fo. 

aa.  Secondly,  When  judged 
to  agree  to  real  exiftence, 
when  they  do  not. 

23.  Thirdly,    When    judged 

adequate  without  being  fo. 

24.  Fourthly, 
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tf4.  li'onrthly,  ^Vhen  jndgid  to 
reprefcnt  the  real  clience. 

25.  Idcai,  when  fal  c. 

26.  More  properly  to  be  call- 
ed ri^ht  or  wrong, 

27.  Conciufion. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

Of  the  alTociation  of  ideas, 

E  C  T. 

1 .  Something unreafonabic  in 
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C  H  A  P.     J, 


In-trodiiLiion, 


r.  QINCE  it  is  the  underftanding,  that 


An  enquiry 
into  the  un- 
derfianding, 
pleafant  and 

uibful. 


fets  man  above  the  reft  of  fenlibie 
beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage 
and  dominion,  which  he  has  over  them  ;  it 
is  certainly  a  fubjecl,  even  for  its  noble- 
nefs,  worth  our  labour  to  enquire  into.  The  undcr- 
Itanding,  like  the  eye^  whiift  it  makes  us  fee  and  per- 
ceive all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf ;  and  it 
requires  art  and  pains  to  itt  it  at  a  diftance,  and  m.ake 
It  its  own  objedl.  But,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  this  enquiry;  whatever  it  be,  that 
keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  dark  to  ourfelves ;  fure  I  am, 
that  all  the  light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  mjnds,  all 
the  acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our  own  under- 
ftandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us 
great  advantage,  in  directing  our  thoughts  m  the  fearch 
of  other  thins^s. 

§.  2.  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpofe, 
to  enquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  belief,  opmion,  and  affent ;  I  fhall  not 
at  prefent  meddle  with  the  phyiical  conlideration  of 
the  mind  ;  or  trouble  myfclf  to  examine,  wherein  its 
elTence   confifts,   or  by  what  motions  of  our  fpirits. 

Vol.  I.  B  or 


Dciign. 
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or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any 
ienfation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  under- 
ftandings  ;  and  whether  thofe  ideas  do  in  their  for- 
mation, any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no: 
Thefc  are  (peculations,  which,  however  curious  and  en- 
tertaining, I  fliall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way  in 
the  dclign  I  am  now  upon.  It  fliall  fuffice  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpcfc,  to  coniider  the  difcerning  faculties  of  a 
man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objedls,  which 
they  have  to  do  with :  And  I  Ihall  imagine  1  have  not 
wholly  mifemployed  myfelf  in  the  thoughts  I  fnall 
have  on  this  occalion,  if,  in  this  hiftorical,  plain  me- 
thod, I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways,  whereby  our 
underftandings  come  to  attain  thofe  notions  of  things 
we  have,  and  can  fet  down  any  mcafures  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  thofe  perfuaiions, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongft  men,  fo  various,  dif- 
ferent, and  wholly  contradic^tory ;  and  yet  aflerted,  fpme- 
where  or  other,  with  fuch  alTurance  and  confidence,  that 
he  that  ffiall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
obferve  their  oppofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  confider 
the  fondneG  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are  embraced, 
the  refolution  and  eagernefs  wherewith  they  are  main- 
tained, may  perhaps  have  reafon  to  fufped:,  that  either 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that  mankind 
hath  no  fufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it. 

^  ,    J  §.  3.  It  is,  therefore,   worth  while  to 

fearch  out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and 
knowledge;  and  examine  by  what  meafures,  in  things, 
whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to 
regulate  our  alTent,  and  moderate  our  perfuaiions.  In 
order  whercunto,  I  fliall  pur fue  this  following  method. 

Firfl,  I  fhall  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which 
?.  man  oljfcrves,  and  is  confcious  to  himfclf  he  has  in 
his  mind  ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  underftanding 
comes  to  be  furniilied  v/ith  them. 

Secondly,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliew  what  knowledge 
the  undcrftandi ng  hath  by  thofe  ideas ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty, evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

5  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  I  fliall  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  faith,  or  opinion ;  whereby  I  mean  that 
affent,  which  we  give  to  any  proportion  as  true,  of 
whofe  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge :  and 
here  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  examine  the  reafons  and 
degrees  of  afTent. 

§.  4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature     Ufeful  to 

of  the  underftanding,  I   can  difcover  the     know  the  ex- 
,  r      1  r  1  1  tens  of    our 

powers   thereof ;    how    tar   they  reach  ;    to     comprehen- 

what  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor-  lion, 
tionate ;  and  where  they  fail  us  :  I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  prevail  with  the  bufy  mind  of  man,  to  be  m.ore 
cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  compre- 
henfion ;  to  flop  when  it  is  at  the  utmofl  extent  of  its 
tether ;  and  to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  thofe 
things,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  fliould  not  then 
perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  an  afi^edtation  of  an  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  to  raife  queftions,  and  perplex  our- 
felves  and  others  with  difputes  about  things,  to  which 
our  underflandings  are  not  fuited ;  and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  diftindt  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  hap- 
pened) we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find 
out  how  far  the  underftanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cafes: 
it  can  only  judge  and  guefs  ;  we  may  learn  to  content 
ourfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  flate. 

§.  5 .  For,  though  the  comprehenfion  of  our  q^j.  capacity 
underftandings  comes  exceeding  fliort  of  fuited  to  our 
the  vafl  extent  of  things  ;  yet  we  n:iall  have  ftateandcon- 
caufe  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  au-  ^^^^'^' 
thor  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of 
knowledge  he  has  beftowed  on  us,  fo  far  above  all  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  manfton.  Men  have 
reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought 
fit  for  them,  ftnce  he  hath  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
fays)  uakia  -srpo?  ^my  >^  EuVsCeiav,  whatfoever  is  necefTary 
for  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue ; 
and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  difcovery  the 
comfortable  provifion  for  this  life,  and  the  w^ay  that 
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leads  to  a  better.  How  lliort  foever  their  knowledge 
may  come  of  an  univerfal  or  perfect  comprehenlion  of 
whatfoever  is,  it  yet  fecures  their  great  concernments, 
that  they  have  ligHt  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  maker,  and  the  light  of  their  own  duties* 
Men  m.ay  find  matter  fufficient  to  bufy  their  heads, 
and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight  and  fatif- 
faction  ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own 
conffitution,  and  throw  away  the  bledings  their  hands 
are  filled  with,  becaufc  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grafp 
every  thing.  We  fliall  not  have  much  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us  ;  for  of 
that  they  are  very  capable  :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able, as  well  as  childifli  peeviflinefs,  if  we  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  negled:  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  becaufc 
there  are  fome  things  that  are  fet  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
It  will  be  no  excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward  fervant, 
Avho  would  not  attend  his  bulinefs  by  candle-light,  to 
plead  that  he  had  not  broad  fun-fliine.  The  candle, 
that  is  fet  up  in  us,  iliines  bright  enough  for  all  our 
purpofes.  The  difcovcries  we  can  make  with  this, 
ought  to  fatisfy  us  :  and  we  fliall  then  ufe  our  under- 
ftandings  right,  when  v/e  entertain  all  objed:sr  in  that 
way  and  proportion  that  they  are  fuited  to  our  faculties, 
and  upon  thofe  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
pofed  to  us  ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intemperately 
require  demonftration,  and  demand  certainty,  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  fufficient  to 
govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  difbelieve  every 
thing,  bccaufe  we  cannot  ceri^ainly  know  all  things  j 
we  ihall  do  muchwhat  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not 
w{z  his  legs,  but  fit  llilTand  perifli,  becaufe  he  had  no 
wings  to  Hy. 

Kno«ledo-e  §*  ^*  When  we  know  our  own  flrength, 

of  our  capa-  we  Uiail  the  better  know  what  to  undertake 
city,  a  cure  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  :  and  when  we  have 
of  fcepticifm  ^^ji  f^i'veyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds, 
and  idlenefs.  j  j     r  ^-  i 

and  made  fome  eftimate  what  we  may  ex- 

pecf  from  them,  wcfiiail  not  be  inclined  either  to  fit 

ftill. 
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ilill,  and  not  fet  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  dcfpair 
of  knowing  any  thing  i  or,  on  the  other  fide,  queflion 
every  thing,  and  difclaim  all  knowledge,  becaufe  fome 
things  are  not  to  be  underftood.  It  is  of  great  life  to 
the  failor,  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom, at  fuch  places  as  are  necelTary  to  diredl  his  voyage, 
and  caution  him  againfi  running  upon  fhoals  that  may 
ruin  him..  Our  buiinefs  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  thofe  which  concern  our  conducl:.  If  we  can  find 
out  thofe  meafures,  v.hereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in 
that  ftate  in  which  man  is  in  this  world,  may,  and 
ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  acflions  depend ing 
thereon,  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  fome  other 
things  efcape  our  knowledge. 

§.  7.     This  was  that  which  gave  the  firft     Occafion   of 
rife  to  this  eflay  concerning  the  undcriiand-     this  effay. 
ing.     For  I  thought  that  the  firfl  flep  to- 
wards fatisfying  feveral  enquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was 
very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  own 
underlfandings,  examine  our  own  pov/ers,  and  fee  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.     Till  that  was  done,  1 
fufpecled  we  began  at   the   wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
fought  for  fatisfaSion  in  a  quiet  and  fure  poireflion  of 
truths  that  moft  concerned  us,  whilfl:  we  let  loofe  our 
thoughts  into  the  vaft  ocean  of  being  ;  as  if  all  that 
boundlefs  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pof- 
felTion  of  our  underftandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing 
exempt  from  its  decifions,  or  that  efcaped  its  compre- 
henfion.     Thus  men  extending  their  enquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
thofe  depths,  where  they  can  find  no  fure  footing ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  raife  queftions,  and  miultipiy  dif- 
putes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  refolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increafe  their  doubts,  and 
to  confirm  them  at  lafl  in  perfecl:  fcepticifm.   Whereas^ 
were  the  capacities  of  our  underftandings  well   con- 
iidered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  difcovered, 
and  the  horizon  found,  which  fets  the  bounds  between 
the  enlightened  and   dark  parts   of  things,    betweea 
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what  IS,  and  what  is  net  comprehenfible  by  us  ;  men 
would  perhaps  with  Icfs  fcruple  acquiefce  in  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and 
difcourfe  with  more  advantage  and  fatisfaclion  in  the 
other. 

.  §.8.     Thus  much  I  thought  necelTary  to 

(lands  for  ^^^  concerning  the  occalion  of  this  enquiry 
into  human  underfianding.  But,  before  I 
proceed  on  to  what  1  have  thought  on  this  fubjed,  I 
mufl:  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for 
the  frequent  ufe  of  the  word  **  idea,'*  which  he  will  find 
in  the  following  treatife.  It  being  that  term,  which, 
I  think,  ferves  beft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is  the  objecft 
of  the  underfianding  when  a  man  thinks  ;  I  have  ufed 
it  to  exprefs  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm,  notion, 
fpecies,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking  ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  fre- 
quently ufing  it  (i). 

I  prefume 

(i )  This  modeft  apology  of  our  author  could  not  procure  him  the  free 
ufc  of  the  word  idea :  but  great  offence  has  been  taken  at  it,  and  it  has 
been  cenfured  as  of  dangerous  confequence :  to  which  you  may  here  fee 
what  he  anfwers.     *  The  world,    faith  the  *  bifhop  of  Worcejler^  hath 

*  been  ftrangely  amufcd  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that 

*  flrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  ;  and  yet  thefe  ideas , 

*  at  lall,  come  to  be  only  com.mon  notions   of  things,  which  we  mull 

*  make  ufe  of  in  our  reafoning.     You  (/.  e.  the  author  of  the  EJfay  con- 

*  cerning  Human  Underjianding)   fay  in  that  chapter,  about  the  exiftence 

*  of  God,  you  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefs  yourfelf,  in  the  moft 

*  ufual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expreflions.     I  would 

*  you  had  done  fo  quite  through  your  book ;  for  then  you  had  never 

*  given  that  occafion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  new 

*  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effedual  battery   (as  they  imagined)  againft  the 

*  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.     But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the 

*  fatisfaftion  of  your  ideas  long  enough  before  1  had  taken  notige  of  them, 

*  unlefs  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mifchief.' 

To  which  our  author  (i")  replies.  It  is  plain,  that  that  which  your 
lordfhip  apprehends,  in  my  book,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  article  which  your  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  intro-, 
ducing  ncn.n  terms ;  and  that  which  your  lordfhip  inflances  in,  is  that  of 
ideas.  And  the  rcafon  your  lordlliip  gives  in  every  of  thefe  places,  why 
your  lorddiip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordfhip  has 

*  Anfvvcr  to  Mr.  Locke's  Firfl  Letter, 
f  In  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bilhop  of  Worcefler. 

endeavoured 
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I  prefume  it  will  be  eafiiy  granted  me,  that  ihcre  are 
fuch  ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of 
them  in  himfelf,  and  men's  words  and  ai!:liohs  will 
fatisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  firft  enquiry  then  ihall  be,  how  they  come  into 
the  mind. 

C  II  A  p. 


endeavoured  to  defend,  is  becaufe  they  have  been  applied  to  fuch  piir- 
jx)fes.  And  I  might  (your  lordfliip  fays)  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfaction 
of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs 
your  iordlTiip  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mifchief.  Which,  at 
laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more,  'viz. 
That  your  lordfhip  fears  ideas,  i.  e,  the  term  ideas,  may,  fome  time  or 
other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  confequence  to  what  your  lordfhip  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  arguing- 
againft  it.  For  I  am  fure  your  lordfliip  does  not  mean,  that  you  appre- 
hend the  things,  fignified  by  ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  article  of  faith  your  lordlliip  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have 
been  made  ufe  of  againft  it :  For  (befides  that  your  lordfhip  mentions 
terms)  that  would  be  to  exped  that  thofe  who  oppofe  that  article,  fhould 
oppofe  it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the  things  fignified  by  ideas,  are 
nothing  but  the  iK«nediate  cbjedts  of  our  minds  in  thinking :  fo  that 
unlefs  any  one  can  oppofe  the  article  your  lordfhip  defends,  without 
thinking  on  fomething,  he  mufl  ufe  the  things  fignified  by  ideas ;  for  he 
that  thinks,  mufl  have  fom.e  immediate  objed  ot  his  mind  in  thinking, 
/,  e.  mufl  have  ideas. 

Eut  whether  it  be  the  name,  or  the  thing  ;  ideas  in  found,  or  ideas  in 
fignilication  ;  that  vour  lordfhip  apprehends  may  be  of  daugerous  confequence 
to  that  article  of  faith,  nxihich  your  lordfhip  eiidcanjBurs  to  defend;  it  feems 
to  me,  I  will  not  fay  a  jic^jj  njoay  ofreafoning  (for  that  belongs  to  me),  but 
were  it  not  your  lordfhip's,  I  fhould  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of 
reafojiing,  to  write  againfl  a  book,  wherein  your  lordfhip  acknowledges 
they  are  not  ufed  to  bad  purpofes,  nor  employed  to  do  mifchief-;  only 
becaufe  you  find  that  idsas  are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  lordfhip, 
employed  to  do  7n!fchief\  and  fo  apprehend,  they  may  be  of  datigcrous  confe- 
qucnce  to  the  article  your  lordfhip  has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.  For 
whether  ideas  as  ter?ns,  or  ideas  as  the  immediate  objeds  of  the  mind  figni- 
fied by  thofe  terms,  may  l")e,  in  your  lordfliip's  apprehenfion,  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  that  article  ;  1  do  not  fee  how  your  lordfhip's  writing  againfl 
the  iiotion  of  ideas,  as  flated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  oppofers, 
from  employing  them  in  doing  ?nij chief,  as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  lordfhip  apprehends 
thefe  72e'w  terms,  thefe  ideas,  nvith  ivhich  the  n.wrld  hath,  of  late,  been  fo 
flrangely  amifed,  [though  at  lafi  they  come  to  be  o?ily  common  notions  of  thi^igs, 
gs  your  lordfhip  owns)  may  be  of  dangerous  corfequence  to  that  article. 

My  lord,  if  any,  in  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  fermons,  and  in  other 
pamphlets,  wherein  your  lordfhip  complains  they  have  talked  fo  much  of 
ideas,  have  been  troublefome  to  your  lordfhip  with  that  term  ;  it  is  not 
grange  that  your  lordfhip  Ihouid  be  tired  with  that  found :  but  how 
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natural  foever  It  be  to  our  weak  conftitutions,  to  be  offended  with  anjr 
found,  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ; 
yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordfliip  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles 
of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  (o  muck 
as  fhaken,  with  a  breath,  formed  into  any  found,  or  term  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions  ;  and  fo  they  be 
fufHcienrly  appropriated  to  them  in  their  ufe,  I  know  no  other  difference 
any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy  or  difficult  pro- 
r.unciation,  and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  found  ;  and  what  particular 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  fom.e  ot  them,  upon  that  account,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  forcfeen.  This  I  am  fure,  no  term  whatfoever  in  itfelf 
bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  oppofition  to  truth  of  any  kind  ;  they 
are  only  prcpofitions  that  do  or  can  oppofe  the  truth  of  any  article  or 
doctrine  :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  for  being  fet  in  oppofition  to 
truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  pro- 
portion, wherein  the  mofl  facred  and  moll  evident  truths  may  be  op- 
pofed  :  but  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  tt^rm,  but  him  that  ufes  it.  And. 
therefore  I  cannot  eafily  perfuade  m)felf  (whateA'er  your  lordfhip  hath 
faid  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  beftowed  fo  much  pains 
upon  my  book,  becaufe  the  word  idea  is  fo  much  ufed  there.  For  though 
upon  my  faying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  exiftence  of  God,  *  That  I 
fcarce  ufed  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,  )-our  lordfliip  wifhes, 
that  /  had  done  fo  quite  through  ?ny  hook  :  yet  1  muft  rather  look  upon  that 
as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  Icrdfhip  wifhed,  that  my  book  had 
been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  ufed  to  that  and  the  like 
terms,  than  that  your  lordfhip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  the  word  idea; 
or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  ufe  of  it,  inflead  of  the  word  notion 
(with  which  your  lordfhip  feems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  fignification),  that 
your  lordfhip  would  think  it  Vv'orth  your  while  to  fpend  any  part  of  your 
valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea  fo 
often  in  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordfhip  to  write  only  againfl 
an  impropriety  of  fpcech.  I  own  to  your  lordlhip,  it  is  2  great  conde- 
fcenfion  in  your  lordfnip  to  have  dene  it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  fhare 
in  what  your  lordfhip  has  writ  againll  my  book,  as  fome  expreffions 
would  perfuade  one  ;  and  I  would,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  your  lordfliip, 
change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could 
help  ine  to  it ;  for,  that  notion  will  not  fo  well  fiand  for  every  immediate 
objed  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (as  I  guefs)  fome- 
whcre  given  a  reafon  in  my  book,  by  fhewing  that  the  term  notion  h 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  cerinin  fort  of  thofe  objeds,  which  I 
call  mixed  modes  :  and,  I  think,  it  would  not  found  altogether  fo  well, 
to  fay,  the  ?!0t/c7t  of  red,  and  the  notion  of  a  horfe ;  as  the  idea  of  red,  and 
the  idea  of  a  horfe.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not ;  for  I 
have  no  fondnefs  for,  nor  an  antipathy  to,  any  particular  articulate, 
founds:  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  fpell  or  fafcination  in  any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  id'.a  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  Is  the 
better  or  the  worfe,  becaufe  ///  men  have  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  it 
has  been  made  ufe  of  to  bad  purpofes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn, 
or  lay  it  by,  we  mufl  lay  by  the  tcrius,  fcripture,  reafon,  perception,  dif 
Una,  clear,  kz.  Nay,  the  name  of  God  himfeif  will  not  efcape ;  for  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  thefe,  or  any.  other  term,  can  be  produced, 
which  hath  not  been  made  ufe  of  by  fuch  men,  and  to  fuch  purpofe$. 

And 
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And  therefore,  if  the  crnitarians  hi  their  late  pamphlets  ha'z^e  talked  'very 
much  ofy  and  jirangely  amujei  the  <vMrld  ixiith  ideas ;  1  cannot  believe  your 
lordfhip  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worfe,  or  the  more  dangerous^ 
becaufe  they  ufe  it ;  any  more  than,  for  their  ufe  of  them,  you  will  think 
rea/on  or  fcripture  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  lord- 
fhip fays,  that  /  might  ha've  enjoyed  the  fatisfailion  of  my  ideas  Icjig  enough 
before  your  lordjhip  had  taken  notice  of  the?n,  zinlefs  you  had  found  the?n  cm- 
ployed  in  doing  mifchief;  will,  I  prefume,  when  your  lordiliip  has  con- 
fidered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordfhip,  to  let  me  ejijoy 
ftill  the  JatisfaSiion  I  take  in  my  ideas,  i,  e,  as  much  fatisfa<^ion  as  I  can 
take  in  fo  fmall  a  matter,  as  is  the  ufing  of  a  proper  term,  notwithliand- 
ing  it  fictdd  be  e?nployed  by  others  in  doing  mijchief. 

For,  my  lord,  it  1  ihould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  fub- 
ftitute  the  word  jiction  every  where  in  the  room  of  it  j  and  every  body  elfe 
do  fo  too,  (though  your  lordfhip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufped,  that  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would, 
it  feeras,  be  the  more  to  your  lordihip's  liking  ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  would  one  jot  abate  the  mijchief  your  lordfhip  complains  of.  For 
the  unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions,  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do 
mif chief  \  unlefs  they  are  fuch  fools  to  think  they  can  conjwre  with  this' 
notable  word  idea-,  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  fay,  lies  in  the  found, 
and  not  in  the  fignification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  fare  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion  can  be  no 
more  battered  by  one  word  than  another ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down 
or  endangered  by  any  found  whatfoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myfeif, 
that  your  lordfnip  is  fatisfied  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  ideas,  be- 
caufe you  fay,  you  fhould  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  ideas,  if  the 
€7iemies  of  our  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  nenu  ^way  of  ideas,  as  an  effeilual 
battery  againji  the  myfieries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  In  which  place,  hy  nenjj 
nvay  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  conftrued  to  be  m.eant,  but  my 
cxpreffing  myfeif  by  that  qI  ideas  \  and  not  by  other  more  common  words^ 
<ind  of  ancienter  flanding  in  the  EngUJh  language. 

As  to  the  objedion,  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  a  neio  'zvay, 
he  thus  anfwers  :  f/y  neiv  nvay  by  ideas,  or  my  ^cuay  by  ideas,  which  often 
occurs  in  your  lordfnip's  letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a  very  large  and  doubtful 
expreffion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  ray  v/hole  ej/'ay ; 
becaufe  treating  in  it  of  the  underftanding,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  of 
the  mind,  which  confiils  in  thinking,  without  confidering  the  im- 
mediate objecis  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas:  and 
therefore  in  treating  of  the  anderfanding,  I  guefs  it  will  not  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  the  greateft  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  confider- 
ing what  thefe  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  are  ;  whence  they  come ; 
what  ufe  the  mind  makes  oi  them,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  thinking  ;  and 
what  are  the  outv/ard  marks  whereby  it  fignifies  them  to  others,  or  re-» 
cords  them  for  its  own  ufe.  And  this,  in  fhort,  is  my  nvay  by  ideas, 
that  which  your  lordfhip  calls  my  new  ^way  by  ideas :  which,  my  lord,  if 
it  be  ne^v,  it  is  but  a  new  hiilory  of  an  old  thing.  For  1  think  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the  adions  of  thinking,  rea* 
foning,  belienjivg,  and  knonmng,  juft  after  the  fame  manner  they  do  now  : 
though  whether  the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way 
how  they  performed  thefe  adions,  or  wherein  they  confided,  I  do  not 
know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  lordfliip,  I  fhould  have  been  fafe 
from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your  lorduiip's,  for  thinking  my  ivay  of 

ideas^ 
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ideas i   NEW,  ^j*  nxieint  of  looking  into  other  mcTis  thoughts,  njuhich  appear  m 
their  bcoks. 

Your  lordfhip's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  inftruftions  in 
the  cafe,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold  adventurers  as 
to  /pin  any  thing  barely  out  of  their  onxm  thoughts,  I  fhall  fet  down  at  large  : 
And  they  run  thus  :  Whether  you  took  this  ivay  of  ideas  from  the  modern 
fhilofopher,  mentioned  hy  you,  is  not  at  all  material',  but  I  intended  no  refec- 
tion upon  you  in  it  [for  that  you  mean,  by  my  commending  you  as  a  fcholar  of 
Jo  great  a  majter)  ;  /  ne-ver  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  onvn  in- 
mentions  :  and  I  do  believe  you  nvhen  you  fay,  That  you  ixjrote  fro?n  your  onxm 
thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there.  But  ?nany  things  may  fern  neiv  to 
ene,  cujho  cowverfes  only  ivith  his  onvn  thoughts,  'which  really  are  jiot  fo  ;  as 
he  may  fnd,  nvhen  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  'which  appear  iti 
their  books.  And  therefore,  although  I  ha--je  a  juft  ejleem  for  the  in'vention  of 
fuch,  nvho  can  fpin  <volumes  barely  out  of  their  oavn  thoughts ;  yet  I  am  apt  to 
think,  they  <would  oblige  the  nuorld  more,  if,  after  they  ha--ve  thought  fo  much 
ihemfelves,  they  <would  examine  nvhat  thoughts  others  hanje  had  before  them, 
concerning  the  fame  things  :  that  Jo  thofe  may  7tot  be  thought  their  onvn  in- 
'veniions  'which  are  coni/non  to  themjel'ves  and  others.  If  a  man  Jhould  try  all 
the  magnetical  experiments  himfelf  and  publijh  them  as  his  onx)n  thoughts,  he 
might  take  himfelf  to  be  the  inn^entor  of  them  :  but  he  that  examines  and  co?n~ 
fares  'with  them  'what  Gilbert,  and  others  ha^ve  done  before  him,  'will  not 
diminijh  the  praife  of  his  diligence,  but  may  ivijh  Jje  had  compared  his  thoughts 
nvith  other  me7i  s  ;  by  'which  the  'world  'would  recei-ve  greater  ad'uantage,  al- 
though he  had  loft  the  honour  of  being  an  original. 

t  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lordfhip,  that  mayiy 
things*,  may  feem  NEW,  to  one  that  cowverfes  ofily  fwith  his  o'wn  thoughts, 
which  really  are  not  fo :  but  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fuggeft  to  your  lord- 
ihip,  that  if  in  the  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  feem 
new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them  ;  and  they  may  as  juftly 
be  thought  his  own  indention,  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  in- 
ventor of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before  him  :  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  invention,  or  not  invention,  lying  not  in  thinking  firft,  or  not 
firft,  but  in  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  from  another  : 
and  he  to  whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  th&y  feem  ne'w, 
could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented 
printing  in  Europe,  who  without  any  communication  with  the  Chineje, 
fpun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the 
Chineje  iiad  the  ufe  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  very  fame  way, 
among  them,  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  fpins  any  thing  out  of 
his  own  thoughts,  \!^?iX.feems  ne'w  to  him,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it  his  own 
invention,  fhould  he  examine  ever  fo  far,  'what  thoughts  others  ha've  had 
before  him,  concerning  the  fame  thing,  and  fhould  find  by  examining,  that 
they  had  the  fame  thoughts  too. 

•  But  wliat  great  obligation  this  'would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  caufe 
of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confefs  1  do  not  fee.  The 
great  end  to  me,  in  converfmg  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in 
matters  of  fpeculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned 
whether  my  own  fpinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  fpinning  of  it  out 
of  their  own  thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affe<^  the  honour 
tf  an  original,  may  be  feen  at  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  any 
where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likelieft  to  have  fhewn  itfelf,  had  I 
|3een  fo  over-run  with  it,  as  to  need  a  cure.     It  is  where  I  fpeak  cxf  cer- 
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tainty,  in  thcfe  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordlhip,  in 
another  place  :  *  I  think  1  have  fhewn  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real 

*  certainty  confifts,  which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to 

*  me,  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  deftderata,  which  1  found  great  want  of/ 
Here,  my  lord,  however  neiu  this  feemcd  to  me,  and  the  more  fo  be- 

caufe  poffibly  1  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  books  of  others  ;  yet  I 
fpoke  of  it  as  nenvy  only  to  myfelf :  leaving  others  in  the  undifturbed 
poffefTion  of  what  either  by  invention,  or  reading,  was  theirs  before ^ 
without  affuming  to  myfelf  any  other  honour,  but  that  of  my  ov/n  igno- 
rance, till  that  time,  if  others  before  had  fhewn  wherein  certainty  lay. 
And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  occafion,  been  forward  to  affumc 
to  myfelf  the  honour  of  an  original y  I  think  I  had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ; 
fmce  I  fhould  have  had  your  lordfliip  for  my  guarantee  and  I'itidicuUr  in 
that  point,  who  are  pleaied  to  call  it  7ie'w  \  and,  as  fuch,  to  write  againft 
it. 

And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  refped,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
ftars,  fmce  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  your  lordQnp,  with 
many  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty ;  as  nenjo  n.vay  of  reafoning ;  ne<w  hy- 
pothefis  about  reafon  ;  nenx)  fort  cf  certainty  ;  ne^w  ttrms  ;  nenx]  <vjay  of  ideas  ; 
wxv  method  of  certainty  ;  &c.  And  yet  in  other  places,  your  lordfliip 
feems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordfliip's  refledion,  for  faying, 
but  what  others  have  faid  before  :  as  where  I  fay,  *  In  the  different  make 

*  of  men's  tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments 

*  prevail  more  on  one,    and  fome  on  another,    for  the  confirmation  of 

*  the  fame  truth/  Your  lordihip  aiks.  What  is  this  different  from  nvhaf 
all  nun  of  underfianding  ha^ve  faid  ?  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordihip  meant 
not  thefe  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where  you  fay.  But  if 
no  more  be  ?nea?it  by  *  The  fimple  ideas  that  come  in  by  fenfation,  or  re- 

*  fledion,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,'  but  that  cur 
notions  of  things  come  7>/,  either  from  our  Je7ijes  or  the  exercije  of  our  mi?ids  : 
ms  there  is  nothing  extraordiiiary  in  the  difcovery^fo your  lordjhip  is  far  enough 
from  oppofng  that,  njcherein you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  again.  But  <what  need  all  this  great  noife  about  ideas  and  certainty, 
true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas  ;  if  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our 
ideas  o?!ly  reprefent  to  7iS  fuch  things y  from  nvhence  ive  bring  arguments  to 
pro<ve  the  truth  of  things  f 

But,  the  HAJorld  hath  been  jlrangely  amrfed  nviih  ideas  of  late  ;  and  <Tve 
haue  been  told,  that  Jirange  things  might  be  dene  by  the  help  of  ideas  ;  and 
yet  thefe  ideas,  at  lajiy  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  'vjhich  'vce 
mttji  make  ufe  of  in  our  reafoning.     And  to  the  like  purpofe  in  other  places. 

Whether,  therefore,  at  laft,  your  lordihip  will  refolve,  that  it  is  neiv  or 
no ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  ne^w,  muft  be  left  to  your  lordihip. 
This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  nor  do  I  fee  a  poiTibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  nenv  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that 
can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  juilified  by  received  authorities  in 
print ;  I  muft  defire  them  to  make  themfelves  amends  in  that  part  which 
they  like,  for  the  difpleafure  they  receive  in  the  other :  but  if  any  ihould 
be  fo  exadl,  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to 
fay  to  them.  The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe,  the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and 
there  is  not  a  fentence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either  for  its  antiquity  or  novelty, 
to  be  condemned,  and  fo  there  is  a  fhort  end  of  it.  From  your  lord- 
ihip, indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  fomeihing  better ;  for  your 

lordihip 
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lordililp  thinks  the  general  dejlgn  of  it  fo goody  that  that,  I  flatter  myrelf, 
would  prevail  on  your  lordfhip  to  preferve  it  from  the  fire. 

But  as  to  the  way,  your  lordfhip  thinks,  I  fhould  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  halving  it  thought  my  iwveritiony  ivhen  it  nvas  comynon  to  me  ^with 
Biheysy  it  unluckily  fo  tell  out,  in  the  fubjeft  of  my  Ejjay  of  Human  Uii- 
derfandiiigy  that  1  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to  in- 
form myielf.  For  my  defign  being,  as  well  as  1  could,  to  copy  nature, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking ;  I 
could  look  into  no-body's  underltanding  but  my  own,  to  fee  how  it 
wrought ;  nor  have  a  profpeft  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view  their 
thoughts  there ;  and  obferve  what  Heps  and  motions  they  took,  and  by  what 
gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themfelves  with  truth,  and 
their  advance  in  knowledge  :  what  we  find  of  their  thoughts  in  books,  is 
but  the  refult  of  this,  and  not  the  progrefs  and  working  of  their  minds, 
in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclufions  they  fet  down  and  publilhed. 

AH  therefore,  that  I  can  fiiy  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my 
own  mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  fay  for 
the  publifliing  of  it  is,  that  I  think  the  intelledual  faculties  are  made, 
and  operate  alike  in  moll  men  ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  Ihewed  it  to  before 
I  publifhed  it,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion. 
And  therefore,  if  it  fliould  happen,  that  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  that 
fome  men  fliould  have  ways  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty, different  from  others,  and  above  thofe  that  1  find  my  mind  to  ufe 
and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can 
only  make  it  my  humble  requefl,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
thofe  that  are  of  my  fize,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reafon,  and  know 
in  the  fame  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  thofe  men  of  a  more  happy 
genius  would  fhcw  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights ;  and  particularly 
would  difcover  to  us  their  fhorter  or  furer  way  to  certainty,  than  by  ideas ^ 
and  the  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreement„ 

Your  lordfliip  adds.  But  nonvy  it  feems,  nothing  is  intelligible  but  nvhat 
ffits  njjith  the  jienv  <way  of  ideas.  My  lord,  The  nenx)  nuay  of  ideas,  and 
the  old  way  of  fpeaking  intelligibly  *  was  always  and  ever  will  be  the 
iame  :  and  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  fenfe  of  it,  herein  it 
confifis  :  1 .  That  a  man  ufe  no  words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  figns  of 
certain  determined  objeds  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make 
known  to  another.  2.  Next,  That  he  ufe  the  fame  word  fleadily  for  the 
iign  of  the  fame  immediate  objeft  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  3.  That  he 
join  thofe  words  together  in  propofitions,  according  to  the  grammatical 
rules  of  that  language  he  fpeaks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  thofe  fentences  in 
a  coherent  difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  anyone 
may  preferve  himfelf  from  the  confines  and  fufpicion  of  jargon,  whether 
he  pleafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  objeds  of  his  mind^  which  his  words 
do,  or  fhould  fland  for,  ideas  or  no. 
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No  Innate  Principles  in  the  Mind. 

§.  I.  T  T  is  an  eftabliflied  opinion amongfl     The  way 

X  fome  men,  that  there  are  in  the  un-     ^^^^^  ^*^T 
,     ^      J .  ^   .      .  •       •    1  n  "^ve  come  by 

deritanaing  certain  innate  principles  ;  fome  any  know- 
primary  notions,  xoji/al  iwoiai^  charadlers,  ledge,  fuffid- 
as  it  were,  flamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  ent  to  prove  it 
which  the  foul  receives  in  its  very  firfl  "^^  ^"^^t^- 
being  ;  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would 
be  fufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the 
falfenefs  of  this  fuppolition,  if  I  lliould  only  Ihew  (as 
I  hope  I  {hall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  difcourfe) 
how  men,  barely  by  the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties, 
may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the 
help  of  any  innate  impreflions  ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, without  any  fuch  original  notions  or  principles. 
For  I  imagine  any  one  will  eafily  grant,  that  it  v/ould 
be  imipertinent  to  fuppofe,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 
in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  light,  and  a 
powder  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external  ob- 
je(fls  :  and  no  iefs  unreafonable  v/ould  it  be  to  attribute 
feveral  truths,  to  the  impreilions  of  nature,  and  innate 
characters,  when  we  may  obferve  in  ourfelves  faculties, 
fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  knowledge  of  theirs,  as 
if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  becaufe  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  cenfure 
to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  when 
they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
I  Ihali  fet  dov/n  the  reafons,  that  made  me  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excufe  for  my  miftake, 
•if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  coniidered  by  thofe, 
,  who,  with  me,  difpofe  themfelves  to  embrace  truth, 
■\vherever  they  find  it. 

-     §.  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly     General    af- 
;  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  cer-     aT^umeif^^^ 
tain  principles,  both  fpeculative  and  prac- 

tic^I 
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tical  (for  they  fpeak  of  both),  univcrfally  agreed  upon 
by  all  mankind  :  which  therefore,  they  argue,  muft 
needs  be  conftant  impreflions,  which  the  fouls  of  men 
receive  in  their  firfl:  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into 
the  world  with  them,  as  necelTlirily  and  really  as  they 
do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§.  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  univcr- 
Univerfal         f.j  confent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that 

pro^es^no-  ^'^  ^^  ^''^"^  ^^"^  ^^  matter  of  fadt,  that  there 
thing  imiate.  were  certain  truths,  wherein  all  mankind 
agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if 
there  can  be  any  other  way  lliewn,  how  men  may  come 
to  that  univerfal  agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  con- 
fent in ;  which  I  prefume  may  be  done. 
"  What    is  §'  4*    ^^^'  which  is  worfe,  this  argument 

is;" and,*' it  of  univcrfal  confent,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
is  impoffible  to  prove  innate  principles,  feems  to  me  a 
for  the  fame  demonftration  that  there  are  none  fuch ;  be- 
anc?^not  ^o  caufe  there  are  none  to  which  all  mankind 
be,"  not  uni-  give  an  univerfal  aflent.  I  fhall  begin  with 
verfally  af-  xk^^  fpeculative,  and  inftance  in  thofe  mag- 
ented  to.  nified  principles  of  demonftration  ;  *'  what- 
foever  is,  is  ;"  and,  *^  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;'*  which,  of  all  others,  I 
think  have  the  molt  allowed  title  to  innate.  Thefe 
have  fo  fettled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univerfally  re- 
ceived, that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  ftrange,  if  any 
one  fliould  feem  to  queftion  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty 
to  fay,  that  thefe  proportions  are  fo  far  from  having  an 
univerfal  alfent,  that  there  are  great  part  of  mankind 
to  whom  they  are  not  fo  much  as  known. 
Not  on  the  §•  5-  For,  firft,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
mind  ^  natu-  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  leaft  appre- 
rally  im-  hcnfion  or  thought  of  them :  and  the  want 

caLfe^not  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  enough  to  d eft roy  that  univerfal 
known  to  alfent,  which  muft  needs  be  the  necelTary 
children,  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths  :  it  feeming 

idiots,  &c.  j.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  contradidlion,  to  fiy,  that  there 
are  truths  imprinted  on  the  foul,  which  it  perceives  or  un- 
derftands  not :  imprinting,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per- 
ceived. 
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ceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible. 
If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  fouls,  have  minds, 
with  thofe  imprellions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoid-- 
ably  perceive  them,  and  neceffarily  know  and  alTent  to 
thefe  truths  ;  which  fince  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  no  fuch  imprcfTions.  For  if  they  are  not  no- 
tions naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate?  and 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  un- 
known ?  To  fay  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of 
it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  im- 
preflion  nothing.  No  propolition  can  be  faid  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  m  as  never 
yet  confcious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  all  propoiitions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind 
is  capable  of  ever  alTenting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted :  Unce,  if  any  one  can  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muft 
be  only,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  fo  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  fliall  know.  Nay,  thus 
truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  w4iich  it  never 
did,  nor  ever  fliall  know  :  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and 
die  at  laft  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural  impreflion 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know, 
will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate;  and 
this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  way  of  fpeaking ;  which,  whilft  it  pre- 
tends to  alTert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from 
thofe,  who  deny  innate  principles.  For  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing feveral  truths.  The  capacity,  they  fay,  is  innate, 
the  knowledge  acquired.  But  then  to  what  end  fuch 
conteft  for  certain  innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be  im- 
printed on  the  underftanding  without  being  perceived,  I 
can  fee  no  difference  there  can  be,  between  any  truths 
the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  refpedl  of  their 
original  :  they  muft  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious  ; 
in  vaii;  ftaali  a  man  go  about  to  diftinguiih  them.     He, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  underfland- 
ing,  cannot  (*if  he  intend  thereby  any  difbind  fort  of 
truths)  mean  fuch  truths  to  be  in  the  underftanding,  as 
it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  thcfe  words  (to  be  in  the  underftanding)  have  any 
propriety,  they  fignify  to  be  underilood :  fo  that,  to  be 
in  the  underilanding,  and  not  to  be  underftood  ;  to  be  in 
the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived  ;  is  all  one,  as  to 
fly,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
Jlanding.  If  therefore  thefe  two  proportions,  ^^  what- 
foever  is,  is,"  and  ^'  it  is  impolTible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
fouls,  mud  necellarily  have  them  in  their  underftand- 
ings,  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  aflent  to  it. 

§.6.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  ufually  an- 
know  them  fwered.  That  all  men  know  and  aflent  to 
when  they  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
come  to  the     ^^^  ^]^\^  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate. 

ufe  of  reafon,      t  ^„r,.^,. 
a^-uVercd.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^' 

§.  7.  Doubtful  expreflions,  that  have 
fcarce  any  fignification,  go  for  clear  reafons,  to  thofe, 
who  being  prcpoiTelTed,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine, 
even  what  they  themfelves  fay.  For  to  apply  this  an- 
fwer  with  any  tolerable  ^tn{c  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it 
jnuft  fignify  one  of  thefe  two  things ;  either,  that,  as 
foon  as  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thefe  fuppofed 
native  infcriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  obferved  by 
them :  or  eife,  that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  men's 
reafon  affifts  them  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles, 
and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 
If  afo  dif-  ^'  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^  mean,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
covered  reafon  men  may  difcover  thefe  principles  ; 

them,  that  and  that  this  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  in- 
would  not        j^^*.^  .  ^j^gjj-  ^^y  Qf  arguing  will  ftand  thus, 

mnatV  ^^  ("^'1'^-)  ^^^^^  whatever  truths  reafon  can  cer- 
tainly difcover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly 
aflent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind  : 
iince  that  univerfal  afl^ent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of 
them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  ufe  of 
reafon^  we  are  capable  to  come  to.  a  certain  knowledge 

of,. 
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ofj  and  aiTent  to  them  ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  will 
be  no  difference  between  the  maxim*  of  the  mathema^ 
ticiansj  and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them  :  All  muft 
be  equally  allowed  innate ;  they  being  all  difcoyeries; 
made  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  truths  that  a  rational 
creature  may  certainly  corne  to  know,  if  he  apply  his 
thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

§.  9.  But  how  can  thefe  meii  think  the  ufe  ^^ is  falfethat 
of  rcafon  lieceflary,  to  difcover  principles  [',;37he^^^^^^^ 
that  are  fuppofed  innate,  when  realbn  {if  we 
may  believe  them)  is  nothing  elfc  but  the  faculty  of  de- 
ducing unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  proportions, 
that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be 
thought  innate,  which  we  have  need  of  reafon  to  difco- 
ver ;  unlefs,  as  I  have  faid,  v>'e  will  have  all  the  certairl 
truths,  that  reafon  ever  teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  We 
may  as  v,  ell  think  the  ufe  of  reafon  necelTary  to  make  our 
eyes  difcover  vinble  objecis,  as  that  there  Hiould  be  nttd 
of  reafon,  or  the  exercife  thereof,  to  make  the  undcr- 
ftanding  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  can- 
not be  in  i\\t  underftanding  before  it  be  perceived  by 
it.  So  that  to  make  reafon  difcover  thofe  trwths  thus 
imprinted,  is  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  difcovers  to 
a  man  what  he  knev/  before;  and  if  men  have  thofe 
innate  imprelfed  truths  originally,  and  before  ta^  ufe 
of  reafon,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon;  it  is  in  effecl  to  fay,  that 
men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  10.  It  v.ill  here  perhaps  be  faid,  that  mathemati- 
cal dernonftrations,  and  other  truths  that  are  not  innate, 
are  not  affented  to,  as  foon  as  propofed,  v/herein  they 
arc  diflinguilhed  from  tlicfe  maxims,  and  other  innate 
truths.  I  Ihall  have  cccaiion  to  fpeak  of  aiTent,  upon 
the  lirfi  propoling,  more  particularly  by  and  by.  I  fhall 
here  only,  and  that  very  readily,  allow,  that  thefe 
maxims  and  miathernatical  demonftrations  are  in  this 
different  J  that  the  one  have  need  of  reafon,  ufing  of 
proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  affent ;  but 
the  other,  as  foon  as  underffood,  are,  without  any  the 
leaft  reafoning,  embraced  and  affented  to.  But  I  withal 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  lays  open  the  weaknefs  of 

Vol.  L  C  this 
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this  fubterfugc,  which  rcquh'cs  the  ufe  of  reafon  for  the 
difcovery  of  thcfc  general  truths  :  fince  it  mufl  be  con- 
fefled,  that  in  their  difcovery  there  is  no  ufe  made  of 
reafoning  at  all.  And  I  think  ihofc,  who  give  this  aru- 
fwer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  inaxim,  "  That  it  is  irnpofTible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  dcdudion  of  our  rea- 
fon. I'Oi  this  would  be  to  deflroy  that,  bounty  of  nature 
they  feem  fo  fond  of,  whilft  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our 
thoughts.  For  all  reafoning  is  fearch,  and  calling 
about,  and  requires  pains  and  application.  And  how 
can  it  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  be  fuppofed,  that  what 
was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide  of 
our  reafon,  fliould  need  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  difcovcr  it? 
§.  II.  Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with 
a  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  underflanding, 
will  find,  that  this  ready  affent  of  the  mind  to  fome 
truths,  depends  not,  either  on  native  infcription,  or  the 
ufe  of  reafon  ;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  dif- 
tin^t  from  both  of  them,  as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter. 
Reafon,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring 
our  aflent  to  thefe  maxims,  if  by  faying,  that  men 
know  and  alTent  to  them,  w  hen  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  be  meant,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  affiRs  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

T,,  .  §.  12.   If  by   knowini;  and  ailentinoj  to 

The  coming       ,  ^  ,         -^  ^       ,  r       r 

to  the  ufe  of     tut^m,    when  we   come  to  the   ule  oi  rea- 

rcafon,  not       fon,    be  meant,  that  this   is  the  time  when 

the  time  we     xh^^y   come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 

cometoknovv  •  "'  j  j  ^u   ^  r  u-u 

thefe  maxims     ""^^^^d  ;  and  that,  as  foan  as  children  come 

to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  come  alfo  to  knoAV 
and  allent  to  thefe  maxims ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and  frivo- 
lous. Firll,  It  is  taUe:  Becaufe  it  is  evident  thefe 
maxims  are  not  in  the  n^iind  fo  early  as  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon:  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is 
fallly  afligned,  as  the  time  of  their  difcovery.  How- 
many  inflances  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  may  we  obferve  in 
children,  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge 

of 
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of  this  maxim,  '*  That  it  is  impofTible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ?'*  And  a  great  part  of  illite- 
rate people,  and  favages,  pafs  many  years,  even  of  their 
rational  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the 
like  general  propolitions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  oi  thefe  general  and  more  abflradl  truths, 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  fo,  be- 
caufe,  till  after  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thofe 
general  abflra^l  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about 
which  thofe  general  maxims  are,  v\  hich  are  miftaken  for 
innate  principles ;  but  are  indeed  difcoveries  made,  and 
verities  introduced  and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the 
fame  way,  and  difcovered  by  the  fame  flcps,  as  feveral 
other  propolitions,  which  nobody  was  ever  fo  extrava- 
gant as  to  fuppofe  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  fequel.of  this  difcourfe.  I  allow  therefore  a  ne- 
ceiTity,  that  men  fnould  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  before 
they  get  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general  truths ;  but 
^tivfy  that  men's  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  time 
of  their  difcovery. 

§.13.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable,     %  ^his  they 
that  this  faying.  That  men  know  and  alTcnt     f5^  ^.^,^  f^^ 
to  thele  maxims,  w^hen  they  come  to  the     fVo^i  other 
ufe  of  reafon,   amounts  in  reality  of  fad:  to     knowable 
no   more    but    this.    That   they    are   never     truths. 
known,   nor  taken  notice  of,  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
but  may  pofTibly  be  alTentv^d  to,  foip.e  time  after,  during 
a  man's  life ;  but  when,   is  uncertain :  and  fo  may  all 
other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  thefe;  which  there- 
fore have  no  advantage  nor  didinclion  from  others,  by 
this  note  of  being  known  w  hen  w^e  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  inrmte,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

§.14.  But,   fecondly,  were  it  true,  that     If  coming  to 

the  precife  time  of  their  being  known,  and     the  ufe  of 

alTented  to,  were,  when  men  come  to  the     jhe'^timT'of 

ufe  of  reafon,   neither  w-ould    that    prove     their  difco- 

them  innate.     This  way  of  arguing  is  as     very,it would 

frivolous,  as  the  fuppoiition  of  itfelf  is  falfe.     "°^  P'"?^^  ^ 
^      ,        *,        ,  .     ,^^^  ......  them  innate. 

ror  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear, 

C  2  that 
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that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the 
mind  in  its    firll  conliitution,  becaufe  it  comes   lirft  to 
be  obferved  and  alfcnted  to^  when  a  facufty  of  the  mind, 
which  has   quite  a  diflinct  province,  begins   to  exert 
itfeif  ?  And  therefore,  the  coniing  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
if  it  were  fuppofed  the  time  that  thefe  maxims  are  iirlt 
alFented  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth,  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  th®  uie  of  reafon)  would 
be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  fay,  they 
are  innate,  becaufe  nren  aifent  to  them,  when  they  come 
to  the  vSc  of  reafon.     I  agree  then  with  thefe  ir^en   of 
innate  principles,   that  there   is  no  knowledge  of  thefe 
general   and  felf-evident  maxims    in  the  mind,  till   it 
comes  to  the  exercife  of  reafon  :  but  I  deny  that  the 
coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  precife  time  when 
they  are  firft  taken  notice  of;  and  if  that  were  the  pre- 
cife time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.     All 
that  can  with  any  truth  be  mcani:  by  this  propolition, 
that  men   afTent  to  them  when  they  come    to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  is   no  more  but  this,  that  the    making   of 
general  abllraCt  ideas,  and  the  underftanding  of  general 
names,  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
growing  up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  thofe 
general  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  fland  for  them, 
till,  having  for  a  good  Vvhile  exercifcd  their  reafon  about, 
filmiliar  and   more  pauicular  ideas,   they  are,   by  their 
ordinary  difcourfc   and  actions    vvith   others,   acknow- 
ledged to  be  capable  of  rational  converfation.     If  af- 
fenting  to  thefe  maxims,  when  w.qw  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  can  be  true   in  any  otlier  fenfe,  1  delire  it  may 
be  fhown  ;  or  at  Icafl:,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  fenfe, 
it  proves  them  innate. 

The  fteps  by  §•  ^5-  I'^c  fcnfes  at  lirfl:  let  in  particular 
which  the  ideas,  and  furnifii  the  yet  empty  cabinet ; 
mind  attains  ^j^^j  x.\^^.  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar 
with  fome  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind, 
proceeding  farther,  ablh acts  ihcm,  and  by  degrees  learns 
the  life  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the  mind 
comes  to  be  furnifhcd  with  ideas  and  language,  the  ma- 

reriah 
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terial.^  about  which  to  excrciLe  its  difcurfive  faculty: 
and  the  ufe  of  reafori  becomes  daily  more  vilible,  as 
thefc  materials,  that  give  it  employment,  increafc.  But 
though  the  having  of  general  ideas,  and  the  vSc  of  ge- 
neral ^vords  and  reafon,  ufually  grow  together ;  yet,  I 
fee  not,  how  this  any  way  proves  theni  innate.  The 
knowledge  of  fom.e  truths,  I  confefs,  is  very  early  in 
the  mind  ;  but  in  a  way  that  fhows  them  not  to  be  in- 
jaate.  For,  if  we  will  obfervc,  we  fliall  find  it  ilill  to 
be  about  ideas,  not  innate,  but  acquired  :  It  being 
about  thofe  firft  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things, 
A^  ith  which  infants  have  earlicft  to  do,  which  make  the 
mofi:  frequent  impreihons  on  their  fenfcs.  In  ideas 
thus  got,  the  mind  difcovers  that  fome  agree,  and  others 
differ,  probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  ufe  of  memoiy  ;  as 
foon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  diftinct  ideas. 
But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  fo 
long  before  it  has  the  ufe  of  Mords,  or  comes  to  that, 
which  we  commonly  call  ^^  the  ufe  of  reafon,'*  For  a 
child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  fweet  and  bitter,  {i.  e.  that 
fweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it 
comes  to  fpeak)  that  ^^  orm\\  ood  and  fugar-plums  are 
not  the  fame  thing. 

§.  1 6.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are 
equal  to  feven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  feven, 
and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equality  :  and  then, 
upon  explaining  t;hofe  words,  he  prefently  alfents  to,  or 
rather  perceives  the  truth  of  that  propofition.  But 
neither  does  he  then  readily  aiTent,  becaufe  it  is  an  in- 
nate truth,  nor  was  his  alTent  wanting  till  then,  becaufe 
he  V.  anted  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  him,  as  foon  i%s  he  has  fettled  in  hh  mind  the  clear 
and  diftind:  ideas,  that  thefe  names  fiand  for  :  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proportion,  upon  the  fame 
grounds,  and  by  the  fame  means,  that  he  knew  before, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  fame  thing;  and 
upon  the  fame  grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
afterv.ards,  "  that  it  is  imipoflible  for  the  fame  thing 
\Q  be,  ^nd  not  to  be,"  as  fliall  be  more  fully  fliown.  hcrc-^ 

C  3  after.. 
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after.     So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to 

have  thofe  general  ideas,  about  which  thofe  maxims  are; 

or  to  know  the  iignilication  of  thofe  general  terms  that 

ftand  for  them  ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas 

they  ftand  for ;  the  later  alfo  will  it  be  before  he  comes 

to  aiTent  to  thofe  maxims,  whofe  terms,   with  the  ideas 

they   ll:and  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  thofe  of  a 

cat  or  a  weefel,  he  muft  ftay  till  time  and   obfervation 

have  acquainted  him  with  them  ;  and  then  he  will  be 

in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims,  upon 

the  firft  occaiion  that  fnall  make  him  put  together  thofe 

ideas  in  his   mind,   and  obferve  whether  they  agree   or 

difagree,  according  as  is  exprelTed  in  thofe  proportions. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and 

nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-feven,   by  the   fame  felf- 

evidence,  that  he   knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to 

three :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other ; 

not  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  but  becaufe  the  ideas 

the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-feven  fl'and  for, 

are  not  fo  foon  got,  as  thofe  which  are  figniiied  by  one, 

tVvO,  and  three. 

§.  17.   This  evalion  therefore  of  general 

^5?oc"^r^.f     affent,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  rea- 
loon  as  pro-  '..  .  . 

pofed  and  lon,  tailing  as  It  does,  and  leaving  no  dit- 
underftood,  ference  between  thofe  fuppofed  innate,  and 
proves  them  other  truths,  that  are  afterwards  acquired 
and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  fecure 
an  univerfal  afTent  to  thofe  they  call  maxims,  by  faying, 
they  are  generally  afiented  to  as  foon  as  propofed,  and 
the  terms  they  are  propofed  in,  underftood  :  feeing  all 
men,  even  children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  under- 
Hand  the  terms,  afTent  to  thefe  propolitions,  they  think 
it  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  fince  men 
never  fail,  after  they  have  once  ,underfl:ood  the  words, 
to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  thefe  proportions  were  firfl  lodged 
in  the  underflandiiig,  which,  w^ithout  any  teaching,  the 
mind,  at  the  very  firfl:  propofal,  immediately  clofes 
With,  and  ailcnts  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

§.  18. 
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§.  I  8.  In  anfwcr  to  this,  I  demand  ''  whc-  if  fuchanaf- 
ther  ready  afTenr  given  to  a  propoiition  fentbeamark 
upon  firfl  hearing,  and  undcrdanding  the  °^  mnare^ 
terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  prin-  \Z^IIa  ^Ir. 
ciple  r"  If  It  be  not,  luch  a  general  alient  is  are  equal  to 
in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them  :  if  it  be  three;  that 
faid,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  muft  ^^^'-^tnefs  is 
then  allow  all  fuch  propofitions  to  be  in-  nefs/'anda 
nate,  which  are  generally  alTented  to  as  foon  thoufand  the 
as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themfclves  ]^^^*  '^^^  ^« 
plentifully  flored  with  innate  principles.  ^"P''^^^- 
For  upon  the  llime  ground,  viz.  of  aitent  at  lirfl  hear- 
ing and  underilanding  the  terms,  that  men  would  have 
thofe  maxims  pafs  for  innate,  they  mufi:  alfo  admit  fe- 
veral  propoficions  about  numbers  to  be  mnate  :  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ;  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four;  and  a  miiltltude  of  other 
the  like  propofitions  in  numbers,  that  every  body  affents 
to  at  firll  hearing  and  underfbandi ng  the  terms,  muft 
have  a  place  amongfl  thefe  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this 
the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propofitions 
made  about  fcveral  of  them ,-  but  even  natural  philo- 
fophy,  and  all  the  other  fciences,  afford  propofitions, 
Avhich  are  fure  to  meet  with  afTent  as  foon  as  they  are 
underflood.  That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame 
place,  is  a  truth,  that  nobody  any  more  flicks  at,  than 
at  thefe  maxims,  that  it  is  impolhble  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  that  white  is  not  black ; 
that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle;  that  yellowiiefs  is  not 
fweetnefs  :"  thefe  and  a  million  of  other  fuch  propo- 
fitions, as  many  at  leafl  as  we  have  diftincl  ideas  of, 
every  man  m  his  wits,  at  firft  hearing,  and  knowing 
what  the  names  ftand  for,  mufl  necelK\rily  alfent  to. 
If  thefe  men  will  be  true  to  their  ov.  n  rule,  and  have 
afTent  at  firft  hearing  and  underflanding  the  terms,  to 
be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  mufi  allow,  not  only  as  many 
innate  propofitions  as  men  have  diflincl  ideas  ;  but  as 
many  as  men  can  make  propofitions  w  herein  dilfcrcnt 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  propoii- 
tion, wherein  one  different  idea  is  denied  of  another^ 

C  4  will 
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^vill  as  certainly  find  afient  at  firft  hearing  and  under- 
Handing  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  ^'  it  is  impoili- 
ble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;'*  or  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  eafier  under-r 
ftood  of  the  two,  **  the  fame  is  not  different:"  b^ 
which  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate  propo- 
fitions  of  this  one  fort,  without  mentioning  any  other. 
But  lincc  no  proportion  can  be  innate,  unlefs  the  ideas, 
about  which  it  is,  be  innate  ;  this  will  be,  to  fupj)of^ 
all  our  ideas  of  colours,  founds,  taftes,  figure,  &c.  in- 
nate ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  op- 
pofite  to  reafon  and  experience.  Univerfal  and  ready 
alfent  upon  hearing  and  underflanding  the  tprms  is  {I 
grant)  a  marl:  of  felf- evidence  :  but  felf-evidence,  de- 
pending not  on  innate  impreirions,  but  on  fomething 
clfe,  (as  we  Iball  fliow  hereafter)  belongs  to  fevcral  pro- 
politions,  which  nobody  was  yet  fo  extravagant  as  to 
pretend  to  be  innate. 

Suchl  r  CT  §•  ^9-  ^^"^  ^^t  it  be  faid.  That  thofe  more 

neral  propo-  particular  fclf-evident  propoiitions,  which 
fitionsknown  are  allentcd  to  at  firft  hearing,  as,  that 
before  thefe      q^xc  and  two  are  equal  to  three;  that  Q-reen 

jTiaxiras.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  »  ^^* '  ^^'^  received  as  the  confe- 

quences  of  thofe  more  univerfal  propoii- 
tions, which  are  looked  on  as  innate  principles  ;  fmce 
any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  obferve  what 
palTes  in  the  underftanding,  will  certainly  find,  that 
thefe,  and  the  like  lefs  general  propofitions,  are  cer- 
tainly known,  and  firmly  alfented  to,  by  thofe  who  arc 
utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  nH)re  gc.f}crai  maxims  ;  and 
fo,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  thofe  (^  they  are 
called)  firn  principles,  cannot  ov/e  to  them'the  ajT  nt 
wherewith  they  are  received  at  firfl:  hearing. 
Ope  and  one  1' .^^-     ^^ }^    ^"^    ^^i^,    that     '^'  tl  efc    pro- 

cqualtotwo,  pofitions,  viz.  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
&c.notgene-     four;  red  is  not  blue;  6^c.;  are  not  ^zn'z- 

ral  nor  ufe-  j.^j  ij^axims,  nor  of  anv  o:reat  ufe:"  1  an- 
Jul,  anlwered      ^  ,        '      ,  i  ■     ^  , 

ivvcr,  that  makes  nothinu"  to  the  aro^^  m  :nt 

of  univerfal   aflcnt,   upon  hearing  and  underflandmg. 

For,  if  that  be   tlic  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever 

propo- 
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propolition  can  be  found,  that  receives  generaF  affent  as 
loon  as  heard  and  underflood,  that  mufl  be  admitted 
for  an  innate  propofition,  as  Avell  as  this  maxim,  ^'  that 
it  is  impoilihle  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be;"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate;  thofe  general 
and  ahilract  ideas  being  more  Grangers  to  our  firft  ap-> 
prehenlions,  than  thofe  of  more  particular  felf-evident 
propolitions  ;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before  they  arc 
admitted  and  alTented  to  by  the  growing  underftanding. 
And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  ihefe  magnified  maxims, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  fo  great  as  is  generally 
conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more 
fully  Goniidered. 

^.21.  But  we   have  not  yet  done  with     Thefe  max- 
affentinor   to    propolitions    at   firft  hearino;     jms  not  being 

J  ]      n        J-  1     •  '       •      r        known  fome- 

and   underitanding  their    terms  ;    it    is  nt     tij^^s  till 

we  firft  take  notice,  that  this,  inftead  of  propofed, 
being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a  Proves  them 
proof  of  the  contrary  : 'lince  it  fuppofes,  "^  ^""^f^- 
that  feveral,  who  underftand  and  know  other  things, 
are  ignorant  of  thefe  principles,  till  they  are  propofed 
to  them  ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with  thefe 
(ruths,  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For  if  they 
were  innate,  what  need  they  be  propofed  in  order  to 
gaining  aflent ;  when,  by  being  in  the  underftanding, 
by  a  natural  and  original  impreftion,  (if  there  were  any 
fuch)  they  could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the 
propofing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did?  If  fo,  then  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
a  man  knows  them  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  taught 
them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  foUow,  that 
thefe  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impref- 
fion ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  %o  them  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended 
^o  be.     This  cannot  be  denied,  that  .men  grow  firft 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  felf-evident  truths,  upon 
their  being  propofed :  but  it  is  clear,  that  whofoever 
does  fo,  linds  in  himfelf,  that  he  then  begins  to  know 
a  propofition,  which  he  knew  not  before ;  and  which, 
from  thejiceforth,  he  never  queftions  ;  not  bccaufe  it 
was  innate,  but  becaufe  the-confideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  things  contained  in  thofe  words^  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  think  otherwife,  how,  or  whenfocver  he  is 
brouglit  to  reflecl"  on  them.  And  if  whatever  is  affentcd 
to  at  lirfl  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  mud 
pafs  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  ob- 
fervation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rule, 
mufl:  be  innate.  When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all, 
but  only  fagacious  heads  light  at  firfl:  on  thcfc  obferva- 
tions,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propofitions,  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance, 
and  reflection  on  particular  inftances.  Thefe,  when 
obferving  men  have  made  them,  unobferving  men, 
w  hen  they  are  propofed  to  them,  cannot  refufe  their 
ailent  to, 

J    ....  §.  2Z.  If  it  be  faid,  ^'  the  undcrftanding 

known  before  hath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  thefe  priii- 
propofmg,  ciples,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  firii 
^S"ifi?' ^y  hearing,*'  (as  they  muft,  who  will  fay,  "  tha.t. 
Lpabkofun-  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  underftanding  before  they 
derftanding  are  known")  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive 
them,  or  elfe  ^hat  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on 
^nifies  no-  ^|^^  underftanding  implicitly  ;  unlcfs  it  be 
this,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  under- 
landing  and  affenting  firmly  to  fuch  propofitions. 
And  thus  all  mathematical  demonftrations,  as  well  as 
firft  principles,  mufl  be  received  as  native  impreflions 
on  the  mind  :  which  I  fear  they  will  fcarce  allow  them 
to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  dcmonftrate  a  proportion, 
than  afTent  to  it  when  demonflrated.  And  few  mathe- 
maticians will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  dia- 
grams they  have  drawn,  were  but  copies  of  thofe  in^ 
nate  characters  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  their 
minds. 

§.  23. 
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§.  2  7.  There  is,  1  fear,  this  farther  weak-  ti,^ 
nets  in  the  toregoing  argument,  which  ment  ot  af- 
would  perfuade  us,  that  therefore  thofe  leming  on 
maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate,  which  ^"^^  ^^^^^if* 
men  admit  at  firfl  hearing,  becaufe  they  af-  fuppofidon  ^ 
fent  to  proportions,  which  they  are  not  of  no  prece- 
taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  ^^^^  tt^.oh^ 
argument  or  demoniiration,  but  a  bare  ex-  ^"^' 
plication  or  underftanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which, 
there  feem.s  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de 
novo  ;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn 
fomething  they  were  ignorant  of  before.  For  firfl:  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms,  and  their  fig- 
nification  ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  cafe :  the 
ideas  themfelves,  about  which  the  proportion  is,  are 
not  born  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
afterwards.  So  that  in  all  proportions  that  are  alTcnted 
to  at  firft  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  proportion,  their 
Handing  for  fuch  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themfelves  that 
they  ftand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate ;  I  would 
fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch  proportions, 
that  is  innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name 
that  proportion,  whofe  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
them  innate.  We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  wath  another ; 
and  then  to  proportions,  made  in  fuch  terms,  whofe 
rgnircation  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put 
together,  is  exprefled,  we  at  rrft  hearing  affent ;  though 
to  other  proportions,  in  themfelves  as  certain  and  evi- 
dent, but  which  are  concerning  ideas,  not  fo  foon  or 
fo  eariy  got,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  no  way  capable 
of  aflcnting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  aflents  to 
this  proportion,  ''  that  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when, 
by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  thofe 
two  different  things  diftindily  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and  rre  Hand  for 
them ;  yet  it  will  be  fome  years  after,  perhaps,  before 

the 
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the  fame  child  vvill  affcar  to  this  propoiition,  "  that  it 
is  impofTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  :" 
bccaufc  that,  though,  perhaps,  the  words  arc  as  cafy  to 
be    learnt,   vet  the  fignification  of  them  being   more 
laro-e,  comprchenfive,  and  abftracl,  than  of  the  names 
annexed    to  thofe  fenfible  things  the  child   hath  to  do 
with,  it  is   longer  before  he  learns  their  precifc  mean- 
incr,   and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his 
mind  thofe  general  ideas  they  (land  for.     I'ill  that  be 
done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
affcnt  to  a  propolition  made  up  of  fuch  general  terms : 
but  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  got  thofe  ideas,  and  learned 
their  names,  he  forwc^rdly  clofes  vvith  the  one,  as  well* 
as  the  other  of  the  foremeiitioned  propofitions,  and  w  ith 
both  for  the  fame   rcafon  ;    viz.   becaufe   he  finds  tlie 
ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  difagree,  accord- 
ing as  the  words  ilanding  for  them,  are  aOirmcd  or  de- 
nied one  of  another  in  the  propofitiop.     But  if  propo- 
rtions be  brought  to  him  in  words,  which   fland   for 
ideas  he  has  not' yet  in  his  mind  ;  to  fuch  propofitions, 
Jiowever  evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfeives,  he  affords 
neither  affcnt  nor  di fTent,  but  is  ignorant.     For  words 
being  but  empty  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are  ligns 
of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  alTent  to  them,  as  they  cor- 
rcfpond   to   thofe  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than 
that.     But  the  fnowing  by  what  lleps  and  \\ays  know- 
ledge comes  into  our  minds,  and  the  grounds  of  feve-, 
ral  "degrees  of  affcnt,  being  the  bufinefs  of  the  following 
difcourfe,  it  may  fuffice  to   have  only  touched   on  it 
here,  as  one  rcafon  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  innate 
principles. 

§.  C14.  To  conclude  this  argument  of  uni- 
becaufe  not  vcrfd  confent,  I  a^rec  with  thefe  defenders 
univerfally  of  iniiatc  principles,  that  if  they  are  in- 
afieuted  to.  nate,  they  muff  needs  have  univerfal  affent. 
For  that  a  truth  ihould  be  innate,  and  yet  not  affented 
to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  nian  to  know  a 
truth,  i>nd  be  ignorant  of  it,  at  the  lame  time.  But 
then,  hy  thefe  men's  own  confeflion,  they  cannot  be 
i;inates  ^^^cc  they  arc  not  allentcd  to  by  thofe  whoiin- 

derilan(J 
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derftand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  thofe 
\vho  do  underftand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  thofe  propoiitions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at 
Icaft  one  half  of  mankind*  But  were  the  number  far 
lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to  dcdroy  univerfal  alTcnt,  and 
thereby  fliovv  thefe  propoiitions  not  to  be  innate,  if 
children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

§.  25.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  to  Thefe  max- 
argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  ims  not  the 
are  unkno^^  n  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  ^^^  known, 
what  paiTcs  in  their  underllandings  before  they  exprefs 
it ;  I  fay  next,  that  thefe  two  general  proportions  are 
not  the  truths  that  firft  pofiefs  the  minds  of  children, 
nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  no- 
tions ;  which,  if  they  were  mnate,  they  mufi:  needs  be. 
Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not, 
there  is  certainly  a  time  vvhen  children  begin  to  think, 
and  their  words  and  actions  do  alFurc  us  that  they  do 
io.  \Vlien  therefore  they  arc  capable  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  afTent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed, 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  thofe  nations  that  nature  has 
imprinted,  were  there  any  fuch  ?  Can  it  be  imagined, 
with  any  appearance  of  rcafon,  that  they  perceive  the 
imprcllions  from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  ignorant  of  thofe  characters  which  nature  itfelf 
has  taken  care  to  flamp  w  ithin  ?  Can  they  receive  and 
aiTent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
which  are  fuppofed  woven  into  the  very  principles  of 
their  being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  charac- 
ters, to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  future  reafonings  ?  This  would 
be,  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe ;  or,  at 
leall,  to  write  very  ill ;  lince  its  characlers  could  not 
be  read  by  thofe  eyes,  v;hich  faw  other  things  very 
well ;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fijppofcd  the  cieareil  parts 
of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
which  are  not  firfl  known,  and  without  which  the  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  feveral  other  things  may  be  had. 
The  child  certainly  knows,  that  l\\^  nurfe  that  feeds  it, 
is  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor  it  is 

fifraid 
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afraid  of;  that  the  wormfecd  or  muftard  it  refufes,  is 
not  the  apple  or  fugar  it  cries  for,-  this  it  is  certainly 
and  undoubtedly  allured  of:  but  will  any  one  fay,  it 
is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  *'  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  that  it  fo 
firmly  aiTents  to  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  its  know- 
ledge ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehen- 
fion  of  that  proportion  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it  is 
plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ?  He  that  will 
fay,  children  join  thefe  general  abftracl  fpeculations 
with  their  fucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may,  per- 
haps, with  juftice,  be  thought  to  have  more  paflion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  lefs  fincerity  and  truth,  than 
one  of  that  age. 

.    ,  ^  §.26.  Thouo;h  therefore  there  be  feveral 

And  fo  not  ^       ,  p-  .     ^  ^      .  , 

innate.  general  propolitions,  that  meet  with  con- 

ftant  and  ready  alfent,  as  foon  as  propofed 
to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  ufe  of  more 
general  and  abilradt  ideas,  and  names  flanding  for 
them ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  ten- 
der years,  who  neverthelefs  know  other  things,  they 
cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  aflent  of  intelligent  per- 
fons,  and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  innate :  it 
being  impoffible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if 
there  were  any  fuch)  fhould  be  unknown,  at  leaft  to 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  elfe  :  fmce,  if  they  arc 
innate  truths,  they  mull  be  innate  thoughts ;  there  being 
nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  it  has  never  thought 
on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  muft  nccelfarily  be  the  firft  of 
any  thought  on ;  the  firft  that  appear  there. 

.  §-27.  That  the  general  maxims,  wc  are 

becaufe^theV  ^ifcourling  of,  are  not  known  to  children, 
appear  leaft,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we 
where  what      have  already  fufhciently  proved  ;  whereby 

IS  innate  -^  j^   evident,  they  have  not   an  univerfal 

(hows  itfelf  ^     ^  '  J  ,     .  ^  -D    ^ 

cleareft,  allent,  nor  are   general   imprcHions.     but 

there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  againft 

their  being  innate,  that  thefe  characters,   if  they  w^erc 

native  and  original  imprclTions,  fhould  appear  faireft 

and 
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and  ckarcfl  in  thofe  perfons  in  whem  yet  we  find  no 
footfleps  of  them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  (Irong 
preCumption,  that  they  are  not  innate ;  fmce  they  ai-e 
leaft  known  to  thofe,  in  whom.,  if  they  were  innate, 
they  mufl  needs  exert  themfelves  with  moft  force  and 
vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  favages,  and  illiterate 
people,  being  of  all  others  the  leall  corrupted  by  cuf- 
lom,  or  borrowed  opinions  ;  learning  and  education 
having  not  call  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds, 
nor,  by  fuperinducing  foreign  and  ftudied  doclrines, 
confounded  thofe  fair  characters  nature  had  written 
there ;  one  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  in  their 
minds  thefe  innate  notions  fhould  lie  open  fairly  to 
every  one*s  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
dren do.  It  might  very  well  be  expedled,  that  thefc 
principles  fhould  be  perfedlly  known  to  naturals,  which 
being  (lamped  immediately  on  the  foul  (as  thefe  men 
fuppofe)  can  have  no  dependance  on  the  conftitutions 
or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confefTed  difference 
between  them  and  others.  One  would  think,  accord- 
ing to  thefe  men's  principles,  that  all  thefe  native 
beams  of  light  (were  there  any  fuch)  fhould  in  thofe, 
who  have  no  referves,  no  arts  of  concealment,  fhine 
out  in  their  full  luftre,  and  lea^ve  us  in  no  more  doubt 
of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  plea- 
fure,  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongft  chil- 
dren, idiotSi  favages,  and  the  grofsly  illiterate,  what 
genera!  maxims  are  to  be  found  ?  what  univerfal  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge?  Their  notions  are  few  and  nar- 
row, borrowed  only  from  thofe  objedls  they  have  had 
moil  to  do  with,  and  vrhich  have  made  upon  their 
fenfcs  the  frcqucntefl  and  ftrongell  impreffions.  A 
child  knows  his  nurfe  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 
the  play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age :  and  a 
young  favage  has,  perhaps,  his  head  filled  with  love 
and  hunting,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  his  tribe.  But 
he  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  will  exped  thefe  abftradl  maxims  and  re- 
puted principles  of  fciences,  will,  I  fear,  find  himfelf 
miftaken.     Such  kind  of  general  propolitions  are  fel- 

dom 
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dom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  lefs  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any 
imprcfTions'  of  theni  on  the  minds  of  naturals.  They 
^rc  the  lan^"»"uage  and  bufmefs  of  the  fchools  and  aca- 
demics of  learned  nations,  accullonicd  to  that  fort  of 
convcrfation  or  learning,  where  difputcs  are  frequent : 
thefe  maxims  being  fuitcd  to  artificial  argumentation, 
and  ufcful  for  conviclion ;  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  or  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  of  their  fmall  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge,  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large, 

/.  4.  c,  7. 

§.  2S.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  nra/ 
Recapitula-  feem  to  the  maflcrs  of  demonftration  :  and 
^^°"'  probably    it  will    hardly  down   with    any 

body  at  firft  hearing.  I  mufl:  therefore  beg  a  little 
truce  with  prejudice,'  and  the  forbearance  of  ccnfure, 
till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe, 
being  very  willing  to  fubmit  to  better  judgments.  And 
fmce  I  impartially  fearch  after  truth,  I  fliall  not  be 
forry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my 
own  notions ;  which  I  cpnfefs  we  are  all  apt  to  ht^ 
when  application  and  lludy  have  warmed  our  heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground  to 
think  thefe  two  fpeculative  maxims  innate,  lincc  they 
are  not  univerfally  aflentcd  to ;  and  the  altent  they  fo 
generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  feveral  propofi- 
tions,  not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with 
them ;  and  fmce  the  alTent  that  is  given  them,  is  pro- 
duced another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  in- 
fcription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  fol- 
low mg  difcourfe.  And  if  thefe  fir  ft  principles  of 
knowledge  and  fcience  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no. 
other  fpeculative  maxims  can  (I  fuppofe)  with  better 
right  pretend  to  be  fo. 
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?.  I.  T  F  thofe  fpcciilativc  maxims,  whereof    Ko  moral 

A  wedifcourfed  in  the  foregoing  chap-  principles  fo 
ter,  have  not  an  aClual  univerfal  alfent  from  clear,  and  fo 
all  mankind,  as  we  there  proved,  it  is  much  feivTd  ast^he 
more  vifible  concerning  practical  princi-  forementioa- 
ples,  that  thcv  come  fhort  of  an  univcr-  cd  fpecula- 
fal  reception  -.  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  ^^^'^  niaxims. 
to  inflance  any  one  moral  rule,  which  can  pretend  to  fo 
general  and  ready  an  aflent  as,  ''  what  is,  is;"  or  to 
be  fo  manifeft  a  truth  as  this,  '*  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be."  Whereby  it 
is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to 
be  innate  ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impref- 
fions  on  the  mind,  is  ftronger  againft  thofe  moral  prin- 
ciples than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  truth 
at  all  in  queflion :  they  are  equally  true,  though  not 
equally  evident.  Thofe  fpeculative  maxims  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them  :  but  moral  principles  require 
rcafoningand  difcourfe,  and  fome  exercife  of  the  mind, 
to  difcover  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
open  as  natural  charadlers  engraven  on  the  mind ; 
which,  if  any  fuch  were,  they  mud  needs  be  vifible  by 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and 
known  to  every  body.  But  this  is  no  derogation  to 
their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to  the 
truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being 
equal  to  two  right  ones ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  evident,  as 
"  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;"  nor  fo  apt  to  be 
affented  to  at  lirfl  hearing.  It  may  fufRce,  that  thcfe 
moral  rules  are  capable  of  demonrtration ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  own  fault,  if  w^e  come  not  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 
men  are  of  them,  and  the  flownefs  of  alTent  wherewith 
others  receive  them>  are  manifefi  proofs  that  they  are 
Vol.  I.  D  nQt 
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not  innate,  and  fuch  as  oiler  thcmfelvcs  to  their  view 

without  fearching. 

T^,.  V  ,  -,  ^."2.   Whether  there   he  any   Tach  moral 

I'aith  and  •       •    1  i.        •  n  'j  t 

jiiftice  not        ]M-mciples,   wherein    all  men   do    agree,    1 

owned  as  appeal  to  any,  who  have  been  but  mode- 

prinaples  by  y^tely  converlant  in  the  hifbory  of  mankind, 
and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  fmoke  of 
dicir  own  chimnics.  Where  is  that  pradiical  truth, 
that  is  univerfally  received  v,  ithout  doubt  or  queftion, 
as  it  muft  be,  if  innate?  Juftice,  and  keeping  of  con- 
tracts, is  that  which  moft  men  feem  to  agree  in.  This 
is  a  principle/  which  is  thought  to  extend  itfelf  to 
the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  g-reateH: 
villains ;  and  they  who  have  gone  farthefi:  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itfclf,  keep  taith  and  rules  of 
jafliceone  with  another.  I  grant  that  out-lav/s  them*- 
felves  do  this  one  amongft  another ;  but  it  is  without 
receiving  thcfe  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They 
pradlife  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  own 
communities  :  but  it  is  impoiTible  to  conceive,  that  he 
embraces  juftice  as  a  practical  principle,  who  a6ls  fairly 
with  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  fame  time 
plunders  or  kills  the  next  honeft  man  he  meets  with. 
Juftice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties- of  fociety  ;  and 
therefore,  even  out-laws  and  robbers,  who  break  with 
all  the  world  bclidcs,  mufl:  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity 
amongft  themfelves,  or  elfc  they  cannot  hold  together. 
.But  will  any  one  fay,  that  thofe  that  live  by  fraud  or 
rapine,  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  juflice 
which  they  allow  and  afient  to? 

Objeaion.  ^.•3-    Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,   that  the 

Though  men  tacit  affent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
deny  them  in  thcir  practice  contradidls.  I  anfwer,  firfV,, 
their  prac-        j  \\'^i\-c  ahvays  thoi:<rht  the  anions  of  men 

ticc,  yet  they        ,       .     ^    .        -  ^ri-i  1  r> 

admit  them  ^^'^  belt  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  but 
in  their  fmce   it  is  Certain,  that  moft  men*s  prac- 

thoughis,  an-  ticcs,  and  feme  men's  open  profeflions, 
.  ^^^^^'  •  have  citiier  quefiioned  or  denied  thefe  prin- 

ciples,, it  is  impofiible  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal  con- 
feat,  (though  we  ihould  look  for  it  onlyamongd  grown 
xwQn)  without  which  it  is  impolTible  to  conclude  them 

.innate* 
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innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  ftrange  and  unreafonable, 
to  fuppofe  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminate 
only  in  contemplation.  Praclical  principles  derived 
from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and  mufl:  produce 
conformity  of  aclion,  not  barely  fpeculative  alTent  to 
their  truth,  or  elfe  they  are  in  vain  dillinguifhed  from 
fpeculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  confefs,  has  put  into 
man  a  defire  of  happinefs,  and  an  avcrfion  to  mifery  : 
thefe  indeed  are  innate  pradlical  principles,  which  (as 
practical  principles  ought}  do  continue  conftantly  to  ope- 
rate and  influence  all  our  acl-bons  without  ceafing  :  thefe 
may  be  obferved  in  all  perfons  and  all  ages,  fleady  and 
univerfal  ;  but  thefe  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to 
good,  not  imprelTions  of  truth  on  the  underflanding. 
I  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  that,  from  the  very  firft 
inftances  of  ^^n^Q  and  perception,  there  are  fome  things 
that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them  ;  fome 
things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly  : 
but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the 
mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
regulating  our  practice.  Such  natural  imprefTions  on 
the  underflanding  are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed 
hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument  againit  them  ;  lince, 
if  there  were  certain  charaders  imprinted  by  nature  on 
the  underfl:anding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we 
could  not  but  perceive  them  conftantly  operate  in  us, 
and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  thofe  others  on 
the  will  and  appetite  ;  which  never  ceafe  to  be  the  con- 
ftant  fprings  and  motives  of  all  our  actions,  to  which 
we  perpetually  feel  them  fl:rongly  impelling  us. 

§.  4.  Another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt     Moral  rules 
of  any  innate  pracl:ical  principles,   is,  that     need  a  proof, 
I   think  there  cannot  any    one  moral  rule     ^"^^^  not  in- 
be  propofed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  jufily 
demand  a  reafon  :  which  would   be   perfctflly    ridicu- 
lous and  abfurd,   if  they  were   innate,   or  fo  much  as 
felf-evident ;  which  every  innate  principle  mull  needs 
be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  afcertain  its  truth,  nor 
want  any  reafon  to  gain  it  approbation.     He  would  be 
thought  void  of  common  fenfe,  who  afked  on  the  one 

D  2  fide, 
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Ude,  or  on  the  other  fide  went  to  give,  a  reafon,  why 
it  is  impofTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  ow  n  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and 
needs  no  other  proof:  he  that  iinderdands  the  terms, 
alTents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  uill  ever 
be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  Ihould  that 
mod  unlhaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundiition  of  all 
focial  virtue,  '*  that  one  Ihould  do  as  he  v»()uld  be  done 
unto,"  be  propofed  to  one  \\\\o  never  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  underlland  its  meaning, 
might  he  not  without  any  abfurdity  atk  a  reafon  v,  hy  ? 
and  were  not  he  that  propofed  it  bound  to  make  out 
the  truth  and  rcafonablenefs  of  it  to  him  ?  which  plainly 
Ihows  it  not  to  be  innate  ;  for  if  it  w  ere,  it  could  nei- 
ther want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  mufl:  needs  (at 
lealt,  as  foon  as  heard  and  underftood)  be  received  and 
alFented  to,  as  an  unquelhonable  truth,  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
thefc  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  fome  other  an- 
tecedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  muft  be  de- 
duced ;  w  hich  could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  innate, 
or  fo  much  as  felf-evident. 

Inftance  in  §•  5*  That  men  fliould  keep  their  com- 

keepingcom-  paCts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable 
paas.  j-^i^  jj^  morality.     But  yet,   if  a  chriflian, 

^vho  has  the  view  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  another 
life,  be  alked  why  a  man  mufl  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reafon  ;  becaufc  God,  who  has  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbiit  be  alked  why,  he  will  anfwer,  becaufe  the 
public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  puniili  you, 
if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the  old  philofophers  had 
been  alked,  he  would  have  anfwered,  becaufe  it  was 
diflionen:,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  oppofite  to 
virtue,  the  highell:  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do 
otherwife., 

Virtue  gene-  §•  ^'  Hcnce  naturally  flows  the  great  va- 
rally  apprp-  riety  of  opinions  concerning  moral  rules, 
ved,  not  be-     uhich  are  to  be  found  amongr  men,  accord- 

caufe  innate,  ^        u      j-ii'  r  r  l  r    ^u 

but  hecauie  '^\^  ^^^  ^^^  difterent  forts  of  happmels  they 
profitable.         have  a  profpcct  of,  or  propofe  to  them- 

felves : 
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lelvcs  :   which  could  not  be  if  practical  principles  were 
innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.     I  grant  the  exigence  of  God  is  fo  many 
ways  manifeft,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  fo  con- 
gruous to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind give   tellimony  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  yet  I 
think  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  feveral  moral  rules  may 
receive    from    mankind    a   very   general    approbation, 
wdthout  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground 
of  morality  ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a 
God,  who  fees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards 
and  punifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
the  proudeft  offender.      For  God  having,  by  an  infe- 
parable  connexion,  joined  virtue  and  publick  happi- 
nefs  together,  and  made  the  practice  thereof  necellary 
to  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  and  viiibiy  beneficial  to 
all  w  ith  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do ;  it  is  no 
wonder,    that  every  one  lliould   not  only  allow,    but 
recommend  and  magnify  thofe  rules  to  others,  from 
whofe  obfervance  of  them  he  is  fure  to  reap  advantage 
to  himfelf.     He  may,  out  of  intereft,  as  well  as  con- 
vidlion,  cry  up  that  for  facred,  which  if  once  trampled 
on  and  prophaned,  he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafe  nor  fecure. 
This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eter- 
nal obligation  \\  hich  thefe  rules  evidently  have ;  yet  it 
lliows  that  the  outward   acknowledgment  men  pay  to 
them  in  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate 
principles ;  nay,   it  proves   not   fo  much,  as  thfit  men 
allent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  in- 
violable rules  of  their  own  practice  :  fince  we  find  that 
felf-intereft,   and  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  make 
many  men  own  an  outward  profeflion  and  approbation 
of  them,  whofe  aclions  fufHciently  prove,  that  they  very 
little  conlider  the  law-giver  that  prefcribed  thefe  rules, 
nor  the  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the  punifliment  of 
thofe  that  tranfgrefs  them. 

§.  7.   For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow    Men|s  anions 
too  much  fmcerity  to  the  profefTions  of  molt   ^HH^^^l'^i 
men,  but  think  their  actions  to  be  the  in-    virtue  is  not 
terpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  fliall  find,    their  Internal 
that  they  have  no  fuch  internal  veneration    pn^'^iple- 
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for  thefe  rules,  nor  fo  full  a  perfuafion  of  their  certainty 
and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  morality,  ''  to 
do  as  one  ^vould  be  done  to/'  is  more  commended  than 
pracrifed.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a 
greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others,  that  it  is  no  moral 
rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madnefs,  and 
contrary  to  that  intereft  men  facrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  thcmfclves.  Perhaps  confcience  will  be  urged 
as  checking  us  for  fuch  breaches,  and  fo  the  internal 
obligation  and  eflablifhrnent  of  the  rule  be  preferved. 
Confcience  §'  ^*  ^^  which  I   anfwer,  that   I   doubt 

no  proof  of  not  but,  without  being  written  on  their 
any  innate  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  fame  way 
moral  rule.  ^j^^^.  ^.|,^^  com^e  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
things,  come  to  alTent  to  feveral  moral  rules,  and  be 
convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  alfo  may  come 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind,  from  their  education,  com- 
pany, and  cuftoms  of  their  country ;,  which  perfua- 
fion, however  got,  will  fcrve  to  fet  confcience  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  our  own  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  moral  reditude  or  pravity  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. And  if  confcience  be  a  proof  of  innate  princi- 
ples, contraries  m.ay  be  innate  principles ;  fince  fom.e 
men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  confcience,  profecute  what 
others  avoid. 

Indances  of  ^'  9*  ^^^  ^  cannot  fee  how  any  men  fliould 

enormities  ever  tranfgrefs  thofc  moral  rules,  with  con- 
pnidifed  fidcnce  and  ferenity,  were  they  innate,  and 

without  re-  damped  upon  their  minds.  View  but  an 
army  at  the  lackmg  of  a  town,  and  fee  what 
obfervation,  or  fcnfe  of  m^oral  principles,  or  what  touch 
of  confcience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies, 
murders,  rapes,  are  the  fports  of  men  fet  at  liberty  from 
punifhment  and  cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole 
nations,  and  thofe  of  the  molf  civilized  people,  amongft 
whom  the  expofing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perilli  by  v/ant  or  wild  beafls,  has  been 
the  pradice,  as  little  condemned  or  fcrupled  as  the  be- 
getting them  }  Do  they  not  (till,  in  fomc  countries,  put 
them  into  the  fame  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they 
die  in  child-birth ;    or  difpatch  them,  if  a  pretended 

ailrologcr 
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aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  (lars  ?  And 
are  there  not  places,  where,  at  a  certaia  age,  they  kill 
or  expofe  their  parents  without  any  remorle  at  all  ?  In 
a  part  of  Alia,  the  lick,  when  their  cafe  comes  to  be 
thought  delperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth, 
before  they  are  dead  ;  and  left  there,  cxpofed  to  wind 
and  weather,  to  perilli  without  aififtance  or  pity  (a). 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profef- 
ling  chrifiiianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without 
fcruple  {^}.  There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own 
children  (c).  The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat  them  (d).  And 
GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which 
were  v.  ont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children  they  got  on  their 
female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  when  they  were  paft  breeding,  the  mo- 
thers themfelves  vrere  killed  .too  and  eaten  {e).  The 
virtues,  whereby  the  Tououpinambos  believed  they  me- 
rited paradife,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of 
their  enemies.  They  have  not  fo  much  as  a  name  for 
God  (/),  and  have  no  religion,  no  worihip.  The 
faints,  who  are  canonized  amongfl:  the  Turks,  lead  lives, 
which  one  cannot  with  miodefty  relate.  A  remarkable 
pafTage  to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgarr- 
ten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  v»'ith,  I 
fhali  fetdown  at  large  in  the  langxiage  it  is  publifhed  in-. 
3i  [Jc.  prope  Belbes  in  /Egypto;  vidimus  Jan^um  uniini 
Saracenicum  inter  arenariiin  cuvmlQSy  it  a.  ut  ex  utero  yi:^- 
tris  prodiity  nudum  fe  dent  em.  Mos  ejl^  ut  didiciniuSy  Ma- 
hometiitis,  ut  eos,  qui  amentes  ^  fine  ratione  funty  pro 
fanciis  colant  ^J  venerentur.  Injuper  ^  eos,  qui  cum  diu. 
vitam  egerint  inquinatijjimam^  voluntariam  demum  pceni.- 
tentiam  ^  paupertatemy  fauBiiate  venerandos  ,  deputant, 
Kjujmodi  vera  genus  hominum  libertatem  qnandam  ejjra-- 
nem  hahenty  domos  quas  volunt  intrandiy  edendiy  biiendiy 
&  quod  majus  efty  concumhendi  ;  ex  quo  concuhitu  Ji  proles 
fecuia  fuerity  Janet  a  fimiliter  hahetur.     His  ergo  homini- 

[a]  Gruber  apud  Thevenot,  part  4.  p.  13.  (3)  Lambert  apud 

Thevenot,    p.   38.  [c)  VofTius  de  Nili  Orlgine,   c.  18,  19. 

{d)  P.  Mart.  Dec,  j.  [e)  Hift.  des  Incas,  1.  i.  C..12.  (/)  Lery, 

r.  16,  216,  ^31. 
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l;us  dum  vtvujtt,  incignos  exhibent  honorrs  ;  mortiiis  vrrb 
vel  teinpla  vel  momanenta  extruunt  ampliffima,  eofcjue  con- 
tingere  ac  Jepelire  maxima  fortune  diicunt  loco.  Audi- 
viinus  htec  dicia  ^  dicenda  per  inter  pre  tern  a  Miicrelo 
nofiro.  Injupcr  fanFhun  ill  amy  quern  eo  loco  vidimus  y  pub- 
licitus  apprime  commenduri,  eum  e[Je  hominem  /antfuiUt 
diviiium  ac  intcgritate  prdecipuum  ;  eo  qtiody  nee  fcemina- 
rum  iinquam  ejjcty  nee  puerorum,  fed  tantummodo  afella- 
rum  cone  ub  it  or  at  que  mularum.  Percgr.  Baumgartcn, 
I.  2.  c.  I.  p.  73.  More  of  the  fame  kind,  concerning 
thefe  precious  faints  amongft  the  Turks,  may  be  ^t^n 
in  Pietro  della  Valle,  ^in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 61 6.  Where  then  are  thofe  innate  principles 
of  juftice,  piety,  gratitude,  equitv,  chaftity  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  univerfal  confent,  that  allures  us  there  are  fuch 
inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  when  fafhion  has  made 
them  honourable,  are  committed  without  remorfe  of 
confcience  :  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  cafe 
is  the  greatefl:  ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to 
take  a  view  of  men,  as  they  are,  we  fhall  find,  that  they 
have  remorfe  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that, 
which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Men  have  §•  'O.  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the 

contrary  hiflory  of  mankind,  and   look  abroad  into 

pra^ical  ^he  feveral  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indif- 

princip  es.  ferency  furvey  their  adions,  will  be  able  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  is  fcarce  that  principle  of  mo- 
rality to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on 
(thofe  only  excepted  that  are  abfolutcly  neceitary  to 
hold  fociety  together,  which  commonly,  too,  are  ne- 
glecled  betwixt  dillincl  focieties)  which  is  not,  fome- 
where  or  orher,  flighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
fafhion  of  whole  focieties  of  men,  governed  by  practical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living,  quite  oppofite  to  others. 
Whole  na-  §•  1 1 .  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  beobjedted,  that 

tions  rejea  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
[uks^^"^°^^^  becaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objecftion 
good,  where  men,  though  they  tranfgrefs,  yet 
difown  not  the  law  ;  where  fear  of  fhame,  cenfure,  or  pu- 
nifhment,  carries  the  mark  of  fome  awe  it  has  upon  them. 
But  it  is  impofTible  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  nation  of 

men 
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men  fhould  all  publickly  rejecl  and  renounce  vvhat  every 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law  : 
for  fo  they  muft,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  polfible  men  may  fometimes  own 
rules  of  morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts,  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelves  in 
reputation  and  elteem  amongft  thofe,  who  are  perfuaded 
of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagmcd,  that 
a  whole  fociety  of  men  fliould  publickly  and  profeilcdly 
difown,  and  caft  off  a  rule,  which  they  could  not,  in 
their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law  ; 
nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  men  they  fliould  have  to  do 
with,  knew  it  to  be  fuch :  and  therefore  muft  every  one 
of  them  apprehend  from  others,  all  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profelTes  himfelf  void  of 
humanity ;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  meafures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be 
looked  on  as  the  profelTed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs.  Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot 
but  be  known  to  every  one  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is 
therefore  little  lefs  than  a  contradiciion  to  fuppofc,  that 
whole  nations  of  men  fliould,  both  in  their  profeiTions 
and  practice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  moft  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is  enough 
to  fatisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where 
univerfally,  and  with  publick  approbation  or  allow- 
ance, tranfgrelTed,  can  be  fuppofed  innate.  But  I  have 
fomething  further  to  add,  in  anfwer  to  this  objection. 

§.12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  fay  you,  is  no  argu^ 
ment  that  it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  gene- 
rally allowed  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  fay,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example :  let  us 
take  any  of  thefe  rules,  which  being  the  maoft  obvious 
deductions  of  human  reafon,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greateft  part  of  men,  fev/eft 
people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconlide- 
ration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  natu- 
rally imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pre- 
tence to  be  innate  than  this ;  ^'  parents,  preferve  and 
cherilh  your  children.'*     When  therefore  you  fay,  that 

this 
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this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean?  Either,  that 
it  is  an  inr.ite  principle,  which  upon  all  occafions  ex- 
cites and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men  :  or  elfe,  that  it 
is  a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
and  which  therefore  they  know  and  alfent  to.  But  in 
neither  of  thefe  fenfes  is  it  innate.  FirfV,  that  it  is  not 
a  principle  which  influences  all  men's  adlions,  is  what 
1  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited  :  nor  need 
we  feek  fo  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  inftances  of 
fuch  as  neglect,  abufe,  nay  and  deltroy  their  children  ; 
or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  fome 
favage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember,  that 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  praclice  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expofe,  without  pity  or  remorfe, 
their  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate 
truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  alfo  falfe.  For,  *'  parents, 
preferve  your  children,*'  is  fo  far  from  an  innate  truth, 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not 
a  propofition,  and  fo  not  capable  of  truth  or  falfhood. 
To  make  it  capable  of  being  alTented  to  as  true,  it  mull: 
be  reduced  to  fome  fuch  propofition  as  this  :  *'  it  is  the 
<iuty  of  parents  to  preferve  their  children."  But  what 
duty  is,  cannot  be  underflood  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law 
b&known,  or  fuppofed,  without  a  law-maker,  or  without 
reward  and  puniihment :  fo  that  it  is  impoHible,  that 
this,  or  any  other  practical  principle  fhould  be  innate  ; 
i.  e.  be  imprinted  on  themind  as  a  duty,  without  fup- 
pofmg  the  ideas  of  God,' of  law,  of  obligation,  of  pu- 
nifhment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  For  that  punifh^ 
ment  follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule ; 
and  confequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countiics,  where  the  generally  allowed  practice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  itfelf  evident.  But  thefe  ideas  (which 
muft  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be 
fo)  are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every 
ftudious  or  thinking  man,  much  lefs  every  one  that  is 
born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  diftind: : 
and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  feems  moft 
likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  fo,  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God) 
I  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident 
to  any  coxihderlng  man.. 

§.  ^3. 
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§.13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  whatever  pradlical  rule  is,  in  any  place, 
generally  and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  innate;  it  being  impoffible  that  men  fhould, 
without  fhame  or  fear,  confidently  and  ferenely  break 
a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know,  that; 
God  had  fet  up,  and  would  certainly  punilh  the  breach 
of  (which  they  muft,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tranfgreiror.  Without 
fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  any  thing  is  his  duty.  Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the 
law,  hopes  to  efcape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
law-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a 
prefent  appetite :  but  let  any  one  fee  the  fault,  and  the 
rod  by  it,  and  with  the  tranfgreffion,  a  fire  ready  to 
punifn  it ;  a  pleafure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  ven- 
geance, (for  this  mufi:  be  the  cafe,  where  any  duty  is 
imprinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it 
be  pofTible  for  people,  with  fuch  a  profpedt,  fuch  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  fcruple, 
to  offend  againfl  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in 
indelible  charadlers,  and  that  flares  them  in  the  face 
whiifl  they  are  breaking  it  ?  whether  men,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  feel  in  themfelves  the  imprinted  edicts 
of  an  ominipotent  law^-maker,  can  with  alfurance  and 
gaiety  flight  and  trample  under  foot  his  mofl  facred  in- 
junctions? and  laftly,  v/hether  it  be  poffible,  that  whilil 
a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
fupreme  law-giver,  all  the  by-ftanders,  yea,  even  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  fame 
fenfe  both  of  the  law  and  law-maker,  fhould  filently 
connive,  without  teffifying  their  diflike,  or  laying  the 
leaft  blame  on  it  ?  Principles  of  adlions  indeed  there 
are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  fwing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  overturn- 
ing of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  fet  as  a  curb  and 
reiiraint  to  thefe  exorbitant  defires,  which  they  cannot 
be  but  by  rewards  and  punifhments,  that  will  over- 
balance the  fatisfadion  any  one  fhall  propofe  to  himfelf 

in 
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in  the  breach  of  the  law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men 
mull  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that 
certain  and  unavoidable  punifhment  will  attend  the 
breach  of  it.  For,  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful 
of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  infilled  on,  and 
urged  to  no  purpofe ;  truth  and  certainty  (the  things 
pretended)  are  not  at  all  fccured  by  them  :  but  men  arc 
in  the  fame  uncertain,  floating  ellate  with,  as  without 
them.  An  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoid- 
able punifliment,  great  enough  to  make  the  tranfgrelFion 
very  uneligible,  mull  accompany  an  innate  law  ;  unlefs, 
with  an  innate  law,  they  can  fuppofe  an  innate  gofpel 
too.  I  would  not  here  be  miltaken,  as  if,  becaufe  I 
deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but 
pofitive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between 
fomething  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  origi- 
nal, and  fomething  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  ufe  and  due  application 
of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  for- 
fake  the  truth,  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes, 
either  aflirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law 
knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  i.  e.  without  the  help 
of  pofitive  revelation. 

§.14.    The  difference  there   is  amongil 
oe  w  o       ^^^^  jj^  their  practical  principles,  is  fo  evi- 

maintain  in-  t  ^1  •    1       »  ^        ^     r 

nate practical  dent,  that,  1  think,  1  need  lay  no  more  to 
principles,  evince,  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  find  any 
^^1!  "^  h^^  innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general 
Tre!  ^^  alfent :  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  fuf- 
ped:,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  innate 
principles  is  hut  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleafure  ;  lince 
thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them,  are  fo  fparing 
to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  juflice  be 
expelled  from  thofe  men  who  lay  llrefs  upon  this  opi- 
nion :  and  it  gives  occafion  to  dillrull  either  their 
knowledge  or  charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  fo  little  favourable 
to  the  information  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  quiet  of 

mankind, 
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mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are, 
in  the  variety  men  are  didradled  with.  But,  in  truth, 
were  there  any  Tuch  innate  principles,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  fuch  innate  pro- 
politions  llampcd  on  their  minds,  they  would  eafily  be 
able  to  diltinguilh  them  from  other  truths,  that  they 
afterwards  learned,  and  deduced  from  them  ;  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt 
about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of 
our  fingers ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  fyitem  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But  lincc  nobody,  that 
I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  thofe  who  doubt  of  thefe  innate  prin-- 
ciples  ;  lincc  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe, 
that  there  are  fuch  innate  propolitions,  do  not  tell  us 
what  they  are.  It  is  eafy  to  forefce,  that  if  different 
men  of  different  (td:s  fliould  go  about  to  give  us  a  lift 
of  thofe  innate  pradiical  principles,  they  would  fet  down 
only  fuch  as  fuited  their  difbincl:  hypothefes,  and  were 
fit  to  fupport  the  doctrines  of  their  particular  fchools 
or  churches  :  a  plain  evidence,  that  there  are  no  fuch 
innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  fo  far 
from  finding  any  fuch  innate  moral  principles  in  them- 
felves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines,  they  take 
away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatfoever, 
and  leave  not  a  poflibility  to  believe  any  fuch,  to  thofe 
who  cannot  conceive,  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of 
a  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent ;  and  upon  that  ground, 
they  muft  neceffarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue,  who 
cannot  put  morality  and  mechanifm  together ;  which 
arc  nor  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  conliffent. 

§.15.   When  I  had  writ  this,   being  in-     Lo^d  Her- 
formed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his     btrt's  innate 
book  de  Veritate,  affigned  thefe  innate  pnn-     principles 
ciples,  I  prefently  confulted  him,  hoping  to     ^^^^'"^"^^' 
find,  in  a  man  of  fo  great  parts,  fomething  that  might 
fatisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry. 
In  his  chapter  de  Injfinffu  Naturali,  p.  72.   edit.  1650, 
I  met  with  thefe  fix  marks  of  his  Ndtitio'  Co?mnunes : 

I.  Prioritas, 
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I.  Prior  it  as,  2.  Independent  ia,  3.  Univerjalitas.  4.  C^r- 
titndo.  5.  NeceffitaSy  i.e.  as  he  explains  \ty  faciunt  ad 
bominis  confervationem,  6.  Modus  conformationis^  i.  e.  y^/- 
Jenjiis  nnUd  interpofrd  mora.  And  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  little  treatife,  De  Religione  Laid,  he  fays  this  of 
thefe  innate  prin  iples  :  Adeo  iit  non  uniufcujufvis  reli- 
gionis  con'>inio  arllentur  quce  uhique  vigent  veritates^  Sunt 
enim  in  ipfd  mente  coelitus  defcriptay  nullifque  traditioni- 
buSy  five  fcriptiSy  five  non  fcriptiSy  ohmxiiCy  p.  3.  And, 
Veritates  yioftne  catholic^-  qu^e  tanquam  induhia  Dei  effata 
inforo  interior!  defer ipt^e.  Thus  having  given  the  marks 
of  the  innate  principles  or  common  notions,  and  af- 
ferted  their  benig  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  fet  them  down  ;  and 
they  are  thefe  :  i.  Efe  aliquod  fnpremum  numen.  2.  Numen 
illud  coli  dehere,  3.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunSlam  op~ 
timam  effe  rationcm  cultus  divini,  4.  Refpifcendurn  effe  a 
peccatis.  5.  Dari  prcemium  vel  pcenam  poji  banc  vitam 
tranfa^ani.  Though  I  allow  thefe  to  be  clear  truths, 
and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  creature  can 
hardly  avoid  giving  his  aiTent  to ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  proving  them  innate  imprellions  /;/  foro  interiori 
defcripi^.     For  I  mufb  take  leave  to  obferve, 

§.  16.  Firft,  that  thefe  five  propoiitions  are  either  not 
all,  or  more  than  all,  thofe  common  notions  writ  on  our 
minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reafonable  to 
believe  any  at  all  to  be  fo  written  :  fince  there  are  other 
propofitions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  juft 
a  pretence  to  fuch  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  ad- 
mitted for  innate  principles,  as  at  leall  fome  of  thefe 
five  he  enumerates,  viz.  *'  do  as  tiiou  wouldeft  be  done 
unto;"  and,  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  confidercd. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found 
in  each  of  his  five  propofitions,  viz.  his  firll,  fecond, 
and  third  marks  agree  pcrfeclly  to  neither  of  them  ;  and 
the  firfi:,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  iixth  marks  agree 
but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propofitions.  iFor 
befides  that  we  are  afiured  from  hifiory,  of  many  men, 
nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  difbelieve  fome  or  all 
of  them ;  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  viz.  '^  that  virtue 

joined 
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join-  '  with  piety  is  the  bed  worfhip  of  God/-  can  be 
an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  found,  virtue,  is 
fo  hard  to  be  midcrftood  ;  liable  to  fo  much  uncertainty 
in  its  fignification  ;  and  the  thing  it  ftands  for,  fo  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there- 
fore this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
pradlice,  and  ferve  but  very  little  to  the  condudl  of  our 
lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unht  to  be  afligned  as  an  in- 
nate practical  principle. 

§.  18.  For  Ictus  conlider  this  propolition  as  to  its 
meaning,  (for  it  is  the  fenfe,  and  not  found,  that  is,  and 
muft  be  the  principle  or  common  notion)  viz.  ^'  virtue 
is  the  befl:  worfliip  of  God;'*  i.  e.  is  mod  acceptable 
to  him  ;  which  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  moft  commonly 
it  is,  for  thofe  actions,  which,  according  to  the  different 
opinions  of  feveral  countries,  are  accounted  laudable, 
will  be  a  propolition  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  it 
will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  adlions  con- 
formable to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prefcribed  by  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  meafure  of  virtue,  when  vir- 
tue is  ufed  to  fignify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good ;  then  this  propolition,  ''  that  virtue  is  the  beft 
worihip  of  God,"  will  be  moft  true  and  certain,  but  of 
very  little  ufe  in  human  life  :  fmce  it  will  amount  to  no 
more  but  this,  viz.  ''  that  God  is  pleafed  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands  ;'*  which  a  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  true,  without  knov/ing  what  it  is  that 
God  doth  com.mand  ;  and  fo  be  as  far  from  any  rule  or 
principle  of  his  actions,  as  he  was  before.  And  I  think 
very  few  will  take  a  proportion,  v/hich  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  pleafed  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  innate  moral  prin- 
ciple writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  (however  true  and 
certain  it  may  be)  fmce  it  teaches  fo  little.  Whofoever 
does  fo,  will  have  reafon  to  think  hundreds  of  propofi- 
tions,  innate  principles ;  fmce  there  are  many,  which 
have  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  fuch, 
which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

§.  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  proportion  (viz.  ''  men  muft 

repent  of  their  fms'')  much  more  inflrudive,  till  what 

S  thofe 
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thofe  actions  are,  that  are  meant  by  fins,  be  fet  down. 
For  the  word  peccatdy  or  tins,  being  put,  as  it  ufually  is, 
to  iiirnifv  in  general  ill  adtions,  that  will  draw  punilh- 
n  ent  upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  morality 
ca.i  hat  be,  to  tell  us  we  fliould  be  forry,  and  ceafe  to 
do  that  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  thofe  particular  aclions  are,  that  will  do 
fo  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  proportion,  and  fit  to  be 
inculcated  on,  and  received  by  thofe,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  taught,  what  adions  in  all  kinds  are  iins  ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined  to  be 
innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  ufe,  if  they  were 
innate,  unlets  the  particular  meafures  and  bounds  of  all 
virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  in  men's  minds,  and 
were  innate  principles  alfo  ;  which  I  think,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  fcarce 
feem  poffiblc,  that  God  ihould  engrave  principles  in 
men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fignification,  fuch 
as  virtues  and  fins,  which,  amongft  different  men,  ftand 
for  different  things  :  nay,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  words  at  all ;  \\  hich,  being  in  molt  of  thefe  princi- 
ples very  general  names,  cannot  be  underftood,  but  by 
knowing  the  particulars  comprehended  under  them. 
And  in  the  pradlical  iniiances,  the  meafures  muff  be 
taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  adlions  themfelves, 
and  the  rules  of  them,  abftracted  from  words,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  knowledge  of  names;  which  rules  a 
man  muft  know,  what  .language  foever  he  chance  to 
learn,  v\  hethcr  Englilh  or  japan,  or  if  he  fhould  learn 
no  language  at  all,  or  never  fliould  underftand  the  ufe 
of  words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  men. 
When  it  lliall  be  made  out,  that  men  ignorant  of  v.ords, 
or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  their  country, 
know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worfliip  of  God,  not  to  kill 
another  man  ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one  ;  not 
to  procure  abortion  ;  not  to  expofc  their  children  ;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  want  it 
ourfelves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  fupply  his 
wants ;  and  w  henever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  refolve  to  dd  fo  no  more  ; 
when,  I  fay,  all  men  fliali  be  proved  adlually  to  know 

and 
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and  allow  all  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  rules,  all 
which  come  under  thefe  two  general  words  made  ufe  of 
above,  viz.  *'  virtutes  &  peccata^"  virtues  and  fins,  there 
will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting  thefe  and  the  like, 
for  common  notions  and  pradlical  principles.  Yet, 
after  all,  univerfal  confent  (were  there  any  in  moral 
principles)  to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be 
attained  otherwife,  would  fcarce  prove  them  to  be  in- 
nate ;  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

§.  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment     q^.   -^^  ^^ 
here  to  offer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very     principles"' 
material  anfwer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  prin-     m^y  be  cor- 
ciples  of  morality,  may,  by  education  and     j;"P^^^>  ^^^- 
cuilom,   and  the  general  opinion  of  thofe 
amongft  whom  we  converfe,  be  darkened,  and  at   lafl 
quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.     Which  affertion 
of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  uni- 
verfal confent,   by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  prin- 
ciples is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  :  unlefs  thofe  mea 
will  think  it  reafonable,  that  their  private  perfuafions, 
cr  that  of  their  party,  fhould  pafs  for  univerfal  con- 
fent :  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done,  when  men,  pre- 
fuming  themfelves  to  be  the  only  maflers  of  right  rea- 
fon, raft  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, as  not  vv'orthy  the  reckoning.     And   then  their 
argument  Hands  thus  :  '^  the  principles  which  all  mankind 
allow  for  true,  are  innate ;  thofe  that  men  of  right  rea- 
ihn  admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind  ; 
we,  and  thofe  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reafon ;  there- 
fore we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate  ;*'  which  is  a 
very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fnort  cut  to  infalli- 
bility.    For  otherwife  it  will   be  very  hard   to  under- 
ftand,  how  there  be  fame  principles,  which  all  men  do 
acknowledge  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  there  are  none  of 
thofe  principles,  Vvhich  are  not  by  depraved  cuilom,  and 
ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  m.en  : 
which  is  io  fay,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  miany  men 
do  deny,  o.nd  difient  from  chem.     And  indeed  the  fup- 
pofition   of  fuch   fuTr  principles  will   fcrve  us  to  yq^j 
little  purpofe ;  and  we  iliall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  Vvith, 
as  without  them,   if  they  may,  by  any  human  pov^er. 
Vol.  I.  E  ^  fuch 
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fijch  as  is   the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our 
companions,  be  altered  or  loll  in  us  :  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  this   boaft   of  iirfl  principles  and  innate  light, 
\vc  fliall  be  as   much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
there  were  no   fuch  thing  at   all  :  it  being  all  one,  to 
have   no  rule,  and  one  that   will  warp  any  way  ;  or, 
amono-fb  various  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which 
is  the  right.     But  concerning  innate  principles,  I  defire 
thefe  men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  edu- 
cation and  cuftom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out :  if  they 
cannot,   we  muil:  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and 
they  mud  be   clear  in  every  body :  and  if  they   may 
luffer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we  muft  then 
fmd   them  cleareft  and   moft  perfpicuous,   neareft  the 
fountain,  in  children   and  illiterate  people,  who  have 
received  lead  impreffion  from  foreign  opinions.     Let 
them  take  which  fide  they  pleafe,  they  will  certainly 
find  it  inconfiftcnt  with  vifible  matter  of  fadl,  and  daily 
obfervation. 

Contrary  §•  ^i-  I  eafily  grant,  that  there  are  great 

principles  in  numbers  of  opinions,  which,  by  men  of 
the  world.  different  countries,  educations,  and  tem- 
pers, are  received  and  embraced  as  firft  and  unquef- 
tionable  principles  ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  ab- 
furdity,  as  well  as  oppofitions  to  one  another,  it  is  im- 
poffibie  lliould  be  true.  But  yet  all  thofe  propolrtions, 
how^  remote  foevcr  from  reafon,  are  fo  facred  fomewhcre 
or  other,  that  men  even  of  good  underllanding  in  other 
matters,  will  fooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  v/hatever 
is  deareft  to  them,  than  fuifer  themfelves  to  doubt,  or 
others  to  queftion,  the  truth  of  them. 
How  men  §•  -^-  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem, 

commonly  IS  that  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
t^ome  by  their  firms;  and  v/ill  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo 
principles.  ^vonderful,  if  we  confider  the  ways  and 
fteps  by  which  it  is  brought  about ;  and  how  really  it 
may  come  to  pafs,  that  doclrines  that  have  been  derived 
from  no  better  original  than  the  fuperftition  of  a  nurfe, 
or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length  of 
time,  and  confcnt  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity 
of  principles  in  religion  or  morality.  For  fuch,  who 
"7  arc 
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are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well 
(and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  fet'  of  thofe  princi- 
ples for  them,  v/hich  they  believe  inj  inftil  into  the 
unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  underiianding  (for 
white  paper  receives  any  characters)  thofe  doctrines 
they  would  have  thern  retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being 
taught  them  as  foon  as  they  have  any  appreheniion  ; 
and  itiil  as  they  grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by 
the  open  profeilion,  or  tacit  confcnt,  of  all  they  have 
to>  do  with ;  or  at  leafl:  by  thofe,  of  whofe  wifdom, 
knowledge  and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never 
fuifer  thefe  propoiitions  to  be  other  wife  mentioned,  but 
as  the  balls  ami  foundation  on  which  they  build  their 
religion  and  manners  ;  come,  by  thefe  means,  to  have 
the  reputation  of  unquefbionable,  feif-evident,  and 
innate  truths. 

§.  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  fo  in- 
ftrucled,  are  grown  up,  and  reiied:  on  their  own  minds, 
they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient  there  than 
thofe  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their 
memory  began  to  keep  a  regifl:er  of  their  a<5i:ions,  or 
date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  that  thofe 
propoiitions,  of  whofe  knowledge  they  can  find  in 
themfelves  no  original,  wxre  certainly  the  imprefs  of 
God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them 
by  any  one  elfe.  Thefe  they  entertain  and  fubmit  to, 
as  many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration ;  not 
becaufe  it  is  natural;  nor  do  children  do  it,  where 
they  are  not  fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always 
fo  educated,  and  having  no  remembrance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  this  refpcct,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

§.  24.  This  wdll  appear  very  likely,  and  almoll  un- 
avoidable to  come  to  pafs,  if  we  confider  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  the  conflitution  of  human  affairs  ; 
Avherein  mofl:  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings  ;  nor  be  at 
quiet  in  their  minds  without  fome  foundation  or  prin- 
ciple to  reif  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any 
one  fo  floating  and  fuperficial  in  his  underftanding,  who 
hath  not  fome  reverenced  proportions,   which  are  to 

E  2  him 
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hini  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reafonings ; 
and  by  which  he  judgcth  of  truth  and  falfhood,  right 
and  wrong:  which  fome,  wanting  (Icill  and  leifure,  and 
others  the  inclination,  and  fome  being  taught,  that  they 
ought  not  to  examine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found  who 
are  not  expofcd  by  their  ignorance,  lazinefs,  education, 
or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  truft. 

§.  25.  Thiij  is  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  children  and 
young  folk ;  and  cuftom,  a  greater  power  than  nature, 
ieldom  failing  to  make  them  worfliip  for  divine  what 
live  hath  iiiured  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  fubmit 
ihe'iT  underllandings  to ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown 
men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necefTary  affairs  of  life,  or 
hot  in  the  purfuitof  pleafures,  ihould  not  ferioufly  fit 
do^vn  to  examine  their  own  tenets ;  efpecially  when  one 
of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
queftioned.  And  had  men  leifure,  parts,  and  v.  ill,  who 
is  there  almoil  that  dare  fhake  the  foundations  of  all  his 
pad  thoughts  and  aclions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon 
himfelf  the  ihame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in 
miftake  ancj  error?  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  the  reproach  w hich  is  every  where  prepared 
for  thofe  who  dare  venture  to  diflent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  or  party  ?  And  where  is  the 
man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  hirnfelf  to 
bear  the  jiame  of  w^himfical^  fceptical,  or  atheift,  which 
he  is  fure  to  meet  withj  who  decs  in  the  lead  fcruple 
any  of  the  common  opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  much 
more  afraid  to  queilion  thofe  principles,  when  he  fhail 
think  them,  as  moil:  men  do,  the  ftandards  {el  up  by 
God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and  touchftone  of  all 
other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing thcin  facred,.  when  he  finds  them  the  earliefl:  of  all 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  moft  reverenced  by  others  ? 

§.  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  by  thefe  means  it 
comeii  to  pafs,  that  men  worfliip  the  idols  that  have 
been,  lict  up  in  their  minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  notions 
they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there ;  and  (lamp 
the  charaders  of  divinity  upon  abfurdities  and  errors,  be- 
come zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkeys ;  and  contend 
too^  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinions  :  *^  Dum 

ibjos 
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folos  credit  habendos  cfTe  c.qo%,  qtiOi  ipfe  eolit/*  Fcr 
lince  the  reafoning  faculties  of  the  foul,  which  are  almoil: 
conftantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wifely^  em- 
ployed,  would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  wr^nt  of  a 
foundation  and  footing,  in  moll  men  ;  who  through 
lazinefs  or  avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time,  or 
true  helps,  or  for  other  caufes,  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its 
fountain  and  original  \  it  is  natural  for  them,  ^x^di  almofl 
unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  fome  borrowed  princi- 
ples :  which  being  reputed  and  prcfumed  to  be  the  evi- 
dent proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  peed 
any  other  proof  themfelves.  Whoever  ihall  receive 
any  of  thefe  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there, 
with  the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  principles,  never 
venturing  to  examine  them,  but  accuftoming  himfelf 
to  believe  them,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  believed,  may 
take  up  from  his  education,  and  the  fafliions  of  his 
country,  any  abfurdity  for  innate  principles;  and  by 
long  poring  on  the  fame  objeds,  fo  dim  his  fight,  as 
to  take  monflers  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  for  the  images 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  Vvorkmaniliip  of  his  hands. 

§.  27.  By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there 
are  who  arrive  at  principles,   which  they     jnuft'^S^* 
believe  innate,  may  be  eafily  obferved,  in     exammed. 
the  variety  of  oppoiite  principles  held  and 
contended  for  by  all  forts  and  degrees  of  men.     And 
he  that  iliall  deny  this  to  be  the  method,  Vvherein  moft 
men  proceed  to  the  affurance   they  have  of  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
hard  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary 
tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  ailerted, 
and  which  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to  feal 
with  their  blood.     And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege 
of  innate  principles,  to  be  received   upon  their  own 
authority,  without  examination,  I  knov/  not  what  may 
not  be  believed,  or  how   any  one's  principles  can  be 
queflioned.     If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  triedj,  I  defire  to  know  how  firfl:  and  innate  prin- 
ciples can  be  tried ;  or  at  ieall  it  is  reafo^iable  to  de- 
mand the  marks  and  charaders,  whereby  the  genuine 

E  3  innate 
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innate  principles  may  be  dijflinguifhed  from  others  ; 
that  fo,  amidll  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may 
be  kept  from  miflakes,  in  fo  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  fnall  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
welcome  and  ufeful  propofitions  ;  and  till  then  I  may 
with  modelty  doubt,  fmce  I  fear  univerfal  confcnt, 
which  is  the  only  one  produced,  will  fcarce  prove  a 
fulticient  mark  to  dircd  my  choice,  and  allure  me  of 
any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I 
think  it  pafl  doubt,  that  there  are  no  pradlical  prmci- 
pies  wherein  all  men  agree ;  and  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Other    Conji derations  concerning  Innate   Pri'::'pleSy    both 
Speculative  and  PraMicaL 

Principles         §.  i.TJAD  thofe,   who  would  perfuade 

unkfrtheir  -*^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  innate  prmci- 

ideas  be  in-  pl^s,  not  taken  them  together  in  grofs,  but 
nate.  coniidered  feparately  the  parts  out  of  which 

thofe  propofitions  are  made  ;  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate  :  lince, 
if  the  ideas  which  made  up  thofe  truths  were  not,  it 
was  impoflible  that  the  propofitions  made  up  of  them 
fhould  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  born 
with  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a 
time  Vvhen  the  mind  was  without  thofe  principles ;  and 
then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  fome 
other  original.  For,  where  the  ideas  themfelves  arc 
not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  aifent,  no  mental 
or  yerbai  propofitions  about  them. 

§.2.   If  we  will  attentively  confider  new- 
Ideas,  efpe-       |3,^j.j^  children,  we  fliall  have  little  reafon  to 

cially  thole  i  •    i        i  \  ^     ■  •  i  •  i 

belonging  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the 
principles,  world  With  them.  For  bating  perhaps  fome 
Tu '^"^^"^^  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thiril,  and  warmth, 
<,  idren.  ^^^  iomQ  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in 

the 
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the  womb,  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  any  fettled 
ideas  at  all  in  them  ;  efpecially  of  ideas,  anfwcring  the 
terms,  which  make  up  thofe  univcrfal  propolitions,  that 
are  efteemcd  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive 
how,  by  degrees,  afterwards,  ideas  come  into  their 
minds  j  and  that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than 
what  experience,  and  the  obfervation  of  things,  that 
come  in  their  way,  furnifn  them  with  :  which  might  be 
enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  are  not  original  charac- 
ters, flamped  on  the  mind. 

§.3.   ''  It  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,'*  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  fuchj  an  innate 
principle.     But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay, 
that  impofTibility  and  identity  are  two  innate   ideas  ? 
Are  they  fuch  as  all  mankind  have,  and  bring  into  the 
world  v/ith  them  ?  And  are  they  thofe   which  are  the 
firft  in  children,  and  antecedent   to  all  acquired  ones  ? 
If  they  are  innate,  they  muft  needs  be  fo.     Hath  a  child 
an  idea  of  impofTibility  and   identity,  before  it  has  of 
white  or  black,  fweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle,   that  it   concludes,  that 
wormvv'ood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  fame  tafte 
that  it  ufed  to   receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  adlual 
knowledge  of  *'  impoflibile  eft  idem  c^Zy  &  non  t&y'^ 
that  makes  a  child  difiinguilh  between  its  mother  and 
a  ftranger  ?  or,   that  miakes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly 
the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  itfelf  and   its 
alTent  by  ideas,  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the  under- 
fianding   draw  conclufions    from   principles,  v^nich  it 
never  yet  knew  or  underftood  ?-  The  names  impoiTibi- 
lity  and  identity  Hand  for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  being 
innate,  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great 
care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  under- 
ftandings.    They  are  fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the 
world  with  us,  fo  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy 
and  childhood ;  that,  I  believe,   upon  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  m.any  grown  men  want  them. 

§.  4.   If  identity  (to  inftance  in  that  alone)     identity,  aa 
be  a  native  imprelhon,  and  confequently  fo     idea  not  in- 
clear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  mufl:  needs     "^^^* 
know  it  even  from  our  cradles  ;  I  would  gladly  be  re- 
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folved  by  one  of  fcven,  or  fevcnty  years  old,  whether  a 
man,  being  a  creature  coniifting  of  foul  and  body,  be 
the  fame  man  when  his  body  is  changed  ?  Whether 
Euphorbus  and  P)  thagoras,  having  had  the  fame  foul, 
were  the  fame  men,  though  they  lived  feveral  ages  afun- 
dcr  ?  Nav,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  fame 
foul,  were  not  the  fame  with  both  of  them  ?  Whereby, 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  famenefs  is  not 
fo  fettled  and  clear,  as  to  defcrve  to  be  thought  innate 
in  us.  For  if  thofe  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  dif- 
tindi:,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and  naturally 
agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  fubjeds  of  univerial  and 
undoubted  truths  ;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occafion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  fuppofe,  every  one's 
idea  ot  identity  wdll  not  be  the  fam.e  that  Pythagoras, 
and  others  of  his  followers  liave  :  And  which  then  fhall 
be  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different 
ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

§.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  quePaons  I  have 
here  propofed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty 
fpeculations  ;  which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to 
lliow,  that  there  was  in  the  underfbandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  fhall,  with  a  little 
attention,  refle(5t  on  the  refurreclion,  and  ccnfider  that 
divine  juilice  will  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  lart  day, 
the  very  fame  perfons,  to  be  happy  or  miferable  in  the 
other,  who  diti  well  or  ill  in  this  life ;  will  find  it  per- 
haps not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what  makes  the 
fame  man,  or  wherein  identity  conlids  :  and  will  not 
be  forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children 
themfelves,  have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 
Whole  and  §•  ^^  Let  US  examine  that  principle  of  ma- 

part  not  in-  thciPiaticks,  viz.  ''  that  the  whole  is  bigger 
nate  ideas.  than  a  part."  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned 
amongft  innate  principles,  1  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  to  be  thought  fo ;  which  yet  no-body  can 
think  it  to  be,  when  he  confiders  the  ideas  it  compre- 
hends in  it,  ''  whole  and  part,"  are  perfedly  relative: 
but  the  politive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  im- 
mediately belong,  are  extenlion  and  number,  of  which 
alone  whole  and  part  arc  relations.     So  that  if  whole 

and 
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and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extenfion  and  number  muft 
be  fo  too  ;  it  being  impoflible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  rela- 
tion, without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs^  and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  v/hether 
the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im.printcd  on  them 
the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  num.ber,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
lidered  by  thofcj  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  princi- 
ples. 

§.  7.  "  That  God  is  to  be  worfnipped,"  idea  of  wor- 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  ftip  not  in- 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  de-  "^^^• 
ferves  the  tirft  place  amongfl:  all  practical  principles. 
But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unlefs 
the  ideas  of  God  and  w'orfliip  are  innate.  That  the 
idea  the  term  worfhip  ftands  for,  is  not  in  the  under- 
itanding  of  children,  and  a  character  flamped  on  the 
mind  in  its  firll  original,  I  think,  will  be  eaiily  granted, 
by  any  one  that  confiders  how  few  there  be,  amongfl 
^rown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  notion  of  it. 
And,  I  fuppofe,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  fay  that  children  have  this  pradlical  prin- 
ciple innate,  ''that  God  is  to  be  worfhipped ;"  and 
yet,  that  they  know^  not  what  that  vrorfliip  of  God  is, 
which  is  their  duty.     But  to  pafs  by  this  : 

§.  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate, 

the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many     ^^Jf  •  °5  ?f^ 
r  LI  1       r        y-  •      •      1        J  ^°^  innate. 

realons  be  thought  fo ;  lince  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  there  fhould  be  innate  moral  principles, 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a.  Deity  :  without  a  notion  of 
a  lav/-maker,  it  is  im.poflible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law, 
and  an  obligation  to  obferve  it.  Befides  the  atheifts, 
taken  notice  of  amongft  the  ancients,  and  left  branded 
upon  the  records  of  hifiory,  hath  not  navigation  difco- 
vered,  in  thefe  later  ages,  whole  nations,  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania  (^),  in  Brazil  (b)y  in  Boranday  {c),  and  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  &:c.  amongfl:  whom  there  was  to  be 
found  no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del 
Techo  in  Uteris,  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  conver- 


[a)  Roe  apud  Thevenot,  p.  2.  {b)  Jo^  de  Lery,  c.  i6  . 

lione. 


{^)  Martiniere  |-         Terry  IJ3  &  |l^.         Ovington  ||^ 
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fione,  has  thefe  words  {d)  :  "  Reperi  earn  gentem  nul- 
*'  lum  nomen  habere,  quod  Deum  Sc  hominis  animam 
*'  lignincet,  nulla  Ihcra  habet,  nulla  idola."  Thefe  are 
inftances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been 
left  to  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  letters,  and  difcipline, 
and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  fciences.  But  there 
are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  thefe  in  a  very- 
great  mcafure ;  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge 
of  God.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  furprize  to  others, 
as  it  v/as  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 
But  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  king  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither  {e),  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chinefe  themfelvcs  (/).  And  if  we  will  not  believe 
La  Loubere,  the  milTionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jefuits 
themfeives,  the  great  encomialls  of  the  Chinefe,  do  all 
to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us  that  the  fedt  of  the 
literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheifts, 
Yid.  Navarette,  in  the  coiledtion  of  voyages,  vol.  the 
iirft,  and  Hiftoria  cultus  Sineniium.  And  perhaps  if 
we  fnould,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  difcourfes 
of  people  not  fo  far  off,  Vve  ihould  have  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fear,  that  many  in  more  civilized  countries  hare 
no  very  ftrong  and  clear  impreflions  of  a  deity  upon 
their  minds  ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheifm,  made 
from  the  pulpit,  are  not  without  reafon.  And  though 
only  fome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barc-facedly 
now  ;  yet  perhaps  we  ihould  hear  more  than  we  do  of 
it  from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magiftrate's 
fword,  or  their  neighbour's  cenfurc,  tie  up  people's 
tongues  :  Vihich,  were  the  apprehenfions  of  punilhment 
or  fname  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their 
atheifm,  as  their  lives  do  (2). 

§-9- 


(d)  Rclatio  triplex  dc  rebus  Indicis  Caaiguarum  j-^,  (e)  La  Lou- 

bere Ju  Royaume  de  Siam,  t.  i.  c.  9.  fed.  15,  &c.  20.  fe<^,  22,  &  c.  22. 
feci.  6.  (/)  lb.  t.  I.  c.  20.  feft.  4,  8c  c.  23. 

(2)  On  this  reafoning  of  the  author  againft  innate  ideas,  great  blame 
hath  been  laid ;  becaufe  it  fcems  to  invalidate  an  argument  common])- 
ufcd  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  viz.  univerfal  confent :  7o  which  om 

;iatho\' 
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§.  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every  where,  a  notion  of 
a  God  (whereof  yet  hiftory  tells  us  the  contrary]  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him 
was  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found 
w  ithout  a  name,  and  fome  few  dark  notions  of  him ; 
yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impreffions 
on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
fun,  heat,  or  number,  ao  prove  the  ideas  they  Hand  for 
to  be  innate :  becaufe  the  nam.es  of  thofe  things,  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univerfally  received  and  kncvvn 
amongil  mankind.     Nor,  on  the  contrary,   is  the  Vvant 

of 


author  *  anfwers,  I  think  that  the  univerfal  confent  ©f  mankind,  as  to 
the  being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the  valtiy  greater  ma- 
jority ol"  mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  aftually  belie\  ed  a  God  ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  rem.aining  part  have  not  adually  dilbelieved  it ; 
and  confequently  thofe  who  have  adually  oppofed  the  belief  of  a  God, 
have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  thofe  that  have  adually 
difbelievt^d,  with  thofe  who  have  afrually  believed  a  God,  their  number 
is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  in  refpeft  of  this  incomparably  greater  majo- 
rity, of  thofe  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind. 

This  is  all  the  univerfal  confent  which  truth  or  matter  of  faft  will 
allow ;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
this  univerfality  Ihould  be  urged  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  not  for  much  the  majo-r 
rity,  but  for  a  general  confent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  age? 
and  countries  ;  this  would  make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  perfectly  ufe- 
lefs  and  unneceffary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  fuch  a  univerfa- 
lity of  confent  is  d'eftroytd  .  and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what  need 
of  argum.ents  to  convince  atheiiis? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  alk  your  lordfhip,  were  there  ever  in  the  world 
any  atheiiis  or  no  ?  If  thire  v/ere  not,  what  need  is  thereof  raifmg  a 
quellion  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  queitions  it  ?  What 
need  of  proviiional  arguments  againft  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  are 
i'o  wholly  free,  and  which,  by  an  univerfal  confent,  they  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  be  fecure  from  ?  If  you  fay,  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that 
there  have  been  atheifts  in  the  world,  then  your  lordfhip's  univerfal  con- 
fent reduces  itfelf  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  then  make  that  majority 
as  great  as  you  wili,  what  I  have  faid  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
fiiip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  force  ;  and  I  have  not  faid  one  word  that  does  in 
the  leaft  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argument  I  was  upon 
there,  was  to  fnew,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate;  and  to  my  pur- 
pofe  it  was  fuilicient,  if  there  were  but  a  lefs  number  found  in  the  world, 
who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordlhip  v/ill  allov/  there  have  been 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  the  biiliop  of  ^Vorcefter. 
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of  fuch  a  name,  or  the  abfcnce  of  fuch  a  notion  out  of 
Kien's  minds,  any  argument  againft  the  being  of  a  God  ■; 
any  mere  Lh:in  it  T\(Juld  be  a  prcx)f  that  there  was  no 
ioad-llone  in  the  \*orId,  b,ecaufe  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind had  neither  a  notion  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  a 
name  for  it ;  or  be  any  fhow  of  argument  to  prove, 
that  there  are  no  diflindt  and  various  fpecies  of  angels-^ 
or  intelligent  beings  above  us>  becaufevve  have  no  ideas 
of  fuch  difrind  fpecies,  or  names  for  them  :  for  meii 
being  furnifhed  with  words,  by  the  common  language 
cf  their  own  countries,  can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome 

kind 


©t*  profelTcd  atheilts ;  for  whatfoever  is  inuaSe,  moil  !^e  univerfal  in  the 
ftrkteii  fcnfe.  One  exception  is  a  fuificiVnt  proof  againft  it.  So  that  all 
tlhati  fald,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpofe,  did  not  at  all  iend^ 
nor  can  be  m^-vde  ufc  of,  to  iiw\:.>idate  the  argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded 
on  fuch  an  univerfal  confcm^  as  youi*  lordfhip,  and  all  that  i3uild  on  if^ 
mull  own  ;  which  is-  oniy  a  very  difproportioned  majority  :  ftich  an  uni- 
verfal confent  aiy  af-gument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  lefs 
fhan  you  will  be  pkiifed  to  allow  it.  Your  lordfnip  therefore  raight^ 
without  any  prejudice  tothpie  declarations  of  good-will  and  favour  vow 
Tiave  for  the  author  of  the  **  Eflay  of  Hnman  Underf:anding/'  have  fpared 
the  n:ieationing  his  q^uoting  authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  faft 
to  quite  another  purpofe,  "  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for 
a  '^J'lWf,  from  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind  ;."'  fince  he  leaves  that 
nniverfal  confent  as  entire  and  as  large  as  you  yo'irfjlf  d'o,  o^  can  own, 
or  fuppcfc  it.  Bat  here  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  your  lordfhip 
r-,as  given  me  this  occalion  for  tlie  vindication  of  this  paffage  of  my  book;, 
if  there  Ibould  be  any  one  befides  your  lordfhip,  who  fhould  fo  far  mif- 
Jake  it,  as  to  think  it  \\-\  the  lead  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  Godj, 
irom  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind. 

But  bccau,fe  you  qut'ftion  tlie  credibility  of  thofe  autlinrs  I  have  quoted, 
which  you  fay  were  very  ill  chofen  ;  I  will  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  h^ 
whom  1  relied  on  for  his  tcftimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of  Solda- 
p.Ia,  was  no  lefs  a  man  than  an  ambaffador  from  the  king  of  England  to 
the  Great  Mogul;  of  v/hofe  relation,  monfieur  Tbevenot,  no  ill  judge 
in  tlie  cafe,  had  fo  great  an  eficem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate 
into  French,  and  publifii  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious}  col- 
lection o^"  tr.:\e!s.  Tut  to  intercede  with  your  lowlfhip,  fur  a  little  more 
favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  fir  T'homas  Roe's  relation  ;  Coore,  an 
ir^habitant.of  rhe  country,  who  could  fpeak  Englifb,  aflured  Mr.  Terry  *^ 
that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to 
find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  nov/ living,  and  admit  of  lus  tcfli,.'nony 
in  confirmation  of  f  r  Thomas  Roe's.  This  worthy  gentleman,  in  the 
relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  years  fmce,  fpeaking  of 

*  Teiry's  Voyage,  p,  17,  ?3. 
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kind  of  ideas  of  th^o^^::  things,  w ho fe  names,  thofe  they 
€OP-ver(e  with^  have  occalion  frcqu<:nt[y  to  mention  to 
them.  And  if  tho-y  cany  with  it  the  no'doii  of  excel- 
lency, greatnefs,  or  fomething extraordinary  ;  if  appic- 
tieniion  and  Cvoncernmcnt  acconnpany  it  -,  if  the  fear  of 
abfoJute  and  irrefiftible  power  itt  it  on  upon  the  mind, 
the  idea  is  likely  to  link  the  deeper,  and  fpread  the 
farther:  efpecially  if  it  be  fuch  an  idea  as  is  agreeable 
ro  the  common  light  of  reafon,  and  naturally  de clue  i- 
ble  from  t\tij  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God 
is.  For  the  vifibJe  marks  of  extraordinary  wifdofBi  and 
power  appear  fo  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  th^  crea- 
tioHj  that  a  rational  creature,  v.ho  vvill  but  feriouflj 
reflect  on.  thcm^  cannot  mifs  the  difcovery  of  a  deity. 


1^  faiTiC  people,  has  t"hefe  words :  f  '^^  They  are  funk  even  belcw  idok- 
try,  are  deftirute  of  both  prieil  and  temple,  and  faviiig  a  little  fhow  of 
jejoiciFig,  which  is  made  at  the  fiiii  and  oew  moon,  have  loft  all  kind  of 
r-eiigk>u3  de\M3tion.  Nature  has  fo  ric'rly  provided  for  their  convenieiKe 
in  Siis  life,  th2.t  thfrf  have  drowned  all  fenfe  oi  the  God  of  it,  and  are 
grown  quite  t^relefs  of  the  next," 

Bst  to  provide  agalnft  the  cleareft  evidence  of  athelfm  in  thefe  people^ 
jxm  iaj,  **  thas  die  acconnt  given  -of  them,  makes  th\?m  not  fit  to  be  2 
il:andard  for  the  (^Vi(t  o^  mankind/'  This,  i  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing, 
tiii  fomebady  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  ftzndard  for  the  fenfe 
of  maiikind.  All  the  ufe  I  made  of  them  was  to  Ihow^  that  there  were 
men  m  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  Gcxi.  But  to  keep  fome- 
thing  like  an  argunie^it  g^ing  (for  what  v/ill  Rot  that  do  ?}  you  go  near 
denying  thofe  Cafers  to  be  men.  What  elfe  do  tlvefe  words  fignifi'i  "^  s 
people  (o  ilrangely  bereft  of  cammon  fenfe,  that  they  can  liardiy  be  rec- 
koned an^ong  mankind,  as  apj>earsby  the  belt  accounts  of  the  Cufers  of 
Scldaniaj  SccJ*  I  hope,  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  jnmes,  or 
John,  it  would  be  paft  fcruple  that  they  were  men  :  however,  Courwee^ 
Wewena,  arid  Cowiheda,  2nd  thofe  others  who  had  names,  that  had  no 
places  in  yonr  nomenclator,  would  hardly  pafs  rnufter  with  your  lordfnip. 

My  lord,  1  (houid  not  i?nemio!i  this,  but  that  what  you  yourfelf  fay 
iie?e,  may  be  3.  aaotiye  to  you  to  confider,  that  what  you  have  'laid 
fiich  a  ftrefs  on  coflicerrting-  the  general  nature  of  raan^  as  a  real  beings 
and  the  fubjofl  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothiao;  for  the  diil:inguiihing 
of.fpecies ;  iince  you  yourfelf  own  that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein 
ther-e  is  a  comman  nature  with  a  particular  fubiiilence  proper  to  Tiach  of 
them;  whereby  you  are  fo  iitfje  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or 
forts  they  are,  iijto  which  you  fay  God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  1^ 
liath  diftinguiilied  by  clfcntial  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whexhei 
f  Jsey  ought  fo  he  reckoned  among  mankind  or  nc. 

f  Mr.  Ovmj;toii,  p.  480^ 
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And  the  influence  that  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  being 
mufb  neceiranly  have  on  tRe  minds  of  all,  that  have 
"but  once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  great,  and  carries  fuch  a 
weight  of  thought  and  communication  with  it,  that  it 
feems  ilranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  nation  pf  men  fhould 
be  any  where  found  fo  brutifli,  as  to  want  the  notion 
of  a  God  ;  than  that  they  lliould  be  without  any  notion 
of  numbers,  or  fire. 

§.  lo.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful, 
wife,  invifible  being,  the  fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a  notion 
to  the  principles  of  common  reafon,  and  the  intereft 
men  will  always  have  to  mention  it  often,  mull:  necef- 
farily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to 
all  generations  ;  though  yet  the  general  reception  of 
this  name,  and  fome  imperfect  and  unfteady  notions 
conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind-, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate  ;  but  only  that  they,  who 
made  the  difcovery,  had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their  rea- 
fon, thought  maturely  of  the  caufes  of  things,  and  traced 
them  to  their  original ;  from  whom  other  lefs  confi- 
dering  people  having  once  received  fo  important  a  no- 
tion, it  could  not  eafily  be  loft  again. 

§.  II.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion 
of  a  God,  v/ere  it  to  be  found  univerfally  in  all  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  men 
grown  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  For  the  generality 
of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  that ;  which  if  it  be  fuiiicient 
to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  prove  the 
idea  of  fire  innate ;  fince,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  there  is  not  a  perfon  in  the  world,  who  has  a  notion 
of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  idea  of  lire.  Idoubt 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  childrejn  iliould  be  placed 
in  an  ifland  where  no  lire  w^as,  they  would  certainly 
neither  have  any  notion  of  fuch  a  thing,  nor  name  for 
it,  how  generally  foever  it  were  received,  and  known 
in  all  the  world  befides  :  and  perhaps  too  their  appre- 
henfions  would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name,  or 
notion  of  a  God,  till  fome  one  amongft  them  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  to  inquire  into  the  conftitution 

and 
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and  caufes  of  things,  which  would  eafily  lead  him  to 
the  notioit  of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to 
others,  reafon,  and  the  natural  propenfity  of  their  own 
thoughts,  would  afterwards  propagate,  and  continue 
amongil  them. 

§.  12.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  fuit-  Suitable  to 
able  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  imprint  God's  good- 
upon  the  minds  of  men  charadtcrs  and  no-  iiefs,  that  all 
tions  of  himfeif,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  J^'^'^  ^^^^J,"^ 
the  dark  and  douot  m  io  grand  a  concern-  ofhim,  there- 
ment ;  and*alfo  by  that  means  to  fecure  to  fore  naturally 
himfeif  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  imprinted  by 
fo  intelligent  a  creature  as  man  ;  and  there-  ^^'  an.wer- 
fore  he  has  done  it. 

This   argument,  if  it   be  of  any  force,   will  prove 
much  more  than  thofe,  who  ufe  \t  in  this  cafe,  exped: 
from  it.     For,  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  done 
for  men  all  that  men  iliali  judge  is  befi  for  them,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fuitable   to  his  goodnefs   fo  to  do ;  it  v/ill 
prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  an  idea  of  himfeif,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  ilamped 
there,  in  fair  charaders,  all  that  men  ought  to  kno¥/ 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience 
to  his  vvill ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
aifcdlions  conformable  to  it.     This,   no  doubt,  every- 
one will  think  better  for  men,  than  that  they  fnould  in 
the  dark  grope  after  knov/iedge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all 
nations  did  after  God,   A6h  xvii.  27.   than  that  their 
wiih  fhould  claih  with  their  underflandings,  and  their 
appetites   crofs  their  duty.     The  Romaniils  fay,  it  is 
bell  for  men,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,^ 
that  there   fhould  be  an  infallible  judge  of  controver- 
fies  on  earth ;  and  therefore  there  is  one.     And  1,  by 
the  fame  reafon,  fay,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himfeif  fliould  be  infallible.     I  leave  them  to  coniider, 
whether  by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  fhall  think, 
that  every  man  is  fo.    I  think  it  a  very  good  arguhient, 
to  fay,  the   infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo  :  and 
therefore  it  is  beft.     But  it  feems  to  me  a  little  too 
much  confidence  of  our  own  v/ifdom,  to  fay,  '*  I  think 
it  belt,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  To;"  and,  in 

the 
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the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be   in  vain  to  argue  from 
fuch  a  topic k  that  God  hath  done  fo,  when  certain  ex- 
perience Ihows  us  that  he  hath  not.     But  the  goodnefs 
of  God  hath  not  been   wanting  to  men  without  fuch 
original  imprefTions  of  knowledge,  or  ideas  liamped  on 
the  mind  :  iince  he  hath  furniihed  man  with  thofe  fa- 
culties,  which  will  ferve  for  the  fu(hcient  difcovery  of 
all  things  requilite  to  the  end  of  fuch  a  being.     And  I 
doubt  not  but  to  fhow  that  a  man,  by  the  right  ufe  of 
his  nn.tural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  princi- 
ples, attain   a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.     God  having  endued  man  with  thofe 
faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged 
by  his   goodnefs  to  plant  thofe   innate  notions   in  his 
mind,  than  that  having  given  him  reafon,  hands,  and 
materials,   he   lliould  build    him    bridges,  or   houfes  j 
A\  hich   fome   people  in   the   world,  however,  of  good 
parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of, 
as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles   of  morality;  or  at  lead  have  but  very  ill 
ones.     The  reafon  in  both  cafes  being,  that  they  never 
employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  induilrioufly 
that  way,  but  contented  themfelves  with  the  opinions, 
fafhions,  and  things  of  their  country,   as  they  found 
them.,  without  looking  any  farther.    Had  you  or  I  been, 
born  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  polTibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  brutiili  ones  of  the  hot- 
tentots  that  inhabit  there :  and  had  the  Virginia  king 
Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been 
perhaps  as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathema- 
tician, as  any  in  it.     The  difference  between  him  and 
a  more  improved  Englilliman  lying  barely  in  this,  that 
the  exercife   of  his  faculties  was   bounded  within  the 
ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never 
directed  to  any  other,   or  farther  inquiries  :  and  if  he 
had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  becaufc  he  pur- 
fued  not  thofe  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 
IdeasofGod         §'  ^3-    I  g^'^^nt,   that    if  there  were  any 
various  in         idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
ciifierent  men,  we  have  reafon  to  expect,  it  fhould  be 

®^"^^'  the  notion  of  his  maker,  as  a  mark  God  fet  on 

his 
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his  own  wai'kmanlliip,  to  mind  man-of  his  depcndance 
and  duty  ;  and  that  herein  fnould  appear  the  firft  in- 
ftances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how  lat.?  is  it  before 
any  fuch  notion  is  difcoverable  in  children  ?  And  when 
\vc  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  refemble  the 
opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  rcprefcnt  the 
true  God  ?  He  that  Ihall  obferve  in  children  the  pro- 
grefs  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they 
have,  will  think  that  the  objeds  they  do  firfb  and  mofl 
tamiliarly  converfe  with,  are  thofc  that  make  the  firfl 
impreflions  on  their  underftandings  :  nor  will  he  find 
the  leaft  footfheps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  no^ 
tice,  how^  their  thoughts  enlarge  themfclves,  only  as  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  fenfibk 
objedls,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories  ; 
and  to  get  the  fkill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them, 
and  feveral  w^ays  put  them  together.  How  by  thefe 
means  they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men 
have  of  a  deity,  I  fhall  hereafter  ihiovv. 

§.  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of 
God  are  the  characters  and  m.arks  of  him.felf,  engraven 
on  their  minds  by  his  own  finger  ;  when  we  izo.  that  in 
the  fame  country,  under  one  and  the  fame  name,  men 
have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconliftent 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  him  ?  Their  agreeing  in  a 
name,  or  found,  will  fcarce  proye  an  innate  notioa 
of  him. 

§.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  deity  could 
they  have,  who  acknowledged  and  worfliipped  hun- 
dreds ?  Every  deity  that  they  ow^ned  above  one  was  an 
infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  hiiri,  and  a  proof 
that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  GodJ^  w^here  unity,  in- 
finity, and  eternity  were  excluded.  To  which  if  we 
add  their  grofs  conceptions  of  corporeity,  expreiled 
in  their  images  and  reprefcntations  of  their  deities ; 
the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  luffs,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods  ; 
we  fliall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  heathen 
world,  i.  e.  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind,  had  fuch 
ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himfelf,  out  of  care 
that  they  fhould  not  be  miflaken  about  hiip^  was  author 
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of.  Andtliis  univcrfiility  of  confcnt,  fo  much  argued, 
if  it  prove  any  nati\  c  ii-npreflions,  it  will  be  only  this, 
that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  fpcaking 
the  fame  language,  a  name  for  himfeW,  but  not  any 
idea  ;  fincc  tliofe  people,  who  agreed  in  the  name,  had 
at  the  fame  time  far  different  apprehenuons  about  the 
thing  fignihed.  If  they  fay,  that  the  variety  of  deities, 
worlhipped  by  the  heathen  world,  were  hut  figurative 
ways  of  exprclling  the  feveral  attributes  of  that  incom-^ 
prehcnfible  being,  or  feveral  parts  of  his  providence  ; 
I  anfwer,  what  they  might  be  in  the  original,  I  will 
not  here  inquire  ;  but  that  they^\cre  fo  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  vulgar,  I  thiiik  no-body  will  affirm.  And  he 
that  will  confult  the  voyage  of  the  bifliop  of  Bcrytc, 
c.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  telfimonies)  will  fmd,  that 
the  theology  of  the  Siamites  profeffedly  owns  a  plu- 
rality of  Gods :  or,  as  the  abbe  de  Choify  more  judici^ 
oufly  remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  voiage  .dc  Siam,  4^®  J, 
it  confifts  properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

If  it  be  fa  id.  That  wife  men  of  all  nations  came  to 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infmity  of  the 
deity,  I  grant  it.     But  then  this, 

Firfl,  Excludes  univerfality  of  confent  in  any  thing 
but  the  name  ;  for  thofe  wife  men  being  very  few, 
perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  univerfality  is  vcrj 
narrow. 

Secondly,  It  feems  to^  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the 
truell  and- heft  notions  men  had  of  Got!  v.ere  not  im- 
printed, but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and 
a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties;  lince  the  wife  and  con- 
liderate  men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and  careful  em- 
ployment of  their  thoughts  and  reafon,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things  ;  whild  tx\^  laz)? 
and  ijiconfidcrate  part  of  men,  making  far  the  greater 
number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  com- 
mon tradition  and- vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  heads-  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reafon 
to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  becaufe  all  wife  m.ca 
had  it,  virtue  too  mufl  be  thought  innate,  for  that  alfg 
*vife  men  have  always  had. 

§.  1 6. This 
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§.  16.  Tiiis  vras  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Gentilifm: 
nor  hath  even  ainongd  Jewi,  Chriiiians,  and  Mahome- 
tans, who  acknov/Iedge  but  one  God,  this  dodlrine, 
and  thd  care  taken  in  thofe  nations  to  teach  men  to 
have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make 
men  to  have  the  fame,  and  the  true  ideas  of  him.  How 
many,  even  amongfl:  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry, 
to  fancy  him  in  the  fiiace  of  a  man  fitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  conceptions 
of  him  ?  Chriftians,  as  v/ell  as  Turks,  have  had  w^hole 
fcfts  owning  and  contending  earncftty  for  it,  and  that 
the  deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  Ihape  :  and 
though  Ave  find  few  amonglf  us  who  profefs  themfelves 
Anthropomorphitcs,  (though  fome  I  have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his 
buiinefs,  may  find,  amongft  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
fl:rucl:cd  Chriftians,  m^any  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but 
with  country  people,  almofl  of  any  nge,  or  young  peo- 
ple of  almofl  any  condition  ;  and  you  fliall  find,  that 
though  the  nr.me  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths, 
yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  fo  odd, 
low  and  pitiful,  that  no-body  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  lefs  that  they  v/ere 
charaders  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himfelf.  Nor 
do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodncfs  of 
God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurniAu'd  with  thcfe 
ideas  of  himfelf,  than  that  he  harh  fent  us  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art 
or  fkili  born  with  us  :  for,  being  ficted  with  faculties 
to  attain  thefe,  it  is  want  of  induftry  and  confideratioti 
in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have  them  not. 
It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oppofite 
angles,  made  by  the  interfeclion  of  two  Ifraight  lines, 
are  equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  creature,  that 
fet  himfelf  fincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  thefe 
propofitions,  that  could  fail  to  alTent  to  them  ,•  though 
yet  it  be  pafl  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who, 
having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  igno- 
rant both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  anv  one  think 
fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmofl  of  its  extent)  uni- 
vcrfal  confent,  fuch  an  one  I  eafily  allow ;  but  fuch  an 
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univerfal  confcnt  as  this  proves  not  the  idea  of  Godj  any 
more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  fuch  angles,  innate. 
Iftheideaof        §.   17.  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge 
God  be  not       of  a  God  be  the  molt  natural  difcovery  of 
innate,  no        human  rcafon,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is   not 

other  can  he       .  t     1  •     1       •  •  1  r  1         1 

fiippofed  ill-  innate,  as,  1  thmk,  is  evident  irom  what  has 
natc.  been  faid  ;  I   imagine  there  will  fcarce  be 

any  other  idea  found,  that  can  pretend  to  it :  fince  if 
God  hath  fent  any  imprellion,  any  character  on  the  un- 
derllanding  of  men,  it  is  mofl  reafonable  to  expect  it 
f[iould  have  been  fome  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  him- 
fclf,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  re- 
ceive fo  incomprehcnfiblc  and  infinite  an  objedl. .  But 
our  minds  being  at  lirft  void  of  that  idea,  which  we 
arc  moft  concerned  to  have,  it  is  a  llrong  prefumption 
againd  all  other  innate  characters.  I  mufi:  own,  as  far 
as  lean  obferve,  I  can  find  none,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

Idea  of  fub-  §.   18.   I    confefs  there   is   another   idea, 

ilancenotin-  a\  hich  would  be  of  general  ufe  for  mankind 
"^^^*  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they 

had  it ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fubftance,  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  fenfation  or  reflcdlion. 
If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might 
well  exped:  they  fnould  be  fuch,  as  by  our  own  facul- 
ties we  cannot  procure  to  ourfclves  :  but  we  fee,  on  the 
contrary,  that  lince  by  thole  ways,  whereby  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  have  no 
fuch  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  lignify  nothing  by 
the.  word  fublfance,  but  only  an  uncertain  fuppofition 
of  we  know  not  what,  i.  e.  of  fomcthing  whereof  we 
have  no  particular  dilliniil:  politive  idea,  which  wc 
take  to  be  the  fubftratum,  or  fupport,  of  thofe  ideas 
wc  know. 

No  propofi-  5-   19-  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate, 

tions  can  be  either  fpcculativc  or  practical,  principles, 
innate,  iince  it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be  faid, 
no  ideas  are  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  j^^^-j^  ^  ^^  ftcriinn;  in  his  pocket, 
innate.  ,  3      •    i       ,        ,        ,      P     •  1      ^ 

ana  yet  denied,  that  he   hath  either  penny, 

fhilling,  crown,  or  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  fum 

h  to. be  m.adc  up  ;  as  to  think,  that  certain  propofitions 

•S  are. 
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are  innate,  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by 
no  means  be  iuppofed  to  be  fo.     The  general  reception 
and  alTcnt  that  is  given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  expreffed  in  them  are  innate  :  for  in  many  cafes, 
however  the   ideas  came    there,    the    aficnt  to  words, 
expreiling  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  of  fuch  ideas, 
will   nccelfarily  follow.     Every  one,   that  hath  a  true 
idea  of  God  and  worlhip,  will  affent  to  this  proportion, 
'*  that  God   is   to  be  worfnipped,"  when  exprelled  in 
a  language  he    underftands :    and  every  rational  man, 
that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to 
affent  to  this  proportion  to-morrov/  ;  and  yet  millions 
of  men  may    be    well  fuppofed  to  want   one   or  both 
thofe  ideas  to-day.     For  if  we   v,  ill   allow  favages  and 
mofl:  country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worfhjp, 
(which  converfation  with  them  will  not  make  one  for- 
ward to  believe)  yet  I   think  fev/  children  can  be  fup- 
pofed to  have  thofe  ideas,   which   therefore  they  muft 
begin  to  have  fome  time  or  other ;  and  then  they  will 
alfo  begin  to  affent  to  that  propoiition,  and  make  very 
"little  queftion  of  it  ever  after.     But  fuch  an  affent  upon 
hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than 
it  does  that  one  born  blind  (with  cataradls,  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)   had  the  innate   ideas  of  the 
fun,  or  light,  or  faffron,  or  yellow  ;  becaufe,  when  his 
light  is   cleared,  he  will   certainly  affent   to  this  pro- 
pofition,  ''  that  the  fun  is  lucid,  or  that  faffron  is  yel- 
low :''  and  therefore,  if  fuch  an  affent   upon  hearing 
cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it   can    much  lefs  the 
proportions  made  up  of  thofe  ideas.     If  they  haye  any 
innate  ideas,    I  would  be  glad  to   be   told  what,  and 
how  m.anv  thev  are. 

§.  -20.   To  which  let  mc  add:  If  there  be     No  Innate 
any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas   in  the  mind,     i^^^s  in  the 
which  the  mind  does  not  aclually  think  on,     "^*-^'"^0'* 
they  mull  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from  thence 
muff  be  brought   into    view   hy   remembrance ;    i.  e. 
muft  be  known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have 
been  perceptions   in  the  mind  before,   unicfs  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembrance.     For  to  remem- 
ber is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  m.cm.ory,  or  Avith  a 
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confcioufncfs,  that  it  wasi^npwn  or  perceived  before  s 
without  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is 
new,  and  not  remembered  ;  this  confcioufncfs  of  its 
having  been  in  the  mind  before  being  that  which  dif- 
tinguilhes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  think- 
ing. Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind, 
-was  never  in  the  njind.  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind, 
is  either  an  actual  perception  ;  or  cH\  having  been  an 
actual  perception,  is  fo  in  the  mind,  .that  by  the  me- 
mory it  can  be  made  an  aclual  perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the  adiual  perception  of  an  idea 
without  memory,  the  idea  appears  perfedly  new  and 
unknown  before  to  the  underftanding.  Whenever  the 
memory  brings  any  idea  into  adual  view,  it  is  with  a 
confcioufncfs,  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  v/as 
not  v.holly  a  llranger  to  the  mind.  Wliether  this  be 
not  {oy  1  appeal  to  every  one's  oblcrvation  :  and  then  I 
deiirc  an  inllance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate, 
which  (before  any  imprcilion  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as 
an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  ;  without  which  confci- 
oufncfs of  a  former  perception  there  is  no  remem- 
brance ;  and  w^hatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  confcioufnei's  is  not  remembered,  or  comes 
not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind  before  that  appearance :  for  what  is  not  either 
ad:ually  in  view,  or  in  the  meiTiory,  is  in  the  mind  no 
way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  been  there. 
Suppofe  a  child  had  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows 
and  diftinguilhes  colours  ;  but  then  catara6ls  fhut  the 
windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfcilly  in  the 
dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  lofes  all  memory  of 
the  idcLis  of  colours  he  once  had.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who  loft  his  fight 
by  the  finall-pox  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more 
notion  of  colours  than  one  born  blind.  I  afk,  whether 
any  one  can  fay  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours 
in  his  mind,  any  more  than  oxit  born  blind  ?  And  I 
think  no-body  will  fay,  that  either  of  them  had  in  his 
mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are 
couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (v-hich  he  remem- 
bers not)  of  colours,    de   novo^    by  his   rcfiored    light 
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conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  confciouf- 
Dcfs  of  a  former  acquaintance  :  and  thcfe  now  he  can 
revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  cafe  all 
thefe  ideas  of  colours,  which  \\  lien  out  of  view  can  be 
revived  with  a  confcioufnefs  o{  a  former  acquaintance, 
being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  i^iid  to  be  in  the  mind. 
The  ufe  I  make  of  this,  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being 
not  actually  in  view,  is   in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by 
being  in  the  memory  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory, 
it  is  not  in  the  mind  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it 
cannot   by  the   memory  be  brought  into  actual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory  ; 
which  is  this,  that  it  had  been    known  before,   and  is 
now    remembered.     If  therefore    there  be   any    innate 
ideas,  they  mufi:  be  in  the  memory,  or  elfe  no-where 
in  the  m.ind  ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can 
be  revived  w  ithout  any  imprellion  from  w  ithout ;  and 
whenever  they  are  brought   into  the  mind,   they  are 
remembered,  i.  e,  they  bring  with  them  a  perception 
of  their  not  being  wholly   new  to  it.     This  being  a 
conftant  and  diftinguilhing  difference  betvreen  what  is, 
and    v/hat    is   not    in  the  memory,    or   in  the  mind  ;. 
that  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  whenever  it  appears 
there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before  ;  and 
what  is  in  the.  memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is 
fuggefted  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but; 
the  mind  finds  it  in  itfel'f,  and  knov/s  it  was  there  be- 
fore.    By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any- 
innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  imprefiibn  from  fenfa-. 
tion  or  reheclion.     I  v>  ould  fa^n   meet  with  the  man, 
who  Vvhen  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  rcafon,  or  at  any  other 
time,  remembered   any   one  of  them  :    and  to  whom, 
after  he  was  born,  they  were  never  new.     If  any  one 
will  fay,  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  are  not  in 
the  memory  ;    I   deiire  him  to   explain  himfelf,    and 
make  what  he  fays  intelligible, 

§.   21.  Befides   what  I  have  already  faid, 
there  is   another  reafon  v»'hy  I  doubt   that     norbL^te, 
neither  thefe  nor  any  other  principles  are     becaufe  of 
innate.     I  that  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  the     Httle  ufe  or 
infinitely  wife  God  made  all  things  in  per-     little  certain- 
•fed  wifdom,  cannot  fatisfv  myfclf  why  he 
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fliould  be  fuppofed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  men 
fomc  univerfai  principles  ;  \vhcrcof  thofc  that  are  pre- 
tended innate,  and  concern  fpeculation,  are  of  no  great 
life ;  and  thofc  that  concern  practice,  not  felf-evidcnt, 
and  neither  of  them  diilinguilliahle  from  fome  other 
truths  not  allow  ed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpofe 
fliould  characiers  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of 
God,  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe  which  are 
afterwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be  diflinguiflied  from 
them  ?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  fuch  innate  ideas  and 
proportions,  which  by  their  clearnefs  and  ufefulnefs,  are 
diftinguifliable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind, 
and  acquired,  it  w^ill  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
]udge  whether  they  be  fo  or  no  ;  lince  if  there  be  fuch 
innate  ideas  and  imprelTions,  plainly  different  from  all 
other  perceptions  and  kno\\ ledge,  everyone  will  find 
it  true  in  himfelf.  Of  the  evidence  of  thefe  fuppofed 
innate  maxim.s  I  have  fpoken  already  ;  of  their  ufeful- 
nefs  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpcak  more  hereafter. 
Mffcrencc  of  J"  ^\-  To  conclude  :  fome  ideas  forwardly 
men's  difco-  orrcr  themfelves  to  all  m.en*s  undcrltana- 
Yeries  de-  ings ;  fome  forts  of  truths  refult  from  any 
F"^f.  "P'^'^       ideas,  as  foon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into 

the  diilcrcnt  '  ,^   •  .i        .      .k  •  .      '         c 

application  propohtions  ;  Other  truths  require  a  tram  or 
of  their  h-  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of 
iulties.  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention, 

before  they  can  be  difcovcrcd  and  affented  to.  Some  of 
the  firfl  fort,  becaufe  of  their  general  and  eafy  recep-. 
tion,  have  been  millaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  born  with  us  than  arts  and 
fcierxes,  though  fome  of  them  indeed  offer  themfelves 
to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore are  more  gepicrally  received  ;  though  that  too  be 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of 
our  minds  happen  to  be  employed  :  God  having  fitted 
men  with  faculties  and  means  to  difcover,  receive,  and 
Retain  truths,  according  as  they  are  employed.  The 
great  difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
mankind  is  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  their  facul- 
ties to;  whilft  fome  (and  thpfe  the'moft)  taking  things 

upon 
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upon  truft,  mifemploy  their  power  of  afTcnt,  by  lazily 
enflaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and  dominion  of 
others  in  doclrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine^  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  to 
fwallow.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
fome  few  things,  grow  acquainted  fufficiently  with  them, 
attain  great  degrees  of  kno\\  ledge  in  them,  and  are 
ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts 
loofe  in  the  fearch  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  arc  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think 
more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  propofitions  that  go 
for  principles  ;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however 
expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  be- 
caufe  they  never  fet  their  thoughts  on  work  about  fuch 
angles  :  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proportion, 
may  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  pro- 
pofitions, in  mathematicks  itfelf,  which  are  as  clear  and 
evident  as  this  ;  becaufe,  in  his  fearch  of  thofe  mathe- 
matical truths,  he  flopped  his  thoughts  Ihort,  and  went 
not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen  concerning  the 
notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity :  for  thougK 
there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  him.felf  than  the  exifience  of  a  God,  yet 
he  that  fliall  content  himfelf  with  thins^s  as  he  finds 
them,  in  this  world,  as  they  miinifler  to  his  pleafures  and 
pafiions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their 
caufes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  purfue 
the  thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  may 
live  long  without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  And  if 
any  perfon  hath  by  talk  put  fuch  a  notion  into  his 
head,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never 
examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfecler 
than  his,  who  having  been  told,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  arc  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
trufl,  v/ithout  examining  the  demonflration ;  and  may 
yield  his  aHent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it ;  which  yet  his  faculties, 
if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  hihi.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  fliow  how 
much  our  k^o^vlcdg•e  depeudi  upon  the  right  ufe  of 
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thofe  powers  nature  hath  bcftowcd  upon  us^  and  how 
little  upon  fuch  innate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  all  mankind  for  their  diredion  ;  which 
all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there,  or  elfei 
they  would  be  there  to  no  purpofe :  and  which  fmcc 
all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  diflinguifh  from  other 
adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are 
no  fuch, 
^T        a  ?•  23.  What   cenfure  doubting?  thus  of 

Men  mult  .'-'..,  .    _  p 

think  and         mnatc  prmciplcs  may   deferve  from  men, 
know  for  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it,  pulling  up  the 

themfelves.  ^i^^  foundations  of  knowledge  and  certainty, 
I  cannot  tell  ;  1  perfuade  myfelf  at  Icaft,  that  the  way 
I  havd  purfued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  thofe 
foundations  furer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made 
it  my  buimcfs  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  enfuing  difcourfe  :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim, 
and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether 
the  footileps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not 
that  I  want  a  due  refpccl  to  other  men's  opinions ;  but, 
after  all,  the  greatcfi:  reverence  is  due  to  truth  :  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  fay,  that  per- 
haps we  fhould  make  greater  progrefs  in  the  difcovery 
of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  fought 
it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  coniideration  of  things  them- 
felves, and  made  ufe  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than 
other  men's  to  find  it :  for  I  think  we  may  as  rationally 
hope  to  fee  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other 
men's  underftandings.  So  much  as  we  ourfelvcs  con- 
lider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reafon,  fo  much  we 
poiTefs  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true. 
What  in  them  was  fcience,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrcty  ; 
whilfi  we  give  up  our  affent  only  to  reverend  names, 
and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  ow^n  reafon  to  un- 
derfiand  thofe  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 
Ariftotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but  no-body 
ever  thought  him  lb  bccaufe  he  blindly  embraced,  or 
confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  another.     And  if 

the 
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the  taking  up  another^s  principles,  without  examining 
them,  made  not  him  a  philofopher,  I  fuppofe  it  will 
hardly  make  any  body  elfc  fo.  In  the  fciences,  every 
one  has  fo  much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends  : 
What  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  truft,  are  but 
flireds ;  which  how  ever  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make 
no  confiderable  addition  to  his  Hock  who  gathers  them. 
Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money,  though  it  were 
gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it,  Vv^ill  be 
but  leaves  and  dufl:  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 

§.  24.  When  men  have  found  fome  ge-  Whence  the 
ncral  propolitions,  that  could  not  be  doubt-  opinion  of 
ed  of  as  foon  as  underliood,  it  was,  I  innate  pnn<. 
know,  a  fliort  and  eafy  way  to  conclude  ^^P^^* 
them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eafed  the 
iazy  from  the  pains  of  fearch,  and  flopped  the  inquiry 
of  the  doubtful  concerning  all  that  was  once  ftyled 
innate.  And  it  was  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe 
who  affecled  to  be  mafters  and  teachers,  to  make  this 
the  principle  of  principles,  *'  that  principles  mufl:  not 
be  queftioned  :"  for  having  once  eflablifhed  this  tenet, 
that  there  are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers 
upon  a  neceffity  of  receiving  fome  dodiriues  as  fuch; 
which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  ufe  of  their  ovv  n 
reafon  and  judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing  and 
taking  them  upon  trufi:,  without  farther  examination : 
in  which  pofture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
ealily  governed  by,  and  made  ufeful  to,  fome  fort 
of  men,  who  had  the  fkill  and  office  to  principle  and 
guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one  man 
over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator 
of  principles,,  and  teacher  of  unqueftionable  truths  ; 
and  to  make  a  man  fwallow  that  for  an  innate  princi- 
ple, which  may  ferve  to  his  purpofe  who  teacheth  them  : 
whereas  had  they  examined  the  w^ays  whereby  men  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  univerfal  truths,  they  would 
have  found  them  to  refult  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themfelves,  when  duly  confi- 
dered  ;  and  that  they  were  difcovered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  thofe  faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to 
receive  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about 
them.  §.  25. 
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^     ,  -  ^.  2s.  To  fliow  how  the  undcrftandincc 
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proceeds  herein,  is  the  dengn  ot  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe  ;  which  I  fhall  proceed  to,  when  I 
have  firlt  prcmifed,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to 
thofe  foundations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true 
ones  whereon  to  eftablifh  thofe  notions  M^e  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  nccclTary  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  reafons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles.  And  fince  the  arguments  which  are  againft 
them  do  fome  of  them  rife  from  common  received  opi- 
nions, I  have  been  forced  to  take  feveral  things  for 
granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofc 
talk  it  is  to  fhow  the  falfliood  or  improbability  of  any 
tenet :  it  happening  in  controverfial  difcourfes,  as  it 
does  in  alTaulting  of  towns,  where  if  the  ground  be  but 
firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erecled,  there  is  no  far- 
ther inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  be- 
longs to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  lit  rife  for  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  But  in  the  future  part  of  this  difcourfe,  defign- 
ing  to  raife  an  edifice  uniform  and  coniiftent  with  itfelf, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  obfervation  will  aflift 
me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  fuch  a  bafis,  that  I  fhall  not 
need  to  fhore  it  up  w  ith  props  and  buttrelTes,  leaning 
on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations ;  or  at  leaft,  if 
mine  prove  a  caftlc  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it  fliall 
be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn 
the  reader  not  to  expcd:  undeniable  cogent  demonftra- 
tions,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  feldom 
aifumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted  ; 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  too.  All 
that  I  ihall  fay  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is, 
that  I  can  only  appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  ex- 
perience and  obfervation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no  ; 
and  this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  profelles  no  more,  than 
to  lay  down  candidly,  and  freely  his  own  conjectures, 
concerning  a  fubjcci:  lying  fomcwhat  in  the  dark,  with- 
out any  other  dcfign  than  an  unbiaffcd  inquiry  after 
truth. 
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BOOK      II, 

CHAR     L 

Of  Ideas  in  general^  and  their  OriginaL 

§.  I.  T^  VERYmanbeingconfcioustohim-  Idea  Is  the 
X_J  £elf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  objed  of 
his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilfl  thinking,  ^^^"^^"S' 
being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  part  doubt,  that 
men  have  in  their  minds  feveral  ideas,  fuch  as  are  thofe 
exprelTed  by  the  words,  Whitenefs,  Hardnefs,  Sweet- 
nefs.  Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army, 
Drunkennefs,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  firft  place 
then  to  be  inquired,  how  he  comes  by  them.  I  know 
it  is  a  received  doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas, 
and  original  characters,  damped  upon  their  minds,  in 
their  very  firft  being.  This  opinion  I  have,  at  laro-e, 
examined  already ;  and,  I  iiippofe,  what  I  have  faid, 
in  the  foregoing  book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  ad- 
mitted, when  I  have  iliown,  whence  the  underhand ing 
may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  de- 
grees they  may  come  into  the  mind  ;  for  which  I  ihall 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  obfervation  and  experience. 

§.  2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  mind  to      .,, . , 
be,  as  we  lay,  white  paper,  void  oi  all  cha-     come  from 
radlers,  without  any  ideas  ;  how  comes  it     fenfation  oi 
to  be  furniflied  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that     reflexion, 
vaft  ftore  which  the  bufy  and  boundlefs  fancy  of  man 
has   painted   on   it,    with  an   alm.ofi:  endlefs    variety  ? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reafon  and  know- 
ledge ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  in   one  word,   from  experi- 
ence ;  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  it  ultimately  derives  itfelf.     Our  obfervation  em- 
ployed either  about  external  fenfible  objects,  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and 
reflecled  on  by  ourfelves,  is    that  which  fupplies  our 
wndciilandings    with  all    the   i?iaterials  of  thinking.. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring.  • 
The  objcas  ?•  3-   ^'irll.  Our  fcnfes,  convcrfimt  about 

of  fcnfation  particular  fenlible  objects,  do  convey  into 
onefoiirccof  the  mind  feveral  dillincl  perceptions  of 
*  ^^^'  things,    according    to    thofc   various    ways 

wherein  thole  objecls  do  attedl  them.  :  and  thus  we  come 
by  thofe  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold, 
Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call 
fenfible  qualities  ;  which  when  I  fay  the  fenfcs  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objcdis  con- 
vey into  the  mind  vvhat  produces  there  thofe  percep- 
tions. This  great  fource  of  moft  of  the  ideas  we  havc> 
depending  wholly  upon  our  fenfes,  and  derived  by  them 
to  the  underflandi ng,  I  call  sensation. 
The  opera-  ^*  4*  Secondly,  The  other  fountain,  from 

tions  of  our  which  experience  furnilheth  the  underftand- 
minds  tlie  ing  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the 
other  fource  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it 
is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got ; 
which  operations  when  the  foul  comes  to  reRedl  on 
and  conlidcr,  do  furnilli  the  underilanding  with  another 
fet  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  Vv'ith- 
out  ;  and  fuch  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting, 
Believing,  Reafoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the 
different  adlings  of  our  own  minds  ;  which  Me  being 
confcious  of  and  obferving  in  ourfelves,  do  from  thefe 
receive  into  our  underllandlngs  as  diilindt  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affevfling  our  fenfc's.  This  fource  of 
ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himfelf :  and  though  it 
be  not  fenfe,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objcdts,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  internal  fenfe.  But  as  I  call  the  other 
fenfation,  f o  I  call  this  reflection,  tlic  ideas  it  affords 
being  fuch  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  rcBedling  on  its 
own  operations  within  itfelf.  By  rcticclion  then,  in 
the  following  part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reafon 
whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  thefe  operations  in 
the  underftanding.  Thcfc  two,  1  fay,  viz.  external 
6  material 
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material  things,  as  the  objc6ls  of  fenfation  ;  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objeds  of 
reiiedion  ;  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  ufe  in  a  large  fenfc,  as  comprehending  not 
barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but. 
fome  fort  of  paihons  arifing  fometimes  from  them,  fucli 
as  is  the  fatisfiction  or  uneaiinefs  arifmg  from  any 
thought. 

§.  5.  The  underflanding  feems  to  me  not  p..  -, 
.to  have  the  Icafl:  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  areofthecmc 
■which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  or  the  other 
thefe  two-  External  objedis  furnilh  the  ^^  ^^^^*^' 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  fcnfible  qualities,  Mhich  arc 
all  thofe  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and 
the  mind  furniilies  the  underftanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  operations. 

Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them 
and  their  fevcral  modes,  combinations,  and  relations, 
we  fhali  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  llock  of  ideas; 
and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  whicli  did  not 
come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways.  Let  a^y  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  fearch  into  his  un- 
derflanding ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objecls  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mindi 
confidered  as  objeds  of  his  refiedion  :  and  hov/  great 
a  mafs  of  knowledge  foevcr  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  firidt  view,  fee  that  he 
has  not  any  idea  ni  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  thefe 
two  have  imprinted  ;  though  perhaps,  with  infinite 
variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  under  (landing, 
as  we  ihail  fee  hereafter.    . 

§.  6.  He  that  attentively  confiders  the  Obfenable 
Hate  of  a  child,  at  his  firft  coming  into  '^"^  ^^1^^^°- 
the  w^orld,  will  have  little  reafon  to  think  him  ftored 
w  ith  plenty  of  ideas,  that  arc  to  be  the  matter  of  his 
future  knowledge :  It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furniihcd  with  them.  And  though  the  ideas  of  obvious 
and  familiar   qualities  imj^rint   themfelves   before  the 

memory- 
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memory  begins  to  keep  a  rcgilier  of  time  or  order,  )xt 
it  is  often  lb  Lite  before  fome  unufual  qualities  come 
in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that  cannot  recol- 
lect the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them  : 
and  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might 
be  fo  ordered  as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  or- 
dinary ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all 
that  are  born  into  the  world  being  furrounded  with 
bodies  that  perpetually  and  diverily  affect  them  ;  va- 
riety of  ideas,  w  hether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  arc 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  co- 
lours arc  bufy  at  hand  every-where,  when  the  eye  is  but 
open  ;  founds  and  fome  tangible  qualities  fail  not  to 
folicit  their  proper  fenfes,  and  force  an  entrance  to 
the  mind  :  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  eafily, 
that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  faw 
any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he 
w^ould  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet  or  green,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tailed  an  oyifer  or  a  pine- 
apple has  of  thofe  particular  relifhes. 

Menaredif-  .^'    V-    ^^^^    ^^C^    CO^'^e    tG    bc    furniflicd 

ffirently  fur-     ^vith  fewer  or  more  fimple  ideas  from  with- 

i>i{hed  with      out,  according  as  the  objecits  they  converie 

thefe,  ac-  \\lt]\  afford  greater  or  Icfs  variety  ;  and 
cording  to        ^  ,  ^    .  r    -,     •         •     1        •  1  • 

theditferent      i-^'om  thc  operations  or  their  minds  \Mthin, 

objeas  they  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  rcflcd-  on 
converfe  them.     For  though   he  that  contemplates 

^^^  • .  the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have 

plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them  ;  yet  unlcfs  he  turns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  conliders  them  attentively,  he 
will  no  more  have  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obfervcd 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of 
any  landfcape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motiojns  of  a  clock, 
who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention 
heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock  may  be 
fo  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day  ; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  all  the  parts 
they  arc  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himfelf  with  atten- 
tion tQ*confidcT  them  each  in  particular. 
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§.  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  j:j^„^  ^^  ^^^ 
it  is  pretty  late  before  moft  children  ge:  fieaion  lat^-r, 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  ;  becaufe  they 
and  fome  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfc6i:  ^^^  ^^^'^^' 
ideas  of  the  greatefb  part  of  them  alh  their 
lives  :  becauie  though  they  pafs  there  continually,  yet, 
like  floating  vifions,  they  make  not  deep  imprelTions 
enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  clear,  difl:in(fl,  lafting  ideas, 
till  the  underftanding  turns  inward  upon  itfelf,  refledls 
on  its  own  operations  and  makes  them  the  objects  of  its 
own  contemplation.  Children  when  they  come  firft 
into  it,  are  furrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things, 
which,  by  a  conflant  foiicitation  of  their  fenfes,  draw 
the  mind  conftantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of 
new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  vvith  the  variety  of  chang- 
ing objedls.  Thus  the  firft  years  are  ufually  employed 
and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.  Men's  bulinefs  ia 
them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is  to  be  found 
without  :  and  fo  grov  i!\^-  up  in  a  conflant  attention  to 
outward  fenfations,  feldom  make  any  conliderable  re- 
flection on  w^hat  palTes  within  them  till  they  come  to 
be  of  riper  years  ;  and  fome  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

§.  9.   To    afk  at    what  tim.e  a  man   has     The  foul  be- 
firft  any  ideas,  is  to  afk  when  he  begins  to     gins  to  have 
perceive ;    having   ideas,    and    perception,     ideas,  when 
being:  the  fame  thins:.      I   know  it   is   an     "  ^^^/"^  ^^ 

o  o  ^  perceive 

opinion,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itfelf  con- 
ftantly  as  lo:.^  as  it  exifts  ;  and  that  adual  thinking  is 
as  infeparable  from  the  foul,  as  adlual  extenfion  is  from 
the  body  :  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  begin- 
ning of  a  man's  ideas  is  the  fame  as  to  inquire  after 
the  beginning  of  his  foul.  For  by  this  account  foul 
and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extenfion,  v/ill  begin  to 
exift  both  at  the  fame  time. 

§.   10.   But  w^hether  the  foul  be  fuppofed     y|^^  ^^^j 
to  exift  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,  or     thinks  not 
fome  time  after  the  firfl  rudiments   of  or-     always ;  for 
ganization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the     ^^^^  r^'^"^^ 
body  ;  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofe  who 
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have  better  t]\ought  of  that  matter.  I  confcfs  myfelf 
to  have  one  of  thofc  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
itfelf  alvva\  s  to  contemplate  ideas  ;  nor  can  conceive 
it  anv  more  neccflary  for  the  foul  always  to  think,  than 
for  tiie  body  always  to  move  :  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  fas  I  conceive)  to  the  foul,  ^vhat  motion  is  to 
the  body  ;  not  its  effence,  but  one  of  its  operations. 
And  therefore,  though  thinking  be  fuppofed  ever  fo 
much  the  proper  ac'tion  of  the  foul,  yet  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  that  it  Ihould  be  always  thinking,  al- 
ways in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  author  and  prefervcr  of  things,  Vvho  never  flum- 
bcrs  nor  lleeps  ;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any  finite 
being,  at  leaft  not  to  the  foul  of  man.  We  know  cer- 
tainly by  experience  that  we  fometimcs  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infill lible  confequence,  that  there  is 
fon^.ething  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think  :  but  whether 
that  fubllance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no 
farther  alTured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  fay 
that  actual  thinking  is  elTcntial  to  the  foul,  and  infe- 
parable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  queftion,  and  not 
to  prove  it  by  reafon  ;  w  hich  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  if 
it  be  not  a  felf-evident  propolition.  But  whether  this, 
"  that  the  foul  always  thinks,''  be  a  felf-evident  pro- 
pofition,  that  every  body  alfents  to  at  firil  hearing,  1 
appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
at  all  lait  night  or  no  ;  the  queftion  being  about  a  mat- 
ter of  tact,  It  IS  begging  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it, 
an  hypothefis,  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute  ;  by 
w hich  way  one  may  prove  any  thing  :  and  it  is  but 
fuppofing  that  all  watches,  whilft  the  balance  beats, 
think  ;  and  it  is  fufhciently  proved,  and  paft  doubt, 
that  my  watch  thought  all  lalt  night.  But  he  that 
would  not  deceive  himfelf,  ought  to  build  his  hypo- 
thefis on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  fcnliblc 
experience,  and  not  prefun^-  on  matter  of  fadt,  becaufe 
of  his  hypothelis  ;  that  is,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  to  ht 
fo  :  w^hich  way  r-S  ]}roving  anuuints  to  this,  that  I  muft 
neccftarily  think  all  laft  night,  becaufe  another  fuppofes 
I  always  think,  though  I  myfelf  cannot  perceive  that  I 
alwavs  do  i\). 

Bui 
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But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
fiippofe  what  is  in  queftion,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  f'Ati.  Hou  die  could  any  one  make  it  an  mference 
of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  (cn^ 
lible  of  it  in  our  lleep  ?  I  do  not  fay  there  is  no  foul  in 
a  man,  becaufe  he  is  not  feniible  of  it  in  his  fleep  :  but 
I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  tinic  v.aking  or  lleep- 
ing,  without  being  feniible  of  it.  Our  being  feniible 
of  it  IS  not  neceilary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts  ; 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  necef- 
lary,  till  we  can  think  without  being  confcious  of  it. 

§.   II.   I  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking     it  is  not  al- 
man  is  never  without  thoug;ht,  becaufe  it  is     vvays  confci- 
the  condition  of  being  awake  :  but  whether     ^"^  ^^  ^^• 
fivceping  without  dreaming  be   not  an  aifcclion  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as   well  as  body,  may   be   worth   a 
waking  man's  coniideration  ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive, 
that  any  thing  fhould  think,  and  not  be  confcious  of  it.' 
If  the  foul  doth  think  in  a  fjeepmg  man  without   being 
confcious  of  it,  I  aik,  whether  during  luch  thinking  it 
has  any  pleafure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifery  ?  I  am  fure  the  man   is   not,  any  more  than  the 
bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.     For  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  in- 
confiftent  and  impofiible.     Or  if  it  be  poihble  that  the 
foul  can,  whilii  the  body  is  deeping,  have  its  thinking, 
enjoyments  and  concerns,    its  pleafure   or  pain,  apart, 
which  the  man  is  not  confcious  of  nor  partakes  in  ;  it  is 
certain  that  Socrates  alleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the 
fame  perfon  :  but  his  foul  when  he  fleeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  conlilting  of  body  and  foul  when  he.-is  waking, 
are  two  perfons  ;  iince  Vvaking  Socrates   has  no  know- 
ledge of,  or  concernment  for  that  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  his   foul  which  it   enjoys   alone  by  itfelf  whilfl:  he 
lleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it ;  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom   he  knows  not.     For  if  we  take  wholly 
away  all   confcioufnefs   of  our  adlions   and    fenfations, 
efpecially  of  pleafure  and  pain,   and  the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know   wherein 
to  place  perfonal  identity. 

'     G    2  §.    12. 
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if  a  fleeping  §.  12.   ''The  foul,  durlnj^   found    deep, 

man  thinks  thinks,"  fay  thefe  men.      Whilfl:  it  thinks 

without  ^.^j  perceives,    it    is    capable    certainly   of 

tlicllcemn^  thofc  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any 

and  waking  Other  perceptions  ;  and   it  mufl  neccflarily 

man  are  two  \^^  conicious  of  its  Own  perceptions.     But 

perfons.  -^   j^^^  ^jl  ^1^-^  ^p.^j.|.  .  ^j^^  fleeping  man,  it 

is   plain,   is  conicious  of  nothing  of  all    this.     Let  us 
fuppofe  then  the  foul  of  Callor,   while   he   is   fleeping, 
retired  from  his  body  ;  which  is  no  impofPible  fuppoli- 
tion   for  the   men  1  have  here  to  do  with,  who  fo  libe- 
rally allow  life,  without  a  thinking  foul,  to  all  other 
animals.     Thefe  men  cannot  then  judge  it  impoffible, 
or  a  contradic^tion,  that  the  body   Ihould   live  without 
the  foul  ;  nor  that  the  foul  Ihould  fublid  and  think,   or 
have  perception,  even  perception  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  w  ithout  the  body.     Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe 
the  foul  of  Caftor  feparated,  during  his  fleep>  from  his 
body,   to   think    apart.     Let  us   fuppofe    too,    that   it 
choofes   for   its   fcene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  lleeping  without  a  foul  :  for 
if  Caftor's  foul  can  think,  whilft  Caftor  is  alleep,  what 
Caflor  is  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place 
it  choofes  to  think  in.     We  have  here  then  the  bodies 
of  two  men  with  only  one  foul  between  them^  which 
we  will    fuppofe  to   deep  and  wake  by  turns  ;  and  the 
foul  Ifill   thinking   in   the   waking  man,  whereof  the 
ileeping  man  is  never  confcious,  has  never  the  lead  per- 
ception.    1  alk  then,  v.hether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thus, 
with  only  one  foul  between  them,  which   thinks  and 
perceives  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  confcious  of, 
nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  didind  perfons  as 
Cador  and   Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were? 
And  whether  one  of  them  niight  not  be  very  happy,  and 
the  other  very  miferable  ?  Jud  by  the  fame  reafon  they 
make  the  foul  and  the  man  t\vo  perfons,  who  make  the 
foul  think  apart  what  the  man  is  not  confcious  of.     For 
I  fuppofe  no-body  will  make  identity  of  perfons  to  con- 
fift  in  the  foul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter  ;  for  if  that  be  aeccdary  to 
idciitiry,  it  v.  ill  be  impollible,  in  that  condant  dux  of 

the 
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the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  fhould  be  the 
fame  perfon  two  days,  or  two  moments  together. 

§.13.   Thus,  methinks,  every  drov  fy  nod     Impoffibk  to 
fhakes  their  doctrine,  who  teach,  that  the     ^^^^^'"^^^ 
foul   is   always  thinking.     Thofe    at   leaft,     fleepwithout 
who  do  at  any  time  deep  without  dream-     dreaming, 
ing,    can    never   be    convinced,  that   their     that  they 
thoughts  are  fometimes  for  four  hours  bufy     ^^^^^' 
without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in 
the  very  ad,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  fleeping  con- 
templation, can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it. 

§.  14.   It  will  perhaps  be  f:iid,  *'  that  the     ry^^^^  ^^^ 

foul  thinks  even  in  the  foundelr  fleep,  but     dream  with- 

the  memory  retains  it  not.*'     That  the  foul     out  remem- 

in  a  fleeping;  man  fliould  be  this  moment     ^^""^  ^^' ^" 
r  1  •    1-11  ■         "^'Siri  urged. 

bufy  a  thinkmg,  and  the  next  moment  m 
a  waking  man  not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recoiled: 
one  jot  of  all  thofe  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  would  need  fome  better  proof  than  bare 
affertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without 
any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine^  that 
the  greatefl:  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  lor 
feveral  hours  every  day,  think  of  fomething,  which  if 
they  were  afked,  even  in  the  middle  of  thefe  thoughts, 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Mod  men,  I 
think,  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  fleep  v.  ithout  dream- 
ing. 1  once  knew^  a  man  that  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and 
had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never 
dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then 
newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  fix  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofe  the  world  affords 
more  fuch  inftances  :  at  leaft  every  one's  acquaintance 
Tvill  furnifli  him  with  examples  enough  of  fuch,.  as  pafs 
mofl:  oi  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

§.  15.     To  think  often,  and  never  to  re-     Upon  this 
tain  it  fo  much  as  one  mom.ent,  is  a  very     hypothefis 
ufelefs  fort  of  thinking  :  and  the  foul,  in     ^fVSng 
fuch  a  fl:ate  of  thinking,  does  v-ery  little,  if    man  ought  to 
at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs,  which     be  moft  ra- 
conftantly  receives   variety  of   images,    or     f^'^^^^*  . 
ideas,  but  retains  none  ;  they  difappcar  and  vanifli,  and 
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there  remain  no  footflcps  of  them  ;  the  Icoking-olafs 
is  never  the  better  for  fuch  ideas,  nor  the  foul  for  fiich 
thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  ''  that  in  a  waking 
'*  man  the  materials  oi  the  body  are  employed,  and 
*'  made  ufe  of,  in  thinking  ;  and  tliat  the  memory  of 
*'  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impreilions  that  are  made 
*'  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  loft  alter  fuch 
"  thinking  ;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which 
'^  is  not  perceived  in  a  llecping  man,  there  the  foul 
''  thinks  apart,  and,  making  no  ufe  of  the  organs  of 
''  the  body,  leaves  no  impreflions  on  it,  and  confe- 
"  quently  no  memory  of  Inch  thoughts."  Not  to  men- 
tion again  the  abfurdity  of  two  diiiinct  pcrfons,  which 
follows  from  this  fuppolition,  I  anfwer  farther,  that 
whatever  ideas  the  m.ind  can  receive  and  contem.plate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too; 
or  elfe  the  foul,  or  any  feparate  fpirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of 
its  own  thoughts  ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  own 
ufcj  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occalion  ;  if  it 
cannot  reHecl  upon  what  is  pall,  and  make  ufe  of  its 
former  experiences,  reafonings,  and  contemplations  ;  to 
what  piirpofe  does  it  think?  They,  who  make  the  foul 
a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much 
r^ore  noble  being,  than  thofe  do,  whom  they  condemn, 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fubtilefl:  parts  of 
matter.  Charadlers  drav/n  on  dull:,  that  the  firfl  breath 
of  wind  effaces ;  or  impreflions  made  on  a  heap  of 
atones,  or  animial  fpirits,  are  altogether  as  ufcful,  and 
render  the  fubjedl  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  fool 
that  perifh  in  thinking  ;  that  once  out  of  fight  are  gone 
for  ev^":r,  and  leave  no  memory  of  thcmfelves  behind 
them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean 
or  no  ufes  :  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our 
infinitely  wife  creator  ihould  make  fo  admirable  a  faculty 
as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes 
nearefl  the  excellency  of  his  own  incomprehenfible 
being,  to  be  fo  idly  and  ufelefly  employed,  at  leaf!  a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  conftantly,  with- 
out remembering  any  of  thofe  thoughts,  w  ithout  doing 

any 
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any  good  to  itfelf  or  others,  or  being  any  way  uftful  to 
any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  \\  e  will  examine  it,  we 
(hall  not  find,  I  fuppofe,  the  motion  of  dull  and  fcnfe- 
lefs  matter,  any  where  in  the  univerfe,  made  fo  litcle 
ufe  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

§.  1 6.   It  is  true,  we  have  fomctimes  in-     On  this  hy- 
llances  of  perception,  whilft  we  arc  alleep  ;     po^Jiefis  the 
and  retam  the  memory  ot  thole  thoughts  :     have  ideas 
but  how  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  the     not  derived 
moil  part  they  are  ;  how  little  conformable     ^fomfeni^- 
to   the  perfedlion   and   order  of  a  rational     Jlon^Jf^^hidi 
being,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams     there  is  no 
need  not  be  told.      This  I   would  willingly     appearance, 
be  fatisfied   in,  whether  the  foul,  when  it  thinks  thus 
apart,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the  body,  ad:s   lefs 
rationally  than  when   conjointly  with  it,  or  no.     If  its 
feparate  thoughts  be  lefs  rational,  then  thefe  men  mull 
fay,  that  the  foul  owes  the  perfedion  of  rational  think- 
ing to  the  body  :  if  it  does  not,  it  is  wonder  that  our 
dreams   Ihould  be,  for  the  moll  part,  fo  frivolous  and 
irrational ;  and  that  the  foul  fhould  retain  none  of  its 
more  rational  foliloquies  and  meditations. 

§.  17.   Thofe  who  fo  confidently  tell  us,     j^  j  ^^j^^, 
that  *' the   foul  always  adlually  thinks,"   I     when  1  know 
would  they  would  alfo  tell  us  what  thofe     '^^  not,  no- 
ideas  are  that  are  in  the  foul  of  a  child,  be-     ^°^J7|f  "^'^ 
fore,  or  juft  at  the  union  with  the  body, 
before  it  hath  received  any  by  fenfation.     The  dreams 
of  fleeping  men  are,  as  I  take   it,   all   made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  moft   part  oddly 
put  together.     It  is  flrange  if  the  foul  has   ideas  of  its 
own,  that  it  derived  not  from  fenfation  or  refleclion 
fas   it  mufl   have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
imprelTions   from  the  body)  that  it  fnould  never,  in  its 
private  thinking  (fo  private,  that  the  man  himfelf  per- 
ceives it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it 
wakes  out  of  them,  and  then   make  the  man  2:lad  w  ith 
new  difcoveries.     Who  can  find  it  reafonable  that  the 
foul    fhould,   in  its  retirement,   during  lleep,   have  fo 
many  hours    thoughts,  and  yet  never  light   on  any  of 
ihofe  ideas  it  borrow  ed  not  from  fenfation  or  reflection  ; 
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or  at  lead  prefcrvc  the  memory  of  none  but  fuch,  which, 
being  occafioncd  from  the  body,  mull  needs  be  lefs  na- 
tural to  a  foirit  ?  It  is  ftrange  the  foul  Ihould  never 
once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall  over  any  of  its  pure 
native  thoughts,  and  thofe  ideas  it  had  before  it  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  body  ;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  cafiv,  and  manifeilly  derive  their  original 
from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the 
body,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  during  fleep  it 
reco'lleds  its  native  ideas  ;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilfi  it  thinks 
by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it  is  bulled  about  fnould  be,  fome- 
times  at  leall,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itfelf,  underivcd  from  the  body,  or  its 
own  operations  about  them:  which,  fince  the  waking 
man  never  remembers,  we  muft  from  this  hypothcfis 
conclude,  either  that  the  foul  remembers  fomething 
that  the  man  does  not ;  or  elfe  that  memory  belongs 
only  to  fuch  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind's  operations  about  them. 
TT       ,  $.  18.  I  v.-ould  be  dad  alfo  to  learn  from 

How    knows         ,    -^^  -         r  r  i         1 

any  pne  that  thefe  men,  vrrio  io  contidently  pronounce, 
the  foul  al-  that  the  hunian  foul,  or  which  is  all  one, 
ways  tjiinks ?  ^|,^j.  ^  ^^^^^  always  thinks,  how  they  come 
notVfelf-evi!  ^o  knovv  it ;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know 
4ent  propofi-  that  thcy  thcmfelves  think,  when  they 
tion,  it  needs  themfclvcs  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I 
P^^^^*  an-i  afraid,  is  to  be    fure  without  proofs  ; 

and  to.  know,  without  perceiving:  It  is,  I  fufped:,  a 
confufed  notion  taken  up  to  ferve  an  hypothefis  ;  and 
none  of  thofe  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  im.pudence  to  deny.  For  the  mofb  that  can  be  faid 
of  it,  is,  chat  it  is  pofTible  the  foul  may  always  think, 
but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory  :  and  I  fay,  it  is  as 
poiTible  that  the  foul  may  not  always  think  ;  and  much 
more  probable  that  it  Ihould  fometimes  not  think,  than 
that  it  Ihould  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, and  not  be  confcious  to  itfelf  the  next  moment 
after,  that  it  had  thought. 

§.  19-  ^^ 
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§.  19.  To  fuppcfe  the  foul  to  think,  and  That  a  man 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  fliouldbebu- 
faid,  to  make  two  perfons  in  one  man  :  and  f^"  ^"  ^^^^^' 
if  one  coniiders  well  thefe  men's  way  of  n"o^'rctam  it 
fpeaking,  one  fliould  be  led  into  a  fufpicion  the  next  mo- 
that  they  do  fo.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  V^^^^>  very 
the  foulalways  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  re-  ^"^P^^bable. 
member,  fay  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can  the  foul 
think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be 
confcious  of  it  ?  This  perhaps  would  be  fufpeded  of 
jargon  in  others.  If  they  fay,  the  man  thinks  always, 
but  is  not  always  confcious  of  it ;  they  may  as  well  fay, 
his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.  For  it  is 
altogether  as  intelligible  to  fay,  that  a  body  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
confcious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo.  They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  their  hypothecs,  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  hun- 
gry, but  that  he  does  not  always  feci  it :  whereas  hunger 
confifls  in  that  very  fenfation,  as  thinking  confifts  in 
being  confcious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a 
man  is  always  confcious  to  himfelf  of  thinking,  I  afk, 
how  they  know  it.  Confcioufnefs  is  the  perception  of 
what  palles  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing,  when  I  per- 
ceive it  not  myfelf  .'^  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  found 
fleep,  and  afk  him,  what  he  was  that  moment  think- 
ing of.  If  he  himifelf  be  confcious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  mufb  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughtNj 
that  can  aflure  him  that  he  was  thinking  :  may  he  not 
with  more  reafon  alfure  him  he  was  not  alleep  ?  This  is 
fomething  beyond  philofophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  lef> 
than,  revelation  that  difcovers  to  another  thoughts  In 
my  mind,  w  hen  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf :  and  they 
muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  fight,  who  can  certainly 
fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myfelf, 
and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  fee  that 
dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the 
demonilration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
that  they  do  fo.     This  fome  may  fufpccfl  to  be  a  Hep 
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beyond  the  Rofecrucians ;  it  fccming  caficr  to  make 
one's  felf  invifiblc  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  viliblr  to  me,  which  are  not  vifible  to  himfelf. 
But  it  is  but  defining  the  foul  to  be  **  a  fubftance  that 
always  thinks,**  and  the  bufinefs  is  done.  If  fuch  de- 
finition be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can 
ferve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  fufpce'l,  that  they 
have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they  find  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  pafs  away  without  thinking.  For  no  definitions, 
that  I  know,  no  fuppofitions  of  any  fedl,  are  of  force 
enough  to  deilroy  conllant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  affcclation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive, 
that  makes  fo  much  ufelcfs  difpute  and  noife  in  the 
world. 

No  ideas  but  §.  20.  I  fee  no  rcafon  therefore  to  be- 
from  fenfa-  Heve,  that  the  foul  thinks  before  the  fenfes 
tion^evidem'  ^^^^  furniihed  it  with  ideas  to  think  on; 
jfweobferve  and  as  thofe  are  increafed  and  retained,  fo 
children.  it  comes,  by  exercifc,  to  improve  its  faculty 

of  thinking,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, by  compounding  thofe  ideas,  and  refleding  on 
its  own  operations ;  it  incrcafes  its  ftock,  as  well  as 
facility,  in  remembering,  imagining,  reafoning,  and 
other  modes  of  thinking. 

§.  21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by 
obfcrvation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own 
hypothefis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  figns  of  a 
foul  accuftomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child, 
and  much  fewer  of  any  reafoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  foul  fhould  think  fo 
much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And  he  that  will  confi- 
der,  that  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  fpend 
the  greatefl:  part  of  their  time  in  deep,  and  are  feldom 
awake,  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
fome  pain,  (the  moll  importunate  of  all  fenfations)  or 
fome  other  violent  imprelTion  upon  the  body  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it  :  he,  I  fay,  who  con- 
fiders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
a  foetus  in  the  mother's  womb  differs  not  much  from 
the  fiate  of  a  vegetable  ;  but  pafTes  the  greatefi:  part  of 
its  time   without  perception   or   thought,  doing  very 

littk 
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little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  feek  for  food,  and  is 
furrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  loft,  and  near 
of  the  fame  temper ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and 
the  ears,  fo  iluit  up,  are  not  very  fufceptible  of  founds ; 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  ob- 
jeds  to  move  the  fenfes. 

§.  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  obferve  the 
alterations  that  time  makes,  and  you  fliall  find,  as  the 
mind  by  the  fenfes  coines  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
nifned  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake  ; 
thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After 
fome  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objcdts,  which,  being 
moil:  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lading  impreilions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  knovv  the  perfons  it  daily 
converfes  with,  and  diftinguifh  them  from  ftrangers  ; 
which  are  inflances  and  eifc.'ts  of  its  coming  to  retain 
and  diftinguith  the  ideas  the  fenfes  convey  to  it.  And 
fo  we  may  obferve  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves 
in  theie,  and  advances  to  the  exercife  of  thofe  other 
faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abftrading 
its  ideas,  and  of  reafoning  about  them,  and  reflecling 
upon  ail  thefe  ;  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
more  hereafter. 

§.  23.  Jf  it  ilmll  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas  ;  I  think  the  true  anfwer  is, 
when  he  firfl:  has  any  fenfation.  For  lince  there  appear 
not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  fenfes  have 
conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
flanding  are  coeval  with  fenfation ;  which  is  fuch  an 
impreilion  or  motion,  made  in  fome  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  fome  perception  in  the  underftanding.  It 
is  about  thefe  impreffions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  out- 
ward objects,  that  the  mind  feems  firfl:  to  employ  itfelf 
in  fuch  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering, 
confideration,  reafoning,  &c. 

§.  24.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect     The  original 
on  its  ov.n  operations  about  the  ideas  got     of  all  our 
by  fenfation,  and   thereby  ftores  itfelf  with     t^^^^l^^is^- 
a  new   fet   of  ideas,  which  I  call    ideas  of  refleclion. 
Thefe  are  the  impreilions  that  are  made  on  our  fenfes 
by  outward  objeds  that  are  extrinfical  to  the  mind,  and 

its 
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its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinfical 
and  proper  to  itfelf ;  which  when  refleded  on  by  itfelf, 
becoming  alfo  objects  of  its  contemplation,  arc,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the 
firft  capacity  of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  impreifions  made  on  it ;  either 
through  the  fenfes  by  outward  objecis;  or  by  its  own 
operations  when  it  refledls  on  them.  This  is  the  firft 
flep  a  man  makes  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  thing, 
and  the  ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  thofe  no- 
tions which  ever  he  fnall  have  naturally  in  this  world. 
All  thofe  fublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf,  take  their 
rife  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  good  extent  wherein 
the  mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  fpeculations,  it  may 
feem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  fiirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
thofe  ideas  which  fenfe  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation. 

,    ,  §.  2C.  In  this  part  the  underflandinor  is 

In  the  recep-  ^  ^       .r-  j       i_     i  •     ^  •  1 1 

tion  of fimple     merely  palhve ;  and  whether  or  no  it  wall 

ideas  the  un-     have  thefe  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  ma- 

aerftanding       terials  of  knowledge,    is   not   in   its   own 

many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no :  and  the 
operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at 
leaft,  fome  obfcure  notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks. 
Thefc  fimple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  un- 
derftanding  can  no  miOre  refufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when 
they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new 
ones  itfelf,  than  a  mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate 
the  images  or  ideas  which  the  objedfs  fet  before  it  do 
therein  produce.  As  the  bodies  that  furround  us  do 
diverfly  affedl  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive 
the  imprcffions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of 
thofe  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 
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§.  I.  rr^HE   better    to   underlland    the     Uncomr 

j^     nature,  manner^   and  extent  of    pounded  ap- 
our  knowledge,  one  thing   is   carefully  to     P^aranccs. 
be  obferved  concerning  the   ideas  we  have  ;  and  that 
is,  that  fome  of  them  are  fimple,  and  fome  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  alFe6l  our  fenfes  are,  in  the 
things  themfelveSj  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is 
no  reparation,  no  diflance  between  them  ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the 
fenfes  fimple  and  unmixed.  For  though  the  light  and 
touch  often  take  in  frora  the  fame  objed:,  at  the  fame 
time,  different  ideas  ;  as  a  man  fees  at  once  motion  and 
colour  ;  the  hand  feels  foftnefs  and  warmth  in  the  fame 
piece  of  wax  :  yet  the  fimple  ideas,  thus  united  in  the 
fame  fubjecl,  are  as  perfectly  diftincl  as  thofe  that  come 
in  by  different  fenfes  :  the  coldnefs  and  hardnefs  w-hich 
a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  diftincl  ideas  in 
the  mind,  as  the  fmell  and  whitenefs  of  a  lily  ;  or  as 
the  talle  of  fugar,  and  fmell  of  a  rofe.  And  there  is 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  th^n  the  clear  and 
diftindl  perception  he  has  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  ;  which, 
being  each  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifliable  into  different  ideas. 

§.  2.   Thefe  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of    xhe  mind 
all  our  knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  fur-     can  neither 
nifhed  to  the  mind  only  by  thofe  two  w  ays     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^" 
above-m.entioned,  viz.  fenfation  and  reBec-       ^^^   ^^^' 
tiou.     (i)  When  the  underftanding  is  once  flored  with 

thefe 


(i)  Againft  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  fuggefted 
and  fumifhed  to  the  mind  only  by  fenfation  and  refledion,  the  bifhop  of 
Worcefter  makes  ufi  of  the  idea  of  fubftance  in  thefe  words :  *'  If  the  idea 
gf  fubftance  be  grounded  upoii  plain  and  evident  reafon,  then  we  muft» 

allow 
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thefe  fimple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almolt  infinite  variety  ;  and 
fo  can  make  at  pleafure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  power  or"  the  moll  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
underllandmg,  by  any  quicknefs  cr  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  frame  one  new  limpie  idea  in  the  mmd, 
not  taken  in  by  the  \^  ays  aforementioned  :  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  underflanding  dcliroy  tiioll-  that  are  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  v,  orld  of  his  own 
underftanding,  being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in 
the  great  world  of  vilible  things  ;  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  by  art  and  Ikill,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials   that  are 

made 


allow  an  idea  of  fubftance,  which  comes  not  in  by  fenfation  or  refledion ; 
and  fo  wc  may  be  certain  of  fomething  which  we  have  not  by  thefe  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  *  anfwers :  Thefe  words  of  your  lordfhip's  con- 
tain nothing  as  I  fee  in  them  »eainfl  me :  for  I  never  faid  that  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  fubftance  comes  in  by  fenfation  and  refledion,  or  that  it  is  a 
fimple  idea  of  fenfation  or  rcfledion,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in 
them  ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  fomething, 
or  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to  accidents.  For  general  ideas 
come  not  into  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  refledion,  but  are  the  creatures  or 
inventions  ®f  the  underftanding,  as  I  think  I  have  fhovvn  +  ;  and  alfo  how 
the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how 
they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  fenfation  and 
lefleftion,  I  have  likewifc  fliown. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  mirtaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  fpeak  of  ideas  of 
fenfation  and  refiedlion,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge;  give  me 
leave,  my  lord,  to  fetdown  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my  book,  to  ex- 
plain myfelf ;  as  1  thus  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection  : 

*  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  their 

•  feveral  modes,  and  the  compofltions  made  out  of  them,  we  (hall  find  to 

•  contain   all   our  whole  ftock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our 

•  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways^.'  This  thought, 
in  another  place,  I  exprcfs  thus. 

*  Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderahle  of  thofe  flnple  ideas  which  the  mind 
«  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge  ;  all  which  it 

•  receives  by  the  two  forementioncd  ways  of  fenfation  and  rcfleciion  ^,' 
And, 

*  Thus  I  have,  in  a  fhort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas, 

•  from  whence  all  t!ie  reil  arc  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  upl|.* 

*  In  his  firfl  letter  to  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter.  +  B.  3.  c.  3. 
B.  2.  c.  2^.&  c.  28. '^,18.             1  B.  2.C.  i.§.c.             §  B.  2.C.7.  (.  10. 

This, 
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made  to  his  hand  ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
making  the  leaft  particle  of  new  matter,  or  deftroying 
one  atom  of  \\hat  is  already  in  being.  The  flime  ina- 
bility win  every  one  lind  in  himfelf,  who  ihall  go  about 
to  falliion  in  his  undcrftanding  any  limple  idea,  not 
rec^eived  in  by  his  fenfcs  from  external  objecis,  or  by 
refietltion  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about 
them.  I  would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  tafbe, 
which  had  never  alfccted  his  palate  ;  or  frame  the  idea 
of  a  fcent  he  had  never  fmelt :  and  when  he  can  do 
this,  I  will  alfo  conclude  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas 
of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  diltinct  notions  of 
founds. 

§.  3.  This 

This,  and  the  like,  faid  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  con- 
cerning ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledion,  as  the  foundation  and  inateriah 
of  all  our  ideas,  and  confequently  of  all  our  knowledge  :  1  have  fet  down 
thefe  particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader  having  a  full  view  of 
my  opinion  herein,  may  the  belter  fee  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lord- 
fhip's  reprehenfion.  For  that  your  lordfhip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied, 
with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  confideration,  but  by  thefe 
alfo  :  *'  But  we  are  ftill  told,  that  our  underftanding  can  have  no  other 
ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation  or  refledion." 

Your  lordfhip's  argument,  in  the  paflage  we  are  upon,  (lands  thus: 
If  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  e\'ident  rea- 
fon,  then  we  muft  allow  an  idea  of  fubftance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
fenfation  or  refledion.  This  is  a  confequencc  which,  with  fubmilfion,  I 
think  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  reafon  and  ideas  are  inconfilleDt ;  for  if 
that  fuppofition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  may  be 
grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reafon ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived  from  ideas  which 
come  in  by  fenfation  or  refledion,  and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  come  in  hj 
fenfation  or  refledion. 

To  explain  myfelf,  and  clear  my  m.eaning  in  tb.is  matter.  Ail  the  ideas 
of  all  the  fenfible  qualities  of  a  cherrv  come  into  mv  mind  by  fenfation; 
the  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  real'oning,  knowing,  kc.  come  into 
my  mind  by  refledion.  The  ideas  of  thefe  qualities  and  adions,  or 
powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  to  be  by  themfelves  inconfiftent  with 
cxillence;  or,  as  your  lordfhip  well  expreifes  it,  we  find  that  v/e  can 
have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  muft  conceive 
a  fubftratum,  or  fubjed,  wherein  they  are,  i.  e.  That  they  cannot  exift 
or  fubfift  of  themfelves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  neceflTary  con- 
nexion with  inherence  or  being  fupported  ;  which  being  a  relative  idea, 
fuperadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the 
mmd  iiames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never  denied,  that 
the  mind  could  frame  to  itfelf  ideas  of  relation,  hut  have  fho.ved  the 
quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But  becaufe  a  relation  can- 
mot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thinj 

here 
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§.  3.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  though  \vc  cannot  be- 
lieve it  impoflible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other 
organs,  and  more  wjys  to  convey  into  the  underiiand- 
ing  the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  thofe  live,  as  they 
are  ufually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man  :  yet 
I  think,  it  is  not  poflible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howfoevcr  coiiftituted,  whereby 
thcv  can  be  taken  notice  of,  befidcs  founds,  taftes, 
fmells,  vifible  and  tan'];ible  qualities.  And  had  man- 
kind been  made  but  with  four  fenfes,  the  qualities  then, 
which  arc  the  object  of  the  fifth  {crScy  ,had  been  as  far 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now 
any  belonging  to  a  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  fenfe,  can 


here  related  as  a  fupporter,  or  a  fupport,  is  not  rcprefented  to  the  mind, 
by  any  clear  and  diftinCt  idea ;  therefore  the  obfcure  and  indillind,  vague 
idea  of  thing,  or  fomething,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  pofitive  idea, 
which  has  the  relation  of  a  fupport,  or  fubftratum,  to  modes  or  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  general,  indetermined  idea  of  fomething  is,  by  the 
abftraftion  of  the  mind,  derived  alfo  from  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  reflection  :  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  pofitive,  fimple  ideas  get  by 
fenfation  and  refieftion,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of  fubllance, 
which,  without  thefe  pofitive,  fimple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lordfhip  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the  particular  fteps  of 
ih^  mind  in  this  bufinefs)  has  well  expreifed  in  this  more  familiar  way  : 
•*  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but 
we  muft  conceive  a  fubftratum,  or  fubjeft,  wherein  they  are;  fince  it  is 
a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents 
fliould  fubfill  by  themf«^lves." 

Hence  your  lordfiiip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fubftance  :  and  fays, 
•*  1  grant  that  by  fcnlation  and  reiledion  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
properties  of  things;  but  our  reafon  is  fatisfied  that  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impoifible  that  they  Ihould  fubfift  by  them- 
feh  es  :"  fo  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordfhip  means  by  the  rational 
idea  of  fubltance,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  againft  what  I  have  faid, 
that  it  is  founded  on  limple  ideas  of  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  obkure  idea. 

Your  lordlhip's  conckifion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  **  and  (o 
ue  may  be  certain  of  fomc  things  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas;'* 
which  is  a  propofition,  whofe  precife  meaning,  your  lordftiip  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  profei's,  as  it  Hands  there,  1  do  not  underftand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordlhip  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the 
exillence  of  fomething,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas ;  or  certainly 
know  the  diftind  properties  of  fomething,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe 
ideas  :  or  certainly  know  the  trutli  of  fome  propofition,  which  we  have  not 
by  tliofe  ideas  :  for  to  be  certain  of  fomething  may  fignify  either  of 
theit'.  Eut  in  which  foever  cf  thefe  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  am 
concerned  in  it. 

5  PO^^- 
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polTibly  be :  which,  whether  yet  fome  other  creatures, 
in  fome  other  parts  of  this  vart  and  ftupendous  univerfe, 
may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  prefumption  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
things,  but  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  fabrick, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little 
and  inconfiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with, 
may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  manfions  of  it  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of  whofe 
faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehenfion,  as 
a  worm  ihut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
fenfes  or  underflanding  of  a  man  :  fuch  variety  and 
excellency  being  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  and  powxr  of 
the  maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common  opinion 
of  man's  having  but  five  fenfes  ;  though,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  juftly  counted  more:  but  either  fuppolition 
ferves  equally  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  Ideas  of  one  Senfe. 


§.   I.  np  HE  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  P 

X     we   receive  from    fenfation,    it     fi^ipieTdeal 
may  not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider  them, 
in  reference  to  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make 
their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themfelves 
perceivable  by  us. 

Firft,  Then,  there  are  fome  which  come  into  our 
minds  by  one  fenfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themfelves 
into  the  mind  by  more  fenfes  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  refledion  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way, 
and  are  fuggcfted  to  the  mind  hy  all  the  ways  of  fenfa- 
tion and  refie6lion. 

We  Ihall  confider  them  apart  under  their  feveral 
heads. 

Vol.  I.  H  Firft, 
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Ideas  of  one  Fii'ft>  There  are  fome  ideas  which  have 
fenfe,  as  co-  admittance  only  through  one  fenfc,  which 
lours,  of  fee-  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus 
ing;  found,  \\g\xi  and  colours,  as  white,  rcd^  yellow, 
^c.  ""^'  blue,  with  their  feveral  degrees  or  fhadcs 
and  mixtures,  as  green,  fcarlct,  purple, 
fea-green,  and  the  reft,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes  : 
all  kinds  of  noifes,  founds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears  : 
the  feveral  taflcs  and  fmells,  by  the  nofe  and  palate. 
And  if  thcfc  organs,  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  con- 
duits to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain,  the  mind's  prcfence-room  (as  I  may  fo 
call  it)  are  any  of  them  fo  difordcred,  as  not  to  perform 
their  fundions,  they  have  no  policrn  to  be  admitted  by  ; 
no  other  way  to  bring  themfelves  into  view,  and  be  per- 
ceived by  the  underftanding. 

The  mofl  confiderablc  of  thofe  belonging  to  the 
touch  are  heat  and  cold,  and  folidity  :  all  the  reft,  con- 
fining almofh  wholly  in  the  fenfible  configuration,  as 
fmooth  and  rough,  or  elfe  more  or  lefs  firm  adhefion 
of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  foft,  tough  and  brittle,  arc 
obvious  enough. 

,  Few  fimple  §.  2.  I  think,  it  will  be  ncedlefs  to  enu- 

ideas  have  merate  all  the  particular  fimple  ideas,  be- 
longing to  each  fenfe.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
podible,  if  we  would  ;  there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  mod  of  the  fenfes,  than  we  have 
names  for.  The  variety  of  fmells,  Vvhich  are  as  many 
almoft,  if  not  more,  than  fpecies  of  bodies  in  the  world, 
do  mofl  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and  ftinking 
commonly  ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which  in 
cfFedt  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafmg  or  dif- 
plcafing  ;  though  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  and  violet,  both 
fweet,  are  certainly  very  diflind:  ideas.  Nor  are  the 
different  taftes,  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  ideas  of> 
Inuch  better  provided  with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  four, 
harlh,  and  fait,  are  almoft  all  the  epithets  we  have  to 
denominate  that  numberlefs  variety  of  relifhes,  which 
are  to  be  found  difiindt,  not  only  in  almoft  every  fort 
of  creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  co- 
lours and  founds.     I  fliall  therefore,  in  the  account  of 

limplc 
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fimple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myfelf  to  fet 
down  only  fuch,  as  are  moft  material  to  our  prefent 
purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs  apt  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ideas,  amongft  which,  I  think, 
I  may  well  account  folidity ;  which  therefore  I  fliall 
treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

§.  i.np^HE  idea  of  folidity  we   receive     We  receive 

A     by  our  touch  ;  and  it  arifes  from     this  idea  from 
the  refiflance  which  we  find  in  body,  to  the     ^°"^^- 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  pofTelTes, 
till  it  has  left  it.     There  is   no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  conftantly  from  fenfation,   than  folidity.     Whe- 
ther we  m.ove  or  reft,  in  what  pofrure  foever  we  are, 
we  always  feel  fomcthing  under  us  that  fupports  us,  and 
hinders  our  farther  linking  dov/nwards  ;  and  the  bodies 
which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that,  whilft 
they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  infurmount- 
able  force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands 
that  prefs  them.    That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  ano- 
ther, I  call  folidity.     I  will   not  difpute,   vvhether  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  folid  be   nearer  to  its  original 
fignification,  than,  that  which  mathematicians  ufe  it  in  : 
it  fuffices,   that  I  think  the  common  notion  of  folidity 
will  allow,  if  not  juftify,  this  ufe  of  it ;  but,    if  any 
one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my 
confent.     Only  I  have  thought  the  term  folidity  the 
mora  proper  to  exprefs  this  idea,  not  only  becaufe  of 
its  vulgar  ufe  in  that  fenfe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  carries 
fomcthing  more  of  pofitive  in  it  than  impenetrability, 
w^hich  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  confequence 
of  iblidity,^   than  folidity   itfelf.      This,  of  all   other, 
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fcems  the  idea  nioft  intimately  connecled  uith  and 
cllential  to  body,  fo  as  no-\vhere  elie  to  be  found  or 
imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  fenfes 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  malTes  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
fufficient  to  caufe  a  fenfation  in  us ;  yet  the  mind, 
having  once  got  this  idea  from  fuch  grolTer  fenfible 
bodies,  traces  it  farther ;  and  confiders  it,  as  well  as 
iigure,  in  the  minuted  particle  of  matter  that  can  exifi: : 
and  finds  it  infeparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  or 
however  modified. 

Solidity  fills  ^*   ^*   ^^^^  is  the  idea  which   belongs  to 

ipace.  body,  whereby  wq  conceive  it  to  fill  fpace. 

The  idea  of  which  filling  of  fpace  is,  that, 
where  we  imagine  any  fpace  taken  up  by  a  folid  fub- 
llance,  we  conceive  it  fo  to  poilefs  it,  that  it  excludes 
all  other  folid  fubftances  ;  and  \\  ill  for  ever  hinder  any 
other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
llraight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unlefs  it 
removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  to 
that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it  the  bodies 
which  we  ordinarily  handle  fulhciently  furnilh  us  with. 
Diftinafrom  ^'  '^'  ^^^^^'^  refillance,  whereby  it  keeps 
ipace.  Other  bodies  out  of  the  fpace  which  it  pof- 

felfes,  is  fo  great,  that  no  force,  how  great 
focvcr,  can  furmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world, 
prcfling  a  drop  of  water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  rerifi:ance  which  it  will  make,  foft  as  it 
is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be  removed 
out  of  their  way  :  w hereby  our  idea  of  folidity  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  both  from  pure  fpace,  w  hich  is  capable  nei- 
ther of  refi fiance  nor  motion  ;  and  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardnefs.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies 
at  a  difiance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another, 
without  touching  or  difplacing  any  folid  thing,  till  their 
fuperficies  come  to  meet :  whereby,  I  think,  we  have 
the  clear  idea  of  fpace  without  foiidit)\  For  (not  to  go 
fo  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  alk,  whe- 
ther a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one 
finglc  body  alone  v/ithout  any  other  fucceeding  imme- 
diately into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident  he  can: 
the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including  the 
9  i^^^ 
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idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  fqiiare 
figure  in  one  body  inckides  the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure 
in  another.  I  do  not  afk,  whether  bodies  do  fo  exifl 
that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the 
motion  of  another  ?  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to 
beg  the  queftion  for  or  againfl:  a  vacuum.  But  my 
queftion  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
body  moved  whilll  others  are  at  reft  ?  And  I  think  this 
no  one  will  deny.  If  fo,  then  the  place  it  deferted  gives 
us  the  idea  of  pure  fpace  without  folidity,  Vvhereinto 
any  other  body  may  enter,  without  either  refiftance  or 
protrulion  of  any  thing.  When  the  fucker  in  a  pump 
is  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the 
fame  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
fucker  or  not :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction  that, 
upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  con- 
tiguous to  it,  fnould  not  follow  it.  The  necellity  of 
fuch  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
world  is  full,  but  not  on  the  dillincl:  ideas  of  fpace  and 
folidity ;  which  are  as  different  as  refiftance  and  not 
refiftance  ;  protrufion  and  not  protrufi.on.  And  that 
men  have  ideas  of  fpace  without  a  body,  their  very  dif- 
putes  about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonftrate  ;  as  is  fhowed 
in  another  place. 

§.  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  alfo  differenced 
from  hardnefs,   in  that  folidity  confifts  in     ^efs 
repletion,  and  fo  an  utter  exclufion  of  other 
bodies  out  of  the  fpace  it  polfelTes  ;  but  hardnefs,  in  a 
firm  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  mailes 
of  a  fenfible  bulk,   fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafily 
change  its  figure.     And  indeed,  hard  and  foft  are  names 
that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  conftitu-^ 
tions   of  our  own  bodies  ;  that  being  generally  called 
hard  by  us  which  will  put  us  to  pain  fooner  than  change 
figure  by  the  prefTlire  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  foft,  which  changes  the  fituation 
of  its  parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difiicuity  of  changing  the  fituation  of  the 
fenfible  parts  amongft  themfelves,  or  of  the  figure  of 
the  v^hole,  gives  no  more  folidity  to  thd  hardcft  body 
in  ^he  worlds  than  to  the  fofteft ;  nor   is  an  adamant 
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one  jot  more  folid  than  water.  For  though  the  two 
flat  fides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  eafily  ap- 
proach each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them  : 
yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
folid  thrai  thofe  of  water,  or  refill  more ;  but  becaufe, 
the  parts  of  water  being  more  eafily  feparable  from  each 
other,  they  will,  by  a  fide-motion,  be  more  eafdy  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making 
place  by  that  fidc-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder 
the  approach  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
the  diamond  ;  and  it  would  be  as  impoffible  by  any 
force  to  furmount  their  refinance,  as  to  furmount  the 
refinance  of  the  pa^ts  of  a  diamond.  The  fofteft  body 
in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  refift  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of 
the  May,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardefl:  that 
can  be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  fhall  fill  a  yielding 
foft  body  well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its 
refinance  :  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies 
that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  approaching  one 
another,  may  be  plcafed  to  make  a  trial  wdth  the  air 
inclofed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been 
told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold  filled  with  water  and  exadly  clofcd,  which  farther 
Ihows  the  folidity  of  fo  foft  a  body  as  water.  For  the 
golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  prefs  which 
was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  ikrev/s,  the  water 
made  itfclf  way  through  the  pores  Of  "that  very  clofe 
metal  ;  and,  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of 
its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outfide,  where  it  rofe 
like  a  dew,  and  fo  fell  in  drops,  before  the  fides  of  the 
globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compreffion 
of  the  engine  that  fqueezed  it. 

On  folidity  §•  5-    ^^Y   this    idea    of  folidity,    is   the 

depend  im-  extenfion  of  body  diftinguifhed  from  the  ex- 
pulfe,  rerdl-  tciifion  of  fpace  :  the  extenfion  of  body  be- 
ance,  and  jj^g  nothing  but  the  cohefion  or  continuity 
^  ^"  ^  •  of  folid,  feparable,  moveable  parts;  and 
the  extenfion  of  fpace,  the  continuity  of  unlblid,  infe- 

parablcj 
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parable,  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  folidity  of 
bodies  alfo  depend  their  mutual  impulfe,  reliftancc, 
and  protrufion.  Of  pure  fpace  then,  and  folidity,  there 
are  feveral  (amongft  which  I  confefs  myfelf  one)  who 
perfuade  themfelves  they  have  clear  and  diflindl  ideas  ; 
and  that  they  can  think  on  fpace,  without  any  thing  in 
it  that  relifts  or  is  protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  ide* 
of  pure  fpace,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as 
any  idea  they  can  have  of  the  extenfion  of  body ;  the 
idea  of  the  diftance  between  the  oppofite  parts  of  a 
concave  fuperficies  being  equally  as  clear  without  as 
with  the  idea  of  any  folid  parts  between :  and  on  the 
other  iide  they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  have, 
diflindl  from  that  of  pure  fpace,  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  tills  fpace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulfe 
of  other  bodies,  or  refifl:  their  motion.  If  there  be 
others  that  have  not  thefe  two  ideas  diftind,  but  con- 
found them,  and  make  but  one  of  them  ;  I  know  not 
how  men,  who  have  the  fame  idea  under  different 
names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  fame  name,  can  in 
that  cafe  talk  with  one  another  ;  any  more  than  a  man, 
who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  diftinct  ideas  of  the 
colour  of  fcarlet,  and  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  could 
difcourfe  concerning  fcarlet  colour  with  the  blind  man 
T  mention  in  another  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea 
of  fcarlet  was  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet. 

§.  6.  If  any  one  alk  me^  what  this  fo-     -y^rj^^^  -^  j^^ 
lidity  is?  I  fend  him  to  his  fenfes  to  in- 
form him  :  let  him  put  a  fiint  or  a  foot-ball  between 
his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will 
know.     If  he  thinks  this  not  a  fufhcient  explication  of 
folidity,  what  it  is,    and  wherein   it  confifts  ;    I   pro- 
mife  to  tell  him  what    it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifts, 
when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  con- 
fills  ;  or  explains   to  me  what  exteniion  or  motion  is, 
which  perhaps  feems  much  eafier.     The  fimple  ideas  we 
have  are    fuch  as   experience  teaches  them  us,  but  it, 
beyond  that,    we  endeavour  by  v/ords  to    make  them 
clearer  in  the  mind,  we  lliall  fuccced  no  better,  than  if 
^ve  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darknefs  of  a  blind  m.an's 
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inind  by  talking  ;  and  to  difcourie  into  him  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours.  The  reafon  of  this  I  {hall  fliow 
in  another  place. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

THE  ideas  -vve  get  by  more  than  one  fcnfe  are  of 
fpace,  or  extenfion,  figure,  red,  and  motion  ; 
for  thefe  make  perceivable  impreflions,  both  on  the  eyes 
and  touch  :  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  extenlion,  figure,  motion,  and 
reft  of  bodies,  both  by  feeing  and  feeling.  But  having 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place^ 
I  here  only  enumerate  them. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  RefleHion, 

Simple  ideas     §'   ^'  'T^HE   mind,  receiving  the  ideas, 
are  the  ope-  JL      mentioned    in     the     foregoing 

rations  of  the     chapters,  from  without,  when  it   turns  itj 


mind  about 
Its   other 


view  inward  upon  itfelf,  and  obferves  its 
ideas."  '  ^^^'"^  adlions  about  thofe  id.eas  it  has,  takes 

from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  capa- 
ble to  be  the  objedls  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  thofc 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

The  idea  of  ^-   ^*   '^ '"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  principal  adlions 

perception,  of  the  mind,  which  are  mofb  frequently  con- 

and  idea  of  lidered,    and    which  are   fo  frequent,   that 

vvilhng,  we  every  one  that  pleafes   may  take  notice  of 

iiavetromre-        \  •       ^  •      r  ^r  i     r     '  T> 

{ledion,  them  in  hmifelf,  are  thefe  two  :  rerception 

'   '  or    Thinking;    and    Volition,  or   Willing. 

The 
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The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  underflanding,  and 
the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will  ;  and  thefe  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  facul- 
ties. Of  fome  of  the  m.odes  of  thefe  iimple  ideas  of 
reiiedlion,  fiich  as  are  Remembrance,  Difcerning,  Rea- 
foning.  Judging,  Knowledge,  Faith,  &:c.,  I  Ihall  have 
cccalion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 


CHAP.      VII. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  loth  Senfation  and  Reflection, 

§.   I.  rr^HERE   be    other  iimple   ideas     ^,    ^ 

I  u  •    u  ^u        r  1  •  rleafure  and 

j^     which  convey   themfelves   into        -^^ 

the  mind  by  ail  the  ways  of  fenfation  and 

refledion,  viz.   Pleafure  or  Delight,  and  its  oppofite. 

Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  Povvcr,  Exiftence,  Unity. 

§.  2.  Delight  or  uneafinefs,  one  or  other  of  them, 
join  them.felves  to  almoft  all  our  ideas,  both  of  fenfa- 
tion and  reflecStion  :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  affedlion  of 
our  fenfes  from  without^  any  retired  thought  of  our 
mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleafure 
or  pain.  By  pleafure  and  pain  I  would  be  underftood 
to  fignify  whatfoever  delights  or  molefts  us  mofl: ;  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any 
thing  operating  on  our  bodies.  For  v/hether  w^e  call  it 
fatisfaction,  delight,  pleafure,  happinefs,  &c.  on  the 
one  fide  ;  or  uneafinefs,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguiili, 
mifery,  &c.  on  the  other ;  they  are  fbill  but  different 
degrees  of  the  fame  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneafinefs ;  which  are  the 
names  I  fnall  mofl  commonly  ufe  for  thofe  two  forts 
of  ideas. 

§.  3.  The  infinitely  wife  author  of  our  being  having 
given  us  the  power  over  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
move  or  keep  them  at  reft  as  we  think  fit ;  and  alfo,  by 
the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourfelves  and  other  con- 
tiguous bodies,  in  which  confift  all  ^he  actions  of  our 

body ; 
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body  ;  having  alfo  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  fe- 
veral  inflances,  to  choofc,  amongft  its  ideas,  which  it 
•will  think  on,  and  to  purfue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
fubjeCl:  with  conlideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
thefe  adions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of;  has  been  pleafed  to  join  to  feveral  thoughts, 
and  feveral  ibnfations,  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this 
were  wholly  feparated  from  all  our  outward  fenfations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  fliould  have  no  reafon  to 
prefer  one  thought  or  ad;ion  to  another;  negligence  to 
attention  ;  or  motion  to  reft.  And  fo  we  fhould  neither 
ftir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our 
thoughts  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  a-drift,  v\ithout  any 
diredtion  or  defign  ;  and  fuffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds, 
like  unregarded  Ihadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In 
which  ftate  man,  however  furnifaed  with  the  faculties 
of  underftanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unac- 
tive  creature,  and  pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  ie- 
thargick  dream.  It  has  therefore  pleafed  our  wife 
Creator  to  annex  to  feveral  objeclis,  and  the  ideas  which 
we  receive  from  them,  as  alfo  to  feveral  of  our  thoughts, 
z  concomitant  pleafure,  and  that  in  feveral  objedis,  to 
feveral  degrees  ;  that  thofe  faculties  which  he  had  en- 
dowed us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  un- 
employed by  us. 

§.  4.  Pain  has  the  fame  efficacy  and  ufe  to  fet  us  on 
work  that  pleafure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  purfue  this  :  only  this 
is  worth  our  conlideration,  that  pain  is  often  produced 
by  the  fame  objecls  and  ideas  that  produce  pleafure  in 
lis.  This  their  near  conjundlion,  which  makes  us  often 
feel  pain  in  the  fenfations  where  we  expedled  pleafure, 
gives  us  new  occafion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  our  Maker  ;  who,  defigning  the  prefervation  of 
our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many 
things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they 
will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But 
he  not  defigning  our  prefervation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
fervation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfedlion,  hath, 
in  many  cafes,  annexed  pain  to  thofe  very  ideas  which 

2  delight 
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delight  us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increafe  of  it,  proves  no 
ordinary  torment ;  and  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  fenfible 
objedls,  light  itfelf,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  in~ 
creafed  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  caufes  a 
very  painful  fenfation.  Which  is  wifely  and  favourably 
fo  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  objed  does  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation  diforder  the  inflruments  of 
fenfation,  whofe  ftrudures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  fo  be 
unfitted  for  its  proper  fundtion  for  the  future.  The  con- 
Uderation  of  thofe  objeds  that  produce  it  may  well 
perfuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  ufe  of  pam.  For 
though  great  light  be  infufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
higheft  degree  of  darknefs  does  not  at  all  difeafc  them; 
becaufe  that  caufmg  no  diforderly  motion  in  it,  leaves 
that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural  flate.  But 
yet  excefs  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  becaufe  it  is 
equally  dcftruciive  to  that  temper  which  is  necelfary  to 
the  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  exercife  of  the  feveral 
functions  of  the  body,  and  which  conlifts  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  warmth ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  motion  of 
the  infenfible  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds. 

§.  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reafon, 
why  God  hath  fcattered  up  and  down  feveral  degrees 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
atfecl:  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almoft  all  that 
our  thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do  w  ith ;  that  we  find- 
ing imperfedion,  dilfatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happinefs,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures 
can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  leek  it  in  the  enjoyment 
of  him,  with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe 
right  hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore. 

§.   6.  Though  what  I  have  here  faid  may     i^i^^^^^^  ^^d 
not  perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and     pain, 
pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own  experience 
does,  which   is   the  only  way  that   we  are  capable  of 
having  them  ;  yet  the  confideration  of  the  reafon  why 
they  are  annexed  to  fo  many  other  ideas,  ferving  to  give 

us 
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us  due  fentimcnts  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
fovereign  difpofer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  unfuitable 
to  the  main  end  of  thefe  inquiries  ;  the  knowledge  and 
veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts, 
and  the  proper  bulinefs  of  all  underftandings. 

§.   7.  Exigence  and  unity  are  two  other 
and  unity.        ideas  that  are  fuggefted  to  the  underftand- 

ing  by  every  object  without,  and  every  idea 
within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  confider 
them  as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider 
things  to  be  acSlually  without  us  ;  which  is,  that  they 
exift,  or  have  exifbence :  and  whatever  we  can  confider 
as  6ne  thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  fuggefts  to 
the  underflanding  the  idea  of  unity, 
p^^g^  §.   8.  Power  alfo  is  another  of  thofc  iim- 

ple  ideas  which  we  receive  from  fenfatioii 
and  refledlion.  For  obferving  in  ourfelves,  that  we 
can  at  pleafure  miove  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
were  at  reft  ;  the  effects  alfo,  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  mo-, 
ment  to  our  fcnfes ;  we  both  thefe  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 
Succeffion.  §'  9*  ^cfides  thefe  there  is  another  idea, 

w^hich,  though  fuggefted  by  our  fenfes,  yet 
is  more  conftantly  offered  to  us  by  what  pafTes  in  our 
minds  :  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fucceflion.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  ourfelves,  and  refle6t  on  what  is 
obfervable  there,  we  fhall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilfl 
we  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  palling  in  train, 
one  going  and  another  coming,  without  intermilTion, 
Simple  ideas  §•  ^o.  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at 
the  materials  leaft  (as  I  think)  the  moft  confidcrable  of 
of  all  our  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
knowledge.  ^^^^  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowr- 
ledge  :  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  ways  of  fenfation  and  refiedtion. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  thefe  too  narrow  bounds  for 
the  capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which 
takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  ftars,  and  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  world  ;  that  extends  its 
|;houghts  often  even  beyond   the  utnaoft   expanfion  of 

matter* 
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matter,  and  makes  excurlions  into  that  incomprehen- 
fible  inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  delire  any  one  to 
aflign  any  fimple  idea  which  is  not  received  from  one  of 
thofe  inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not 
made  out  of  thofe  fimple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fo  ftrange 
to  think  thcfe  few  fimple  ideas  fufficient  to  employ  the 
quickefl:  thought,  or  largeft  capacity  ;  and  to  furnifli 
the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more 
various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind  ;  if  we 
confider  how  many  v/ords  may  be  made  out  of  the  va- 
rious compolition  of  twenty-four  letters ;  or  if,  going 
one  flep  farther,  we  will  but  refied  on  the  variety  of 
combinations  may  be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whofe  ftock  is 
inexhauflible  and  truly  infinite :  and  what  a  large  and 
immenfe  field  doth  extenfion  alone  afford  the  mathe- 
maticians ? 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Some  farther   Confider  at  ions   concerning  our  ^  Simple 

Ideas. 

§.   I. CONCERNING   the  fimple  ideas     Pofitive ideas 

\^  of  fenfation  it  is  to  be  confidered,  ffom  priva- 
that  whatfoever  is  fo  conftituted  in  nature  as  ^^^^^aufes. 
to  be  able,  by  affecting  our  fenfes,  to  caufe  any  perception 
in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  underftanding 
a  fimple  idea  ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  caufe  of 
it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our  dif- 
cerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  con- 
fidered there  to  be  a  real  pofitive  idea  in  the  under-- 
flanding,  as  much  as  any  other  whatfoever ;  though 
perhaps  the  caufe  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  the 
fubjedl. 

§.  2.  Thus  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  white  and  black,  motion  and  refi:,  are  equally 
clear  and  pofitive  ideas   in  the  mind ;  though  perhaps 

fome 
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fome  of  the  caufcs  which  produce  them  arc  barely  pri- 
vations in  fubjcdls,  from  whence  our  fenfes  derive  thofe 
ideas.  Thefe  the  underftanding,  in  its  view  of  them, 
conliders  all  as  dillincl  politive  ideas,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  caufes  that  produce  them  ;  which  is  an 
inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un- 
derllanding,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things  exifting 
without  us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
carefully  to  be  diltinguiflied  ;  it  being  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  mull: 
be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  fuperficies,  to  make  any  ob- 
ject appear  white  or  black. 

§.  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into 
their  caufes,  hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and 
other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  diflindly  in  his 
underflanding,  and  perhaps  more  diftindlly,  than  the 
philofopher,  who  hath  bufied  himfelf  in  conlidering 
their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  caufe  pofitive  or  privative ;  and  the  idea 
of  black  is  no  lefs  politive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of 
white,  however  the  caufe  of  that  colour  in  the  external 
objedl  may  be  only  a  privation. 

§.  4.  If  it  were  the  defign  of  myprefent  undertaking 
to  inquire  into  the  natural  caufes  and  manner  of  per- 
ception, I  ftiould  offer  this  as  a  reafon  why  a  privative 
caufe  might,  in  fome  cafes  at  leaft,  produce  a  politive 
idea  ;  viz.  that  all  fenfation  being  produced  in  us  only 
by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal 
fpirits,  varioufly  agitated  by  external  objedls,  the  abate- 
ment of  any  former  motion  muff  as  ncccffarily  pro- 
duce a  new  fenfation,  as  the  variation  or  increafe  of 
it  :  and  fo  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  that 
organ. 

§.  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  no,  I  will  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience, 
whether  the  Hiadow  of  a  man,  though  it  conlifts  of 
nothing  but  the  abfence  of  light  (and  the  more  the 
abfence  of  light  is,  the  more  difccrnible  is  the  fhadow) 
does  not)  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  caufe  as  clear  and 

pofitive 
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politive  idea  in  his  mind,  as    a   man  himfelf,  though 

covered  over  with  clear  fun-fhine  ?  and  the  pidlure  of  a 

fhadow  is  a  pofitive  thing.     Indeed  we  have  negative 

names,  w^hich  ftand  not  diredlly  for  pofitive  ideas,  but 

for  their  abfence,    fuch  as  infipid,  lilence,   nihil,  &c, 

which  words  denote  pofitive  ideas ;  v.  g.  tafle,  found, 

being,  with  a  fignification  of  their  abfence. 

§.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to    ^^r  •    ., 
i-        1     1       r         -c        r  r  u    1  Pofitive  ideas 

fee  darkneis.     ror  fuppohng   a   hole  per-     from  priva- 

fedily  dark,  from  w^hence  no  light  is  re-  tivecaufes. 
fle(fted,  it  is  certain  one  may  fee  the  figure  of  it,  or  it 
may  be  painted ;  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with 
makes  any  other  idea,  is  a  queftion.  The  privative 
caufes  I  have  here  alTigned  of  pofitive  ideas  are  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion  :  but  in  truth  it  will 
be  hard  to  determine,  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas 
from  a  privative  caufe,  till  it  be  determined,  whether 
reft  be  any  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

§.  7.  To  difcover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  j^^^^  -^  ^^^ 
the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intel-  mind,  quali- 
ligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifn  ties  in  do 
them  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  ^^^* 
minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  m.atter  in  the 
bodies  that  caufe  fjch  perceptions  in  us  :  that  fo  v>'e 
may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is  done)  that  they  are 
exadlly  the  images  and  refemblances  of  fomething  in- 
herent in  the  fubjedl;  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfation  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likenefs  of  fomething;  exifling 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  fl:and  for  them  are  the 
likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  ytt  upon  hearing  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

§.  8.  Whatlbever  the  mind  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is 
the  immediate  objecl  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
Handing,  that  I  call  idea ;  and  the  power  to  produce 
any  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  quality  of  the  flibjedl 
w^herein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  fnov.'-ball  having  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and 
round,  the  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  they 
are  in  the  fnow-ball,  I  call  qualities  ;  and  as  they  are  i^cn^ 
fations  or  perceptions  in  our  undeiilandings,  I  call  them 
ideas  :  which  ideas,  if  I  fpeak  of  fometimes,  as  in  the 

things 
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things  thcmfclves;  I  would  be  underllood  to  mean  thofe 
qualities  in  the  objeds  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§.  9.  Qualities  thus  conlidered  in  bodies 
Hder'^"^'''"     ^'^^"^'>    ^''^^    luch  as   are  utterly    infeparable 

from  the  body,  in  what  cftate  foever  it  be  ; 
fuch  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  fuffers,  all 
-the  force  can  be  ufed  upon  it,  it  conflantly  keeps  ;  and 
fuch  as  fenfe  conf  antly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind 
finds  infeparable  from  every  particle  of  matter,  though 
lefs  than  to  make  itfelf  fingly  be  perceived  by  our 
fcnfes,  V.  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  each  part  has  ftill  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  and 
mobility  ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  ftill  the  fame 
qualities  ;  and  fo  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in- 
fenfible,  thcv  mud  retain  ftill  each  of  them  all  thofe 
qualities.  For  diviiion  (which  is  all  that  a  mill,  or 
peftlc,  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  re- 
ducing it  to  infcnfible  parts)  can  never  take  away  either 
folidity,  cxtenlion,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftinct  feparatc  mailes  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before ;  all  w hich 
diftind:  maffes,  reckoned  as  fo  many  difrind:  bodies, 
after  diviiion  make  a  certain  number.  Thefc  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think 
we  may  obferve  to  produce  fimple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  foli- 
dity, extenfion,  figure,  motion  or  reft,  and  number. 

§.    10.  Secondly,  fuch  qualities  which  in 
qualities^         truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  thcmfelves, 

but  powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in 
us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts,  as  co- 
lours, founds,  talics,  Sec.  thcfe  I  call  fecondary  quali- 
ties. To  thcfe  might  be  added  a  third  fort,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much 
real  qualities  in  the  fubjed,  as  thofe  ^^hich  I,  to  com- 
ply W4th  the  common  way  of  fpcaking,  call  qualities, 
but  for  diftinction,  fecondary  qualities.  For  the  power 
in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  confiftency,  in  wax 
or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality 
in  fire,  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  mc  a  new  idea 

or 
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or  fenfation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not  before, 

by  the  fame  primary   qualities,  viz.  the   bulk,   texture, 

and  motion  of  its  inlenlible  parts. 

§.   u.  The  next  thingr  to  be  conlickred     tt 
•       I  i_     J-  J  -J  •  J      "°^^  prima- 

IS,  how  bodies   produce  ideas    m    us  ;  and     ry  qnaiides 

that  is  manifeitly  by  impuife,  the  only  way     produce  thdi 
"which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.     ^^^^^* 

§.  12.  If  then  external  objeds  be  not  united  to  our 
minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we 
perceive  thefe  original  qualities  in  fuch  of  them  as 
fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes,  it  is  evident  that  fome  mo- 
tion muil:  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal 
fpirits,  by  fome  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the 
feat  of  fenfation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  fince  the  ex- 
tenlion,  figure,  number  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an 
obfervable  bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  diftance  by 
the  fight,  it  is  evident  Ibme  lingly  imperceptible  bodies 
muft  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  fome -motion,  which  produces  thefe  idoas 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

§.  17.  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  rr  r 
ideas  ot  theie  original  qualities  are  pro-  dary. 
duced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
ideas  of  fccondary  qualities  are  alfo  produced,  viz.  by 
the  operations  of  infenlible  particles  on  our  fenfes.  For 
it  being  mianifeil  that  there  are  bodies,  and  good  ftore 
of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  ^o  fmall,  that  we  cannot, 
by  any  of  our  fenfes-,  difcover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  others  extremely  fmaller  than  thofe,  per- 
haps as  much  fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, as  the  particles  of  air  and  watct  are  fmaller  than 
peafe  or  haiUftones  :  let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent,  that  the 
different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  fuch 
particles,  aftedting  the  feveral  organs  of  our  fenfes,,  pro- 
duce in  US'  thofe  different  fenfations,  which  we  have 
from  the  colours  and  fmeils  of  bodies  ;  v.  g.  that  a 
violet,  by  the  impuife  of  fuch  infenlible  particles  of 
matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different" 
degrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  caufes  the 
Vol.  I,  I  ide^s 
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ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  fweet  fcent  of  that  flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  it  being.no  more  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  God  fhould  a-nncx  fuch  ideas  to 
liich  motions,  with  wh'ith  they  havs'n©  fimi.liitude,  than 
that  he  fliouid  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a 
piece  of  ftccl  dividing  our  flcih,  \n  ith  which  that  idea, 
hath  no  rcfemblance. 

§.  14.  What  I  have  faid  concerning  colours  and 
fmells  may  be  underftood  alfo  of  taftes  and  founds, 
and  other  the  like  fenltblc  qualities  ;  which,  whatever 
reality  we  by  mi  (lake  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  no- 
thing in  the  objedls  themfelves,  but  powers  to  produce 
various  fenfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  thofe  primary - 
qualities,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  a»nd  motion  of  parts  -,  . 
as  I  have  faid'. 

Tj       r     .  §.   i^.   From   whence  I  think  it  eafy  to 

Ideas  of  pn-       ,  ?  ■       1  r  •  1  u     •  j  r        • 

inary  quali-      draw  thjs  obtcrvation,  chat  the  ideas  of  pri- 

tics  are  re-  mary  qualities  of  bodies  are  refcmblances  of 
femblances;  them,  and  thei^*^  patterns  do  reaFIy  exift  in 
dary,  not".  the  bodies  themfelves  ;  but  the  ideas,  pro- 
duced in  us  by  thefe  fecondary  qualities,, 
,.have  no  refemblance  of  \.\\<iix\  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
like  our  ideas  exiting  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  They 
are  in  the  bodies,  v/c  denominate  from  thejn,  only  a 
power  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  in  us  :  and  what  is 
fweet,  blue  or  warm  in  idea,  is  bur  the  <:crtain  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  the  infenfibk  parts  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  which  v/e  call  fo. 

§.  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light  ;  fnow^. 
white  and  cold  ;  and  manna-,  white  and  f\v  eet,  from  thc 
ideas  they  produce  in  us  :  which  quafities  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe  bodies  that  thofe 
ideas  are  in  us-,  the  one  the  perfect  refemblance  of  the 
other,  as  they  are"  in  a  mirror  ;  and  it  would  by  moil 
jnen  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  fliould  fay 
otherwife.  And  yet  he- that  will  confider  that  the  fame 
lire,  that  at  one  diilance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of 
w^armth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in  us  the. 
far  different  fenfation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  him- 
felf  what  reafon  he  has  to  fay,  that  his  idea  of  warmth, 
which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  adually  in 
4  •  'the 
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the  fire ;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  fame  fire  pro- 
duced in  him  the  fame  way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why 
are  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  in  fnow,  and  pain  not,  when 
it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us  ;  and  can 
do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  mo- 
tion of  its  folid  parts  ? 

§.  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fire,  or  fnow,  are  really  in  them, 
whether  any  one's  fenfes  perceive  them  or  no  ;  and 
therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  becaufe  they 
really  exift  in  thofe  bodies  :  but  light,  heat,  whitenefs 
or  coldnefs,  are  no  more  really  in  them,  than  ficknefs 
or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  fenfation  of  them  ; 
\tt  not  the  eyes  fee  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  heaf 
founds  ;  let  the  palate  not  tafi:e,  nor  the  nofe  fmell ; 
and  ail  colours,  taltes,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are 
fuch  particular  ideas,  vanifii  and  ceafe,  and  are  re- 
duced to  their  caufcs,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion 
of  parts. 

§.   18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  fenfible  bulk  is  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  fquare  figure,  and, 
by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea 
of  motion.      This  idea  of   motion    reprefents    it  as  it 
really  is  in  the  manna  moving  :  a  circle  or  fquare  are 
the  fame,  whether  in  idea  or  exifi:ence,  in  the  mind^ 
or  in  the  manna  ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no :    this    every  body  is   ready  to  agree  to.      Befides, 
manna  by  the  bulk,   figure,  texture,  and  rhotion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  pov^er  to  produce  the  fenfations  of  fick- 
nefs, and  fometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us. 
That  thefe  ideas   of  ficknefs  and  pain   are  not  in  the 
rnanna,  but  efi'ecls  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  no- 
where when  Vv'e  feel  them  not  :  this  alfo  every  one  rea- 
dily agrees  to.     And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought 
to  think,  that  fweetnefs  and  whitenefs  are  not  really  in 
manna ;  which  are  but  the  efi'ecls  of  the  operations  of 
manna,   by  the  motion,  fize,  and  figure  of  its  particles 
on  the  eyes  and  palate ;  as  the  pain  and  ficknefs  caufed 
by  manna,   are  confelTedly  nothing  but   the  effeds  of 
its  operations  on  the  fi:omach  and  guts,  by  the  fize, 

I  2  motion. 
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motion,  and  ligurc  of  its  infeniible  parts  (for  by  no- 
thing elfe  can  a  body  operate,  as  has  been  proved:)  as 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and 
therebv  produce  in  the  mind  particular  dirtincl  ideas,  ' 
which  in  itfelf  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can 
operate  on  the  guts  and  fton^ach,  and  thereby  produce 
diitind  ideas,  \\  hich  in  itfelf  it  has  not.  Thefe  ideas 
being  all  eflecls  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  feve- 
ral  parts  of  our  bodies,,  by  the  iizc,  figure,  number, 
and  motion  of  its  parts ;  why  thofe  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  palate  Ihould  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  \n 
the  manna,  than  thofe  produced  by  the  flomach  and 
guts;  or  why  the  pain  and  licknefs,  ideas  that  are  the 
cfFed:  of  manna,  Ihould  be  thought  to  be  no-where  when 
they  are  not  felt  ;  and  yet  the  fweetnefs  and  white- 
nefs,  effeds  of  the  fame  inanna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  fliould  bethought 
to  exift  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  feen  or  tailed, 
would  need  fome  reafon  to  cxplain. 

T^oo.   f  «  ;  §.19.   L<^t  us  conlider  the  red  and  white 

Ideas  ot  \^x\-  f        "   .  .  ...         1  •    ,       r 

mary  quaii-       Colours    in   porphyry :    hinder    light  from, 

ties,  are  re-      ilriking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vaniili,  it  no 

fcmbiances ;      lonirer  produces  anv  fuch  ideas  in  us  ;  upon 
of  leconda-  i  c  y    \       ■  i  1     r 

ry,  not.  ^^^  return   01  light  it  produccs^  thele  ap- 

pearances on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think 
any  real  alterations  are  n^ade  in  the  |)orphyry,  by  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  light  ;  and  that  thofe  idea^  of 
whitenefs  and  rednels  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark?  it 
has,  indeed,  fuch  a  configuration  of  particles,  both 
night  and  day,  as  arc  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebound- 
ing from  fome  parts  of  that  hard  ftonc,  to  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  rednefs,  and  from  others  the  idea  of 
M'hitenefs ;  but  whitenefs  or  rednefs  arc  not  in  it  at  any 
time,  but  fuch  a  texture,  that  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fenfation  in  us. 

§.  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fweet  tafte  into 
an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of 
the  peflle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the 
texture  of  it  ? 

§.  21. 
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§.21.  Ideas  being  thus  diflinguifhed  and  under- 
flood,  we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the 
fame  water^  at  the  fame  time,  may  produce  the  idea 
of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by' the  other  ;  whereas 
it  is  impofTible  that  the  fame  water,  if  thofe  ideas  were 
really  in  it,  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  both  hot  and 
cold  :  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands, 
to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  fort  and  degree  of  motion 
in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  fpi- 
rits,  vv'e  may  underftand  how  it  is  pollible  that  the 
fame  water  may,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other ;  which 
yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of 
a  fquare  by  one  hand,  v,hich  has  produced  the  idea  of 
a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  fenfation  of  heat  and 
cold  be  nothing  but  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caufed  by 
the  corpufcles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  un- 
derffood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand 
than  in  the  other  ;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two  . 
hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo- 
tion, than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  lefs  than 
in  thofe  of  the  other ;  it  will  increafe  the  motion  of 
the  one  hand,  and  leffen  it  in  the  other,  and  fo  caufe 
the  different  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thereon. 

§.  22.  I  have  in  what  juft  goes  before  been  engaged 
in  phyiical  inquiries  a  little  farther  than  perhaps  I  in- 
tended. But  it  being  necelfary  to  make  the  nature  of 
fenfation  a  little  underflood,  and  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  qualities  in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced 
by  theni  in  the  mind,  to  be  diftindfly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impoifibie  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of 
them  ;  I  hope  I  ihall  be  pardoned  this  little  excurfion 
into  natural  philofophy,  it  being  necelfary  in  our  prc- 
fent  inquiry  to  diftinguifh  the  prm^ary  and  real  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them  (viz.  folidity, 
extenfion,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  reft  ;  and  are 
fometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they 
are  in  are  big  enough  fingly  'to  be  difcernedj  from  thofe 
fecondary  aad  imputed  qualities^  which   are  but  the 

I  3  powers 
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powers  of  feveral  combinations  of  thofe  primary  ones, 
when  they  operate,  without  being  dilliaclly  difcerned  ; 
whereby  \\e  m^y  alfo  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 
■vvhat  are  not,  refemblances  of  fomething  really  exifting 
in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  thei:n. 
Three  forts  §.   23.    The  qualities    then    that   are  in 

of  qualities       bodies,    rightly    confidcred,    are    of   three 

in  bodies.  ^^j.^g^ 

Firfl,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  mo- 
tion, or  reft  of  their  folid  parts  ;  thofe  are  in  them^ 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no  ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  fize,  that  we  can  difcover  them,  we  have  by 
thefe  an  idea  of  the  thing,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  as  is  plain 
in  artihcial  things.     Thcfe  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon 
of  its  infenfible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  us  the  different  ideas  of  feveral  colours,  founds, 
fmells,  taftes,  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible 
qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of 
the  particular  conftitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to 
make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
fenfes,  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  n^,\ke 
lead. fluid.     Thefe  are  ufually  called  powers. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think,  may  be 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  the  things  themfelves,  whether  they 
are  perceiv.ed  or  no  ;  and  upon  their  different  modifica- 
tions it  is,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powprs  to  adl  differently  upon 
pther   things,  which    powers  refuit  from   the  different 
modifications  of  thofe  primary  qualities. 
The  fi  ft  are  ^'   ^4*   ^^^  though  the   two  latter  forts 

refemblances.  pf  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  notlting 
The  fecond  but  powers,  relating  to  feveral  other  bo- 
thought  re-  ^-^g^  ^^^  refulting  from  the  different  modi- 
buTare"nou  fications  of  the  original  qualities  ;  yet  they 
f  he  third  *      ^re  generally  otherwife   thought   of.     For 
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the  fecond  fort,  viz.  the  powers  to  pro- 
duce feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fcnfes,  are  ^^f^^^^  ^^^' 
looked  upon  as  real  qualities,  in  the  things  thought  fo. 
thus  affedling  us  :  but  the  third  fort  are 
called  and  elleemed  barely  powers,  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
heat,  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch 
from  the  fun,  are  commonly  thought  real  qualities, 
exifting  in  the  fun,  and  fomcthing  more  than  mere 
powers  in  it.  But  when  we  confider  the  fun,  in  re- 
ference to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the  whitenefs  and  foftnefs  produced  in  the  wax, 
not  as  qualities  in  the  fun,  but  effects  produced  by 
powers  in  it :  whereas,  if  rightly  confidered,  thefe 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions 
in  me  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
are  no  otherwife  in  the  fun,  than  the  changes  made  in 
the  wax,  when  it  is  branched  or  melted,  are  in  the  fun. 
They  arc  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  fun,  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities ;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  mo- 
tion of  fome  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat ; 
and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
iexture>  or  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  the  wax, 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  diftind  ideas 
of  whit-e  and  fluid. 

§.  25.  The  reafon  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken 
for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powders, 
feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  ideas  we  have  of  difiind:  co- 
lours, founds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them 
of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
them  the  effedls  of  thefe  primary  qualities,  which  ap- 
pear not,  to  our  fenfes,  to  operate  in  their  production ; 
and  wdth  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity, 
or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  fo 
forward  to  imagine,  that  thofe  ideas  are  the  refem- 
blances  of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  objeds 
ihemfelves  :  fince  fenfation  difcovers  nothing  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  their  produdlion ;  nor  can 
'fcafpn  Ihpw  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 
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tion,  fhould  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or 
yellow,  &c.  But  in  the  other  cafe,  in  the  operations 
of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another,  we 
plainly  difcover,  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
monly no  refeniblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro-; 
ducing  it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effec^t 
of  power.  For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat, 
or  light,  from  the  fun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
perception  and  refemblancc  of  fuch  a  quality  in  the 
fun  ;  yet  when  we  fee  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change 
of  colour  from  the  fun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
the  reception  or  refemhlance  of  any  thing  in  the  fun, 
becaufe  we  find  not  thofe  different  colours  in  the  fun 
itfelf.  For  our  fenfes  being  a.ble  to  obferve  a  likencfs 
or  unlikenefs  of  fenlible  qualities  in  tvvo  different  ex- 
ternal obje6ls,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  pro- 
duction of  any  fenfible  quality  in  any  fubjed  to  be  an 
effedt  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of 
any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we 
find  no  fuch  fenfible  quality  ip  the  thing  that  produced 
it.  But  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  un-, 
likenefs  between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  object  producing  it  ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  our  ideas  are  refemblances  of  fomething  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effedg  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities  ;  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  idea§  produced  in  us  have  no  re- 
fcmblance. 

Secondary  §.26.  To  Conclude,  bcfide  thofe  before- 

qualitiestwo-  mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz. 
^'^^'^l^^^\  bulk,  figure,  extcnfion,  nuiriber,  and  mo^ 
perceivable ;  ^^^^^  ^^  their  foltd  parts  ;  all  the  reff  whereby 
fecondly,me-  wc  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  diffinguifb 
diately  per-  them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  elfe 
ceiva   e.  ^^^  leveral  pov/ers   in  thehi  depending  on 

thofe  primary  qualities  ;  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either 
by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce 
feveral  different  ideas  in  us  ;  or  elfe  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  fa  to  change  their  primafy  qualities,  as 
to  reader  them  capable  of  producing  icje'cis  in  us,  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefe, 
I  think,  may  be  called  fecondary  qualities,  immediately 
perceivable  :  the  latter,  fecondary  qualities,  mediately 
perceivable. 


CHAP.      IX. 

Of  Perceptim. 

E  R  C  E  P  T  I O  N,   as  it  i;s  the  firfl      Perception 
faculty    of   the    mind,    cxercifed     the  firrt  fim- 
about  our  ideas  ;  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fim-     P^e  idea  of 
pleft  idea  we  have  from  reflection,  and  is     ^^^^^^^^o"- 
by  fome  called  thinking  in  general.     Though  thinking, 
in  the  propriety  of  the  EngliHi  tongue,  fignifies   that 
fort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind   is   a6live  ;    where  it,    with    fome  degree   of 
voluntary  attention,  connders  any  thirig.     For  in  bare 
naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  .mod  part,  only 
paflive ;   and  what  it  perceives,    it  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving. 

§.2.  What  perception  is,  every  one  wv  11  is  only  when 
know  better  by  reiiedling  on  v/hat  he  docs  the  mind  re- 
himfelf,  what  he  fees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  c^ves  the 
thinks,  than  by  any  difcourfe  of  mine,  ^^y>^^  ion. 
Whoever  refledls  on  what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  can- 
not mifs  it :  and  if  he  does  not  refled,  all  the  words  in 
the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

§.  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are 
made  in  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind  ;  what- 
ever impreflions  are  made  on  the  outward  parts,^  if  they 
arc  not  taken  notice  of  within ;  there  is  no  perception. 
Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effect,  than  it 
does  a  billet,  uniefs  the  motion  be  continued  to  the 
brain,  and  there  the  fcnfe  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be 
produced  in  the  mind,  ^herein  confifls  adual  percep- 
tion. 

§.  4.  How 
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§.  4.  How  ottcn  may  a  man  obfcrve  in  himfelf,  that 
whilft  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  fome  objeets,  and  curioufiy  furveying  fome 
ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  imprellions 
of  founding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing, 
with  the  fame  alteration  that  ufes  to  be  for  the  produc- 
ing the  idea  of  found?  A  fufficient  impulfe  there  may 
be  on  the  organ ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obfervation 
of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception  :  and  though 
the  motion  that  ufes  to  produce  the  idea  of  found  be 
made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  found  is  heard.  Want  of  ^dn- 
faiion,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  through  any  defecl  in  ttie 
organ,  or  that  the  man's  ears  are  lefs  affedied  than  at 
other  times  when  he  does  hear:  but  that  which  ufes 
to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  ufual  • 
organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  underflanding, 
and  fo  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  follows 
no  fenfation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  {tn^Cy  or  per-- 
reption,  there  fome  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  pre- 
fent  in  the  underflanding. 

§.  5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children. 
Children  y^    ^^  exercife  of  their  fenfes  about  obieds 

though  they  /  rr    n     1  -1  1  •         r 

have  ideas  in     that  atTedt  them  in  the  womb,  receive  tome 
the  womb,        few  ideas  before  they  are  born  ;  as   the  un- 
have  none        avoidable  effects,  either  of  the  bodies   that 
'  environ  them,  or  elfe   of  thofe   wants   or 

difeafes  they  fufler  :  amongft  which  (if  one  may  con- 
jeclure  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  examina- 
tion) I  think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two ; 
which  probably  are  fome  of  the  firft  that  children  have, 
and  which  they  fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§.  6.  But  though  it  be  reafonable  to  imagine  that 
children  receive  fome  ideas  before  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  thofe  fimple  ideas  are  far  from  thofe  innate 
principles  which  fome  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejecfted.  Thefe  here  mentioned  being  the  effects  of 
fenfation,  are  only  from  fome  affedtions  of  the  body, 
which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on  fome- 
thing  exterior  to  the  mind  ;  no  otherwife  differing  in 
their  manner  of  produdtion  from  other  ideas  derived 
from  fenfe,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time  ;  whereas 

thofe 
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rhofe  innate  principles  arc  fuppcfed  to  be  quite  of  ano- 
ther nature  ;  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  acci- 
dental alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body ;  but, 
as  it  were,  original  characters  imprellcd  upon  it.  in  the 
very  firil  moment  of  its  being  and  conftitucion. 

§.7.  As  there  are  fome  ideas  which  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced  fji-f^^^is  nor 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  evident. 
fubfervient  to  the  necellities  of  their  life 
and  being  there  ;  fo  after  they  are  born,  thofe  ideas  are 
the  earlicil  imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  fcnlible 
qualities  which  firf:  occur  to  them  :  amongit  which, 
lighL  is  not  the  leait  coniiderable,  nor  of  the  weakeft 
<£thcacy.  x\nd  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furnilhed 
with  all  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them, 
may  be  a  little  guefTed,  by  what  is  obfervable  in  chil- 
dren new^-born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part 
from  whence  the  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe. 
But  the  ideas  that  are  moll  familiar  at  firft  being  va- 
rious, according  to  the  divers  circumftances  of  chil- 
dren's firll  entertainment  in  the  w  orld  ;  the  order 
wherein  the  feveral  ideas  come  at  firft  into  the  mind 
is  very  various  and  uncertain  alfo ;  neither  is  it  much 
material  to  know  it. 

§.  8.    We  are  further  to    confider   con-     ideas  of  fen- 
cerning  perception,  that  the   ideas  we  re-     fation  often 
ceiv^  by  fenfation  are  often  in  grown  peo-     changed  by 
pie  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our     ^^^^  J^^S- 
taking  notice  of  it.     When   we   fet  before 
our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. 
gold,  alabafter,  or  jet ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby 
imprinted  in  our  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle  variouHy  iha- 
dowed,  with  feveral  degrees   of   light  and  brightnefs 
coming  to  our  eyes.     But  we  having  by  ufe  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are 
made  in  the  reflecSiions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the 
fenfible  figures  of  bodies  ,*  the  judgment  prefently,  by 
an  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
c^pfes ;  fo  that  from  that  which  is  truly  variety  of  iha- 
I^QW  or  colour^  fzpliediing  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs 

for 
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far  ^  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception 
of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour  ;  when  the 
idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variouHy 
coloured,  as   is   evident   in   painting.     To  which  pur- 
pofe  1  Ihall  here  infert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious 
and  ftudious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  Molineaux,  which  he  was  pleafed  ta 
fend  me  in  a  letter  fame  months  fince  ;  and  it  is  this  : 
Suppofe  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  diftinguiHi  between  a  cube  and  a  fphere 
of  the  fame  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  bignefs,  fo 
as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which   the  fphere.     Suppofe  then  the  cube  and 
fphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made 
fo  fee  :  quaere,  ''  whether  by  his  fight,  before  he  touched 
*'  them,  he  could  now  diftinguilh  and  tell,  which  is 
"  the  globe,  which  the  cube?-"  to  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  propofer  anfwers  :  Not.     For  though  he  has 
obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube 
affedls  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex- 
perience, that   what  affeds  his  touch    fo  or  fo,  muft 
affecl  his  fight  fo  or  fo  :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
?hc  cube,  that  prefTed  his  hand  unequally,  fhall  appear 
to  his  eye  as  it  does   in  the  cube.     I  agree  with  this 
thinking  gentleman,   whom  I   am   proud   to  call    my 
friend,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man  at  firlt  fight,  wouM  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  fay  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whilfl  he  only  faw  them  :  thoug^h  he  could 
unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  diftin- 
guifh  tnem  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.     This  I 
have  fct  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occafion 
for  him  to  confider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions,  where 
he  thinks   he   had  not  the   leafl:  ufe  of,  or  help  from 
them  :  and   the   rather,  becaufe  this  obferving  gentle- 
man further  adds,  that  having,  upon   the  occafion   of 
my  book,  propofed  this  to  divers  very  ingenious,  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  firfl  gave  the  ai>- 
fwer  to  it  which  he  thinks  tnie,  till  by  hearing  his  rea- 
fons  they  were  conviuced. 

§  9-  But; 
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§.  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of  our 
ideas,  but  thofe  received  by  fight :  bccaufe  iight,  the 
moft  comprehenlive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  pecui- 
liar  only  to  that  fenfe ;  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas 
of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties 
whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  object, 
viz.  light  and  colours  ;  we  bring  ourfclves  by  ufe  to 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes, 
by  a  fettled  habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent 
experience,  is  performed  fo  conflantly  and  (o  quick, 
that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfation, 
which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment  ;  fo  that  one, 
viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other, 
and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf:  as  a  man  who 
reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underflanding,  takes 
little  notice  of  the  characters,  or  founds,  but  of  the 
ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

§.  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo 
little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  actions 
of  the  mind  are  performed  :  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  exteniion  ;  fo  its  actions 
feem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be 
crouded  into  an  inftant.  I  fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to 
the  adtions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafiiy  obferve 
this  in  his  ov/n  thoughts,  who  vvill  take  the  pains  to 
refledt  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  infiant,  do  our 
minds  with  one  glance  fee  all  the  parts  of  a  demonftia- 
tion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we 
confider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words, 
and  ftep  by  ftep  (liow  it  another  ?  Secondly,  we  ihalL 
not  be  fo  much  furprized,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with 
fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cuflom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  ef- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  lail  to 
produce  a6lions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  obferva- 
tion.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes 
with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe  of 
a  by-word    do    almoft   in   txcty   fentence   pronounce 

founds. 
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founds,  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they 
thenifelves  neither  hear  nor  obferve.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  fo  Grange,  that  our  mind  fhould  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  lenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make 
one  ferve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it. 

§.  II.  This  flicuky  of  perception  fecms 
pu[rthe°dif-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  that,  which  puts  the  diftinclion 
ference  be-  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  infc- 
tween  ani-  rior  parts  of  nature.  For  however  vegcta-- 
mals  and  in-      ^^j^^  ^^^.^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  degrees  of 

ferior  beings.  .  ,       -^  i        in-  i-        • 

motion,  and  upon  tne  dilrerent  application 

of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briikly  alter  their 
figures  and  motions,  and  fo  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fenfitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  fomc  refem- 
blance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  fenfation  : 
yet,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  all  bare  mechanifm  ;  arid  no  other- 
wife  produced,  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat -beard,  by 
the  infinuation  of  the  particles  of  moifture  ;  or  the 
fhortening  of  a  rope,  by  the  aftufion  of  water.  All 
which  is  done  without  any  fenflition  in  the  fubjedt,  or 
the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

§.  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  all 
forts  of  animals  ;  tho'  in  fome,  poiTibly,  the  avenues 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  fenfations  are 
fo  few,  and  the  perception  they  are  received  with  fo 
obfcure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  fiiort  of  the 
quicknefs  and  variety  of  fenfation  which  are  in  other 
animals :  but  yet  it  is  iufficient  for,  and  wifely  adapted 
to,  the  ftate  and  condition  of  that  fort  of  animals-  v/ho 
are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of 
the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this  llu- 
pendous  fabric,  and  all  the  feveral  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

§.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyflcrj 
or  cockle,  reafonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  fo  many, 
nor  fo  quick  fenfes,  as  a  man,  or  feveral  other  animals ; 
nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  Hate  and  incapacity  of 
transferring  itfelf  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bet- 
tered by  them.  What  good  would  fight  and  hearing 
do  to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itfelf  to,  or  from  the 

objecirs- 
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objects  wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ? 
And  would  not  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal  that  mult  lie  Itill,  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder 
or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come 
to  it? 

§.  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  fome  fmall 
dull  perception,  whereby  they  are  diltinguiflied  from 
perfect  infenlibility.  And  that  this  may  be  fo,  we  have 
plain  inftances  even  in  mankind  itfelf.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  pait  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  aut  the  ideas  his 
mind  was  formerly  ftored  with  ;  and  has,  by  deftroying 
his  light,  hearijig,  and  fmcH  quite,  and  his  talle  to  a 
great  degree,  ftopped  up  almolt  all  the  pafTages  for  new 
ones  to  enter :  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the  inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  impreflions  made  are  fcarce  perceived, 
or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  fuch  an  one  fnotwith*. 
Handing  all  that  is  boalted  of  innate  principles)  is  in 
his  knowledge,  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  cockle  or  an  oylter,  I  leave  to  be  confidered. 
And  if  a  man  had  paffed  lixty  years  in  fuch  a  flate,  as- 
it  is  poOible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days  ;  I  wonder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellec- 
tual perfecti-ons,  between  him  and  the  loweft  degree  of 
animals. 

§.15.   Perception  then  being  the  firfb  ftep     Perception 
and   degree   towards    knowledge,    and   the     the  inlet  of 
inlet  of  all  the  materials   of  it ;  the  fevscr     knowledge, 
fenles  any  man,  as  well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and 
the  fewxr  and  duller  the  impreiHons  are  that  are  made 
by  them,  and  -the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  em- 
ployed about  them  ;  the  more  remote  are  they  from 
that  knovx'ledge^  which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  men. 
But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees   (as  may  be 
perceived  am.ongft  men)  cannot  certainly  be  difcovered 
in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals,  much  lefs  in  their 
particular  individuals.     It  fuffices  me  only  to  have  re- 
marked here,  that  perception  is  the  hrft  operation  of  all 
our  intellecftual   faculties,  and   the  inlet  of  all  know- 
ledge in  our  minds*     And  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that 

it 
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it  is  perception  in  the  lowefl  degree  of  it,  -which  puts 
the  boundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks 
of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjec- 
ture by  the  by;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  which  way  the  learned  ihall  determine  of  it. 


C    H    A    I^.       X. 

Of  Retention. 

^^^       -         §.  I.  ripHE  next  faculty  of  the  mind, 
tion.^"^^  ^'  X      whereby  it  makes  a  farther  pro- 

grefs  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I 
call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  thofc  fimple  ideas, 
which  from  fenfation  or  reflection  it  hnth  received. 
This  is  done  two  ways ;  firfl:^  by  keeping  the  idea,  which 
is  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  adually  in  view  ;  which 
is  called  contemplation. 

Memory.  ^*  -*   ^^^  Other  w^ay  of  retention,  is  the 

power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe 
ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  difappcarcd,  or  have 
httVi  as  it  were  laid  alide  out  of  light :  and  thus  we  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  fweet,  the 
objedl  being  removed.  This  is  memory^  which  is  as  it 
were  the  flore-houfe  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  and  coniideration  at  once,  it  was  ncceitary  to  have 
a  repolitory  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  have  ufe  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
adlual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any 
thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repolitory  of  the  memory,  figni- 
lies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in 
many  cafes  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  once 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  {zx).{(t  it  is, 
that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  memories,  when 
indeed  they  are  ad:ually  no-whcrc^  but  only  there  is  an 

ability 
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ability  in  the  mind  \vhcn  it  will  to  revive  them  again, 
and  as  it  were  paint  them  a~new  on  itfelf,  though  fome 
with  more,  fome  with  lels  difficulty;  fome  more  lively, 
and  others  more  obfcurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the 
ailiftance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to  have  all  thofe 
ideas  in  our  underllandings,  which  though  we  do  not 
ac^tually  contemplate,  yet  v/e  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objedls  of  our  thoughts, 
without  the  help  of  thofe  feniible  qualities  which  firll 
imprinted  them  there. 

§.  3.  Attention  and  repetition  help  much     Attention 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory  :   but     lepetition,' 
thofe   which    naturally   at    firil    make   the     pleasure  and 
deeped:   and    moft    lafting   imprelllon,    are     P?^"*  ^^ 
thofe  which  are  accom.prinied  with  pleafurc 
or  pain.     The  great  bufmefs  of  the  fenfes  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,   it 
is  wifely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  fhown)  that  pain 
fhould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral  ideas  ,-  which 
fupplying  the  place  of  confideration  and  reafoning  in 
children,  and  acting  quicker  than  confideration  in  grown 
men,  makes  both  the  aid  and  young  avoid  painful  ob- 
jeds,  with  that  halle  which  is  neceifary  for  their  prc- 
fervarion  ;  and,  in  both,  fettles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

§.4.   Concerning  il^Q  feveral  degrees  of       . 
lalling-,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprlYited  on     ]f.^llz:V!^ 
the  memory,  we  may  ooierve,  tnat  lome  or 
them  have  been  produced  in  the  underftandi ng,  by  an 
objecl:  affedling  the  icni^s  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  them- 
felves  to  the  fenfes,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of: 
the  mind  either  heedlefs,  as  in  children,  or  otherwife 
employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not 
fetting  the  itarap  deep  into  itfelf.     And  in  fome,  where 
they  are  fet  on  v/ith  care  and  repeated  imprelfions,  either 
through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  other  fault,- 
the  memory  is  very  weak.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  ideas  in- 
the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanilh  quite  out  of  the 
underilanding,  leaving  no  more  footfieps  or  remaining 
Vol,  L  K  ^  charac- 
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characlcrs  of  thcnifclvcs,  than  fliadows  do  flying  over 
iicFds  of  corn  j  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  there. 

<!i.  (,.   Thus  many  of  thofe  ideas,  which  were  produced 
in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  fen- 
fation,  (fome  of  which   perhaps,  as  of  fome  pleafures 
and  pains,  \^'ere  before  they  were  born,  and  others  in 
their  infancy  J  if  in  the  future  courfe  of  their  lives  they 
are  not  repeated  again,  arc  quite  loft,  without  the  leaft 
irlimpfe  remaining  of  them.     This  may  be  obferved  in 
thofe  who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loft  their  light  when 
they  were  very  yo^jng,  in  whom  the   ideas  of  colours 
having  been  but  flightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ccafmg  to 
be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out ;  fo  that  fome  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in 
their  minds,  than  in  thofe  of  people  born  blind.     The 
memory  of  fome,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to 
a  miracle :  but  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of 
all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck  decpeft, 
and  in  minds  the  moft  retentive  ;  fo  that  if  they  be  not 
fometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  or 
refle(5lion  on  thofe  kind  of  objects  which  at  firft  occa- 
iioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  re- 
mains nothino-  to  be  feen.     Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
children,  of  our  youth,   often  die  before  us  :  and  our 
minds  reprcfent  to  us  thofe  tombs,  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching ;  where  though  the  brafs  and  marble  remain, 
yet  the  infcriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.     The  picliurcs  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  if  not  fometimes  refrefhed, 
vanifh  and   difappear.     How  much  the  conftitution  of 
our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  fpirits  are  con- 
cerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain- 
makes  this  difference,  that  in  fome  it  retains  the  cha- 
raders  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  frec-ftone, 
and   in  others  little  better  than  fand ;  I  Ihall  not  here 
inquire:  though  it  may  fcem  probable,  that  the  confti- 
tution of  the  body  does  fometimes  influence  the  memory ; 
fince  we  oftentimes  find  a  difeafe  quite  ftrip  the  mind  of 
all  its  ide3-s,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  cal- 
cine 
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cine  all  thofe  images  to  duft  and  confufion^  -which  fcemed 
to  be  as  lading  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

§.  6.  But  concerning  the  ideas  themfelves  Conftantl^ 
it  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  thofe  that  are  repeated  ideas 
ofteneft  refrefhed  (amongfl  which  are  thofe  can  fcarce  be 
that  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more  ^  ' 
ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  fcturn  of  the  objeds  or 
actions  that  produce  them,  iix  themfelves  bed  in  the 
memorv.  and  remain  clearefr  and  long^eft  there  :  and 
therefore  thofe  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of 
bodies,  viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  and  reft ; 
and  thofe  that  almoft  conilantly  affect  our  bodies,  as 
heat  and  cold ;  and  thofe  which  are  the  affedlions  of  all 
kinds  of  beings,  ^s  exiftence,  duration,  and  number, 
which  almoft-  every  objec^t:  that  aMecits  our  fenfes,  every 
thought  which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with 
them  :  thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  feidom  quite 
ioft,  whilft  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

§.  7.  In  this  fecondary  perception,  as  I  j^  remem^ 
may  fo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  bering,  the 
that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  i^i"^  is  often 
oftentimes  more  than  barely  pailive  ;  the  ^^^^'^• 
appearance  of  thofe  dormant  pidlures  depending  fome- 
times  on  the  will.  The  mind  very  often  fets  itfelf  on 
work  in  fearch  of  feme  hidden  idea,  and  turns  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  the  foul  upon  it ;  though  fometim.es  too  they 
ftart  up  in  our  minds  cf  their  own  accord,  and  oifer 
themselves  to  the  underdanding  ;  and  very  often  are 
toufed  and  tumibled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
day-light,  by  turbulent  and  temipeftuous  pailions  :  Our 
affcccions  bringing  ideas  to  our  memiory,  whigh  had 
otherwife  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to 
be  obferved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  Qccafion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not 
only  (as  the  w^ord  revive  imports)  none  of  them  nevv 
ones  ;  but  alfo  that  the  miind  takes  nouice  cf  them,  as 
of  a  former  im.prefnon,  and  renews  its  acquaintance 
with  them,  as  v/kh  ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  thac- 
though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  all  conllantly 
in  vif2v/,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are  conftantly  knov/m 
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to  be  fuch  as  have  been  formerly  iinprintcd  ;  i.  c.  in 
view,  and  taken  notice  of  belore  by  the  underfland- 
ing. 

Twodefeds  ^'  ^'   ^^''^^^Xi  in.  an  intcllcci-ual  creature, 

in  the  me-  is  necellary  in  the  next  degree  to  pcrcep- 
mory,  obli-  tion.  It  is  of  fo  great  moment,  that  where 
vion  and  -^  j^  wantins;,  all  the  reft  of  our  faculties^ 

are  m  a  great  mealure  ulelels  :  and  we  m 
our  thoughts,  reafonings,  and  knowledge,  could  not 
proceed  beyond  prefent  objects,  were  it  not  for  the 
afhftance  of  our  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two 
iietccts. 

Fir  ft,  That  it  lofcs  the  idea  quite,  and  fo  far  it  pro- 
duces perfect  ignorance.  1^'or  lincc  wc  can  know  no- 
thing farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is 
gone,  we  are  in  perfed  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  ftov-ly,  and  retrieves  not 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  ftore,  quick 
enough  to  lerve  the  mind  upon  occafion.  This,  if  it 
be  to  a  great  degree,  is  ftupidity  ;  and  he,  who,  through 
this  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  arc 
really  preferved  there,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  occa- 
iion  calls  for  them,  were  almoft  as  good  be  without  them 
quite,  fmce  they  ferve  him  to  little  purpofe.  The  dull 
man,  who  lofes  the  opportunity  whilft  he  is  feeking  in 
his  mind  for  thofe  ideas  that  ftiould  ferve  his  turn,  is 
not  much  more  happy  in  his  knov,  ledge  than  one  that 
4s  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  buiinefs  therefore  of  the 
memory  to  furnilli  to  the  mind  thofe  dormant  ideas 
which  It  has  prefent  occafton  for  ;  in  the  having  them 
ready  at  hand  on  all  occalions,  confifts  that  which  we 
call  inve;ition,  fancy,  and  quicknefs  of  parts. 

§.  9.  lliefc  are  defedlis,  wx  may  obierve,  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is 
another  dtfecl  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  man  irr  general,  compared  with  fome  fuperior 
created  intellcdual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  fo 
far  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  conftantly  in  view 
the  whole  fcene  of  all  then*  former  actions,  wherein  no 
one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  flip  out  of 

their 
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their  fight.     The  omnifcience  of  Godj  v>ho  knows  all 
thingSj   pad,  prefcnt,   and   to  come,   and  to  whom  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  fatisf/  us 
of  the  poiiibility  of  this.     For  who  can  doubt  but  God 
m.ay  communicate  to  thofe  glorious  fpirits,  his  imme- 
diate  attendants,  any  of  his  pcrfecftions,  in  what  pro- 
portions he  pleafes,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be 
capable  ?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  mon- 
fieur  Pafcal,  that  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  im- 
paired his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had 
done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age. 
This  is  a  privilege  fo  little  known  to  moft  men,  that  it 
feems  almofl:  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary 
way,  meafure  all  others  by  themfelves  ;  but  yet,  when 
confidered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  to- 
w^ards  greater 'perfcdion  of  it  in  fuperior  ranks  of  fpi- 
rits.     For  this  of  Mr.  Pafcal  was  ftill  with  the  narrow- 
nefs  that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here,  of  having 
great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  fuccefiion,  not  all  at  once  : 
whereas  the  feveral  degrees  of  angels  n>ay  probably  have 
larger  views,  and  fome  of  them  be  endovvcd  w  ith  capa- 
cities able  to  retain  together,  and  confiantly  fet  before 
them,  as   in  one  pid:ure,  all  their  pafi  knowledge  at 
once.     This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  fii^all  ad- 
vantage to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
paft  thoughts  and  reafonings  could  be  always  prefent  to 
him.     And  therefore  we  may  fupoofe  it  one  of  thofe 
ways,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  feparate  fpirits  may 
exceedingly  furpafs  ours. 

§.  10.  This  faculty  of  laying^  up  and  re-     „ 
.   •    •         .u      -J  ..u   .  i    ^    1      •    .     .t  Erutcs  have 

tammg  the  ideas  that  are  brougnt  into  tne     niemory. 

mind,  feveral  other  animals  feem  to  have 
to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  m.an.  For  to  pafs  by  other 
inftances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours 
one  may  obferve  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it 
pafc  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception,  and  re- 
tain ideas  in  their  memories,  and  ufe  them  for  patterns. 
For  it  feems  to  me  impoiTible,  that  they  fiiould  endea- 
vour to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they 
do)  of  which  they  had  no  ideas.     For  tliough  I  iliould 
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grant  found  may  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  motion  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  in  the  brains  of  thofe  birds,  whilft 
the  tune  is  actually  playing  ;  and  that  motion  may  be 
continued  on  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings,  and  fo  the 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  a^^ay  by  certain  noifes, 
becaufc  this  niay  tend  to  the  bird's  prcfervation  :  yet 
that  can  never  be  fuppofed  a  reafon,  why  it  iTiould  caufe 
mechanically,  either  whilfl:  the  tune  was  playing,  much 
lefs  after  it  has  ceafed,  fuch  a  motion  of  the  organs  in 
the  bird's  voice,  as  fliould  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a 
foreign  found  ;  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the 
bird's  prefcrvation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  Vvith 
any  appearance  of  reafon  be  funpofed  (much  lefs  proved) 
that  birds,  v/ithout  fenfe  and  memory,  can  approach 
their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a  tune  played 
yeilerday ;  which  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  me- 
mory, is  no-where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  eifays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  found  of 
a  pipe  fhould  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at 
firil,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  fhould  produce 
the  like  founds  ;  and  why  the  founds  they  make  them- 
felves,  Ihould  not  make  traces  which  they  ihould  fol- 
low, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pipe,  is  impolfible  to  con- 
ceive. 


CHAP.      XL 

Of  Ijifcerningy  and  other  Operations  of  the  Mind, 

No  know-        5-  I-   A  N  OTHER  faculty  we  may  take 
ledge  with-  -/~X  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of 

oatdifcern-       difccrning  and  diftinguifhing  between  the 
ment.  fcvcral   ideas    it   has.     It  is  not  enough  to 

have  a  confufed  perception  of  fomething  in  general : 
unlefs  the  mind  had  a  dillindt  perception  of  different 

pbjeds 
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objecls  and  their  qualities,  it  \vould  be  capable  of  very- 
little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  that  affedt  us  were 
as  bufy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were 
continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of 
diftinguilhing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  feveral,  even  very  general 
proportions,  which  have  palTed  for  innate  truths  ;  be- 
caufe  men,  overlooking  the  true  caufe  why  thofe  pro- 
politions  find  univerfal  alTent,  impute  it  wholly  to  na- 
tive uniform  impreffions  :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends 
upon  this  clear  difcerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  fam.e,  or  dillcrent.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

§.  2.  How  much  the  imperfeclion  of  ac-  The  difFe- 
curately  difcriminating  ideas  one  irom  ano-  rence  of  wit 
ther  lies  either  in  the  dulnefs  or  faults  of  ^^"^^  i^^S- 
tne  organs  or  fenie ;  or  want  01  acuteneis, 
exercife,  or  attention,  in  the  underftanding  ;  or  hafli- 
nefs  and  precipitancy,  natural  to  fome  tempers,  I  will 
not  here  examine :  it  fuffices  to  take  notice,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  may  refiecl  on 
and  obferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  confequence  to  its 
other  knov/ledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itfelf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diftinguifhing 
one  thing  from  another  ;  fo  far  our  notions  are  confufed, 
and  our  reafon  and  judgment  diflurbed  or  milled.  If 
in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memiory  ready  at  hand  con- 
fifts  quicknefs  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having  them  uncon- 
fufed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  diftinguiih  one  thing 
from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  leaii  difference, 
conlifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  exadnefs  of  judg- 
ment, and  clearnefs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  obferved 
in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps  may 
be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common  obfervation,  that 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  me- 
mories, have  not  always  the  clcareft  judgment,  or 
deepefh  reafon  :  for  wit  lying  mioil  in  the  alTemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  con- 
gruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures,  and  agree- 
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able  vifions  in  the  fancy;  judgment,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  quire  on  the  other  fide,  in  icparating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  lead  dif- 
ference ;  thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  fimilitude,  and 
by  adinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way 
of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allufion, 
\\  herein  for  the  molf  part  lies  that  entertainment  and 
plcafmtry  of  wit,  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy, 
and  therefore  is  fo  acceptable  to  all  people  ;  becaufe  its 
beauty  appears  at  fird  fight,  and  there  is  required  no 
labour  of  thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reafon 
there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  witb.out  looking  any  far- 
ther, reiis  (atisfied  with  the  agrceablcnefs  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy  :  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  afiront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  fevere  rules 
of  truth  and  good  reafon  ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
confilts  in  fomcthing  thai  is  not  perfe<ftly  conformable 
to  them. 

^  §.  3.    To    the    well    diilinguifhing    our 

alo^neTi'nders  '^'^^^^y  ^^  chiefly  Contributes,  that  they  be 
confufion.  clcar  and  determinate  :  and  where  they  are 
fo,  it  ^\  ill  not  breed  any  confuiion  or  mif- 
take  about  tiicm,  though  the  fenfes  fhould  (as  fome- 
timcs  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  fame  objecl  dif- 
ferently, on  different  occafions,  and  fo  feem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  fnould  from  fugar  have  a 
bitter  talte,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a 
fweet  one  ;  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind, 
would  be  as  clear  and  diflincl  from  the  idea  of  fweet, 
as  if  he  had  tafted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  more  confufion  between  the  two  ideas  of  fweet 
and  bitter,  that  the  fame  fort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by 
the  taile,  than  it  makes  a  confufion  in  two  ideas  of 
white  and  fweet,  or  \vhite  and  round,  that  the  fame 
piece  of  fugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the 
fame  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure, 
that  are  produced  in  the^mind  by  the  fam.e  parcel  of  the 
infufion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no  lefs  dillinct 
ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  colours,  taken  from  two 
very  different  bodies. 
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§.  4.    The    comparing    them   one   widi     Comparing., 
another,  in  refpcct  ot  extent,  degrees,  time,  ^ 

place,  or  any  other  circumftances,  is  another  operation 
of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  v/hich 
depends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended 
under  relations  ;  which  of  how  vafl:  an  extent  it  is,  I 
Ihall  have  occaiion  to  conlider  hereafter. 

§.  5.  How  f\r  brutes  partake  in  this  fa- 
culty,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  I  imagine     par^e^but'Tm- 
they  have  it  not  in  any  great  degree  :   for     perfeftly. 
though   they    probably   have    feveral    ideas 
diflinc!:!:  enough,  yet  it  feems  to  miC  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  human  underdanding,  when  it  has  fufficiently 
diftinguiilied  any  ideas,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  to  be 
perfectly  different,  and   fo  confequently  two,    to    caft 
about  and  conlider  in  v.hat  circumflances  they  are  capa- 
ble to  be  compared  :  and  therefore,  I  think,  beafts  com- 
pare not  their  ideas  farther  than  fome  feniible  circum- 
llances  annexed  to  the  objedts  themifelves.     The  other 
power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  ol3ferved  in  men. 
belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  ufeful  only  to  abllrail 
reafonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beaffs  have  not. 

§.  6.  The  next  operation  we  may  obferve  Compound- 
in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  compoiition  ;  i-'^g- 
whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  iimple  ones  it 
has  received  from  fenfation  and  reRedlion,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  compoiition 
may  be  reckoned  alfo  that  of  enlarging  ;  wherein  though 
the  compoiition  does  not  fo  much  appear  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  a  putting  feveral 
ideas  together,  though  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus  by 
adding  feveral  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of  a 
dozen  ;  and,  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  fe- 
veral perches,   v/e  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

§.7.  In  this  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  brutes  come     Brutes  com^ 
far  fhort  of  micn  :    for  though  they  take  in,     pound  but 
^nd  retain  together  feveral  combinations  of    ^^"^^* 
fimple  ideas,  as  poiiibly  the  fliape,   frneil,  and  voice  of 
his  mailer  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him, 
or  rather  arc  fo  many  difiin-.'t  marks  whcTtby  he  knows 
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him  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  thcmfelves  ever  com^ 
pound  them,  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps 
even  where  \vc  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only 
one  fmiple  one  that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
feveral  things,  which  polfibly  they  diftinguifh  lefs  by 
their  fight  than  we  imagine :  fori  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurfc,  play  with,  and  be 
fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her 
puppies  ;  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  fuck  her  fo 
long,  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  thofe 
animals,  which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at 
once,  appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  num- 
ber :  for  though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of 
their  young  that  are  taken  from  them  whilft  they  are  in 
fight  or  hearing  ;  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  flolcn 
from  them  in  their  abfence,  or  without  noife,  they  ap- 
pear not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fenfe  that  their 
number  is  leffened. 
Namine  ^'   ^'  ^^'^^'^^  children  have,  by  repeated 

fenfations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memo- 
ries, they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  ufc  of  figns. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  fkill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
fpeech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  founds,  they  begin 
to  make  ufe  of  words,  to  lignify  their  ideas  to  others. 
Thefe  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  fometimes  make  themfelves,  as  one  may  obferve 
amonor  the  new  and  unufual  names  children  often  oive 
to  things  in  the  firll  ufe  of  language. 
Abftraftion.      ,  §'  9'  The  ufe  of  words  then   being    to 

ftand  as  outward  marks  ot  our  mternal  idea.'^, 
and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if 
every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  fhould  have  a  dif- 
tin6l  name,  names  mufl:  be  endlefs.  To  prevent  this, 
the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from 
particular  objedis,  to  become  general  ;  which  is  done 
by  conlidcring  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  fuch  ap- 
pearances, feparate  from  all  other  exigences,  and  V\\q 
circumflances  of  real  exigence,  as  time,  phice,  or  any 
other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  abftradlion, 
whereby  ideas,  taken  from  particular  beings,   become 
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general  reprefentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  their 
names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  con- 
formable to  fuch  abftract  ideas.  Such  precife  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  without  coniidering  how, 
whence,  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  un- 
derftanding  lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to 
them)  as  the  ftandard  to  rank  real  exiftences  into  forts, 
as  they  agree  with  thefe  patterns,  and  to  denominate 
them  accordingly.  Thus  the  fame  colour  being  ob- 
ferved  to-day  in  chalk  or  fno\^',  which  the  mind  yef- 
terday  received  from  milk,  it  confidcrs  that  appearance 
alone,  makes  it  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind  ;  and 
having  given  it  the  name  whitenefs,  it  by  that  found 
iignifies  the  fame  quality,  wherefoever  to  be  imagined 
or  met  with :  and  thus  univerfals,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made. 

§.   10.  If   it   may   be   doubted,  whether     ^    ^^     , 
beafis  compound    and  enlarge    their    ideas     ftrad  not. 
that   way  to  any  degree ;  this,  I  think,   I 
may  be  pofitive  in,  that  the  power  of  abftradling  is  not 
at  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is 
that  which  puts  a  perfect  diftindlion  betwixt  man  and 
brutes,    and    is   an   excellency    which  the  faculties   of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to.     For  it   is   evident 
we  obferve  no  footiteps  in  them  of  making  ufe  of  ge- 
neral   iigns  for  univerfal  ideas  ;  from  which   we  have 
reafon  to  imagine,  that   they  have  not  the  faculty   of 
abftradling,  or  making  general  ideas,  fmce  they  have  no 
ufe  of  words,  or  any  other  general  figns. 

§.  II.  Nor  can  it  be  im.puted  to  their  want  of  fit 
organs  to  frame  articulate  founds,  that  they  have  no  ufe 
or  knowledge  of  general  v/ords  ;  fince  many  of  them, 
we  find,  can  fafnion  fuch  founds,  and  pronounce  words 
diflinclly  enough,  but  never  with  any  fuch  application. 
And  on  the  other  fide,  men,  who  through  fome  defect 
in  the  organs  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their 
univerfal  ideas  by  figns,  which  ferve  them  inflead  of 
general  wonls  ;  a  faculty  which  we  fee  beafts  come 
fhort  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  m^y  fuppofe,  that 
it  is  in  this  that  the  fpecies  of  brutes  are  difcriminated 
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from  man  ;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein 
they  are  wholly  fcparated,  and  which  at  laft  widens  to 
lb  vaft  a  diftance  :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,,  and 
are  not  bare  machines  (as  fome  would  have  them)  v»e 
cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  rcafon.  It  fcem.s  as 
evident  to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them  in  certain  in- 
llances  reafon,  as  that  they  have  itn^^i  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  irojn 
their  fcnfes.  They  are  the  beft  of  them  tied  up  wiihin 
thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  fa- 
cultv  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of  abllraction. 
^,.  J  s^.   12.  How  far  idiois  are  concerned  in 
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madmen.  the  want  or  weaknels  or  any,  or  all  ot  the 

foregoing  faculties,  an  exadl:  obfervation  of 
their  fevcral  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  difcover  : 
for  thofe  who  either  perceive  hut  dully,  or  retain  the 
ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them^,  v/ill  have  little  mat- 
ter to  think  on.  Thofe  who  cannot  diflinguilh,  com- 
pare, and  abflrad,  would  hardly  be  able  to  underlland 
and  make  ufe  of  language,  or  judge  or  reafon  to  any 
tolerable  degree  ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly 
about  things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  fenfc?. 
And  indeed  any  of  the  forementioncd  faculties,  if  want- 
ing, or  out  of  order,  produce  fuitable  effedh  in  men's 
underftandings  and  knowledge. 

§.  13.  In  fine,  the  defccl:  in  naturals  feems  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  quicknefs,  activity,  and  motion  in 
the  intellcciual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
reafon  ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  fide,  fecm  to 
fuffer  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  they  do  not  app»ear  to 
me  to  have  loll:  the  faculty  of  reafoning  ;  but  having 
joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  m.iilake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities, 
thcv  m.ake  right  deductions  fromi  them.  Thus  you  fhall 
find  a  diilracted  man  fancying  hirnfelf  a  king,  with  a 
r.ght  inference  require  fuitable  attendance,  refpeci"  and 
obedience  :  others,  who  have  thought  thcmfelves  made 
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of  glafs,  have  iifcd  the  caution  nccefTary  to  preferve 
fuch  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a 
man,  who  is  very  fobcr,  and  of  a  right  imderftanding 
in  all  other  things,  inay  in  one  particular  be  as  frantick 
as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by  any  fudden  very  fbrong 
imprelTion,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  fort  of 
thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together 
fo  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But  there  are  de- 
grees of  madnefs,  as  of  folly ;  the  diforderly  jumbling 
ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  In  lliort, 
herein  feems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
fo  make  wrong  propoiitions,  but  argue  and  rcafon  right 
from  them  ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propoii- 
tions, and  reafon  fcarce  at  all. 

^.  lA.  Thefe,  1  think,  are  the  flrfl:  facul-  j,n  ,i  ^ t 
ties  and  operations  ct  the  mind,  which  it 
makes  \i^<i  of  in  underfianding ;  and  though  they  are 
exercifed  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  inffances 
I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in  limple  ideas  : 
and  I  have  fubjoined  the  explication  of  thefe  faculties^ 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  fimple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  complex  ones,  for  thefe 
following  reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufe,  feveral  of  thefe  faculties  being  exer- 
cifed at  firll  principally  about  fimple  ideas,  we  might, 
by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and 
difcover  them  in  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  gradual  im- 
provements. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  obferving  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  how  they  operate  about  fimple  ideas,  v/hich  ars 
ufually,  in  mod  men's  miinds,  much  m,ore  clear,  pre- 
cife,  and  diftindt  than  complex  ones ;  w^e  may  the  bet- 
ter examine  and  Icain  how  the  mind  abftrads,  denomi^ 
nates,  compares,  arid  exercifes  its  other  operation.^ 
about  thofe  \^'hich  are  complex,  v.herein  we  are  much 
more  liable  to  miftake. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  operations  of  the  mind 
about  ideas,  received  from  fenfations,  are  themfclves, 
v.hen  reflecled  on,  another  fst  of  ideas,^  derived  from 
that  other  fource  of  our   knowledsce  which  I   call  re- 
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fledlion,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  conlidered  in  this  place 
after  the  fimplc  ideas  of  fenfation.  Of  compounding. 
Comparing,  abftracling,  &:c.,  I  have  but  juil  fpoken, 
having  occaiion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other 
places. 

kginnings  ^^id,  I  think,  true  hiftory  of  the  firft  be- 
ef human  ginnings  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the 
knowledge*  j-j^jj^^j  j^^.  1^3  ^^^^  objects,  and  by  what  fteps 
it  makes  its  progrefs  to  the  laying  in  and  Coring  up 
thofe  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know- 
ledge it  is  capable  of;  wherein  I  mull  appeal  to  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  whether  I  am  in  the  right :  the 
belt  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  arc,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we 
fancy  of  ourfelvesj  Or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine. 

.J  §.   i6.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 

experience.  that  I  cail  difcovel*,  whereby  the  ideas  oi 
things  are  brought  into  the  underllanding : 
if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas,  or  infufed  prin- 
ciples, they  have  rcafon  to  enjoy  them;  and  if  they  are 
fure  of  it,  it  is  impollible  for  others  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can 
fpeak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  is  agreeable  to 
thofe  notions  ;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole 
courfe  of  men  in  their  feveral  ages,  countries,  and  edu- 
cations, feem  to  depend  on  thofe  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correfpond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof. 

t^  ,  $.    17.  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  in- 

Dark  room.  .         '       1  ^  ,         r  i  r  r 

qun-e,    and    therefore   cannot    but    contcib' 

here  again,  that  external  and  internal  fenfation  are  the 

only  palTages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  un- 

derllanding.     Thcfe  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  are 

the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  intd  this  dark  room  : 

for  methinks  the  undcrltanding  is  not  much  unlike  ^ 

clofet   wholly   fbiut  from   Ifght,  with    only    fome  little 

opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refcmblanccs,  or 

ideas   of  things   without :  would    the  pidurcs  coming 

into  fuch  a  dark,  room  but  flay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly 
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as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  re- 
femble  the  underitanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  ail 
objects  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

Thefe  arc  my  guclfes  concerning  the  means  whereby 
the  underftanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  limple 
ideas,  and  the  modes  of  them,  with  fome  other  opera- 
tions about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of 
thefe  fimple  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly. 


CHAP.      XII. 

Of    Co7?iplex    Ideas. 

f.  I.  TlfTE  have  hitherto  confidered  Made  by  the 
V  V  thofe  ideas,  in  the  reception  jpi"^  ^^^  ^ 
whereof  the  mind  is  only  pafTive,  which  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
are  thofe  lim'ple  ones  received  from  fenfation  and  re- 
iieclion  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itfelf,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  confiil  of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  paf- 
five  in  the  reception  of  all  its  limple  ideas,  fo  it  exerts 
feveral  ads  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  fimple  ideas^ 
as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  reft,  the  other 
are  framed.  The  adh  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts' 
its  power  over  its  fimple  ideas,  are  chiefly  thefe  three : 
I.  Combining  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  compound 
one,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  m.ade.  2.  The  fe- 
cond  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  limple  or  com- 
picx,  together,  and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo  as 
to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one  ;  by  v/hich  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  rela- 
tions. 3.  The  third  is  feparating  them  from  all  other 
ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  exiftence ; 
this  is  called  abftraclion  :  and  thus  all  its  generalideas- 
are  miade.  This  Ihovvs  man's  power,  and  its  ways  ot 
operation,  to  be  much  v/hat  the  fame   in  the  material 

and 
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and  intelledtual  world.  For  the  materials  in  both  be- 
ing fuch  as  he  has  no  power  over^  either  to  make  or 
dcftroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  to- 
gether, or  to  fct  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  fcpa- 
rate  them.  I  iliall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  in 
the  conlideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the 
other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  fimple  ideas  are  ob- 
ferved  to  exifl  in  feveral  combinations  united  together, 
fo  the  mind  has  a  power  to  confider  feveral  of  them 
united  together  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they 
are  united  in  external  objeds,  but  as  itfcif  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral  limple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex  ;  fuch  as  are  beauty,  gratitude,' 
a  man,  an  army,  the  univerfe  ;  which  though  compli- 
cated of  various  fimple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made 
up  of  limple  ones,  yet  are,  w  hen  the  mind  pleafes,  con- 
fidered  each  by  itfelf  as  one  entire  thing,  and  fignified 
by  one  name. 

Madevolun.  .  f  ^-  ^^  ^^""^^  ^^"^^^^J  ^^  repeating  and 
tarily.  joining    together   its   ideas,  'the    mind    has 

great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
objccis  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  fenfation 
or  refiedlion  furnilhed  it  with  ;  but  all  this  flill  con- 
fined to  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  it  received  from  thofe 
two  fources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  all 
its  compolitions  :  for  fimple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themfelves,  and  of  thefe  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  are  fu<2:o:erTed  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  fenlible  qualities  than  what  come  from 
without  by  the  fenfes,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of 
operations  of  a  thinking  fubftance,  than  what  it  finds  in 
itfelf ;  but  when  it  has  once  got  thefe  fimple  ide?.s,  it 
is  not  confined  barely  to  obfervation,  and  what  offers 
itfelf  from  without  :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones/ 
which  it  never  received  fo  united. 

Are  either  §*  3*    Complex    ideas,    however    com- 

modes. Tub-  pounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
fiances  or  re-  number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  end- 
larioM,  i^fg^  wherewith  they  fill  and  entertain  the 

thoughts' 
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thoughts  of  men  ;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
under  thefe  three  heads  :  i.  Modes.  2.  Subftances. 
3.   Relations. 

§.  4.  Firft,  Modes  I  call  fuch  complex  Modes, 
ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  con- 
tain not  in  them  the  fuppofition  of  fubufbing  by  them- 
felves,  but  are  coniidered  as  dependences  on,  or  affec- 
tions of  fubilances  ;  fach  as  are  ideas  iignified  by  the 
words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder.  Sec,  And  if  in 
this  I  ufe  the  word  mode  in  fomewhat  a  different  fenfe 
from  its  ordinary  iignification,  I  beg  pardon  ;  it  being 
unavoidable  in  difcourfes,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions,  either  to  make  new  w^ords,  or  to  ufe 
old  words  in  fomewhat  a  new  iignification  :  the  latter 
whereof,  in  our  prefent  cafe,  is  perhaps  the  more  to- 
lerable of  the  two. 

§.   5.  Of   thefe    modes,     there    are  two     simple  and 
forts  which  deferve  diftinifl  confideration.     mixed 
Firfl,  there  are  fome  which   are   only  va-     n^o^es. 
nations,  or  different  combinations  of  the  fame  fimple 
idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other;  as  a  dozen  or 
fcore  ;  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  dif- 
tind:  units    added  together  :    and  thefe  I  call   fimple 
modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
fimple  idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  fimple 
ideas  of  feveral  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  com- 
plex one  ;  v.  g.  beauty,  confifting  of  a  certain  com- 
pofition  of  colour  and  figure,  caufing  delight  in  the 
beholder;  theft,  which  being  the  concealed  change  of 
the  poffeffion  of  any  thing,  without  the  confent  of  the 
proprietor,  contains,  as  is  vifible,  a  combination  of 
feveral  ideas  of  feveral  kinds  :  and  thefe  I  call  mixecj 
modes. 

§.  6.    Secondly,    the  ideas   of  fubftances 

are  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as     fubftances 

,  r  ]-n-     1  -1  nngle or  col- 

are    taken    to   reprelent  dritmct  particular     leaive* 

things  fublilling  by  themfelves  ;  in  which 

the  fuppofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubffance,   fuch  as  it 

is,  is  always  the  firft  and  chief.     Thus  if  to  fubffance 

be  joined  the  fimple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitifli  co- 

Vol.  I.  L  lour. 
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lour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardnefs,  dudility, 
and  fufibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  fort  of  ligurc,  with  the 
powers  of  motion.  Thought  and  rcafoning,  joined  to 
fubftance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
fubflances  alfo  there  are  two  ibrts  of  ideas  ;  one  of  fingle 
fubfiances,  as  they  exiil  fcparately,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
fhcep  ;  the  other  of  feveral  of  thofe  put  together,  as  an 
army  of  men,  or  flock  of  llicep  :  which  colledlive  ideas 
of  fcvcral  fubftances  thus  put  together,  arc  as  much 
each  of  them  one  lingle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or 
an  unit. 

15  ,   .  §.7.   Thirdly,  the  laft   fort  of  complex 

Relation.  .  ,^      '  .       .  -  *       ..        .     .  ,  .    ,     ^ 

ideas,  is  that  we  call  relation,  which  con- 
fill:s  in  the  conlideration  and  comparing  one  idea  with 
another.  Of  thefe  feveral  kinds  we  Ihall  treat  in  their 
order. 

Theabftru-  §*   ^'   ^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^   ^^"'^    progrefs   of   our 

feft  ideas  minds,    and   with    attention    obferve    how 

from  the  two  it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its 
iources.  fimple  ideas   received  from  fcnfation  or  re- 

flexion, it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  firfl  perhaps  we 
fhould  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  fliall  find, 
if  we  warily  obferve  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  mofl:  abflrufe  ideas,  how  remote  foever  they 
may  feem  from  fenfe,  or  from  any  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  are  yet  only  fuch  as  the  underflanding 
frames  to  itfelf,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas, 
that  it  had  either  from  objech  of  fcn^ey  or  from  its 
ow^n  operations  about  them  :  fo  that  thofe  even  large 
and  ablfracl  ideas  are  derived  from  fenlation  or  reiiec- 
tion,  being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordi- 
nary ufe  of  its  own  faculties,  eOiploycd  about  ideas  re- 
ceived from  objects  of  fenfe,  or  from  the  operations  it 
obferves  in  itfelf  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto. 
This  I  fliall  endeavour  to  flrow  in  the  ideas  we  have 
of  fpace,  time,  and  infinity,  and  fome  few  others,  that 
feem  the  mofl:  remote  from  thofe  originals. 


CHAP. 


C     H7     ] 


CHAP.      XIIL 


Of  Simple   Modes,  and  fir  ft  of  the  Simple   Modes    of 

Space, 


§.  I.  T^ HOUGH  in  the  foregoing  part  Simple 
X  I  have  often  mentioned  liniple  ^^•^'^^s* 
ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge ;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  the 
way  that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  diflinguifhed 
from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps 
amifs  to  take  a  view  of  fome  of  themf  again  under  this 
confideration,  and  examine  thofe  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  fame  idea  :  which  the  mind  either  finds  in 
things  exifting,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itfelf,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  extrinfecal  object,  or  any  foreign 
fuggeftion. 

Thofe  modifications  of  any  one  fimplc  idea  (which, 
as  has  been  faid,  I  call  iimple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  dif- 
ferent and  diftinct  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  thofe  of  the 
greatcfl:  dillance  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is 
as  diflinc't  from  that  of  one,  as  bluenefs  from  heat,  or 
cither  of  them  from  any  number :  and  yet  it  is  made 
up  only  of  that  fimple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated  ;  and 
repetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  thofe 
diilincl  fimple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  grofs,  a  million. 

§.  2.  I  Ihall  begin  with  the  limple  idea  Idea  of 
of  fpace.  I  have  fhowed  above,  chap.  4.  ^pace. 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  both  by  our  light  and 
touch  ;  which,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be 
as  needlefs  to  go  to  prove  that  men  perceive,  by  their 
fight,  a  diftance  between  bodies  of  different  colours,  off 
between  the  parts  of  the  fame  body,  as  that  they  fee 
colours  themfelves  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  obvious,  that  they 
can  do  fo  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

§.  3.  This  fpace  confidered  barely  in  gp^^^  ^^^ 
length  between  any  two  beings,  without  extenfion. 
€onfidering  any  thing  elfe  between  them, 

"        L  2  is 
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is  called  difliancc  ;  if  confidered  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.  The  term 
extenfion  is  ufually  applied  to  it  in  what  manner  foever 
confidered. 

Immcnfitv  ^'  ^'   -^^^^   different  di (lance  is  a  diffe- 

rent modification  of  fpacc  ;  and  each  idea 
of  any  different  diftance,  or  fpacc,  is  a  fin^ple  mode  of 
this  idea.  Men  for  the  ufe,  and  by  the  culion-i  of  mea- 
furing,  fettle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  flated 
lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth.  Sec,  which  are  fo  many  diflind' 
ideas  made  up  only  of  fpace.  When  any  fuch  dated 
lengths  or  meafures  of  fpace  are  made  f^miiliar  to  men's 
thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the 
idea  of  body,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  frame  to  them- 
felves  the  ideas  of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards,  or 
fathoms,  here  amongft  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  or 
clfe  beyond  the  utmoff  bounds  of  all  bodies  ;  and  by 
adding  thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  ideas  of 
fpace  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  The  power  of  repeating, 
or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any  diftance,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  tormer  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being 
ever  able  to  come  to  any  ftop  or  ffint,  let  us  enlarge  it 
as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
immenlicy. 

YwMVQ,  ^'  5*   There   is   another  modification  of 

this  idea,  Vvhich  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tion which  the  parts  of  the  term'ination  of  extenfion, 
or  circumfcribcd  fpace,  haveamongfl:  themfelves.  This 
the  touch  difcovers  in  fcnfible  bodies,  whofe  extremi- 
ties come  vvithin  our  reach  ;  and  the  eye  takes  both 
from  bodies  and  colours,  whofe  boundaries  are  within 
its  view  :  where  obferving  how  the  extremities  termi- 
nate either  in  liraight  lines,  vvhich  m.eet  at  difccrnible 
angles  ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be 
perceived  ;  by  conlidering  thefe  as  they  relate  to  one 
another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
fpace,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to 
the  mind  infinite  variety.  For  befides  the  vaft  num- 
ber  of   different  figures,    that  do   really  exifi:   in  the 

coherent 
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coherent  malTes  of  matter,  the  ftock  that  the  mind 
has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  fpace,  and 
thereby  making  ftill  new  compontions,  by  repeating 
its  own  ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pleafes,  is  per- 
fedlly  inexhaulliblc ;  and  fo  it  can  multiply  figures  in 
infinitum. 

§.  6.  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  Yi^mxq 
repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  diredlly  ** 
llretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  ftraight  line, 
or  elfe  join  another  with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit, 
and  fo  make  what  fort  of  angle  it  pleafes ;  and  being 
able  alfo  to  iliorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking 
from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleafes, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  fuch  di- 
vifions,  it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bignefs  :  fo  alfo 
the  lines  that  are  its  fides,  of  what  length  it  pleafes ; 
which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths, 
and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any 
fpace,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  in 
their  fhape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum  ;  all  which  are 
but  fo  many  different  fimple  modes  of  fpace. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  fi:raight  lines,  it  can 
alfo  do  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  ffraight  together ; 
and  the  fame  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  alfo  in  fuper- 
ficies  :  by  which  we  maybe  led  into  farther  thoughts  of 
the  endlefs  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  fimple 
modes  of  fpace. 

§.  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  pj  ^^ 
head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that 
we  call  place.  As  in  fimple  fpace,  we  confider  the  re- 
lation of  diftance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points  ; 
fo  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  confider  the  relation  of  dif- 
tance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points, 
which  are  confidered  as  keeping  the  fame  difbance  one 
with  another,  and  fo  confidered  as  at  refi:  :  for  when  we 
fild  any  thing  at  the  fame  diffance  now^,  which  it  was 
yefiierday,  from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have 
not  fince  changed  their  difbance  one  with  another,  and 
with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  fay  it  hath  kept 
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the  fame  place  ;  but  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered  its  diftance 
with  either  of  thofe  points,  we  fay  it  hath  changed  its 
place  :  though  vulgarly  fpcaking,  in  the  common  notion 
of  place,  we  do  not  always  exadly  obfcrve  the  diftance 
from  thefe  precife  points  ;  but  from  larger  portions  of 
fenfible  objects,  to  which  we  conhder  the  thing  placed 
to  bear  relation,  and  its  diftance  from  which  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  obfcrve. 

§.  8.  Thus  a  company  of  chefs-men  ftanding  on  the 
fame  fquares  of  the  chefs-board,  where  we  left  them, 
we  fay  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or  unmoved  ; 
though  perhaps  the  chefs-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another  ;  becaufe  we 
compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  chefs-board, 
which  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  with  another.  The 
chefs-board,  wc  alfo  fay,  is  in  the  fame  place  it  was,  if 
it  remain  in  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  fhip,  which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while  :  and 
the  Ihip  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  fuppofmg  it 
kept  the  fame  diftance  with  the  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land ;  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned 
round  :  and  fo  both  chefs-men,  and  board,  and  ihip, 
"have  every  one  changed  place,  in  refpedt  of  remoter 
bodies,  which  have  kept  the  fame  diftance  one  with 
another.  But  yet  the  dilfance  from  certain  parts  of  the 
board,  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the 
chefs-men ;  and  the  didance  from  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  cabin  (with  which  we  m.adc  the  comparifon)  be- 
ing that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chefs-board  ; 
and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  de- 
termined the  place  of  the  fhip ;  thefe  things  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  (iimic  place  in  thoie  refpedts  :  though 
their  diftance  from  fome  other  things,  which  in  this 
matter  we  did  not  coniider,  being  varied,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly changed  place  in  that  refpedt  ;  and  we  our- 
felves  fliall  think  fo,  when  v/e  have  occafton  to  com- 
pare them  with  thofe  other, 

§.  9.  But  this  modification  of  diftance  we  call  place, 
being  made  by  men,  for  their  common  ufe,  that  by  it 
they  might  be  able  to  deftgn  the  particular  pofition  of 
things^  where  they  had  occafton  for  fuch  defignation ; 

men 
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men  confidcr  and  determine  of  this  place,  by  reference 
to  thofe  adjacent  things  which  bell  ferved  to  their  pre- 
fent  piirpofe,  without  cojiiidering  other  things,  which 
to  anfwer  another  purpofe  woulci  bettc-r  determine  the 
place  of  the  fame  tiling.  Thus  in  the  chcfs-board,  the 
ufe  of  the  defignation  of  the  place  of  each  chefs-man, 
being  determined  only  within  that  chequered  piece  of 
wood,  it  would  crofs  that  purpofe,  to  meafure  it  by  any 
thing  elfe  :  but  when  thele  very  chefs- men  are  put  up 
in  a  bag,  if  any  one  lliould  alk  where  the  black  king 
is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chefs- 
board  ;  there  being  another  ufe  of  deiigning  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chefs- 
board,  and  fo  mult  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  fliould  afk,  in  what  place  are  the  verfes, 
which  report  the  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  faying, 
they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's 
library  :  but  the  right  delignation  of  the  place  would 
be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's  works  ;  and  the  proper  an- 
fwer would  be,  that  thefe  verfes  were  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  book  of  his  i^n^id  ;  and  that  they 
have  been  always  conffantly  in  the  fame  place  ever  lince 
Virgil  was  printed  ;  which  is  true,  though  the  book 
itfelf  hath  moved  a  thoufand  times  ;  the  ufe  of  the  idea 
of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book 
that  ftory  is,  that  fo  upon  occafion  we  may  know  where 
to  find  it,  and  have  recourfe  to  it  for  ufe. 

§.  10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  pj^^^ 
elfe  but  fuch  a  relative  pofition  of  any 
thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  eaiily  admitted,  when  we  conlider  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe,  though  we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  becaufe  beyond  that  we  have 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  diftincl,  particular  beings,  in 
reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  re- 
lation of  diftance  ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform 
fpace  or  expanfion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety, 
no  marks.  For  to  fay,  that  the  world  is  fome where, 
means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift  :  this,  though  a 
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phrafe  borrowed  from  place,  fignifying  only  its  exig- 
ence, not  location  ;  and  when  one  can  find  out,  and 
franac  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  diliinCtly,  the  place  of 
the  univerfe,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves 
or  Hands  Hill  in  the  undilfinguiiliablc  inane  of  infinite 
fpace  :  though  it  be  true,  that  the  word  place  has  fome- 
times  a  more  confufed  fenfe,  and  Hands  for  that  fpace 
which  any  body  takes  up  ;  and  fo  the  univerfe  is  in  a 
place.  The  idea  therefore  of  place  we  have  by  the  fame 
means  that  w^e  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  (whereof  this  is 
but  a  particular  limited  coniidcration)  viz.  by  our  fight 
and  touch ;  by  cither  of  which  we  receive  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  extcnfion  or  diftance. 
Extenfion  ^'    ^^'  ^^^^"^^  ^^^  fome  that  would  per- 

and  body,  not     fuade  US,  that  body  and  extenfion  are  the  fame 
the  fame.  thing  ;  who  Cither  change  the  fignification 

of  words,  which    I    would  not    fufpedt  them  of,  they 
having  fo  fevercly  condemned  the  philofophy  of  others, 
becaufe  it  hath  been  too  muck  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning,   or  deceitful  obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  infigni- 
ficant  terms.     If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  ex- 
tenlion  the  fame  that  other  people  do,  viz.   by   body, 
fomething  that  is  folid  and  extended,  whofe  parts  are 
feparable  and  moveable  different  ways  ;  and  by   exten- 
fion, only  the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
thofe  folid  coherent  parts,   and  which  is   poHelfed  by 
them  :  they  confound  very  different  ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther.    For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whe- 
ther the  idea   of  fpace  be  not  as   difrind-  from  that  of 
folidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  fcarlet  colour?  It   is 
true,   folidity  cannot  exiil  v/ithout   extenfion,   neither 
can    fcarlet   colour   exifr  without    extenfion  ;    but   this 
hinders  not,  but   that  they  are  diHmcl  ideas.     Many 
ideas  require  others  as    necefiary  to  their   exiftence  or 
conception,  which  yet  are  very  dillincl:  ideas.     Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be   conceived   without  fpace  ;  and 
yet  motion  is  not  fpace,  nor  fpace  motion  :  fpace  can 
exift  without  it,   and  they  are  very  diflincf  ideas  ;  and 
fo,  I  think,  are  thofe  of  fpace  and  folidity.     vSolidity 
is  fo  inieparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that  de- 
pends  its  hlling   of  fjpace,    its  contadl^  impulfe,  and 

com- 
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munication  of  motion  upon  impulfe.  And  if  it  be  a 
reafon  to  prove,  that  fpirit  is  different  from  body,  be- 
caufe  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extenfion  iji  it ; 
the  fame  reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe,  to  prove 
that  fpace  is  not  body,  bccaufe  it  includes  not  the  idea 
of  folidity  in  it;  fpace  and  folidity  being  as  diftind 
ideas,  as. thinking  and  extenfion,  and  as  wholly  fepara- 
bie  in  the  mind  one  from  another.  Body  then  arid  ex- 
tenlion,  it  is  evident,  are  two  diilinfft  ideas.     For, 

§.  12.  Firft,  Exteniion  includes  no  folidity,  nor  re- 
finance to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  infe- 
parabie  one  from  the  other;  fo  that  the  continuity 
cannot  be  feparated,  neither  really,  nor  m.entally.  For 
I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  ano- 
ther, with  which  it  is  continued,  even  fo  much  as  in 
thought.  To  divide  and  feparate  aclually,  is,  as  I 
think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to 
make  tvro  fuperficies,  where  before  there  v/as  a  conti- 
nuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  fuperficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  coniider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  conlidered  by  the 
mind  as  capable  of  being  feparated  ;  and  by  feparation, 
of  acquiring  new  diftinct  fuperficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of;  but  neither  of  thefe  ways 
of  feparation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think, 
compatible  to  pure  fpace. 

It  is  true,  a. man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a 
fpace,  as  is  anfwerable  or  commenfurate  to  a  foot, 
without  conlidering  the  reft  ;  which  is  indeed  a  partial 
confideration,  but  not  fo  much  as  mental  feparation, 
or  divifion  ;  fince  a  man  can  no  more  m.entally  divide, 
without  confidering  two  fuperficies  feparate  one  frora 
the  other,  than  he  can  aclually  divide,  v/ithout  making 
two  fuperficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other  :  but  a 
partial  confideration  is  not  feparating.  A  man  may 
coniider  light  in  the  fun,  without  its  heat ;  or  mobility 
in  body,  without  its  extenfion,  without  thinking  of 
their  feparation.     One  is  only  a  partial  confideration, 

terminating 
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terminating  in  one  alone  ;  and  the  other  is  a  confidera- 
tion  of  both,  as  cxifting  feparatcly. 

§.  14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpacc  are  im~ 
moveable,  which  follows  from  their  infeparability  ;  mo- 
tion being  nothing  but  change  of  diftance  between  any 
two  things :  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are 
infeparable  ;  which  therefore  muft  needs  be  at  perpetual 
reft  one  amongft  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  iimple  fpacc  diftin- 
guiflies  it  plainly  and  fufikiently  from  body;  fince  its 
parts  are  infeparable,  immoveable,  and  without  refift- 
ance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

Thedefini-  ^'    ^S'     ^^    ^"7    "^^^^   ^^'"^    ni^>     ^^  ^at    this 

tionofexten-  fpace,  I  fpeak  of,  is  ?  I  will  tell  him, 
fion  explains  ^\  hen  he  tclls  me  what  his  extenfion  is. 
It  not.  j7^,j.  ^Q  ^^y^  ^5  ig  ufually  done,  that  exten- 

fion is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that  ex- 
tenlion  is  exteniion  :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed 
in  the  nature  of  extenfion,  when  I  am  told,  that  exten- 
fion is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to 
parts  that  are  extended,  i.  e.  extenfion  confifts  of  ex- 
tended parts  ?  As  if  one  afking,  what  a  fibre  was?  I 
ihould  anfwer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of 
feveral  fibres  :  would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  under- 
ftand  what  a  fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before  ?  Or 
rather,  wculd  he  not  have  reafon  to  think,  that  my  de- 
iign  was  to  make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  fcrioufiy 
to  inftruct  him  ? 

§.  16.  Thofe  who  contend  that  fpacc 
Divifion  of  ^^^  i^Q^  ^j.^  ^^^  {^ixnty  bring  this  dilemma  : 
hemes  into  .  ,  i  ■     r  •      r  1  •  1  • 

bodies  and        either  this  fpace  is  fomething  or  nothing  ; 

fpirits,proves  if  nothing  be  between  two  bodies,  they 
not  fpace  and  ^n^ft  ncceffarily  touch  ;  if  it  be  allowed 
ia"me/  ^  ^^  ^^  fomething,    they  afk,  whether  it  be 

body  or  fpirit  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by 
another  queliion,  who  told  them  that  there  was,  or 
could  be  nothing  but  folid  beings,  which  could  not 
think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended  ? 
which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  terms  body  and 
fpirit, 

5.  17^ 
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§.   17.   If  it  be  demanded    (as  ufually  it     Subftance 
is)    whether  this    fpace,  void   of  body,  be     which  we 
fubdance  or  accident;  I  fnall   readily  an-     know  not,  no 
Aver,  I  know  not ;  nor  fliall  be  afhamed  to     \'lf^^^l^''^ 
own  my  ignorance,  till  they  that  alk  Ihow     JuTbodv,  " 
me  a  clear  diftindl  idea  of  fubftance. 

§.  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my- 
felf  from  thofe  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon 
ourfelves,  by  taking  words  for  things.  It  helps  not 
our  ignorance,  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have 
none,  by  making  a  noife  with  founds,  without  clear 
and  diftindt  fignifications.  Names  made  at  pleafu're 
neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  under- 
hand them  but  as  they  are  iigns  of  and  ftand  for  de- 
termined ideas.  And  I  delire  thofe  w^ho  lay  fo  much 
ftrefs  on  the  found  of  thefe  two  fyllables,  fubftance,  to 
conlider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infi- 
nite incompreheniible  God,  to  finite  fpirit,  and  to 
body,  it  be  in  the  fame  fenfe  ;  and  whether  it  ftands 
for  the  fame  idea,  v,  hen  each  of  thofe  three  fo  different 
beings  are  called  fubftances.  If  fo,  whether  it  will 
thence  follow,  that  God,  ipirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
the  fame  common  nature  of  fubftance,  differ  not  any 
otherwife,  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  of  that 
fubftance  ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  in  the  fame 
^^n^t  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of 
body,  differ  only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  com- 
mon matter:  which  will  be  a  very  harfh  dodlrine.  If 
they  fay,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  fpirit,  and 
•matter,  in  three  different  fignifications ;  and  that  it 
ffands  for  one  idea,  when  God  h  faid  to  be  a  fubftance ; 
for  another,  when  the  foul  is  called  fubftance  ;  and  for 
a  third,  when  a  body  is  called  fo  ;  if  the  name  fub- 
ftance flands  for  three  feveral  diftincl  ideas,  they  would 
do  well  to  make  known  thofe  diftincl  ideas,  or  at  leaft 
to  give  three  diftind  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  fo 
imp^ortant  a  notion  the  confulion  and  errors  that  will 
naturally  follow  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  fo  doubt- 
ful a  term  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpecled  to 
have  three  diftind,  that  in  ordinary  ufe  it  has  fcarce 
one  clear  diftind:  fignification :  and   if  Uiey  can  thus 

make 
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make  three  diftind  ideas  of  fubftance,  what  hinders  why 

another  may  not  make  a  fourth  ? 

c  ,  n  §.   IQ.  They  who  firft  ran  into  the  no- 

bubitance  .   ^       /         .  ^  -'  -  ^         11. 

and  acci-         ^^^^  oi  accidents,  as  a  lort  01  real  bemgs 
dents,  of  lit-     that  needed  fomething  to  inhere  in,  were 
tlcufeinphi-     forced   to   find  out  the  word    fubftance  to 
oopiy.  fupport  them.     Had  the  poor  Indian  phi- 

lofopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth  aifo  wanted 
fomething  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  fub- 
ftance, he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
find  an  elephant  to  fupport  it,  and  a  tortoife  to  fupport 
his  elephant :  the  word  fubftance  would  have  done  it 
eftectually.  And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken 
it  for  as  good  an  anfwer  from  an  Indian  philofophcr, 
that  fubftance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
fupports  the  earth  ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  anfwer, 
and  good  doclrine,  from  our  European  philofophers, 
that  fubftance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that 
which  fupports  accidents.  So  that  of  fubftance,  wc 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed  obfcurc 
one  of  what  it  does. 

§.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  in- 
telligent American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  would  fcarce  take  it  for  a  fatisfadory  account, 
if  deftring  to  learn  our  architediure,  he  fhould  be  told, 
that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  fupported  by  a  bafis,  and  a 
bafts  fomething  that  fupported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himfclf  mocked,  inftead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an 
account  as  this  ?  And  a  ftranger  to  them  would  be  very 
liberally  inftru6led  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the 
things  they  contained,  if  he  ftiould  be  told,  that  all 
learned  books  conftfted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing 
that  held  forth  letters  :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear 
ideas  of  letters  and  paper  1  But  were  the  Latin  words 
inhoerentia  and  fubftantia,  put  into  the  plain  Englifti 
ones  that  anfwer  them,  and  were  called  fticking  on  and 
under-propping,  they  would  better  difcover  to  us  the 
very  great  clearnefs  there  is  in  the  dodrine  of  fubftance 
and  accidents,  and  fhow  of  what  ufc  they  are  in  de- 
(:iding  of  qucftions  in  philofophy. 
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§.  21,  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  fpace.  ^  ^.^^^ 
If  body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which  I  beyond  the 
think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  alk,  utmoft 
Whether,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  ex-  ^°""^^  of 
tremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  °  ^* 
flretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he 
would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  fpace  with- 
out body  ;  and  if  there  he  fpread  his  fingers,  there 
would  ftill  be  fpace  between  them  without' body.  If 
he  could  not  ftretch  out  his  hand,  it  muil:  be  becaufe  of 
fome  external  hindrance  ;  (for  we  fuppofe  him  alive, 
with  fuch  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itfelf  impofiible,  if  God 
fo  pleafed  to  have  it ;  or  at  letift  it  is  not  impofTible  for 
God  fo  to  move  him:)  and  then  I  afK,  Whether  that 
which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  fub- 
ftance  or  accident,  fomething  or  nothing  ?  And  when 
they  have  refolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  refolve 
themfelves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  difiance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no 
folidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  leaft  as 
good,  that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move 
on  ;  as  vv  here  there  is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies 
muft  necelTarily  touch  ;  for  pure  fpace  between,  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  take  away  the  neceffity  of  mutual  contact : 
but  bare  fpace  in  the  way,  is  not  fufficient  to  ftop  mo- 
tion. The  truth  is,  thefe  men  muft  either  own  that 
they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  fpeak 
it  out,  or  elfe  affirm  that  fpace  is  not  body.  For  I 
would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in 
his  thoughts  fet  any  bounds  to  fpace,  more  than  he  can 
to  duration  ;  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  either  :  and  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  in- 
finite, fo  is  his  idea  of  immenfity ;  they  are  both  finite 
or  infinite  alike. 

§.   22.   Farther,  thofe  who  alTert  the  im-     Thepowerof 
poffibility  of  fpa^e  exifting  without  matter,     annihilation 
muft  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  mxuft     ^uum! 
alfo  deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any 
part  of  matter.     No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny  that  God 

caa 
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can  pur  an  end  to  all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and 
fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  univcrfe  in  a  perfc6l  quiet  and 
refl,  and  continue  them  fo  long  as  he  pleafes.  Who- 
ever then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  ge- 
neral reft,  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the  body  of 
him  that  reads  it,  muft  neccffarily  admit  the  pofiibility 
of  a  vacuum  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fpace  that  was 
filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihilated  body,  will  flill 
rem.ain,  and  be  a  fpace  without  body.  For  the  circum- 
ambient bodies  being  in  perfed  reft,  are  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant, and  in  that  ftate  make  it  a  perfect  impoftibility 
for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  fpace.  And  indeed 
the  neceftary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  re- 
moved, is  but  a  confequence  from  the  fuppofttion  of 
plenitude  :  which  will  therefore  need  fome  better  proof 
than  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fadl,  which  experiment  can 
never  make  out :  our  own  clear  and  diftind  ideas  plainly 
fatisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  neceftary  connexion  be- 
tween fpace  and  folidity,  ftnce  we  can  conceive  the  one 
without  the  other.  And  thofe  who  difpute  for  or 
againft  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confefs  they  have  diftind 
ideas  of  vp.cuum  and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an 
idea  of  exteniion  void  of  folidity,  though  they  deny  its 
exiftence  ;  or  elfe  they  difpute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  fo  much  alter  the  fignification  of  w^ords, 
as  to  call  extcnfion  body,  and  confequently  make  the 
whole  elTence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extcn- 
fion without  folidity,  muft  talk  abfurdly  whenever  they 
fpeak  of  vacuum,  ftnce  it  is  impoftible  for  extenfton  to 
be  without  extenfton.  For  vacuum,  whether  we  aftlrm 
or  deny  its  exiftence,  fignifics  fpace  without  body,  whofe 
very  exiftence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  poilible,  who  will 
not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power 
to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

Motion     ..  §•   -3-   K'Jt   not  to  go  fo  far  as  beyond 

proves  a  va-     the  utmoft  bounds  of  body  in  the  univcrfe, 
cuum.  nor  appeal  to  God's  omnipotency,  to  find 

a  vacuum,  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in  our  view 
and  neighbourhood  fecms  to  nic  plainly  to  evince  it. 

For 
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For  I  defire  any  oPxC  fo  to  divide  a  folid  body,  of  any 
dimenfion  he  pleafcs,  as  to  make  it  pofTible  for  the 
folid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  fuperficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in 
it  a  void  fpacc,  as  big  as  the  leall  part  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  faid  folid  body.  And  if  where  the  lead 
particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  muftard- 
feed,  a  void  fpace  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  muftard-fecd 
be  requiiite  to  make  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  fu- 
perficies,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000 
iefs  than  a  muftard-feed,  there  mufi:  alfo  be  a  fpace  void 
of  folid  matter,  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a  muf- 
tard-feed  ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other, 
and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  fpace  be  as 
little  as  it  will,  it  deftroys  the  hypothecs  of  plenitude. 
For  if  there  can  be  a  fpace  void  of  body  equal  to  the 
fmalleft  feparate  particle  of  matter  now  exiting  in  na- 
ture, it  is  ftill  fpace  without  body  ;  and  makes  as 
great  a  difference  between  fpace  ^nd  body,  as  if  it 
were  /xfya  x«V/xa,  a  diftance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature. 
And  therefore,  if  we  fuppofc  not  the  void  fpace  nccef- 
fary  to  motion  equal  to  the  lead  parcel  of  the  divided 
folid  matter,  but  to  -^-V  or  -roW  o^  it  ;  the  fame  confe- 
quence  will  always  follow  of  fpace  without  matter. 

§.   24.    But    the     queftion    being    here, 
*'  whether  the  idea  of  fpace  or  extenfion  be     fpace  and  bo- 
*'  the  fame  v/ith   the  idea  of  body,"  it  is     dy  diftind. 
not  neceffary  to  prove  the  real  exigence  of 
a  vacuum,   but  the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  men 
have,  when  they   inquire  and  difpute,  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum  or  no.     For  if  they  had  not  the  idea  of  fpace 
without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  queilion  about  its 
exiftence  :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  include  in 
it   fomething  more   than  the  bare  idea  of  fpace,  they 
could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  demand,   whether  there 
were  fpace  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  fpace 
without    fpace,  or  body  withot  body,   fmce  thefe  were 
but  different  names  of  the  fam.e  idea. 

§.  25. 
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Extenfion  ^'  ^P*    ^^    ^^    ^^^^^*    ^^'^   ^^^^    ^^  extenlioil 

bein^  infe-  joins  itfelf  fo  infeparably  with  all  viiiblc, 
parable  from  and  moll  tangible  qualities,  that  it  fuilcrs 
body,  proves  ^,3  to  fee  HO  One,  or  feel  very  few  external 
famr'^^  objecls,  without  taking  in  imprelTions  of 
extenfion  too.  This  readinefs  of  exten- 
fion to  nuike  itfelf  be  taken  notice  of  fo  conflantly  with 
other  ideas,  has  been  the  occafion,  I  guefs,  that  fomc 
have  made  the  whole  cflence  of  body  to  confifl:  in  ex- 
tenlion  ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  lince 
fomc  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  touch 
(the  bufieft  of  all  our  fenfes)  fo  filled  with  the  idea  of 
extenfion,  and  as  it  were  wholly  poUelTed  with  it,  that 
they  allowed  no  exigence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  ex- 
tenfion. I  fhall  not  now  argue  with  thofe  men,  who 
rake  the  meafure  and  pofJibility  of  all  being,  only  from 
their  narrow  and  grofs  imaginations  :  but  having  here 
to  do  only  with  thofe  who  conclude  the  effence  of  body 
to  be  extenfion,  becaufe  they  fay  they  cannot  ima- 
gine any  fenfible  quality  of  any  body  without  extenfion  ; 
1  fhall  defire  them  to  connder,  that  had  they  reflected 
on  their  ideas  of  taftes  and  fmells,  as  much  as  on  thofe 
of  fight  and  touch  ;  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirfr,  and  feveral  other  pains,  they 
T^ould  have  founds  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea 
of  extenfion  at  all  ;  w^hich  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  wxll  as  the  reft,  difcoverable  by  our  fenfes,  which 
are  fcarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  eflences  of 
things. 

§.  26.  If  thofe  ideas,  which  are  conftantly  joined  to 
all  others,  muft  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  eifence 
of  thofe  things  which  have  conftantly  thofe  ideas  joined 
to  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  them  ;  then  unity  is 
without  doubt  the  elfence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is 
not  any  obje*fl  of  fenfation  or  reflec^tion,  which  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one  :  but  the  w eaknefs  of 
this  kind  of  argument  w^e  have  already  fhown  fufficiently. 
§.  27.  To  conclude,  whatever  men  fiiall 
anrfolidi^y^  think  Concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  vacuum, 
dillind.  this  is  plciin  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear 

an  idea  of  fpace  diftind:  from  folidity,  as 

we 
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we  have  of  folidity  diftincl  from  motion,  or  motioa 
from  fpace.  We  have  not  any  two  more  diftind:  ideas, 
and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  fpace  without  folidity,  as 
we  can  conceive  body  or  fpace  without  motion  ;  though 
it  be  ever  fo  certain,  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can 
exift  without  fpace.  But  whether  any  one  wiil  take 
fpace  to  be  only  a  relation  refulting  from  the  exigence 
of  other  beings  at  a  diftance,  or  whether  they  will  think 
the  words  of  the  moll  knowing  king  Solomon,  "  The 
"^  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
'^  thee;"  or  thofe  more  cmphatical  ones  of  the  in* 
fpired  philofopher  St.  Paul,  *'  In  hiiii  we  live,  move, 
**  and  have  our  being  ;"  are  to  be  underftood  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  I  leave  every  one  to  confider :  only  our 
idea  of  fpace  is,  I  think,  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  diftincl  from  that  of  body.  For  whether  \\z  con- 
fider in  matter  itfelf  the  diftance  of  its  coherent  folid 
parts,  and  call  it,  in  refpecl  of  thofe  folid  parts,  ex- 
tenlion  ;  or  whether,  conlidering  it  as  lying  between 
the  extremities  of  any  body  in  its  feveral  dimenfions, 
we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thick nefs ;  or  elfe  con- 
fidering  it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies,  or  pofitive 
beings,  without  any  coniideration  whether  there  be  any 
matter  or  no  between,  we  call  it  diftance  :  however 
named  or  confidered,  it  is  always  the  fame  uniform 
limple  idea  of  fpace,  taken  from  objects  about  which 
our  fenfes  have  been  converfimt ;  whereof  having  fet- 
tled ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  confider 
the  fpace  or  diftance  fo  imagined,  either  as  filled  with 
folid  parts,  fo  that  another  body  cannot  come  there, 
without  difplacing  and  thrufling  out  the  body  that  was 
there  before  ;  or  elfe  as  void  of  folidity,  fo  that  a  body 
of  equal  dimenlions  to  that  empty  or  pure  fpace  may 
be  placed  in  it,  without  the  removing  or  expuliion  of 
any  thing  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confufion  in 
difcourfcs  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  pollibly  to 
be  wilhed  that  the  name  exteniion  were  applied  only  to 
matter,  or  the  diftance  of  the  extremities  of  particular 
bodies  ;  and  the  term  expaniion  to  fpace  in  general, 
with  or  without  folid  matter  polTelTing  it,  fo  as  to  fay 
Vol.  I.  M  fpace 
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fpace    is  expanded,  and  body  extended.     But  in   this 

every  one  has  liberty  :   I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more 

clear  and  diftind  way  of  fpcaking. 

$.28.  The   knowing  precifcly  what  our 

Mendiiter        ^vords    Hand    for,    would,    I    imag-ine,     in 
Imle  in  clear        ,  .  ,,  '  '  i  r 

limple jdcab.      ^his  as  Well  as  a  great  many  other  cales, 

quickly  end  the  difpute.  For  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine 
rhem,  find  their  fimple  ideas  all  generally  to  agree, 
though  in  difcourfe  w  ith  one  another  they  perhaps  con- 
found one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
men  who  abflracl:  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine 
the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in 
thinking ;  however  they  may  perplex  themfelves  with 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  feveral 
fchools  or  fects  they  have  been  bred  up  in  :  though 
amongff  unthinking  men,  ^^\\o  examine  not  fcrupu- 
louHy  and  carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  ftrip  them  not 
from  the  marks  men  ufe  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  there  muff  be  endlefs  difpute,  wrangling, 
and  jargon ;  efpecially  if  they  be  learned  bookifh  men, 
devoted  to  fome  fed:,  and  accuftomed  to  the  language  of 
it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it 
fliould  happen,  that  any  two  thinking  men  fliould 
really  have  different  ideas,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  could 
difcourfe  or  argue  one  with  another.  Here  I  muff  not 
be  miftaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  imagination 
in  men's  brains,  is  prefently  of  that  fort  of  ideas  I 
fpeak  of.  It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  thofe 
confufed  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from 
cuftom,  inadvertency,  and  common  converfation  :  It 
requires  pains  and  affiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till 
it  refolves  them  into  thofe  clear  and  diftindt  fimple 
ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded  ;  and  to  fee 
which,  amongft  its  fimple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a 
neceffary  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another; 
Till  a  man  doth  this  in  the  primary  and  original  notion 
of  things,  he  builds  upon  Hoating  and  uncertain  prin- 
ciples, and  will  often  Imd  himfclf  at  a  lofs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIV. 

Of  DuratioHy  and  its  Jim  pie  Modes* 

^.  I.  rr^HERE  is  another  fort  of  dif-     Duration  Is 
J_     tance  or  length,  the  idea  where-     fleeting  ex- 
of  we  get  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of    ^^"^^°"' 
fpace,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perifhing 
parts  of  fucceflion.     This  we  call  duration,  the  fimple 
modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it,  whereof 
we  have  diflindl  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time 
and  eternity. 

§.  2.  The  anfwer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  j^^  -^^^  ^^^^ 
who  afked  what  time  was,  ''  Si  non  rogas  refleaion  on 
*^  intelligo,"  (which  amounts  to  this  ;  the  the  train  of 
more  I  fet  myfelf  to  think  of  it,  the  lefs  I  °^^  '^^^'^ 
underlland  itj  might  perhaps  perfuade  one,  that  time, 
which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itfelf  not  to  be  dif- 
covered.  Duration,  time,  and  eternity,  are  not  with- 
out reafon  thought  to  have  fomething  very  abftrufc  in 
their  nature.  But  however  remote  thefe  may  feem  from 
our  comprehenfion,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their 
originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  fources  of  all 
our  knowledge,  viz.  fenfation  and  refledlion,  will  be 
able  to  furnifh  us  with  thefe  ideas,  as  clear  and  diftind: 
as  many  other  which  are  thought  much  lefs  obfcure  ; 
and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itfelf  is  de- 
rived from  the  fame  common  original  with  the  reft  of 
our  ideas. 

§.  3.  To  underftand  time  and.  eternity  aright,  we 
ought  with  attention  to  coniider  what  idea  it  is  we  have 
of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one,  who  will  but  obferve  what  paffes  in  his  own 
mind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideas  which  conftantly 
fucceed  one  another  in  his  underftanding,  as  long  as 
he  is  awake.  Refleclion  on  thefe  appearances  of  feveral 
ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnilhes  us  with  the  idea  of  fucceffion  ;  and  the  diftance 
between  any  parts  of  that  fucceffion,  or  between   the 

M  2  appear- 
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appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  \vc. 
call  duration.  For  whilft  we  are  thinking,  or  whilll 
"we  receive  fuccelfively  feveral  ideas  in  our  minds,  we 
know  that  we  do  exifl:  ;  and  ^o  we  call  the  exiftence, 
or  the  continuation  of  the  exigence  of  ourfelves,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  commenfurate  to  the  fuccefTion  of  any 
ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration  of  our  felves,  or  any 
fuch  other  thing  coexillent  with  our  thinking. 

§.  4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  fuccelTion  and  du- 
ration from  this  original,  viz.  from  reMection  on  the 
train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  ano- 
ther in  our  own  minds,  feems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we 
have  no  perception  of  ciuration,  but  by  confidcring  the 
train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our  underftand- 
ings.  When  that  fuccefTion  of  ideas  ceafes,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ceafes  w  ith  it  ;  which  every  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himfelf,  whilft  he  fleeps  foundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year :  of  which 
duration  of  things,  while  he  lleeps  or  thinks  not,  he 
has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  loft  to  him  ; 
and  the  moment  wherein  he  leaves  off"  to  think,  till 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  feems  to  him  to 
have  no  diftance.  And  fo  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  poilihle  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation  and  the  fuc- 
cefTion of  others.  And  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  the  fuccelfion  of  ideas  that  pafs  in 
his  mind,  whilft  he  is  taken  up  with  thac  earneft  con- 
templation, lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of 
that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  ftiorter  than  it  is. 
But  if  fleep  commonly  unites  the  diftant  parts  of  dura- 
tion, it  is  becaufe  during  that  time  we  have  no  fuc- 
cefTion of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man,  during 
his  fleep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  them- 
fclves  perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another;  he 
hath  then,  during  fuch  dreaming,  a  fenfe  of  duration, 
and  of  the  length  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very 
clear,  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
reflections  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  obferve  to 
fucceed    one    another   in   their    own    underftandings  ; 

without 
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without  which  obfervation  they  can  have  no  notion  of 
duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

§.5.    Indeed    a    man    having,    from    re-     The  idea  of 
flecling  on   the  fuccelTion  and   number  of    duration  ap- 
his own   thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea     plicable  to 
of  duration,  he  can  apply   that   notion  to     ^^*"S''  ^'^ili^ 


rhino's  which  exifl:  while  he  does  not  think 


we 


fleep. 


as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extenfion  from  bodies  by 
his  fight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  diilances,  where  no 
body  is  iQQ.v\.  or  felt.  And  therefore  though  a  man  has 
no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration,  which  pafled 
whilft  he  llept  or  thought  not ,-  yet  having  obferved  the 
revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 
their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  conftant, 
he  can,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  that  revolution  has 
proceeded  after  the  fame  manner,  whilll  he  was  afleep 
or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  times ;  he  can, 
I  fay,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of 
duration,  whilfl  he  flept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when 
they  were  alone  in  the  world)  inftead  of  their  ordinary 
night's  fleep,  had  palTed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
i\\  one  continued  deep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  loft  to  them,  and 
been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

§.6.  Thus  by  relieding  on  the  appear-     rj^j^^  j^^^ 
ing  of  various   ideas   one  after  another  in     fucccffion 
our  underftandings,  we  get  the  notion  of    not  from 
fuccelTion  ;  which,  if  any  one  would  think     ^^^^^^* 
we  did  rather  get  from  our  obfervation  of  motion  by 
our  fenfes,  he  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind,  \i^hen  he 
coniiders  that  even  motion  produces   in  his  mind  an 
idea  of  fuccelTion,  no  otherwife  than   as   it    produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  diftlnguifhable  ideas.     For 
a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all,  unlefs  that  motion  produces  a  con- 
flant  train  of  fuccelTive   ideas  :  v.  g.  a  man  becalmed 
at   feq.,   out  of  fight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look 
on  the  fun,  or  fea,  or  fliip,  a  whole  hour  together,  and 
perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either  ;   though  it  be  cer- 
tain that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have  moved 
during  that  time  a  great  wav.     But  as  foon  as  he  per- 
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ceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  diftance  with 
fome  other  body,  as  foon  as  this  morion  produces  any 
new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been 
motion.  But  wherever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  reft 
about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all  ;  if 
during  this  hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  thereby 
obfcrve  and  find  fucceffion  where  he  could  obferve  no 
motion. 

§.  7.'  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reafon  why  motions 
very  flow,  though  they  are  conftant,  are  not  perceived 
by  us ;  becaufe  in  their  remove  from  one  fenfible  part 
towards  another,  their  change  of  diftance  is  fo  flow, 
that  it  caufes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one 
after  another :  and  fo  not  cauiing  a  conftant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
minds,  wt  have  no  perception  of  motion  ;  which  con- 
fifting  in  a  conftant  fucceffion,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
fuccellion  without  a  conftant  fucceftion  of  varying  ideas 
arifing  from  it. 

§.8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  fo  fwift,  as 
not  to  aft'ect  the  fcnfcs  diftindly  with  fcveral  diftin^ 
guifhable  diftances  of  their  motion,  and  fo  caufe  not 
any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  alfo  perceived 
to  move:  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a 
circle,  in  lefs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move ; 
but  fecms  to  be  a  pcrfedt  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or 
colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 
The  train  of  §*  9*  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge, 
kleas  has  a  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas 
certain  de-  do,  whilft  we  are  awake,  fucceed  one  ano- 
nef^^*^"^^^'  ther  in  our  minds  at  certain  diftances,  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  the  infide  of  a 
'lanthorn,  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This 
appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  fomctimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  yet,  I 
guefs,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  man :  there 
feem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  flow- 
licfs  of  the  fuccellion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in 

our 
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our  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
haflen. 

§.  10  The  reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture,  is 
from  obferving  that  in  the  imprciTions  made  upon  any 
of  our  fenfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive 
any  fucceflion  ;  Avhich,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  fenfe 
of  fucceflion  is  lofl,  even  in  cafes  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  real  fucceflion.  Let  a  cannon-bullet 
pafs  through  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any 
limb,  or  lielhy  parts  of  a  man  ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any 
demonftration  can  be,  that  it  muft  ftrike  fucceflively 
the  two  fides  of  the  room.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it 
mufl  touch  one  part  of  the  flefh  firfl,  and  another  after, 
and  fo  in  fucceflion :  And  yet  I  believe  no-body,  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  fuch  a  fliot,  or  heard  the  blow 
againft  the  two  difl:ant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fuc- 
celflon  either  in  the  pain  or  found  of  fo  fwift  a  ftroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive 
no  fucceflion,  is  that  which  we  may  calf  an  infl:ant,  and 
is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our 
minds,  without  the  fucceflion  of  another,  wherein 
therefore  we  perceive  no  fucceflion  at  all. 

§.  II.  This  alfo  happens,  where  the  motion  is  fo 
flow,  as  not  to  fupply  a  conftant  train  of  frefli  ideas  to 
the  fenfes,  as  faft  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  ones  into  it ;  and  fo  other  ideas  of  our  own 
thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into  our  minds,  be- 
tween thofe  offered  to  our  fenfes  by  the  moving  body, 
there  the  fenfe  of  motion  is  lofl: ;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  diflance 
with  fome  other  bodies,  as  faft  as  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the 
thing  feems  to  fland  flill,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of 
clocks  and  fliadows  of  fun-dials,  and  other  conftant  but 
flow  motions  ;  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  we 
perceive  by  the  change  of  diftance  that  it  hath  moved, 
yet  the  motion  itfeif  we  perceive  not. 

§.  12.  So  that  to  me  it  feems,   that  the     This  train 
conflant  and  regular  fuccefTion  of  ideas  in  a     the  meafure 
waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  meafure  and     of  other  fuc- 
ftandard  of  all  other  fucceflions  :   wliereof    ^'^'''^'• 
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if  any  one  cither  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  Avhcre 
two  founds  or  pains,  ss.c.  take  up  in  their  fuccefTion  the 
duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  elfe  where  any  motion  or 
fuccellion  is  fo  flow,  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 
ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quicknefs  in  which  they 
take  their  turns  ;  as  when  any  one  or  more  ideas,  in 
their  ordinary  courfe,  come  into  our  mind,  between 
thofe  which  are  offered  to  the  fight  by  the  different  per- 
ceptible di fiances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between 
founds  or  fmells  following  one  another ;  there  alfo  the 
i'nw^Q:  of  a  conllant  continued  fucceffion  is  loft,  and  we 
perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  bet>\  een. 
The  mind  §•  ^3-    ^^   ^^   '^-    ^'^    ^^^^    ^^^^    \(^td.^  of  our 

cannot  fix  minds,  whilft  we  have  any  there,  do  con- 
long  on  one  ftantly  change  and  iliift  in  a  continual  fuc- 
invariabk  cefTion,  it  Would  be  impoffible,  may  any 
'  ^^*  one  fiiy,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  may 
have  one  felf-fame  fingle  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
mind,  v/ithout  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter 
of  fadl,  it  is  not  poffible  ;  for  Vv'hich  (not  knowing  how 
the  ideas  of  our  miinds  are  framed,  of  what  materials 
they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how 
they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other 
reafon  but  experience  :  And  I  would  have  any  one  try 
whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried  fmgle  idea  in  his 
mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  conliderable  time 
together. 

§.  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree 
of  light  or  whitenefs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes  ;  and  he 
will,  I  fuppofe,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas 
out  of  his  mind  :  But  that  fome,  either  of  another  kind, 
or  various  confiderations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
confiderations  is  a  new  idea)  will  conltantly  fucceed  one 
another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

§.  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  cafe,  I 
think,  is  only  to  mind  and  obferve  what  the  ideas  arc 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  underftanding ;  or  elfe  to 
direcl  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  defire  or 
\\({:  of:  but  hinder  the  conftant  fuccelHon  of  frefli  ones, 
T  think,  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choofe 
whether  he  will  hcedfully  obferve  and  coniider  them. 

§.  16, 
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§.  16.  Whether  thefc  fcveral  ideas  in  a  jj^^^  ^ 
man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  ever  made, 
I  will  not  here  difpute  :  but  this  I  am  furc,  include  no 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  ^^-'"^'^  °^  "^°' 
appearance;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea 
of  motion  otherwife,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all  : 
which  is  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  fufficiently 
fhows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
mindsj  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  fucceilion  and  duration,  without 
which  we  fliould  have  no  fuch  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not 
then  motion,  but  the  conftant  train  of  ideas  in  our 
minds^  whillf  we  are  waking,  that  furniflies  us  with 
the  idea  of  duration ;  w  hereof  motion  no  otherwifc 
gives  us  any  perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  minds 
a  conftant  fuccelTion  of  ideas,  as  1  have  before  Ihowed : 
And  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fucceflion  and  duration, 
by  the  train  of  other  ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in 
our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the 
train  of  ideas  caufed  by  the  uninterrupted  fenlible 
change  of  diftance  between  two  bodies,  which  we  have 
from  motion  ;  and  therefore  we  fnould  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  fenfe  of  motion  at  all. 

§.17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, the  next  things  natural  for  the  miind     '^J!"^  ^^  d"- 
'       .  ^      ^  ^  r     1  •  ration  let  out 

to  do,  IS  to  get  iome  meaiure  01  this  com-  by  meafures. 
mon  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of 
its  different  lengths,  and  confider  the  diftindt  order 
wherein  feveral  things  cxifj-,  without  which  a  great  part 
of  our  knowledge  would  be  confufed,  and  a  great  part 
of  hillory  be  rendered  very  ufeiefs.  This  confidera- 
tion  of  duration,  as  fet  out  by  certain  periods,  and 
marked  by  certain  meafures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think, 
\vhich  moft  properly  we  call  time. 

§.    18.    In    the    meafuring    of  extenfion,     A  good  mea- 
there  is  nothing  more  required  but  the  ap-     fure  of  time 
plication  of  the    ffandard    or  mcafure   we     piu^^hvide 

^        1  r  r  11-  r         1       r  ItS  vvhole  du- 

make  uie  or  to  tne  thmg,  ot  whole  exten-     p^tjon  into 
iion   we    would   be  informed.     But  in  the     equal  pe- 
meafuring  of  duration,  this  cannot  be  done,     ^^°^^* 
becaufe  no  two  different  parts  of  fucceilion  can  be  put 

together 
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tocrcthcr  to  meafurc  one  another :  and  nothing  being  a 
meafurc  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tenfion  but  extenfion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  ftand- 
ing  unvarying  meafure  of  duration,  which  confifts  in  a 
co'nflant  Hccting  fucceflion,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths 
of  extenfion,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out  in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could  fcrve 
well  for  a  convenient  meafure  of  time,  but  what  has  di- 
vided the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into  apparently 
equal  portions,  by  conftantly  repeated  periods.  What 
portions  of  duration  are  not  dillinguilhed,  or  confidered 
as  diftinguiflied  and  meafured  by  fuch  periods,  come 
not  fo  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears 
by  fuch  phrafes  as  thcfe,  viz.  before  all  time^  and  when 
time  fhall  be  no  more. 

Therevolu>  §•   19-    The  diurnal  and   annual  revolu- 

tions of  the  tions  of  the  fun,  as  having  been,  from  the 
fun  and  beginning  of  nature,  conflant,  regular,  and 

propereft  univertally  obfervable  by  all  mankind,  and 

meafures  of  fuppofed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been 
time.  With  reafon  made  ufe  of  for  the  meafure  of 

duration.  But  the  diflinction  of  days  and  years  having 
ciependcd  on  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  has  brought  this 
miftake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion 
and  duration  were  the  meafure  one  of  another:  for 
men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having 
been  accuftomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  &:c.  which  they  found  themfelves  upon 
any  mxcntion  of  time  or  duration  prefcntly  to  think  on, 
all  which  portions  of  time  w^ere  meafured  out  by  the 
motion  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  :  they  were  apt  to 
confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  lead  to  think  that 
they  had  a  neceffary  connexion  one  with  another  : 
whereas  any  conftant  periodical  appearance,  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  feemingly  equidiilant  fpaces  of  dura- 
tion, if  conflant  and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have 
as  wtU  diftinguifhed  the  intervals  of  time,  as  thofe  that 
have  been  made  ufe  of.  For  fuppofing  the  fun,  which 
fome  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at 
the  fame  diflance  of  tinie  that  it  now  every  day  comes 
about  to  the  fame  meridian,  and  then  gone  out  again 

about 
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about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that  in  the  fpace  of  an 
annual  revolution,  it  had  fenfibly  increafed  in  bright- 
nefs  and  heat,  and  fo  dccrcafed  again  ;  would  not  fuch 
regular  appearances  fcrve  to  meafure  out  the  diflances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  obferve  it,  as  well  without 
as  with  motion  ?  For  if  the  appearances  were  conftant, 
univerfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidiftant  periods,  they 
would  ferve  mankind  for  meafure  of  time  as  well,  were 
the  motion  away. 

§.  20.  For  the  freezing;  of  water,  or  the  t>  .  «♦  u^ 
blowmg  01  a  plant,  returning  at  equidif-  their  motion, 
tant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  but  periodu 
as  well  ferve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  ^^^  appear- 
as  the  motions  of  the  fun  :  and  in  effec^l  we 
fee,  that  fome  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongft  them  at  their  cer- 
tain feafons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  an 
ague,  the  fenfe  of  hunger  or  thirft,  a  fmell  or  a  talle, 
or  any  other  idea  returning  conftantly  at  equidiftant 
periods,  and  making  itfelf  univerfally  be  taken  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  m.eafurc  out  the  courfe  of  fuccef- 
lion,  and  diftinguifh  the  diftances  of  time.  Thus  wc 
fee  that  men  born  blind  count  time  w  ell  enough  by 
years,  whofe  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diflinguifli  by 
motions,  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  afl<:  whether  a 
blind  man,  who  diftinguifhed  his  years  either  by  the 
heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter;  by  the  fmell  of 
any  flower  of  the  fpring,  or  tafte  of  any  fruit  of  the 
autumn ;  would  not  have  a  better  meafure  of  time  than 
the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Csefar,  or  many  other  people,  whofe  years, 
notwithflanding  the  motion  of  the  fun,  which  they 
pretend  to  make  ufe  of,  are  very  irregular  ?  And  it 
adds  no  fmall  difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exadl 
lengths  of  the  years  that  feveral  nations  counted  by, 
are  hard  to  be  know^n,  they  differing  very  much  one 
from  another,  and  I  think  I  may  fiy  all  of  them  from 
the  precife  motion  of  the  fun.  And  if  the  fun  moved 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood  conflantly  in  the  equator, 
and  fo  equally  difperfed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  ha- 
bitable parts  of  the  earthy  in  days  all  of  the  fame  length, 

without 
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without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropicks,  as  a  late 
ingenious  author  fuppofcs  *  ,-  I  do  not  think  it  yQry 
caly  to  imagine,  that  (notwithftanding  the  motion  of 
the  fun)  men  ihould  in  the  antediluvian  world,  from 
the  beginning,  count  by  years,  or  meafure  their  time  by- 
periods,  that  had  no  fenfible  marks  very  obvious  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  by. 
T..  ,  §.   21.   But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  with- 

No  two  parts  ^  i      ^        •  r     i  c     ^       r 

ot  duration  out  a  regular  motiou,  luch  as  ot  the  lun, 
can  be  cer-  or  fome  Other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known 
tamly  known  ^Y\?x  fuch  periods  werc  equal  ?  To  which  I 
^  ^  ^^^  *  aniwer,  the  equality  of  any  other  returning 
appearances  might  be  known  by  the  fame  way  that  that 
of  days  was  known,  or  prefumed  to  be  fo  at  firit  ; 
which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of 
ideas  which  had  palled  in  men*s  minds  in  the  intervals : 
by  which  train  of  ideas  difcovcring  inequality  in  the 
natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the  arti- 
ficial days  or  royjir/^xiox  were  guefTed  to  be  equal,  which 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  meafure  :  though 
exadler  fcarch  has  fince  difcovered  inequality  in  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  we  know  not  whe- 
ther the  annual  aifo  be  not  unequal.  Thefe  yet,  by 
their  prefumed  and  apparent  equality,  ferve  as  well  to 
reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  meafure  the  parts  of 
duration  exadlly)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  ex- 
aclJy  equal.  We  muft  therefore  carefully  dillinguiih 
betwixt  duration  itfclf,  and  the  mcafurcs  we  make  ufe 
of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be 
confidered  as  going  on  in  one  conflant,  equal,  uniform 
courfe  :  but  none  of  the  mcafures  of  it,  which  we  make 
ufe  of,  can  be  know  n  to  do  fo  ;  nor  can  we  be  aifured, 
that  their  aliigned  parrs  or  periods  are  equal  in  dura- 
tion one  to  another  ,-  for  two  fucceffive  lengths  of  du- 
ration, however  meafurcd,  can  never  be  demonflrated 
to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  fun,  which  the  world 
ufed  fo  long  and  fo  confidently  for  an  exadt  meafure 
of  duration,  has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts 
unequal  :   And  though  men  have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a 

*  Dr.  Burnet's  The©ry  of  the  Earth, 

pendulum, 
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pendulum,  as  a  more  fteady  and  regular  motion  than 
that  of  the  fun,  or  (to  fpeak  more  truly)  of  the  earth; 
yet  if  any  one  fhould  be  alked  how  he  certainly  knows 
that  the  two  fucceirive  fwings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  infid- 
libly  fo  :  iince  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  caufe  of 
that  motion,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  fliall  alwavs 
operate  equally  ;  and  we  are  fure  that  the  medium  in 
which  the  pendulum  moves,  is  not  conftantly  the  fame  : 
Either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  fuch 
periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  certainty  and  exadlnefs 
of  the  meafure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other  pe- 
riods of  other  appearances  ;  the  notion  of  duration  ftiil 
remaining  clear,  though  our  meafures  of  it  cannot  anv 
of  them  be  demonflrated  to  be  exadl.  Since  then  no 
two  portions  of  fucceilion  can  be  brought  together,  it 
is  impodible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  a  meafure  of  time  is  to  take 
fuch  as  have  continual  fucceilive  appearances  at  feem- 
ingly  equidiftant  periods  ;  of  which  feeming  equality 
we  have  no  other  meafure,  but  fuch  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  con^ 
currence  of  other  probable  reafons,  to  perfuade  us  of 
their  equality. 

§.  22.  One  thing  feems  ftrange  to  me, 
that  whilll  all  men  manifeftly  meafured  ^iT"f '^^ 
tmie  by  the  motion  01  the  great  and  vinble  motion, 
bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  fhould  be 
defined  to  be  the  ''  meafure  of  motion;"  whereas  it  1% 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  fo  little  on  it, 
that  to  meafure  motion,  fpace  is  as  neceflary  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  time  :  and  thofe  who  look  a  little  farther, 
will  find  alfo  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necefTary  to 
be  taken  into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will 
eftimate  or  meafure  motion,  fo  as  to  judge  right  of  it. 
Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  otherwife  conduce  to  the 
meafuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  conftantly  brings  about 
the  return  of  certain  fenfible  ideas,  in  feeming  equidif- 
tant  periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  fun  were  as 
unequal  as  of  a  fliip  driven  by  unfleady  winds,  fome- 
timcs  very  flow,  and  at  others  irregularly  very  fwift ; 

or 
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or  if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  cir- 
cular, and  produced  not  the  fame  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  meafure  time,  any  more  than  the 
feeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

§.  23.   Minutes,   hours,  days,  and  years. 
Minutes,  ^j-^  \}:izvi  no  more  necelFary  to  time  or  du- 

and  years,  *  ration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles, 
not  ncccflary  marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to  exten- 
meaiurcs  of      f^gj^ .  ^ox   though  wx  in   this  part    of  the 

univerfe,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  them,  as  of 
periods  fet  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  fuch  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of 
fuch  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time,  whofe  lengths  we  would  confider ; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  where 
they  no  more  ufe  thefe  meafures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan 
they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles  ;  but  yet  fomething 
analagous  to  them  there  muft  be.  For  without  fome 
regular  periodical  returns,  wx  could  not  meafure  our- 
felves,  or  fignify  to  others,  the  length  of  any  duration, 
though  at  the  fame  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  mo- 
tion as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular 
and  apparently  equidiftant  revolutions.  But  the  diffe- 
rent meafures  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  ac- 
count of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  dura- 
tion, which  is  the  thing  to  be  meafured  ;  no  more  than 
the  different  ftandards  of  a  foot  and "  a  cubit  alter  the 
notion  of  extenfion  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  thofe 
different  meafures. 

Our  meafure  §•  ^4.  The  mind  having  once  got  fuch 
of  time  ap-  a  meafure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolution 
plicable  to  of  the  fun.  Can  apply  that  meafure  to  du- 
fo^^tkn'"^^'     ration,  wherein  that  meafure  itfelf  did  not 

exift,  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its 
being,  it  had  nothing  to  do  :  for  fhould  one  fay,  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  the  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether 
as  intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  though  there  were  fo  far  back  no  motion  of 
the  fun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian 
period  be  fuppofcd  to  begin  feveral  hundred  years  be- 
fore 
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fore  there  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years, 
marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  fun ;  yet  we 
reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  meafure  durations  as  well, 
as  if  really  at  that  time  the  fun  had  exifled,  and  kept 
the  fame  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of 
duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  is 
as  eaiily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where 
no  fun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard, 
taken  from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts 
to  diflances  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where 
are  no  bodies  at  all. 

§,  25.  For  fuppofmg  it  were  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from 
this  place  to  the  remoteft  body  of  the  univerfe  (for,  be- 
ing finite,  it  mult  be  at  a  certain  diftance)  as  we  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  from  this  time  to  the  firfl  exiflence  of  any  body 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts, 
apply  this  meafure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the 
creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion, 
as  we  can  this  meafure  of  a  mile  to  fpace  beyond  the 
utmoft  bodies  ;  and  by  the  one  meafure  duration  where 
there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure 
fpace  in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

§.  26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way 
of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  fhould  not, 
viz.  that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite  ;  I 
anfwer,  that  to  my  prefent  purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in 
this  place,  to  make  ufe  of  arguments,  to  evince  the 
world  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extenfion  ;  but 
it  being  at  leaft  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have 
certainly  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one 
hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrary  :  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  con- 
ceive in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not 
of  all  duration,  and  fo  may  come  to  a  fbop  and  non 
ultra  in  his  confideration  of  motion.  So  alfo  in  his 
thoughts  he  may  fet  limits  to  body,  and  the  extenfion 
belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  fpace  where  no  body  is  ;  the 
utmoll  bounds  of  fpace  and  duration  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  utrriofil^ounds  of  num- 
ber 
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bcr  arc  beyond  the  largefl  comprehcnfion  of  the  mind  5 
and  all  for  the  fame  rcafon,  as  we  lliall  fee  in  another 
place. 

Eternlrv  ^'   ^'^'   ^-^  ^^^  ^^^^^  means  therefore,  and 

from  the  fame  original  that  we  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  alfo  that  idea  which  we 
call  eternity  ;  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  fuccellion 
and  duration,  by  rcHccUng  on  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas,  cauied  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of  , 
thofe  ideas  coming  conltantly  of  themfelves  into  our 
waking  thoughts,  or  elfe  caufed  by  external  objeds  fuc- 
ceiliveiy  affee'ting  our  fenfes  ;  and  having  from  the  re- 
volutions of  the  fun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of 
duration,  we  can,  in  our  thoughts,  add  fuch  lengths  of 
duration  to  one  another,  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and 
apply  them,  fo  added,  to  durations  paft  or  to  come  : 
and  this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or 
limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply  thus  the 
length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  to  duration, 
fuppofed  before  the  fun's,  or  any  other  motion  had  its 
being ;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or  abfurd,  than  to 
apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  fliadow  one 
hour  to-day  upon  the  fun-dial  to  the  duration  of  fome-^ 
thing  lad  night,  v.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is 
now  abfolutely  feparate  from  all  achial  motion  :  and  it 
is  as  impoffible  for  the  duration  of  that  tiame  for  an 
hour  lall  night  to  co-exift  with  any  motion  that  now 
is,  or  for  ever  fhall  be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration, 
that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  co-exilf 
with  the  motion  of  the  fun  now.  But  yet  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  mo-* 
tion  of  the  fliadow  on  a  dial  between  the  marks  of  two 
hours,  I  can  as  diilindly  meafure  in  my  thoughts  the 
duration  of  that  candle-light  laft  night,  as  1  can  the 
duration  of  anv  thinia:  tliat  does  now  exilt:  And  it  is  no 
more  than  to  think,  that  had  the  fun  Ihone  then  on  the 
dial,  and  moved  after  the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the 
fliadow  on  the  dial  v/ould  have  paiTed  from  one  hour- 
line  to  another,  whiltl  that  tiame  of  the  candle  lalled. 

§.   28.   The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,    being 
only  the  idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical 

regular 
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regular  motions^  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all 
at  once  exifl^  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in 
my  memory  derived  from  my  fenfes  or  reflection  ;  I 
can  with  the  fame  eafe,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  apply 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent  to  all  m.anner 
of  motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute, 
or  a  day,  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  fun  is  in.  All  things  paft  are  equally  and 
perfectly  at  reft  ;  and  to  this  way  of  conlideration  of 
them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  but  yefterday  •-  the  meafuring  of 
any  duration  by  fome  motion  depending  not  at  all  on 
the  real  co-exiftence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or 
any  other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear 
idea  of  the  length  of  fome  periodical  knovrn  motion,  or 
other  intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying 
that  to  the  duration  of  the  thing  I  would  meafure. 

§.  29.  Hence   we  fee,  that  fome  men   imagine  the 
duration  of  the  world,   from  its   firft  exiftence  to  this 
prefent  year  1689,  ^^  ^^y(^  been  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  years,  or  equal  to   five  thoufand 
iix  hundred  and  thirty-nine   annual  revolutions  of  the 
fun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more  ;  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  who  in  the  time   of  Alexander  counted  twenty- 
three  thoufand  years  from  the  reign  of  the  fun  ,•  and  the 
Chinefe  now,  who  account  the   world  three  millions, 
two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  years  old,  or  more: 
which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 
computation,  though  I  fhould   not  believe  to  be  true, 
yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  un- 
derftand,  and  fay  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  un- 
derftand,    that    Methufalem's    life    was    longer    than 
Enoch's.     And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  five  thou- 
fand Iix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ihould  be  true,   (as   it 
may  be  as  well  as  any  other  afligned)    it  hinders   not  at 
all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  v/hen  they  make  the 
world  one  thoufand   years  older,  firrce  every  one  may 
with  the  fame  facility  imagine  (I  do  not  fay  believe)  the 
world  to  be  fifty  thoufand  years  old,  as   five  thoufand 
iix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  and  may  as  v/ell  conceive 
the  duration  of  fifty  thoufand  years,  as  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirtv-nine.     Whereby  it  appears,  that 

Vol.  L  '  N  to 
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to  the  meafuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it 
is  not  requifite  that  that  thing  Ihould  be  co-exiftcnt  to 
the  motion  we  meafure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revo- 
lution ;  but  it  fuffices  to  this  purpofe,  that  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appear- 
ances, which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration, 
with  which  the  motion  or  appearance  never  co-exifted. 

§.  30.  For  as  in  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  delivered 
by  Mofes,  I  can  imagine  that  light  exifled  three  days 
before  the  fun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  think- 
ing, that  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  fun  was  cre- 
ated, was  fo  long  as  (if  the  fun  had  moved  then,  as  it 
doth  now)  would  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  di- 
urnal revolutions ;  fo  by  the  fame  way  I  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  chaos,  or  angels  being  created,  before  there 
was  either  light,  or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thoufand  years.  For  if  I 
can  but  confidcr  duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before 
either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I.  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  fixty  ;  and  by  the  fame  w^ay 
of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  c.  fuch  or  fuch 
parts  of  the  fun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period, 
whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  fup- 
pofe  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  fuch  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilft  I  will  :  which  I  think  is  the 
notion  we  have  of  eternity,  of  w  hofe  infinity  we  have  no 
other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

§.31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofc 
two  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before-mentioned,  viz. 
refledlion  and  fenfation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and 
the  meafures  of  it. 

For,  firft,  by  obferving  what  palTcs  in  our  minds, 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  conflantly  fome  vanilh, 
and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  fuc^ 
ceflion. 

Secondly,  By  obferving  a  diflance  in  the  parts  of  thi« 
fucceflion,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  By  fenfation  obferving  certain  appearancci, 
at  certain  regular  and  fccming  equidifbant  periods,  wc 
get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  meafurcji.  of  duration, 
as  minutes,  hours,  days,,  ycars^  6cc. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafurcs  of 
time,  or  ideas  of  llated  length  of  duration  in  our 
minds,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine 
duration,  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exift ; 
and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  {qvctx 
years  hence. 

Fifthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length 
of  time  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as 
we  will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to 
another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  fuch  addi- 
tion any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to 
which  we  can  always  add;  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity, as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls,  as  well 
as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  muft  necef- 
farily  have  always  exifted. 

Sixthly,  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  duration, 
as  fct  out  by  periodical  meafures,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 


C    H    A    P.       XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expaiifion,  confidered  together. 

§.  I .  rp  H  O  U  G  H  we  have  in  the  prece-    ^^^^       ^^^ 

JL  dent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  qf  greater 
on  the  conliderations  of  fpace  and  duration  ;  and  lefs. 
yet  they  being  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  have 
fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
ufe  for  their  illuftration ;  and  we  may  have  the  more 
clear  and  diftind:  conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  view 
of  them  together.  Diftance  or  fpacc,  in  its  fimple  ab- 
llradl  conception,  to  avoid  confufion,  I  call  expaniion, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  exteniion,  which  by  fome  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  this  diflance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts  of 
matter,  and  fo  includes,  or  at  lead  intimates  the  idea  of 
body  :  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  diflance  includes  no 
fuch  thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  expanfion  to  fpacc, 
becaufe  fpace  is  often  applied  to  diftance  of  fleeting 
fuccefTive  parts^  which  never  exifl  together,  as  well  as 
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to  thofc  which  arc  permanent.  In  both  thefe  (viz.  ex* 
panfion  and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea 
of  continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  lefs  quanti- 
ties :  for  a  man  has  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  difference 
of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and 
a  foot. 

§.   2.  The  mind,   having  got  the  idea  of 

not^bou'^^ed  ^^^^  ^^"g^^  ^f  ^^^y  P^^t  of  expanfion,  let  it 
by  matter.  bc  a  fpan,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you 
will,  can,  as  has  been  faid,  repeat  that  idea  ; 
and  fo,  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length, 
and  make  it  equal  to  tv.o  fpans,  or  two  paces,  and  fo 
as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  dillance  of  any  parts 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafe  thus,  till  it 
amounts  to  the  difiance  of  the  fun,  or  remoteft  ftar. 
J3y  fuch  a  progreffion  as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  place 
where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pafs 
beyond  all  thofe  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  lliop  its 
going  on,  either  in,  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  w^e 
tan  ealily  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  folid  ex- 
tenfion  ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at  :  but  when  the  mind  is  there, 
it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progrefs  into  this  endlefs 
expanfion  ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any 
end.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
body,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God 
within  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whofe  under- 
ftanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wifdom,  feems 
to  have  other  thoughts,  when  he  fays,  *'  heaven,  and 
'^  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee  :'*  and  he, 
I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  capacity  of 
his  own  underflanding,  who  perfuades  himfelf,  that  he 
can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exifts,  or 
imagine  any  expanfion  where  he  is  not. 
Norduration  §:  3-  J^ft  fo  is  it  in  duration.  The  mind, 
by  motion.  having  got  the  idea  of  *any  length  of  dura- 
tion, can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it, 
not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  exiffence  of 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  all  the  meafures  of  time,  taken 
from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions. 
But  yet  every  one  eafily  admits,  that  though  we  make 

duration 
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duration  boundlefs,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  ex- 
tend it  beyond  all  being.  God,  every  one  eafily  allows, . 
fills  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reafon,  why  any 
one  fhould  doubt,  that  he  likewife  fills  immenfity.  His 
infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundlefs  one  way  as  ano- 
ther; and  methinks  it  afcribes  a  little  too  much  to  mat- 
ter, to  fay,  where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing. 

§.  4.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the 
reafon  why  every  one  familiarly,  and  with-  ^^^^  "^^^ 
out  the  leafl:  hefitation,  fpeaks  of,  and  fup-  admit  infinite 
pofes  eternity,  and  flicks  not  to  afcribe  in-  durationthaa 
finity  to  duration ;  but  it  is  with  more  ^finite  ex- 
doubting  and  referve,  that  many  admit,  or  P^"  ^°"* 
fuppofe  the  infinity  of  fpace.  The  reafon  whereof  feems 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and  extenfion  being  ufed 
as  names  of  aftedlions  belonging  to  other  beings,  we 
eafily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  doing  fo  :  but  not  attributing  to  him  extenfion, 
but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to 
doubt  of  the  exiflence  of  expanfion  without  matter  ;  of 
w^hich  alone  we  com^monly  fuppofe  it  an  attribute. 
And  therefore  when  men  purfue  their  thoughts  of  fpace, 
they  are  apt  to  ftop  at  the  confines  of  body  ;  as  if  fpace 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther.  Or 
if  their  ideas  upon  confideration  carry  them  farther, 
yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  univerfe 
imaginary  fpace  ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  becaufe  there  is 
no  body  exifting  in  it.  Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  meafured 
by,  they  never  term  imaginary ;  becaufe  it  is  never  fup- 
pofed  void  of  fome  other  real  exiflence.  And  if  the 
names  of  things  may  at  all  diredl  our  thoughts  towards 
the  originals  of  men's  ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
may  very  much)  one  may  have  occafion  to  think  by  the 
name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  exiflence,  with 
a  kind  of  refiflance  to  any  deflrucftive  force,  and  the 
continuation  of  folidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with,  and,  if  we  Avill  look  into  the  minute  anatomical 
parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  from,  hardnefs)  were 
thought  to  have  fome  analogy,  and  gave  occafion  to 
words,  fo  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum  efle.     And 
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that  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardncfs,  as  well 
as  that  of  exigence,  we  fee  in  Horace,  epod.  xvi. 
*'  ferro  duravit  fecula."  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is 
certain,  that  whoever  purfucs  his  own  thoughts,  will  find 
them  fometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body 
into  the  infinity  of  fpace  or  cxpanfion  ;  the  idea  whereof 
is  difli net  and  feparate  from  body,  and  all  other  things  : 
which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafe)  be  a  fubjed  of  farther 
meditation, 
rr-      .  J  ^.    ^.  Time  in  p^eneral  is  to  duration,  as 

Time  to  du-  ,         ~^  i-    ^        n-i_  r  u       r 

ration  is  as        place  to  expanuon.      1  hey  are  lo  much  oi 

place  to  ex-  thofe  boundlefs  oceans  of  eternity  and  im- 
panfion.  menfity,  as  is  fct  out  and  diftinguiHied  from 

the  reft,  as  it  were  by  land-marks  ;  and  fo  are  made  ufe 
of  to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite  real  beings,  in  re- 
fpedt  one  to  another,  in  thofe  uniform  infinite  oceans  of 
duration  and  fpace.  Thefe  rightly  confidered  are  only 
ideas  of  determinate  diftances,  from  certain  known 
points  fixed  in  diftinguifiiable  fenfible  things,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  keep  the  fame  diflance  one  from  another. 
From  fuch  points  fixed  in  fenfible  beings  we  reckon, 
and  from  them  we  meafure  our  portions  of  thofe  infi- 
nite quantities  ;  \vhich,  fo  confidered,  are  that  which 
we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and  fpace  being 
in  them.felves  uniform  and  boundlefs,  the  order  and  po- 
fition of  things,  without  fuch  known  fettled  points, 
w^ould  be  loft  in  them  ;  and  all  things  would  lie  jum- 
bled in  an  incurable  confufion. 

Time  and  ^*  ^'  "^^^  ^^^  place,    taken   thus   for 

place  are  ta-  determinate  diftinguifliable  portions  of 
ken  for  fo  thofe  infinite  abyfles  of  fpace  and  duration, 
Sef  af  a^re  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  fuppofed  to  be  diftinguiftied 
^et  out  by  the  from  the  reft  by  marks,  and  known  boun- 
exiftence  and  daries,  have  each  of  them  a  two-fold  ac- 
motionofbo-     ceptation. 

Firft,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken 
for  fo  much  of  infinite  duration,  as  is  meafurcd  by,  and 
co-exiftent  with  the  exiftence  and  motions  of  the  great 
■bodies  of  the  uni  vcrfc,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thingof  them: 
aod  in  this  fcnfe  iime  beirins  and  ends  with  the  frame 

of 
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of  this  fenfible  world,  as  in  thefe  phrafes  before-men- 
tioned, before  all  time,  or  when  time  fhall  be  no  more. 
Place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  for  that  portion  of 
infinite  fpace,  which  is  polfefTed  by,  and  comprehended 
within  the  material  world  ;  and  is  thereby  diftinguifhcd 
from  the  reft  of  expanfion  ;  though  this  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  extcnfion,  than  place.  Within  thefe 
two  are  confined,  and  by  the  obfervable  parts  of  them 
are  meafured  and  determined,  the  particular  time  or 
duration,  and  the  particular  extenfion  and  place,  of  all 
corporeal  beings. 

§.  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  w^ord  time     Sometimes 
is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  is  applied   to     for  fo  much 
parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  wer6    of  either,  as 
really  difting-uifhed   and  meafured  out  by     ^'edefignby 

.  mes lures  ts- 

this  real  exiftence,  and  periodical  motions     ^en  from  the 

of  bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  bulk  or  mo- 
beginning  to  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafbns,  ^}9^  °^  ^^' 
and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accord- 
ingly our  meafures  of  time  :  but  fuch  other  portions  too 
of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occafion,  do  fuppofe  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  mea- 
fured time  ;  and  fo  confider  them  as  bounded  and  de- 
termined. For  if  we  ihould  fuppofe  the  creation,  or 
fall  of  the  angels,  w^as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian 
period,  we  fhduld  fpeak  properly  enough,  and  ihould 
fee  underftood,  if  we  faid,  it  is  a  longer  time  fince  the 
creation  of  angels,  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
{tvcn  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  years :  whereby 
we  would  miark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftinguiflied 
duration,  as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and  would  have  ad- 
mitted feven  thoufand  {\x  hundred  and  forty  annual  re- 
volutions of  the  fun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does. 
And  thus  likewife  v/e  fometimes  fpeak  of  place,  dif- 
tance,  or  bulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world,  when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that  fpace 
as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  af- 
figned  dimenfions,  as  a  cubick  foot;  or  do  fuppofe  a 
point  in  it  at  fuch  a  certain  diftance  from  any  part  of 
the  univerfe, 
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They  belong         §•   ^'  Where  and  when  are  queflions  be- 
to  all  beings,     longing  to  all  finite  exigences,  and  are  by 
us  always  reckoned  from  fome  known  parts  of  this  fen- 
fible  world,  and  from  fome  certain  epochs  marked  out 
to  us  by  the  motions  obfervable  in  it.     Without  fome 
fuch  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  lofi:  to  our  finite  underfiandings,  in  the  boundlefs  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  cxpanfion  ;  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  ex- 
tent belong  only  to  the  Deity.     And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  ^o 
often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we  would  con- 
fider  them  either  abfiradlly  in  themfelves,  or  as  any  way 
attributed  tQ  the  firfl:  incomprehenfible  being.       But 
when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  the  exten- 
fion  of  any  body  is  fo  much  of  that  infinite  fpace,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  body  takes  up.     And  place  is   the  po- 
lition  of  any  body,  when  confidered  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  fomx  other.     As  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite 
duration,    which  pallcs   during   the   exigence   of  that 
thing  ;  fo  the  time  when  the  thing  exifi:ed  is  the  idea 
of  that  fpace  of  duration   which  pafled  between  fome 
known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of 
that  thing.     One  iliows  the  difcance  of  the  extremities 
of =.:(.hc  bulk  or  exifi:ence  of  the  fame  thing,  as  that  it 
is  a  foot  fquarc,  or  lafted  two  years  ;  tlie  other  iTiows 
the  diftance  of  it   in  place,   or  exiftence,  from  other 
fixed  points  of  fpace  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
miiddle  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  or  the   firfl  degree   of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  period  :  all  which  difiances  we  mea- 
fure  by  pre-conceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  fpace 
and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees  ;  and 
in  the  ether,  minutes,  days,  and  years.  Sec. 
All  the  parts         §•  9-  There  is  one   thing  more  wherein 
cfexteniloa      fpacc  and   duration   have    a  great  confor- 
aie  extcn-        j^^;^^.     ^^^  j-j^^j.   -^    thouph  they  are  iufily 

jion;  ;!nd  all  (  ,  '  y-         i       -j  i 

thepartbof  reckoned  amonglt  our  fim.ple  idea.s,  yet 
(iurarion  ;ire  none  of  the  diftincl  ideas  we  have  of 
duration.  either    is    without    all    manner    of    ccm- 

pofition  ; 
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polition  * ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to 
conlifl:  of  parts  :  but  their  parts  being  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder 
them  not  from  having  a  place  amongfl:  limple  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  extenfion  or  duration,  as  excluded  divifibility, 
that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indiviliblc  unit,  or  idea  ; 
by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  extenfion  and  duration.  But  iince  the  mind  is 
not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  fpace  without  parts  ; 
inftcad  thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  meafures, 
which  by  familiar  ufe,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted 
themfelves  on  the  memory,  (as  inches  and  feet ;  or 
cubits  and  parafangs  ;  and  fo  feconds,  minutes,  hours, 
days,  arid  years  in  duration  :)  the  mind  makes  ufe,  I 
fay,  of  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  as  fimple  ones ;  and  thefe 
are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  v/hich  the  mind> 
upon  occalion,  makes   by  the  addition  of  fuch  known 

leng-ths 


*  It  has  been  objeded  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  fpace  confifts  of  parts, 
as  it  is  confeffed  in  this  place,  helhould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  num- 
ber of  fimple  ideas ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  what  he  fays 
elfewhere,  that  a  fimple  idea  is  uncompcuinded,  and  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not 
diftinguiiliable  into  diuerent  ideas.  It  is  farther  objeded,  that  Mr, 
Locke  has  not  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  where 
he  begins  to  fpeak  of  fimple  ideas,  an  exaft  definition  of  what  he  under- 
flands  by  the  word  fimple  ideas.  To  thefe  difficulties  Mr.  Locke  an- 
fwers  thus :  To  begin  with  the  lail,  he  declares,  that  he  has  not  treated 
his  fubjed  in  an  order  perfeftly  fcholaftic,  having  not  had  much  fami- 
liarity with  thofe  fort  of  books  during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  re- 
membering at  all  the  method  in  v/hich  they  are  written  ;  and  therefore 
his  readers  ought  not  to  expetft  definitions  regularly  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  fubjeft,  Mr.  Locke  contents  himfelf  to  employ  thev, 
principal  terms  that  he  ufes,  fo  that  from  his  ufe  of  them  the  reader  may 
eafily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.  But  with  refped  to  the  terni, 
fimple  idea,  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  define  that  in  the  place  cited  in  the 
objeftion ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  fupply  that  defed.  The 
queflion  then  is  to  know,  whether  the  idea  of  extenfion  agrees  with  this 
definition  ?  which  will  effeftually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  underflood  in  the 
fenfe  which  Mr.  Locke  had  principally  in  his  view  ;  for  that  compofition 
which  he  defigned  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  compofition  of 
different  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  compofition  of  the  fam.ekindin  a 
thing  whofe  effence  confifts  in  having  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  where  yoa 
can  never  come  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  compofition.     So 

that 
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lengths  which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  ordinary  fmallcfl:  meafure  we  have  of  either  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  divifion 
would  reduce  them  into  lefs  fractions.  Though  on 
both  fides,  both  in  addition  and  divifion,  either  of  fpacc 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  confideration  becomes 
very  big  or  very  fniall,  its  precife  bulk  becomes  very 
obfcure  and  confufed  ;  and  it  is  the  num.ber  of  its  re- 
peated additions  or  divilions,  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  difiind:.  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
let  his  thoughts  loofe  in  the  vafl  cxpanfion  of  fpace,  or 
divifibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  du- 
ration too;  and  every  part  of  exteniion  is  extenfion, 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  divifion  in  infi^ 
jiitum.  But  the  leaft  portions  of  either  of  them,  where- 
of we  have  clear  and  diflincl  ideas,  may  perhaps  be 
fittefl  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  of 
that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  fpace. 


that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  confifts  in  having  partes  extra  partes,  (as  the 
fcbools  fpeak)  it  is  always,  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  fimple  idea;  be- 
caufe  the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes  cannot  be  refolved  into  two 
other  ideas.  For  the  remainder  of  the  objcftion  made  to  Mr.  Locke, 
with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  extenfion,  Mr.  Locke  was  aware  of  it,  as 
tnay  be  feen  in  §.  9.  chap.  15;.  of  the  fecond  book,  where  he  fays,  that 
**  the  leaft  portion  of  fpace  or  extenfion,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  and 
**  diftinft  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fitteft  to  be  confidered  by  us  as  a  fim- 
•*  pie  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  fpace  and 
•*  extenfion  are  made  up.'*  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  very 
fitly  be  called  a  fimple  idea,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  idea  of  fpace  that  the  mind 
can  form  to  itfelf,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  lefs, 
whereof  it  has  in  itfelf  any  determined  perception.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  fimple  idea ;  and  that  is  fufficient  to  take 
a^vay  this  objedion :  for  it  is  not  the  defign  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  place, 
to  difcourfe  of  any  thing  but  concerning  the  idea  of  the  mind.  But  if 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  clear  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  more 
to  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  is  fo  peculiar  that  it  cannot  ex- 
aflly  agree  with  the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  fp 
that  it  differs  in  fome  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  it 
is  better  to  leave  it  there  expofed  to  this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new 
divifion  in  his  favour.  It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  meaning 
can  be  underftood.  It  is  very  common  to  obferve  intelligible  difcourfes 
fpoiled  by  too  much  fubtilty  in  nice  divifions.  We  ought  to  put  things 
together  as  well  as  we  can,  dodrinas  causa  ;  but,  after  all,  feveral  things 
Will  not  be  bundled  up  together  under  our  t^rms  and  ways  of  fpeaking, 

cxtenfioHj 
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extcnfion,  and  duration,  are  made  up,  and  into  which 
they  can  again  be  didindily  refolvcd.  Such  a  fmall  part 
in  duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary 
fuccelTion  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name, 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  fenliblc 
point,  meaning  thereby  the  lead  particle  of  matter  or 
fpace  w^e  can  difcern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  mi- 
nute, and  to  the  fharpell  eyes  feldom  Ich  than  thirty  fc* 
conds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

§.  10.  Expanfion  and  duration  have  this  Their  ^sarts 
farther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  infeparablc. 
conlidered  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not 
feparable  one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought : 
though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  vjt  take  our 
meafure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  w^hence  wc 
take  the  meafure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and 
feparated  ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  reil,  and  the  other  i^ 
by  fleep,  which  we  call  reft  too. 

§.  II.  But  there  is  this  manifeft  dif-  Duration  1$ 
ference  between  them,  that  the  ideas  of  as  a  line,  ex- 
length,  which  w^e  have  of  expanlion,  are  panfion  as  a 
turned  every  v/ay,  and  fo  make  figure,  and  ^^^^^• 
breadth,  and  thicknefs ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  w^rc 
the  length  of  one  ftraight  line,  extended  in  infinitum, 
not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure  ;  but  is 
one  common  meafure  of  all  exiftence  whatfoever,  where- 
in all  things,  whilfi:  they  exift,  equally  partake.  For 
this  prefent  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comxprehends  that  part  of 
their  exiftence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one 
fingle  being ;  and  wx  may  truly  fay,  they  all  exift  in  the 
fame  moment  of  time.  Whether  angels  and  fpirits  have 
any  analogy  to  this,  in  refpecl  of  expanfion,  is  beyond 
my  comprehenfion :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  un- 
derftandings  and  comprehenfixOns  fuited  to  our  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings ;  it  is  near  as  hard 
to  conceive  any  exiftence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  with  a  perfed  negation  of  all  manner  of  expan- 
fion : 
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fion;  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  exigence,  with 
a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration ;  and  there- 
fore what  fpirits  have  to  do  with  fpace,  or  how  they 
communicate  in  it,  we  know  not.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  bodies  do  each  iingly  pofTefs  its  proper  portion  of 
it,  according  to  the  extent  of  folid  parts  ;  and  thereby 
exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  fhare  in  that 
particular  portion  of  fpace,  whilft  it  remains  there. 

T^      .     ,  §.   12.  Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part 

Duration  has         -  'T      .      ,      .  ,  *    ,  ^  .  -  .        ^, .  _ 

never  two         oi  1^,  is  the  idea  we  have  oi  perilning  dif- 
partstoge-        tance,  of  which  no    two    parts  exift  toge- 
ther, expan-     i^^Xy  but  follow  each  other  in  fucceflion  ; 
ther.^      ^  "     ^^  expanfion  is  the  idea  of  lafting  diftance, 
all  whofe  parts  exift  together,  and  are  not 
capable  of  fucceflion.     And  therefore  though  wx  cannot 
conceive  any  duration  without  fuccefllon,  nor  can  put  it 
together  in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exift 
to-morrow,   or  poftefs  at  once  more  than  the  prefent 
moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man, 
or  any  other  finite  being.     Becaufe  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge,    or  power,  all  paft  and   future 
things  :  his  thoughts  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  he  knows 
not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.     What  is  once 
paft  he  can  never  recal  ;  and  what  is  yet  to  come  he 
cannot  make  prefent.     What  I  fay  of  man  I  fay  of  all 
finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meaneft 
creature,  in  comparifon  with  God  himfelf.     Finite  of 
any   magnitude  holds    not   any  proportion   to  infinite. 
God's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite 
knowledge,  and  infinite  power,  he  fees  all  things  paft 
and   to  come  ;  and  they  are  no  more  diftant  from  his 
knowledge,    no  farther  removed  from  his   fight,   than 
the  prefent :  they  all  lie  under  the  fame  view  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  cannot  m.ake  exift  each  moment  he 
picafcs.     For  the  exiftence  of  all  things  depending  upon 
his  good-pleafiirc,  all  things  exift  every  moment  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  exift.     To  conclude,  expanfion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  compr(::hend  each 
Other ;  every  parr  of  fpace  being  in  every  part  of  du- 
ration. 
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ration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of  ex- 
panlion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  dillindt  ideas  is, 
I  fuppofe,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety 
we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
fpeculation. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Number. 

§ .  I .     A   M  O  N  G  S  T  all  the  ideas  we  have,     j^^^^^^  ^^^ 
Jl\.  as  there  is  none  fuggefled  to  the     fimj^cft^and 
mind  by  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more     moil  univer- 
limple,  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.     It  has     ^^^  ^^^* 
no  fhadow  of  variety  or  compofition  in  it ;  tYtij  ob- 
ject our  fenfes  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our 
underftandings,  every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this 
idea  along  with  it.     And  therefore  it  is  the  mofi:  inti- 
mate to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement 
to  all  other  things,   the  moft  univerfal  idea  we  have. 
For  number    applies    itfelf   to    men,    angels,    adions, 
thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exift,  or  can  be 
imagined. 

§.  2.  By  repeating  this  idea  in  our  minds,  its  mode, 
and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  niade  by  ad- 
come  by  the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  ^^"°"' 
it.  Thus  by  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex 
idea  of  a  couple  ;  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  we 
have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen  ;  and  ^o  of  a  fcore,  or 
a  million,  or  any  other  number, 

§.  3.  The  fimple  m.odes  of  numbers  are      ^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  all  other  the   mofb  diftinci: ;    every  the     diflina. 
leaf!:  variation,  which  is  an   unit,    making 
each  cgmibination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
approacheth  neareft  to  it,  as  the  mofr  remote :  two  being 
as  diftincl  from  one,   as  two  hundred  ;  and  the  idea  of 
two  as  diftincl  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.     This  is  not 
fo  in  other  fimple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy, 

nor 
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nor  perhaps  pofTiblc  for  us  to  diflinguifh  betwixt  two 
approaching  ideas,  wjiich  yet  arc  really  different.  For 
who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it ; 
or  can  form  diltindl  ideas  of  every  the  leaft  excefs  in 
extenfion  ? 

Therefore  ^*  ^'  "^^^  clcarncfs    and   diftindlnefs   of 

ilcraonflra-  c^ch  modc  of  number  from  all  others,  even 
tionsinnum-  thofe  that  approach  neareff,  makes  me  apt 
bers  themoft  ^^  think  that  demonftrations  in  numbers,  if 
prcci  e,  ^^_^  ^^^  ^^^  more  evident  and  exadt  than  in 

extenfion,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  ufe,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Becaufe  the 
ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precife  and  diflinguifliable 
than  in  extenfion,  where  every  equality  and  excefs  are 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  or  meafured ;  becaufe  our 
thoughts  cannot  in  fpace  arrive  at  any  determined  fmall- 
jiefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit ;  and  there- 
fore the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  leaft  excefs 
cannot  be  difcovered :  which  is  clear  otherwife  in  num- 
ber, where,  as  has  been  faid,  ninety-one  is  as  diflin- 
guifhable  from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thoufand,  though 
ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excefs  to  ninety.  But 
it  is  not  fo  in  extenfion,  where  whatfoever  is  more  than 
juft  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  diftinguifliable  from  the 
fbandard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which  ap- 
pear of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the 
other  by  innumerable  parts  ;  nor  can  any  one  aflign  an 
angle,  which  fliall  be  the  next  biggefl:  to  a  right  one. 
Names  ne-  §•   5-  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faid, 

ceflaiy  to  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  ano- 
numbcrs.  ^\^^^  ViXvM,   we  make  thereof  one  coUedive 

idea,  marked  by  the  name  two.  And  whofoever  can 
do  this,  and  proceed  on  llill,  adding  one  more  to  the 
laft  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  feveral 
colledions  of  units,  diflinguifhed  one  from  another,  as 
far  as  he  hath  a  feries  of  names  for  following  numbers, 
and  a  memory  to  retain  that  feries,  with  their  feveral 
names  :  all  numeration  being  but  ftill  the  adding  of  one 
unit  more,  and  giving,  to  the  whole  together,  as  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  in  one  idea,  a  new  or  diflind:  name  or  fign, 
w  hereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after,  and 
diilinguifh  it  from  every  fmallcr  or  greater  multitude 
of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo 
to  two,  and  fo  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  ftill  with 
him  the  ditlindl  names  belonging  to  every  progreilioni 
and  fo  again,  by  fubtravfting  an  unit  from  each  collec- 
tion, retreat  and  lefTen  them  ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas 
of  numbers  within  the  compafs  of  his  language,  or  for 
which  he  hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more. 
For  the  feveral  fimple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our 
minds  but  fo  many  combinations  of  units,  which  have 
no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  but 
more  or  lefs,  names  or  marks  for  each  diliind:  combi- 
nation feem  more  necelTary  than  in  any  other  fort  of 
ideas.  For  w  ithout  fuch  names  or  marks  we  can  hardly 
well  make  nit  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  efpccially 
where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multi- 
tude of  units  ;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or 
mark,  to  diftinguilh  that  precife  colledlion,  will  hardly 
be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confufion. 

§.  6.  This  1  think  to  be  the  reafon,  why  fome  Ame- 
ricans I  have  fpoken  with,  (w^ho  wTre  otherwife  of 
quick  and  rational  parts 'enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 
hy  any  means  count  to  one  thoufand  ;  nor  had  any  dif- 
tind:  idea  of  that  number,  though  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  twenty.  Becaufe  their  language  being 
fcanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  necelTariesJ 
of  a  needy  fimple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  ftand  for  one 
thoufand  ;  fo  that  when  they  were  difcourfed  with  of 
rhofe  greater  numbers,  they  would  fhow  the  hairs  of  their 
head,  to  exprefs  a  great  multitude  which  they  could 
not  number :  which  inability,  I  fuppofe,  proceeded 
from  their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had 
no  names  for  numbers  above  five  ;  any  number  beyond 
that  they  made  out  by  fliowing  their  fingers,  and  the 
lingers  of  others  who  were  prefent  *.     And  I  doubt 
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not  but  we  ourfelvcs  might  diftindly  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  ufually  do,  would  we  find 
out  but  fome  lit  denomination  to  fignify  them  by ; 
whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  millions,  &:c.  it  is  hard  to  go 
beyond  eighteen,  or  at  moft  four  and  twenty  decimal 
progrefiions,  without  confufion.  But  to  fhow  how 
much  diliincl:  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or 
having  ufeful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  fet  all  thefe  fol- 
lowing figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of 
one  number;  v.  g. 


l^oyiiUions. 

OSfUUons. 

ScptilVions, 

Sextilliens. 

^linfrillions, 

857324 

162486 

345896 

437918 

423147 

^atrillions. 

Trillions. 

Billions, 

Millions, 

Units.- 

248106 

235421 

261734 

368149 

623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  Englifli, 
will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil- 
lions, of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the 
fecond  fix  figures.)  In  which  way,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  have  any  diftinguifhing  notions  of  this  number  :  but 
whether,  by  giving  every  fix  figures  a  new  and  orderly 
denomination,  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
figures  in  progreflion,  might  not  eafily  be  counted  dif- 
tindly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to  our^ 
felvcs,  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it 
to  be  confidered.  This  I  mention  only  to  fliow  how 
neceffary  diftindl  names  are  to  numbering,  without  pre-> 
tending  to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 
Why  chil-  §.  7.  Thus  children,   either  for  want  of 

dren  number  names  to  mark  the  fcveral  progrefiions  of 
not  earlier.  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  fliculty  to 
colledt  fcattered  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range 
them  in  a  regular  order,  and  fo  retain  them  in  their 
memories,  as  is  neceiTary  to  reckoning ;  do  not  begin 
to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  or 
fteadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  furniflied 
with  good  ftore  of  other  ideas  :  and  one  may  often  ob- 
ferve  them  difcourfe  and  reafon  pretty  well,  and  have 
very  clear  conceptions  of  feveral  other  things,  before 

they 
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they  can  tell  twenty.  And  fomCj  through  the  default 
of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain  the  feveral  com- 
binations of  numbers,  with  their  names  annexed  in 
their  diilinc^t  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  fo  long  a 
train  of  numeral  progrcHions,  and  their  relation  one 
to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon, 
or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  muft  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with 
the  diftinct  name  or  lign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they 
Hand  marked  in  their  order  ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a 
gap  is  made,  the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progrefs  in 
numbering  can  go  no  farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right, 
it  is  required,  i.  That  the  mind  diftinguifh  carefully 
two  ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  another  only 
by  the  addition  or  fubtraction  of  one  unit.  2.  That 
it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  feveral 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that 
not  confufedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exadt  order, 
that  the  numbers  follow  one  another  :  in  either  of  which, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  buiinefs  of  numbering  will  be 
diffurbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  idea 
of  multitude,  but  the  ideas  necellary  to  diftind  nume- 
ration will  not  be  attained  to. 

§.  8.   This  farther  is  obfervable  in  num- 
bcrs,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes     nJ^aTuKs  all 
ufe  of  in  meafuring  all  things  that  by  us     meafuraljles. 
are  meafurable,   which  principally  are  ex- 
panlion  and  duration ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,   even 
when  applied  to  thofe,  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the 
infinity  of  number.     For  what  elfe  are  our  ideas   of 
eternity  and  imm.enfity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of 
certain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expan- 
lion,  with  the  infinity  of  number,  in  w^hich  w^e  can 
come  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  For  fuch  an  inexhauftible 
flock,    number   (of  all   other  our   ideas)  moft   clearly 
furnifnes  us  v,  ith,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one.     For  let 
a  man  collect  into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleafes,  this   multitude,   how  great  foever,  lelTens  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhauflible  ftock  of  number. 
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where  ftill  there  remains  as  I'liuch  to  be  added,  as  if 
none  were  taken  out.  And  this  cndlefs  addition  or 
addibility  (if  an}' one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers, 
fo  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives 
us  the  clearelf  and  moil  dirtincft  idea  of  infinity  :  of 
which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.      XVII. 

Of  Infinity. 

Infinity,  in      §.  i.T  T  E  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
its  original  Jfl    idea  it   is  to   which  we  give  the 

intention  at-     ^y^y^^^  gf  infinity,  cannot  do  it  better,  than 

tributcd  to  r  ^      ■         '  1  •    n    '         -L         1- 

fpace,  dura-      by  conlidering  to  what   mnnity  is    by  the 
tion  and  mind  more  immediately  attributed,  and  then 

number.  ]^q^-  ^^i^  mind  comcs  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  firft  defignation  only  to  thofe  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution, by  the  addition  or  fubtraclion  of  any  the  lead 
part :  and  fuch  are  the  ideas  of  fpace,  duration,  and 
number,  which  we  have  confidered  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aifured, 
that  the  great  God,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprehenlibly  infinite :  but  yet  when  we 
apply  to  that  firif  and  fupremc  being  our  idea  of  infi- 
nite, in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  pri- 
miarily  in  refpect  of  his  duration  and  ubiquity  ;  and, 
I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  in- 
exhauftible  and  incomprehenlible,  &c.  For,  when  we 
call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infi- 
;  nity,  but  what  carries  with  it  fome  refledlion  on,  and 
imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  ob- 
.  jects  of  God's  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  can 
never  be  fuppofed  fo  great  or  fo  many,  which  thefe 
attributes  will  not  always  furmount  and  exceed,  let  us 

multi- 
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multiply  them  In  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  -with 
all  the  infinity  of  endlefs  number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fay  how  thefe  attx^butes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do, 
without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  poffible  perfec'tion : 
but  this,  I  fay,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and 
thefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

§.2.   Finite  then,  and  infinite,  being  by     The  idea  of 
the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  ex-     finite  eafily 
panfion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be     S^f- 
confidered,   is,    how  the  mind  comes  by  them.     As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difiiculty.     The  ob- 
vious portions  of  extenfion  that  aifecl  our  fenfes,  carry 
with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite  :  and  the  or- 
dinary periods  of  fucceilion,  whereby  we  mealiire  time 
and  duration,  as  hours,  days,   and  years,  are  bounded 
lengths.     The   difficulty    is,    how   we   come    by   thofe 
boundlefs   ideas   of  eternity  and   immenfity,  lince  the 
objecls  we  converfe  with,  come  fo  much  fnort  of  any 
approach  or  proportion  to  that  largenefs. 

§.  J.  F.very  one  that  has  any  idea  of  any  jj^^  ^^,q 
f|-ated  lengths  of  fpace,  as  a  foot,  finds  that  come  by  the 
he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and,  joining  it  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^"fi- 
the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and  "'^^ ' 
by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet  ;  and  fo  on,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of 
the  fame  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleafes  of  doubling  it, 
or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or 
diam.eter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis  magnus  :  for 
whichfoever  of  thefe  he  takes,  and  how  often  ibever  he 
doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that 
after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no 
more  reafon  to  ftop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
fuch  addition,  than  he  was  at  iirft  fetting  out.  The 
power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace  by  farther  additions 
remaining  ftill  the  fame,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  in- 
finite fpace. 

§.  4.   This,    I  think,   is  the  way  whereby 
the  mind  p;ets  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace.     It     9"^  \^^^  ^^ 
is   a  quite  diiterent  conlideration,  to  exa-     jjf^^ 
mine  whether  the  mind  has  the  idea  of  fuch 
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a  boundlefs  fpace  aclually  exifting,  fincc  our  ideas  are 
wot  always  proofs  of  the  exigence  of  things  ;  but  yet, 
fince  this  conies  here  in  our  way,   I   fuppofe  I  may  iay, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  fpace  in  itfelf  is  actually 
boundlefs ;  to  which  imagination,   the  idea  of  fpace  or 
cxpanfion  of  itfelf  naturally   leads   us.     For   it  being 
confidered  by  us,  cipher  as  the  extenfion  of  body,  or 
i%  exifling  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid  matter  taking 
it  up,  (for  of  fuch  a  void   fpace  we  have  not  only  the 
idea,  but  I  have  proved  as  1  think,  from  the  motion  of 
body,  its  neceffary  exigence)  it  is  impofiible  the  mind 
fhould  be  ever  able  to  find  or  fuppofe  any  end  of  it, 
or  be  flopped  any  where  in  its  progrefs  in  this  fpace, 
how  far  focvcr  it  extends  its  thoughts.     Any  bounds 
made   with   body,    even   adamantine   walls,   are   fo  far 
from  putting  a  Hop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progrefs 
in  fpace  and  extenfion,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  en* 
larges  it ;  for  fo  far  as  that  body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one 
can  doubt  of  extenfion :  and  when  we  arc  come  to  the 
utmofb  extremity  of  body,  w  hat  is  there  that  can  there 
put  a  flop,  and  fatisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  tnd  of 
fpace,  when  it  perceives  that  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  ig 
fatisfied  that  body  itfelf  can  move  into  it  ?   For  if  it  be 
neceiTary  for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  fliould  be 
an   empty  fpace,  though  ever    fo   little,  here  amongit 
bodies ;  and  if  it  be  pofTible   for  body  to  move  in  or 
through  that  empty  fpace ;   nay,   it  is  impollible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to   move   but  into  an  empty  fpace  ; 
the  fame  poiribility  of  a   body's    moving   into   a   void 
fpace,  bevond  the  utmoll   bounds  of  body,  as  well  as 
into  a  void  fpace  intcrfpcrfed  amongll  bodies,   will  al- 
w^ays  remain  clear  and  evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure 
fpace,  whether    within  or  beyond   the  confines   of  all 
bodies,  being  exadly  the  fame,  differing  not  in  nature, 
though  in  bulk  ;  and  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  body 
from  moving  into  it.     So  that  wherever  the  mind  places 
itfelf  by  any  thought,  cither  amongft  or  remote  from 
all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea  of  fpace  no-wherc 
find  any  bounds,  any  end  ;  and  fo  mud  necelfarily  con- 
clude it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  it, 
to  be  acWlly  infinite. 
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§.  5.  As  by  the  power  we  find   in  oiir- 
fclves  of  repeating,  as  often  ag  we  will,  any     durauon  ^^ 
idea  of  fpace,  we  get  the  idea  of  immen- 
fity ;  fo,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length 
of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endlefs 
addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 
For  we  find  in  ourfelves,  we  can  no  Yff(M,  come  to  an 
end  of  fuch  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the  end 
of  number,  which  ever)'-  one  perceives  he  cannot.     But 
here  again  it  is  another  queftion,  quite  diticrent  from  our- 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  w-hcthcr  there  were 
any  real  being,  whofe  duration  has  been  eternal.     And 
as  to  this,  I  fay,  he  that  conliders  fomething  now  ex- 
ifting,  muft  necefTarily  come  to  fomething  eternal.     But 
having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  place,  I  fliall  fay  here 
no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  oft  10  lome  other  confidera- 
tions  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

§.6.  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  ^r,  ^.^ 
be  got  from  the  power  we  obferve  in  our-  ideas  are  not 
felves  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  capable  of 
ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded,  "  why  wc  do  Jn^n^^y- 
"  not  attribute  infinite  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofc 
*'  of  fpace  and  duration  ;*'  fmce  they  may  be  as  ealUy^ 
and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as  the  other ;  and 
yet  no-body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs,  or  infi- 
nite whitenefs,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fwect 
or  white,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  yard,  or  a  day  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer,  all  the  ideas  that  arc  confidered  as  hav- 
ing parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  lefs  parts,  afford  us  by  their  repetition  the 
idea  of  infinity;  becaufe  with  this  cndlcfs  repetition, 
there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  fo ;  for  to  the 
largeft  idea  of  extenfion  or  duiration  that  I  at  prefent 
have,  the  addition  of  any  th'e  leaft  part  makes  an  in- 
creafe ;  but  to  the  perfed:eft  idea  I  have  of  the  whitefl 
whitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs  or  equal  whitenefs, 
(and  of  a  whiter  than  1  have,  I  cannot  add  the  idea)  it 
makes  no  increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all :  and 
therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whitenefs,  &c.  are  called 
degrees.     For  thofe  ideas  that  coniift  of  parts  are  capa- 
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hie  of  bcinp:  augincnted  by  every  addition  of  the  leaft 
part  ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one 
parcel  of  fnow  yielded  yefterday  to  our  fight,  and  ano- 
tlier  idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  fnow  you  fee 
to-da)-,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  em- 
bodv,  as  it  \vere,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of 
whitcnefs  is  not  at  all  increafed  ;  and  if  we  add  a  lefs  de- 
<^recof  whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are  fo  far  from  increaf- 
in'T  that  we  diminifh  it.  Thofe  ideas  that  conlift  not  of 
parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  ^^hat  proportion  men 
plcafe,  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what  they  have  received 
by  their  fenfes  ;  but  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being 
capable  of  increafe  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  endlefs  room  for  more  :  nor  can  we  conceive  any 
\\  here  a  flop  to  a  farther  addition  or  progrefiion,  and  fo 
thofe  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought  of 
infinity. 

j..rr  §.  7.   Though   our   idea  of  infinity  arife 

between  infi-  from  the  Contemplation  of  quantity,  and 
nity  of  fpace,  the  cndlefs  incrcafe  the  mind  is  able  to 
and  fpacc  in-  niake  in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  addi- 
tions  or  what  portions  thcreor  it  pleafes  ; 
tct  1  guefs  we  caufe  great  confufion  in  our  thoughts,  when 
we  join  infinity  to  any  fuppofed  idea  of  quantity  the 
mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe  or  rea- 
fon  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  fpace,  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being  as 
I  think,  an  cndlefs  growing  idea,  but  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  w  ill,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjufl  a 
Itanding  mealure  to  a  growing  bulk  ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  infignificant  fubtilty,  if  I  fay  that  wc 
arc  carefully  to  diflinguifh  between  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nity of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite  :  the  firft 
is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progrefTion  of  the  mind, 
over  what  repeated  ideas  of  fpace  it  picafes  ;  but  to  have 
actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  Ipace  infinite,  is  to 
fuppofe  the  mind  already  palTed  over,  and  actually  to 
have  a  view  of  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  fpacc,  which 
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an  endlefs  repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it  j 
which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

§.    8.     This,    perhaps,    will    be    a    little 
plainer,  if  we  conlider  it  in  numbers.     The     ^j^^^^^infi^ 
infinity  of  numbers,  to   the  end  of  whofe     ^^^^  fp^^e. 
addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no  ap- 
proach, eanly  appears  to  any  one  that  refledls  on  it :  but 
how  clear  foever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  abfurdity  of 
the  adlual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.     Whatfbever  po- 
litive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  fpacc,  duration, 
or   number,  let   them  be  ever  fo  great,  they  are   fHll 
finite  ;  but  when  we  fuppofe  an  inexhauftible  remainder, 
from  which   we  remove   all  bounds,    and   wherein    we 
allow  the  mind  an  endlefs  progreffion  of  thought,  with- 
out ever  compleating  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea 
of  infinity  ;  which  though  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear 
when  we  confider  nothing  clfe  in  it  but  the  negation  of 
an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
very  different,  if  not  inconfiftent.     For  let  a  man  frame 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  fpace  or  number,  as  great  as 
he  will ;  it  is  plain  the  mind  refts  and  terminates  in  that 
idea,  w'hich  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
coniifts  in  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progrellion.     And  there- 
fore I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  fo  ealily  confounded,  when 
we   come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite  fpace  or 
duration,  &c.     Becaufe  the  parts  of  fuch  an  idea  not 
being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are,  inconfiftent,  the  one 
fide  or  other  always  perplexes,  whatever  confequences 
we  draw  from  the  other  ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  paf- 
fmg  on  would  perplex  any  one,  who  fliould  argue  from 
fuch  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion 
at  refl: :  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of 
a  fpace,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  a  number  infinite, 
i.  e.  of  a  fpace  or  number  which  the  mind  actually  has, 
and  fo  views  and  terminates  in  ;  and  of  a  fpace  or  num- 
ber, which  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  enlarging  and  pro- 
greffion, it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.     For  how 
large  foever  an  idea  of  fpace  I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is 
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no  larger  than  it  is  that  inllant  that  I  have  it,  though 
I  be  capable  the  next  inftant  to  double  it,  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum :  for  that  alone  is  infinite  Avhich  has  no 
bounds  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our 
thoughts  can  find  none. 

/^     ,  §.  9.   But  of  all  other  ideas,  it  is  num- 

fords  us  the  t)er,  as  I  have  fiiid,  \vhich  I  think  fur- 
cleareft  idea  nifhcs  US  with  the  clearcfl:  and  moll  diftind: 
of  infinity.  j^^^.^  of  infinity  we  are  capable  of.  For  even 
in  fpace  and  duration,  when  the  mind  purfues  the  idea 
of  infinity,  it  there  makes  ufe  of  the  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions of  numbers,  as  of  millions  and  millions  of  miles, 
or  years,  which  arc  fo  many  diftindl  ideas,  kept  beft  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confufed  heap,  wherein  the 
mind  lofes  itfelf ;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as 
many  millions,  6^c.  as  it  pleafes,  of  known  lengths  of 
fpace  or  duration,  the  clcarefl  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity, 
is  the  confufed  incomprehenfible  remainder  of  endlefs 
addible  numbers,  which  affords  no  profpecl  of  Hop  or 
boundary. 

Our  different  ^-  ^^'  ^^  ^^'^^^»  perhaps,  give  us  a  little 
conception  of  farther  light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infi- 
theintinityof  nity,  and  difcover  to  US  that  it  is  nothing 
number,  du-  |^^^  ^j^^  infinity  of  number  applied  to  de- 
ration, and  .  r  1  •  1  V 
expanfion.         termmate  parts,  of  wnich  we  have  m  our 

minds  the  difiinct  ideas,  if  wc  confider, 
that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite, 
whereas  duration  and  cxtenfion  are  apt  to  be  fo ;  w  hich 
arifes  from  hence,  that  in  number  wc  are  at  one  end 
a*  it  were  :  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  lefs  than 
an  unit,  we  there  ftop,  and  are  at  an  end  ;  but  in  ad- 
dition or  increafe  of  number,  we  can  fet  no  bounds. 
And  fo  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating 
with  us,  the  other  is  extended  fiill  forwards  beyond  all 
that  we  can  conceive  ;  but  in  fpace  and  duration  it  is 
otherwife.  For  in  duration  we  confider  it,  as  if  this 
line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate,  and  infinite  length ;  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  rcHed  on  what  confi- 
dcration  he  hath  of  eternity  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  will 
:Qnd  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of 

num- 
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number  both  ways,  a  parte  ante  aud  a  parte  poft,  as 
they  fpeak.  For  when  we  would  coniidcr  eternity,  a 
parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfelvcs 
and  the  prcfent  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  affignablc  portion 
of  duration  pad,  with  a  profpcdt  of  proceeding  in  fuch 
addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number  ?  and  when 
we  would  confider  eternity,  a  parte  poll,  we  jufl  after 
the  fame  rate  begin  from  ourfelvcs,  and  reckon  by  mul- 
tiplied periods  yet  to  come,  iVill  extending  that  line  of 
number,  as  before.  And  thefe  two  being  put  together, 
are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eternity  :  which,  as  wc 
turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  appears 
infinite,  becaufe  we  (iill  turn  that  way  the  infinite  end 
of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  Hi  11  of  adding  more. 

§.  z  I.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  fpace,  wherein  con- 
ceiving ourfelves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do 
on  all  fides  purfue  thofe  indeterminable  lines  of  number ; 
and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourfelves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity 
of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will ; 
and  having  no  more  reafon  to  fet  bounds  to  thofe  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  have  to  fet  bounds  to  number,  we 
have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immenfity. 

§.  T2.  And  fince  in  any  bulk  of  matter  ,  ^  . 
our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  ^bilTtr  *^^^^* 
divilibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent 
infinity  to  us  alfo  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  alfo  of 
number ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  former 
confiderations  of  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  we 
only  ufe  addition  of  numbers  ;  whereas  this  is  like  the 
divilion  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind 
alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions  ;  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  ftill  of  new 
numbers  :  Though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  politive  idea  of  a  fpace  infinitely  great,  than, 
in  the  divilion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a 
body  infinitely  little ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
may  fay,  a  growing  or  fugitive  idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlefs 
progrefTion,  that  can  flop  nowhere. 
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§.  13.  Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to 
No  pofitire  ^^^  ,^j,y  Qi^o  fQ  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he  has  the 
idea  of  infi-  p^fi^^y^  idea  of  an  achial  infinite  number  : 
the  innnity  whercot  hes  only  ni  a  poAver 
flill  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former 
number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  iruch  as  one  will ;  the 
like  alfo  being  in  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration, 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  n^ind  room  for  endlefs 
additions  ;  yet  there  be  thofe  who  imagine  they  have 
pofitive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  fpace.  It  would, 
1  think,  be  enough  to  deftroy  any  fuch  politive  idea  of 
infinite,  to  alk  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add 
to  it  or  no ;  which  would  eafily  fhow  the  miflake  of 
fuch  a  pofitive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  pofitive 
idea  of  anv  fpace  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up, 
and  commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
vards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common  mea- 
iarcs,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  fort  of  quan- 
tities. And  therefore,  fince  an  infinite  idea  of  fpace 
or  duration  mufb  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts, 
it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capa- 
ble fi:ill  of  farther  addition ;  but  not  an  aclual  pofitive 
idea  of  a  number  infinite.-  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  ideas)  can  never 
otherwife  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
docs  ;  which  confifting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one 
to  another,  fuggells  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power 
we  find  we  have  of  ftill  increafing  the  fum,  and  adding 
m.ore  of  the  fame  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer 
iht  end  of  fuch  progrelfion. 

§.  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite 
to  be  pofitive,  feem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  plcafant  argu- 
ment, taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end;  which  being 
Fxegative,  the  negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  con- 
fiders  that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or 
fuperficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be  forward  to 
<->-rant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative  :  and  he  that  per- 
ceives the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  end  is  fomcthing  nnorc  than  a  pure 

ncga- 
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negation.  Nor  is  it_,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare 
negation  of  exiftence,  but  more  properly  the  lafl:  mo- 
ment of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  no- 
thmg  but  the  bare  negation  of  exiflence,  I  am  fure  thcv 
cannot  deny  but  the  beginning  is  the  firft  inftant  of 
being,  and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare 
negation  ;  and  therefore  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea 
of  eternal,  a  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration  without  a 
beginning,  is  but  a  negative  idea. 

§.15.  The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  con-  wh  t*  f 
fefs,  fomething  of  pohtive  in  all  thofe  tive,  what 
things  we  apply  to  it.  When  we  A\'ould  negative,  in 
think  of  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  we  at  ?"^  \^^^  ^^ 
firft  ftep  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea, 
as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which  pof- 
libly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times.  All  that 
we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive,  and 
the  aifemblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas  of 
fpace  or  duration.  But  w^hat  ftill  remains  beyond  this, 
we  have  no  more  a  pofitive  diftincl  notion  of,  than  a 
mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  fea  ;  where  having  let 
down  a  large  portion  of  his  founding-line,  he  reaches 
no  bottom  :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  fo  many 
fathoms,  and  more ;  but  how  much  the  more  is,  he 
hath  no  diftind:  notion  at  all  :  And  could  he  always 
fupply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  link, 
vrithout  ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the 
poilure  of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  pofi- 
tive idea  of  infinity.  In  which  cafe  let  this  line  be 
ten,  or  one  thoufand  fathoms  long,  it  equally  difco- 
vers  what  is  beyond  it  ;  and  gives  only  this  confufed 
and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may 
yet  go  farther.  So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends 
of  any  fpace,  it  has  a  pofitive  idea  of;  but  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  ffill  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. So  much  fpace  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in 
its  contemplation  of  greatnefs,  is  a  clear  picture,  and 
pofitive  in  the  underftanding :  but  infinite  is  ftill 
great;er.  i.  Then  the  idea  of  fo  much  is  pofitive  and 
clear.'     2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  alio  clear,  but  it  is 

but 
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but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.  the  idea  of  fo  much  greater 
as  cannot  be  comprehended  ;  and  this  is  plainly  nega- 
tive, not  pofitivc.     For  he  has  no  pofitivc  clear  idea  of 
the  largenefs  of  any  extenfion,   (which   is  that  fought 
for  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  comprehen- 
five  idea  of  the  dimcnfions  of  it ;  and  fuch  no-body,   i 
think,  pretends  to   in  what  is   infinite.     For  to  fay  a 
man  has  a  politive  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonablc  as  to  fay,  he 
has  the  pofitivc  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  fands 
on  the  fea-fhore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there  be ; 
but  only  that  they   are  more  than  twenty.     For  juft 
fuch  a  perfecft  and  pofitive   idea  has  he  of  an  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  who  fays  it  is  larger  than  the  extent 
or  duration  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thoufand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  pofitive  idea  ;  w  hich  is  all  the  idea,  I  think, 
we  have  of  infinite.     So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofi- 
tive idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obfcurity ;   and  has 
the  indeterminate  confufion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein 
I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity  :  and 
that  cannot  but  be   very  far  from  a  pofitive  complete 
idea,  wherein  the  greateft  part  of  what  I  would  com- 
prehend is  left  out,  under  the  undeterminate   intima- 
tion of  being  llill  greater:  for  to  fay,  that  having  in 
any  quantity  meafured  fo  much,  or  gone  fo  far,  you 
arc  not  yet  at  the  end  ;  is  only  to  fay,  that  that  quan- 
tity is  greater.     So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity  is,  in  other  words  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  big- 
ger :  and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this 
bigger   flill    with    you,    in    all    the    progrcfTions    your 
thoughts  fhall  make  in  quantity ;  and  adding  this  idea 
of  ftill  greater,  to  all   the   ideas  you  have,  or  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have,  of  quantity.     Now  whether  fuch  an 
idea  as  that  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one  to  conlider. 
Wc  have  no         §•  ^^-  ^   ^^  thofe  who  fay  they  have   a 
pofitivc  idea     pofitivc  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea 
of  an  infinite     of  duration   includes    in   it   fuccefiion,    or 
duration.  j^q^- p   jf  j^  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^.j^^y    ought   to    fiiow 

the  difference  of  their   notion  of  duration,  when  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  an  eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite  :  flnce  per- 
haps, there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own 
to  them  their  weaknefs  of  underflanding  in  this  point ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  notion  they  have  of  dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  dura- 
tion, is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was 
yertcrday.  If,  to  avoid  fucceflion  in  external  exiftence, 
they  return  to  the  pundum  ftans  of  the  fchools,  I  fup- 
pofe  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or 
help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  infinite 
duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable  to 
me  than  duration  without  fuccefTion.  Belides,  that 
pundum  flans,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not  quan- 
tum, finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
weak  apprehenfions  cannot  feparate  fucceflion  from  any 
duration  whatfoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  no- 
thing but  of  infinite  fuccefTion  of  moments  of  duration, 
wherein  any  thing  does  exifl ;  and  whether  any  one  has, 
or  can  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  an  adual  infinite  num- 
ber, I  leave  him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  number  be 
fo  great  that  he  himfelf  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and 
as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt  he  himfelf  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too  fcanty  for  po- 
iitive  infinity. 

§.  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  conlidering 
rational  creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  or 
any  other  exiftence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
wife  Being,  who  had  no  beginning  :  and  fuch  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  I  am  fure  I  have.  But  this  nega- 
tion of  a  beginning  being  but  the  negation  of  a  pofitive 
thing,  fcarce  gives  me  a  poiitive  idea  of  infinity  ;  which 
whenever  I  endeavoured  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I 
confefs  my  1  elf  at  a  lofs»  and  I  find  I  cannot  attain  any 
clear  comprehenlion  of  it. 

§.  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive 
Idea  of  infinite  fpace,  will,  when  he  con-     jdeaof  inft- 
fiders  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a     nite  fpacc. 
poiitive  idea  of  the  greatefl,  than  he  has  of 
the  leait  fpace.     For  in  this  latter,  which  feems  the 
eaiier  of  the  two,  and  more  within  our  comprehenlion, 
we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  fmallnefs, 

v/hich 
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Avhich  will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one  whereof  wc 
have  the  poiitive' idea.  All  our  politive  ideas  of  any 
quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds  ; 
thouf^h  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always 
add  'to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no 
bounds  :  for  that  which  remains  either  great  or  little, 
not  beino-  comprehended  in  that  pofitive  idea  which  we 
have,  lies  in  obfcurity  ;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nifl^ing  the  other,  without  cealing.  A  peflle  and  mor- 
tar will  as  foon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi- 
fibility,  as  the  acutert  thought  of  a  mathematician  ;  and 
a  furveyor  may  as  foon  with  his  chain  meafure  our  in- 
finite fpace,  as  a  philofopher  by  the  quickeft  flight  of 
mind  reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it  ;  which 
is  to  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a 
cube  of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea 
of  it  in  his  mind,  and  fo  can  frame  one  of  |,  |,  -J-,  and 
ib  on  till  he  has  the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  fomething 
very  little  ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incom- 
prehenfible  littlenefs  which  divilion  can  produce.  What 
remains  of  fmallnefs,  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as 
when  he  firft  began  ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at 
all  to  have  a  clear  and  politive  idea  of  that  fmallnefs, 
which  is  confequent  to  infinite  diviiibility. 

§.19.  Every  one  that  looks  towards  in- 
fuive,  what  finity  does,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firil  glance 
negative,  in  make  fome  very  large  idea  of  that  which 
our  idea  of  ]^^  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  fpace  or  dura- 
mhnite.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j  pofTibly  he  wearies   his  thoughts, 

by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  firft  large  idea  :  but 
yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  politive 
clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infi- 
nite, than  the  country-fellow  had  of  the  water,  which 
was  yet  to  come  and  pafs  the  channel  of  the  river 
where  he  flood  : 

Rudicus  cxpc6lat  dum  tranfeat  amnis,  at  illc 
Labitur,  &:  labetur  in  omne  volubitis  a^vum. 


§.   20. 
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'S.  20.  There  arc  fome  I  have  met  with,  q^       ', .  , 

that  put  10   much  dirtcrcnce  between    inn-  they  have  a 

nite  duration  and  infinite  Ipace,  that  they  pofitiveidea 

perfuade  themfelves  rhat  thev  have   a   poli-  of  eternity, 

*^.  .  J  ,-  •  1  '  ,  ,1  and  not  01  in- 

tive  idea  ot  eternr,/ ;  but  that  they  have  finite  fpacc. 
not,  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite  fpace. 
The  reaibn  of  which  mirtake  I  fuppofe  to  be  this,  that: 
finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  caufes  and  effects, 
that  it  is  necellary  to  admit  fome  eternal  being,  and  fo  to 
consider  the  real  evidence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up  and 
commenfurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity  ;  but  on  the  other 
fide,  not  finding  it  necelfary,  but  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently abfurd,  that  body  Ihould  be  infinite  ;  they  for- 
wardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
fpace,  becaufe  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter. 
Which  confequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  ; 
becaufe  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  no  ways  necelfary  to 
the  exigence  of  fpace,  no  more  than  the  exiftence  of 
motion,  or  the  fun,  is  necelfary  to  duration,  though 
duration  ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it:  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand 
miles  fquare,  without  any  body  fo  big,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  ten  thoufand  years,  w  ithout  any  body  fo  old. 
It  feems  as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace  empty 
of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bufhel  with- 
out corn,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut-fliell  v/ithout  a  kernel 
m  it  :  it  being  no  more  necelfary  that  there  fhould  be 
cxifting  a  folid  body  infinitely  extended,  becaufe  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpace,  than  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  world  fhould  be  eternal,  becaufe  we  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration.  And  why  fhould  we 
think  our  idea  of  infinite  fpace  requires  the  real  exift- 
ence of  matter  to  fupport  it,  when  we  find  that  wc  have 
as  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  wc 
have  of  infinite  duration  paft  ?  Though,  I  fuppofe  no- 
body thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does,  or  has 
exiifed  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to 
join  our  idea  of  future  duration  with  prefent  or  pall 
exiftence,  any  more  than  it  is  poffible  to  make  the  ideas 
of  yefterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow^,  to  be  the  lame  ; 
ox  bring  ages  pall  and  future  together,  and  make  them 

contem- 
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(Contemporary.  But  if  thefe  men  arc  of  the  mind,  that 
they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infmite  duration  than  of  in- 
finie  fpace,  becaufe  it  is  pad:  doubt  that  God  has  exifled 
from  all  eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended 
with  infinite  fpace  ;  yet  thofe  philofophers  who  arc 
of  opinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is  pofTefled  by  God's  infi- 
nite omniprcfcnce,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by  his 
external  exigence,  mull  be  allo\\  ed  to  have  as  clear  an 
idea  of  infinite  fpace  as  of  infinite  duration ;  though 
neither  of  them^  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nity in  cither  cafe.  For  whatfoever  pofitive  idea  a 
man  has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it, 
and  add  it  to  the  former  a»  eafy  as  he  can  add  together 
the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  are  pofitive 
ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  fo  on  as  long 
as  he  pleafes  :  w  hereby  if  a  man  had  a  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  fpace,  he  could  add  two  in- 
finites together ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger 
than  another  :  abfurdities  too  grofs  to  be  confuted. 

Suppofcdpo-  ^*  ^^'  -^^^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  there  being 
fitive  ideas  rnen  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
of  infinity,  have  clear  pofitive  comprchcnfive  ideas  of 
««iifeofinif-  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege: 
and  I  ihould  be  very  glad  (with  fome  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  fuch)  to 
be  better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  I 
have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think  that  the  great  and  inex- 
tricable diflicultics  which  perpetually  involve  all  dif- 
courfes  concerning  infinity,  whether  of  fpace,  duration, 
or  divifibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  dcfe<i:t 
in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  difproportion  the  na- 
ture thereof  has  to  the  comprchcnfion  of  our  narrow 
capacities.  For  whilfi:  men  talk  and  difpute  of  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  pofi- 
tive ideas  of  them,  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  ufc 
for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  anj 
other  determinate  quantity  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
comprchenfible  nature  of  the  thing  they  difcourfe  of, 
or  reafon  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
contradidions  ;  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  ob- 

jed 
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jedt  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  lurvcycd  and  managed 
by  them. 

$.  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  ^^j  ^^^^^ 
eonlideration  of  duration,  fpace,  and  num-  ideas  from 
ber,  and  what  arifcsfrom  the  contemplation  fcnfationand 
of  them,  infinity  ;  it  is  pofTibly  no  more  fefleftion. 
than  the  matter  requires,  there  being  few  fup.ple  ideas, 
whole  modes  give  more  exercife  to  the  thoughts  of  men 
than  thefe  do.  I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them,  in  their 
full  latitude  ;  it  fuffices  to  my  dehgn,  to  fhow  how  the 
mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  are,  from  fenfation 
and  rertediion ;  and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  in« 
iinity,  how  remote  focver  it  may  feem  to  be  from  any 
objed:  of  fenfe,  or  operation  of  our  miind,  has  never- 
thelefs,  as  all  our  otiier  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
m^athematicians  perhaps  oi  advanced  fpeculations,  may 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  niinds  ideas  of 
infinity  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themfelves, 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  firfl  ideas  which  they 
had  of  infinity,  from  fenfation  aud  reiieition,  in  the 
method  we  have  here  fct  down. 


CHAP.      XVIIL 
Vf  other  Simple  Modes. 

5i   I.  'T^HOUGH  I  have  in  the  forego-     Modes  of 

A  ing  chapters  fiiown,  how  from  niotion, 
fimple  ideas,  taken  in  by  fenfation,  the  mind  comes  to 
extend  itfelf  even  to  infinity  ;  which  hov^ever  it  miay, 
of  all  others,  feemi  moft  rem.ote  from  any  fenfible  per- 
ception, yet  at  lafl  hath  nothing  in  it  but  v.  hat  is  made 
out  of  fimple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the 
fenfes,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty 
the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas  :  though,  I  fay, 
thefe  might  be  inllances  enough  of  fimple  modes  of  the 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  and  fuffice  to  fnow  how  the 
mind  comxs  bv  them  ;  vet  !  fhall  for  method*s  fake^ 
Vol.  I.         '  '    P  though 
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though  briefly,   give  an  account  of  fome  few  more,  and 
then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

§.  2.  To  Aide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance, 
leap,  fkip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be 
named,  are  words  which  are  no  fooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  underftands  Englifh,  has  prefcntly  in  his  mind 
diftinci  ideas,  which  are  all  but  the  different  modilica. 
tions  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  anfwer  thofe  of  ex- 
tcnfion  :  fwift  and  flow  are  two  different  ideas  of  mo- 
tion, the  meafures  whereof  are  made  of  the  dillanccs  of 
time  and  fpace  put  together ;  fo  they  are  complex  ideas 
comprehending  time  and  fpace  with  motion. 
Modes  of  §.  3.   The  like  variety  have  we  in  founds, 

founds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modifi- 

cation of  found  :  by  which  we  fee,  that  from  the  fenfc 
of  hearing,  by  fuch  modifications,  the  mind  may  be  fur- 
nifhcd  with  cliffin(5l  ideas  to  almoft  an  infinite  number. 
Sounds  alfo,  befides  the  diftincfl  cries  of  birds  and 
beafts,  are  modified  by  diverlity  of  notes  of  different 
length  put  together,  which  make  that  complex  idea 
called  a  tune,  which  a  muflcian  may  have  in  his  mind 
when  he  hears  or  makes  no  found  at  all,  by  refie(^ling 
on  the  ideas  of  thofe  founds,  fo  put  together  lilcntly  in 
his  own  fancy. 

Modes  of  §.  4-   Thofe  of  colours  are  alfo  very  va- 

colours.  rious  :  fome  we  take  notice  of  as  the  diffe- 

rent degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  fhades  of  the  fame 
colour.  But  lince  we  very  feldom  make  affemhlagcs  of 
colours  either  for  ufe  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in 
alfo  and  has  its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving, 
needle-works,  &c.  thofe  which  arc  taken  notice  of  do 
moff  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made 
up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  fuch 
as  beauty,  rainbow,  &:c. 

Modes  of  §.   5.  All  compounded  taflcs   and   fmells 

tafte.  are  alfo  modes  made  up  of  the  limple  ideas 

of  thofe  fenfes.  But  they  being  fbch  as  generally  we 
have  no  names  for,  arc  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and  cannot 
be  fet  down  in  writing;  and  therefore  muft  be  left 
without  enumeration  to  the  thmi^hts  and  experience  of 
my  reader. 

3  §•  6- 
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§.  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Somefimple 
thofe  fimple  modes  \\hich  are  confidered  modes  have 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  fame  fimple  ^o  names, 
idea,  though  they  are  in  themfelves  many  of  them  very 
difl:incl  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  no  diftindl  names,  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of  as  didincl:  ideas,  where  the 
difference  is  but  very  fmall  between  them.  Whether 
men  have  neglected  thefe  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  meafures  nicely  to  diftinguilli 
them  ;  or  becaufe,  when  they  were  fo  diflinguiflied,  that 
knowledge  would  not  be 'of  general  or  neceffary  ufe  ;  I 
leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others  :  it  is  fufHcient  to 
my  purpofe  to  fhow,  that  all  our.  fnnple  ideas  come 
to  our  minds  only  by  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  and  that 
uhen  the  mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  ideas.  But 
though  white,  red,  or  fweet.  Sec.  have  not  been  modi- 
fied or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  feveral  combi- 
nations, fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into 
fpecies  ;  yet  fome  others  of  the  (imple  ideas,  viz.  thofc 
of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  above  inftanced  in,  as 
alfo  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging 
to  them. 

§.  7.  •  The  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has     ^^^^  ^^^^ 
been  this,   that,  the  great  concernment  of    modes  have, 
men  being  with  men  one  amongfi:  another,     and  others 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,     ^^^^^  "°^' 
and    the  fignifying   of  them   to  one  ano- 
ther, was  moil  neceffary  ;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas 
of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  thofe  com- 
plex ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  re- 
cord,   and  difcourfe   of  thofe  things  they  were   daily 
converfant  in,  without   long  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tions ;  and  that  the  things   they   were  continually   to 
give  and  receive  information  about,  might  be  the  eafier 
and  quicker  underftood.     That  this  is  fo,  and  that  men 
in  framing  different  complex   ideas,   and  giving  them 
names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of  fpeech 
in  general,  (which  is  a  very  fiiort  and  expedite  way  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  angther}  is  evident  in 
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the  names,  which  in   fevcral  arts  have  been  found  out, 
and  applied  to   feveral   complex  ideas  of  modified  ac- 
tions  belonging   to    their   fevcral  trades,    for  difpatch 
fake,    in   their    direction    or    difcourfcs    about    them. 
Which   ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of 
men   not    converlant    about    thefc    operations.       And 
thence  the  words  that  Hand   for  them,   by  the  greatell 
part  of  men  of  the  fame  language,  are  not  underftood  : 
V.  g.    coilhire,     drilling,    filtration,    cohobation,    arc 
words  ftanding  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being 
feldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  thofe  few  whofe  parti- 
cular employments  do  at  every  turn  fuggeft  them  to 
their  thoughts,  thofe  names  of  them  are  not  generally 
underftood  but  by  fmiths  and  chymifts  j  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  thefe  words  fland  for, 
and    having  given  names  to  them,  or   received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  thefe  names  in  commu- 
nication, readily  conceive  thofe  ideas  in  their  minds  ; 
as  by  cohobation  all  the  nmple  ideas  of  diitilling,  and 
the  pouring  the  liquor  didilled  from  any  thing,  hack 
upon    the   remaining  matter,    and   diftiUing  it  again. 
Thus  we  fee  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  fmiplc  ideas, 
as  of  taftes  and  fmells,  which  have  no  names  ;  and  of 
modes  many  more.     Which  either  not  having  been  ge- 
nera'lly  enough  obferved,  or  elfe  not  being  of  any  great 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converfe  of 
men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  fo 
pafs  not  for  fpecies.     This  we  lha41  have  cccalion  here- 
after to  confider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  words. 


CHAP,     xrx. 

Of  tb:  Modes  of  Thinking. 

5cnfarlon,re.    §'    I .  T^^T  1 1  EN  the  iTiiiid  turns- its  view 
membrance,  ▼  V     inwards  Upon  itfelf,  and  con- 

contempla-       templates  its  own  adlions,  thinking  is  the 
rion,  &a.  ^^^Y  that  occurs.     In  it  the  mind  obferves  a 

great 
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great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives 
diftincl  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  ad:iially  ac- 
companies, and  is  annexed  to  any  impreflion  on  the 
body,  made  by  an  external  objcd:,  being  difli net  from 
all  other  modifications  of  thinking,  furniflies  the  mind 
with  a  diiiincit  idea,  which  we  call  fenfation  ;  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  acliial  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  iin- 
derftanding  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  idea,  w^hen  it 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on 
the  external  fenfory,  is  remembrance  ;  if  it  be  fought 
after  by  the  miind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found, 
and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is  recolleclion  ;  if  it  be 
held  there  long  under  attentive  conlideration,  it  is  con- 
templation. When  ideas  tioat  in  our  mind,  without 
any  refieclion  or  regard  of  the  under  (landing,  it  is  that 
w^hich  the  French  call  reverie,  our  language  has  fcarce 
a  name  for  it.  When  the  ideas  that  offer  themfelvejj 
(for,  as  I  have  obferved  in  another  place,  whilfl  we  are 
awake,  there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  fucceeding 
one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as 
it  were,  regiffercd  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention. 
When  the  mind  v.  ith  great  earneftnefs,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and 
will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  folicitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  ffudy. 
Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  reft  from  all  thefe  :  and 
dreaming  itfelf,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilft  the  out- 
ward fenfes  are  ftopped,  fo  that  they  receive  not  out- 
ward objects  with  their  ufual  quickncfs)  in  the  mind, 
not  fuggefted  by  any  external  objects,  or  known  occa- 
fion,  nor  under  any  choice  or  condudt  of  the  under- 
ftanding  at  all.  And  whether  that,  which  we  call 
cxtafy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to 
be  examined. 

§.  2.  Thefe  are  fome  few  inftances  of  thofc  various 
modes  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  obferve  in 
itfelf,  and  fo  have  as  diftincl  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 
white  and  red,  a  fquare  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  fet 
of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflection  :  that  would  be 
IQ  make  a  volume.     It  fuffices  to  my  prefent  purpofe 
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to  have  fliown  here,  by  feme  few  examples,  of  what 
fort  thefe  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them; 
efpecially  fmcc  1  (hall  have  occalion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reafoning,  judging,  volition,  and 
knowledge,  which  are  fome  of  the  moll  conliderabic 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 
,-,        .  §-1.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  un- 

The  various  j  *^    i  i      j-        n-  i     n      • 

attention  of  pardonable  digrellion,  nor  wholly  mipertu 
the  mind  in  nent  to  our  prefcnt  defigti,  if  we  reflect 
flunking.  j^ere  upon  the  different  liate  of  the  mind  in 

thinking,  which  thofe  inflances  of  attention,  reverie, 
and  dreaming,  &:c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
fugged.  That  there  are  ideas,  fome  or  other,  always 
prefent  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one's  ex- 
perience convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs  itfclf 
about  them  wdth  feveral  degrees  of  attention.  Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much  earnellnefs  on 
the  contemplation  of  fome  objecls,  that  it  turns  their 
ideas  on  all  fides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circum- 
fiances,  and  views  every  part  fo  nicely,  and  with  fuch 
intention,  that  it  fluits  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  imprclfions  made  then  on  the 
fcnfes,  which  at  another  feafon  would  produce  very  fcn- 
lible  perceptions  :  at  other  tim.es  it  barely  obfervcs  the 
train  of  ideas  that  fucceed  in  the  under  (landing,  with- 
out diredcing  and  purfuing  any  of  them  ;  and  at  other  . 
times  it  lets  them  pafs  almolt  quite  unregarded,  as  faint 
fhadows  that  make  no  imprcfilon. 

Hence  it  is  ^*  4*   ^^^^   difference  of  intention,  and 

probable  that  remillion  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a 
thinking  is  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnefb 
the  adion,  itudy,  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at 
the  foul.  ^^^>  ^^^U  ^"^*»  ^  think,  has   experimented 

in  himfelf.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and 
you  find  the  mind  in  fleep  retired  as  it  were  from  the 
fenfes,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  motions  made  on 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  at  other  times  produce  very 
vivid  and  fenfible  ideas.  I  need  not  for  this,  inflance 
in  thofe  who  fleep  out  whole  fformy  nights,  without 
hearing  the  thunder,  or  feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling 
the  ihaking  of  the  houfc,   which  are  fenfible  enough  to 

thofe 
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thofe  who  are  waking :  but  in  this  retirement  of  the 
mind  from  the  fenfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking,  which  we  call 
dreaming  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  found  fleep  clofes  the  fcene 
quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I 
think,  almoft  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himfelf, 
and  his  own  obfervation  without  difficulty  leads  him 
thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from 
hence,  is,  that  lince  the  mind  can  feniibly  put  on,  at 
feveral  times,  feveral  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  fomc- 
times  even  in  a  waking  man  fo  remifs,  as  to  have  thoughts 
dim  and  obfcure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  lall,  in  the  dark  re- 
tirements of  found  fleep,  lofes  the  fight  perfedlly  of  all 
ideas  whatfoever  :  lince,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in 
matter  of  fact,  and  conftant  experience,  I  afk  whether 
it  be  not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  adlion,  and  not 
the  eflence  of  the  foul  ?  lince  the  operations  of  agents 
will  eafily  admit  of  intention  and  remiflion,  but  the 
efTences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  fuch 
variation-     But  this  by  the  by. 


C    H    A    P.      XX. 

0/  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain, 

jf.   I.     A    MONGST    the   fimple    ideas,     pkafure  and 

XjL  which  wc  receive  both  from  pain  fimplc 
fenfation  and  reflexion,  pain  and  pleafure  ^^^^^• 
are  two  very  conliderable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body 
there  is  fenfation  barely  in  itfelf,  or  accompanied  with 
pain  or  pleafure ;  fo  the  thought  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  limply  fo,  or  elfe  accompanied  alfo  with  plea- 
fure or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  jpleafe. 
Thefe,  like  other  iimple  ideas,  cannot  be  defcribed, 
nor  their  names  defined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is, 
as  of  the  iimple  ideas  of  the  fenfes,  only  by  experi- 
ence. For  to  define  them  by  the  prefence  of  good  or 
cvil^  is  no  otherwife  to  make  them  known  to  us,  than 

P4  by 
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by  makinrr  v.s  rcflecl:  on  what  \vc  feel  in  ourfelves, 
upon  the  Icvcnii  and  various  operations  of  good  and 
evil  upon  our  nnnds,  as  they  are  ditrcitntly  applied  to 
or  coniidercd  by  us. 

Good  and  '^    -•   Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only 

evil,  what.        in  reference  to  plcafure  or  pain.     That  wc 

call  good,  which  is  apt  to  caufe  or  incrcafe 
plcafure,  or  diminifn  pain  in  us  ;  or  elfc  to  procure  or 
preferve  us  the  pofleilion  of  any  other  good,  or  ab- 
fence  of  any  evil.  And  on  the  contrary,  \ve  name  that 
evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  incrcafe  any  pain,  or 
diminiih  any  pleafure  in  us  ;  or  clfe  to  procure  us  any 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleafure  and  pain, 
I  mufr  be  undcrftood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they 
arc  commonly  dillinguillied ;  though  in  truth  they  be 
only  different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fomctimes  oc- 
cafioned  by  difordcr  in  the  body,  fomctimes  by  thoughts 
of  the  mind. 

OiirpafTions  ?'  3*  P^cafure  and  pain,  and  that  which 

moved  by  caufes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges 
good  and  on  which  our  pafiions  turn  :  and  if  we  re- 
^^^  •  fleet  on  ourfelves,  and  obfcrve  how  thefe, 

under  various  confiderations,  operate  in  us  ;  what  mo- 
dilications  or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  fenfations 
(if  I  may  fo  call   them)    they  produce  in  us,   we  may 
thence  form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  palhons. 
"Lq^^  §.  4.   Thus  any  one  reflec^'ting  upon  the 

thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which  any 
prefent  or  abfcnt  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  ha^ 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  v^hen  a  man  declares  in 
autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  fpring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but 
that  the  taile  of  grapes  delights  him  ;  let  an  alteration 
of  health  or  conl]itution  deftroy  the  delight  of  their 
t'ifle,'and  he  then  can  be  faid  to  love  grapes  no  longer, 
j^^jjg^^  §.   5.    On  the  contrary,  the    thought  of 

ihe  pain,  which  any  thing  prefent  or  abfent 
is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  v»e  call  hatred.  Were 
it  my  buiinefs  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  the 
bare  ideas  of  our  pafTions,  as  they  depend  on  different 
modifications  of  pleafure   and  pain,  I   fhould  remark, 

that 
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that  our  Iqve  and  hatred  of  inanimate  infenfiblc  beings, 
is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleafure  and  pain  which 
we  receive  from  their  ufe  and  application  any  way  to 
our  fenfcs,  though  with  their  deilrudion  :  but  hatred 
or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  hc^ppinefs  or  mifery,  is 
often  the  uneafinefs  or  delight,  which  we  tind  in  our-^ 
felves  arifing  from  a  confideration  of  their  very  being 
or  happinefs.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's 
children  or  friends,  producing  conftant  delight  in  him, 
he  is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it  fuffices  to 
note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the 
difpofitions  of  the  mind,  in  re fpedl  of  pleafure  and  pain 
in  general,  however  caufed  in  us. 

§.  6.  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  him-  pcfire 
felf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe 
prelent  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  it, 
is  that  we  call  defire ;  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  as  that 
unealinefs  is  more  or  lefs  vehement.  Where,  by  the 
by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  remark,  that  the 
chief,  if  not  only  fpur  to  human  induftry  and  a^liion, 
is  uneafmefs.  For  whatfoever  good  is  propofed,  if  its 
abfence  carries  no  difpleafure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man 
be  eafy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  defire  of 
it,  nor  endeavour  after  it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare 
velleity,  the  term  ufed  to  iignify  the  loweft  degree  of 
defire,  and  that  v^hich  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when 
there  is  fo  little  unealinefs  in  the  abfence  of  any  things 
that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther  than  fome  faint  wiihes 
for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  ufe  of 
the  means  to  attain  it.  Deiire  alfo  is  flopped  or  abated 
by  the  opinion  of  the  impofhbility  or  unattainablenefs 
of  the  good  propofed,  as  far  as  the  uneafinefs  is  curecl 
or  allayed  by  that  confideration.  This  might  carry  our 
thoughts  farther,  were  it  feafonable  in  this  place. 

§.  7.  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  t^^, 
the  confideration  of  the  prefent  or  affured 
approaching  poffeflion  of  a  good  ;  and  we  are  then  pof- 
feffed  of  any  good  when  we  have  it  fo  in  our  power, 
that  we  can  ufe  it  when  we  pleafe.  Thus  a  man  almoil 
ftarved  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
fias  the  pleafure  of  ufmg  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the 

yery 
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very  well-being  of  his  children  caufes  delight,  is  always, 
as  long  as  his  children  are  in  fuch  a  ftate,    in  the  pof- 
felhon  of  than  good  ;  for  he  needs  but  to  rcBecl  on  it, 
to  have  that  pleafure. 
g^^^^^^,  §.   8.  Sorrow  is  uncafincfs  in  the  mind, 

upon  the   thought  of  a   good   loft,  which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  longer;  or  the  fcnfe  of  a  pre- 
fent  evil. 
1^^  §.  9.   Hope  is  that  pleafure  in  the  mind, 

which  every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 
v/hich  is  apt  to  delight  him. 
-p^j^j.^  §.   10.   Fear  is  an  uneaiinefs  of  the  mind, 

upon  the   thought  of  future  evil  likely  to 
befal  us» 
Defpair.  ^'   ^^*  Defpair  is  the  thought  of  the  un- 

attainablenefs  of  any  good,  which  works  dif- 
ferently in  men's  minds,  fometimes  producing  uneafmefs 
or  pain,  fometimes  reft  and  indolency. 

§.  12.  Anger  is  uneafinefsordifcompofurc 
^2^^'  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury, 

with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  revenge. 
J.  §.   13.  Envy  is  an  uneafmefs  of  the  mind, 

caufed  by  the  conlideration  of  a  good  we 
defire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  fhould  not  have  had 
it  before  us. 

What  p^f-  ^-    H-  Thefe  two  laft,    envy  and  anger, 

ftons  all  men  not  being  caufed  by  pain  and  pleafure,  lim- 
have.  ply  iri  thcmfelves,  but  having  in  them  fome 

mixed  confiderations  of  ourfclves  and  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  becaufe  thofe  other 
parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  is 
wanting  in  them  :  but  all  the  reft  terminating  purely  in 
pain  and  pleafure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  men. 
For  wc  love,  defire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  refpect 
of  pleafure  ;  we  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  rcfpedt 
of  pain  ultimately  :  in  fine,  all  thefe  pafTions  are  moved 
hv  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  caufes  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleafure  or  pain  fome 
^\ay  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our 
hatred  ufually  to  the  fubjec^  (at   Icaft  if  a  fenfible  or 

voluntary 
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voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced  pain  in  us,  be- 
caufe  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  conllant  pain :  but  we  do 
not  fo  conftantly  love  what  has  done  us  good  ;  becaufe 
pleafure  operates  not  fo  ftrongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  be- 
caufe we  are  not  fo  ready  to  have  hope  it  w  ill  do  fo 
again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

§.   15.  By  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  and     pieafure  and 
unealinefs,   I  muft  all  along  be  underftood     pain,  what. 
(as  I  have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not 
only  bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  but  whatfoever  delight 
or  unealinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifmg  from  any 
grateful  or  unacceptable  fenfation  or  relieclion. 

§.  16.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  in  reference 
to  the  pallions,  the  removal  or  lelTening  of  a  pain  is 
conlidered,  and  operates  as  a  pleafure  ;  and  the  lofs  or 
diminifhing  of  a  pleafure,  as  a  pain. 

§.  17.  The  paflions  too  have  moft  of  shame, 
them  in  mod  perfons  operations  on  the 
body,  and  caufe  various  changes  in  it  ;  which  not  be- 
ing always  fenfibie,  do  not  make  a  necelTary  part  of  the 
idea  of  each  paflion.  For  fhame,  which  is  an  uneali- 
nefs of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done 
fomething  which  is  indecent,  or  will  leflen  the  valued 
efteem  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  bluih- 
ing  accompanying  it. 

§.   18.   I  would  not  be  miftaken  here,  as     'fh^fg  j^^ 

if  I  meant  this  as  a  difcourfe  of  the  paf-     ftances  to 

fions ;    they  are   many   more  than  thofe   I     fhowhowour 

have  here  named :  and  thofe  I  have  taken     ^^^^  ^^  ^^*^ 
-  1  1  1         r     1  •  pallions  are 

notice   of  would  each   ot   them   require  a     ^ot  from 

much  larger,  and  more  accurate  difcourfe.     fenfation  and 

I  have  only  mentioned  thefe  here  as  fo  m.any     refledion. 

inftances  of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain  refulting  in  our 

minds  from  various  confiderations   of  good  and  evil. 

I  might  perhaps    have    inftanced    in   other  modes   of 

pleafure  and  pain  more  limple  than  thefe,  as  the  pain 

of  hunger  and   thirfl,  and  the  pleafure  of  eating  and 

drinking  to  remove  them  ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and 

the  pleafure  of  mufick  ;  pain  from  captious  uninflruc- 

tive  WTangling,  and  the  pleafure  of  rational  converfa- 

tion   with  a   friend,  or   of  well-direded  ftudy  in  the 

fearch 
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fearch  and  difcovcry  of  truth.  But  the  pailions  being 
of  much  more  concernment  to  us,  I  rather  made  choice 
to  inftance  in  them,  and  fliow  how  the  ideas  we  have  of 
them  are  derived  from  fenfation  and  reflection. 
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§.   I.  'TH HE  mind  being  every  day  in- 
2^^^  '^^^  A     formed,  by  the  fcnfcs,  of  the 

^^  ^^  *  alteration  of  thofe  fmiple  ideas  it  obferves 

in  things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to 
an  end,  and  ceafcs  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exift 
which  was  not  before ;  refleding  alfo  on  what  palTes 
within  himfclF,  and  obferving  a  conftant  change  of  its 
ideas,  fomctimcs  by  the  impreflion  of  outward  objecfts 
on  the  fenfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  determination  of 
its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo 
conHantly  obferved  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things  by  like 
agents,  and  by  the  like  ways  ;  confiders  in  one  thing 
the  pofTibility  of  having  any  of  its  fmnple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another  the  pofTibility  of  making  that  change  ; 
and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thusi 
we  fay,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  c.  to  deilroy 
the  confrdency  of  iu  infcnfible  parts,  and  confequently 
its  hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid  ;  and  gold  has  a  power 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  fun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax, 
and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  fun,  whereby 
the  yellownefs  is  deflroyed,  and  whitenefs  miade  to  exiit 
in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cafes,  the  power 
we  cpnlider  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable 
ideas  ;  for  wc  cannot  obferve  any  alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfcrvable 
change  of  its  fenfible  ideas  ;  nor  conceive  any  altera- 
tion to  be  madc^  but  by  cor^eeg/ing  a  change  of  fome 
"of  its  ideas. 

§.  2, 
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§  2.  Power  thus  confidercd  is  two-  p.^.^r  aftir. 
fold,  VIZ.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  re-  and  paffive. 
ceive,  any  change :  the  one  may  be  called 
adlivc,  and  the  other  pailive  power.  Whether  matter 
be  not  wholly  deftitute  of  adivc  power,  as  its  author 
God  is  truly  above  all  pailive  power;  and  whether  the  in- 
termediate ftate  of  created  fpirits  be  not  that  alone  which 
is  capable  of  both  adlive  and  paflive  power,  may  be  worth 
conlideration.  I  fliall  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry  ; 
my  prefent  bulinefs  being  not  to  Icarch  into  the  original. 
of  power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But 
fince  acftive  powers  make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  natural  fubftanccs  (as  wc  fnall  fee  here- 
after) and  I  mention  them  as  fuch  according  to  com- 
mon apprehendon ;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  fo 
truly  active  powers,  as  our  hafty  thoughts  are  apt  to 
Tcprefent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amifs,  by  this  intima- 
tion, to  direct  our  minds  to  the  conlideration  of  God 
and  fpirits,  for  the  cleareft  idea  of  aclive  powers- 

§,  3.  I  confefs  power  includes  in  it  fome 
kind  of  relation,   (a   relation   to   adlion  or     ^i^l^^  *^', 
change)   as  indeed  which  of  our   ideas,    of    tion. 
what    kind   foever,   when   attentively  con- 
iidered,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas  of  extenlion,  duration, 
and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain   in  theni  a  fccret 
relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and   motion  have  fome- 
thing  relative  in  them  much  more  viiibly  :  .and  fenlible 
qualities,  as  colours  and  fraells.  Sec.  what  arc  they  but 
the  powers  of  diiferent  bodies,  in  relation  to  our  per- 
ception ?  Sec,     And  if  conlidered  in  the  things  them- 
felves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  the  parrs  ?  All  which  include  fome  kind  of 
relation  in  them.     Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I  think 
may  well  have  a  place  amongll  other  fimple  ideas,  and 
be  confidcred  as  one  of  them,   being  one  of  thofe  that 
make  a  principal  ingredient  in   our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftancesj  as  we  iliail  hereafter  hav€  occaiion   to  ob- 
ferve. 

§.  4.  We  are  abundantly  furniflied  wiih  The  ckarcft 
the  idea  of  paffive  power  by  almoft  all  forts  f^^^^^f^'^ 
of  fenlible  things.     In  mofi:  of  them  we    from  .fpint. 

cannot 
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cannot  avoid  obfcrving  their  fenfiblc  qualities,  nay, 
their  very  fubflanccs,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux  :  and 
therefore  with  reafon  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to 
the  fame  change.  Nor  have  \vc  of  adive  power  (which 
is  the  more  proper  fignification  of  the  word  power) 
fewer  inftances  :  fince  whatever  change  is  obferved, 
the  mind  muft  collecl:  a  power  fomcwhere  able  to  make 
that  change,  as  well  as  a  poflibility  in  the  thing  itfclf 
to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  coniider  it  attentively, 
bodies,  by  our  fcnfes,  do  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and 
diftind;  an  idea  of  adlive  power,  as  we  have  from  re- 
flection on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power 
relating  to  adion,  and  there  being  but  two  forts  of 
adtion,  whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and 
motion ;  let  us  coniider  whence  we  have  the  cleareft 
ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  thefe  adions. 
I.  Of  thinking,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is 
only  from  rcfledion  that  we  have  that.  2.  Neither 
have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion. A  body  at  reft  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  a6tive 
power  to  move ;  and  w  hen  it  is  fet  in  motion  itfelf, 
that  motion  is  rather  a  paffion,  than  an  adlion  in  it. 
For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiard-ftick, 
it  is  not  any  aclion  of  the  ball,  but  bare  paffion  :  alfo 
when  by  impulfe  it  fets  another  ball  in  motion  that 
Jay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had 
received  from  another,  and  lofes  in  itfelf  fo  much  as 
the  other  received  :  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfcure 
idea  of  an  adive  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilft  wc 
obferve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  mo- 
tion. For  it  is  but  a  very  obfcure  idea  of  power,  which 
reaches  not  the  produdlion  of  the  adion,  but  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  paffion.  For  fo  is  motion  in  a  body 
impelled  by  another  :  the  continuation  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  reft  to  motion  being  little  more 
an  adion,  than  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its 
figure  by  the  fame  blow  is  an  adion.  The  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  refledion  on 
what  pafles  in  ourfelvcs,  where  we  find  by  experience, 
that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the.. 
mind,  we  can  move  the   parts  of  cur  bodies,  which 

were 
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were  before  at  red.     So  that  it  fccms  to  me,   we  have 

from  the  obfcrvation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our 

fenfes  but   a    very   imperfect    obfcure   idea   of  aclivc 

power,  lincc  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themfelvcs 

of  the   power  to   begin  any  action,  either  motion  or 

thought.     But  if,  from  the  impulfe  bodies  are  obferved 

to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks   he  has  a 

clear  idea  of  power,  it    fcrvcs  as  well  to  my  purpofe, 

fenfation  being  o\\(t  of  thofe   ways  whereby  the  mind 

comes  by  its  ideas  :  only  I   thought  it   worth  while  to 

confider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not 

receive  its  idea  of  adive  power  clearer  from  reflcdlion 

on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external 

fenfation. 

§.   c.  This  at  leaft  I  think  evident,  that     ^.„     , 
•^  ^  -^ ,  .  f.  y  1        •  Will  and  un- 

we  find  m  ourielves  a  power  to  begm  or    derftanding. 

forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral  actions  of  two  powers. 
our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies, 
barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  order- 
ing, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  do- 
ing fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  ad:ion.  This  power 
which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  conlideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  confider  it  ;  or  to  prefer 
■  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  reft,  and 
vice  verfa,  in  any  particular  inftance ;  is  that  which  wc 
call  the  will.  The  actual  exercife  of  that  power,  by  di- 
reding  any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  wc  call  volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of 
that  aLlion,  confequent  to  fuch  order  or  command  of 
the  mind,  is  called  voluntary.  And  whatfoevcr  adion 
is  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is 
called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception  is  that 
which  w^e  call  the  underftanding.  Perception,  Vyhich 
we  make  the  adl  of  the  underftanding,  is  of  three  forts  : 
I.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind.  2.  The  per- 
ception of  the  fignilication  of  ftgns.  3.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or 
difagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas. 
All  thefe  arc  attributed  to  the  underftanding,  or  percep- 
tive power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  ufe 
allows  us  to  fay  we  under  ft  and, 

%.  6. 
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Faculty.  5-  ^'  l^hefc  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of 

pefcciving,  and  of  preferring,  are  ufually 
called  by  another  name  :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  is,  that  the  undcrltanding  and  will  are  two  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be 
ufed  as  all  words  ihould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any 
confufion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  fuppofed  (as  I 
ililped  it  has  been)  to  ftand  for  fome  real  beings  in  the 
foul  that  performed  thofe  actions  of  underiianding  and 
volition.  F(5r  when  \\e  fay  the  will  is  the  command- 
ing and  fuperior  faculty  of  the  foul  :  that  it  is,  or  is 
not  free  ;  that  it  determines  the  inferior  faculties  ;  that 
it  follows  the  diclilates  of  the  underiianding,  &c.  though 
thefe,  and  the  like  exprefhons,  by  thofe  that  carefully 
attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct  their  thoughts 
more  by  the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  found  of 
words,  may  be  underllood  in  a  clear  and  diftinCt  fenfe  ; 
yet  I  fufpeCL,  I  fay,  that  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  facul- 
ties has  mifled  many  into  a  confufed  notion  of  fo  many 
diilinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  fcvcral  provinces 
and  authorities,  and  did  comnmnd,  obey,  and  perform 
feveral  actions,  as  fo  many  diftincJil  beings  ;  v;hich  has 
been  no  fmall  occahon  of  wrangling,  obfcurity,  and 
uncertainty  in  qucftions  relating  to  them. 
Whence  the  ^'1'  Everyone,   i  think,   finds  in  him- 

ideaofli-  fclf  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue 
berty  and  or  put  an  end  to  feveral  aclion^  in  himfelf. 
nccefllty.  From  the  conlidcration  of  the   extent  of 

this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man, 
which  every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arifc  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  neceihty. 

§.  8.   All  the  aclions   th.it   we  have  anV 
whaT^'  idea  of,  reducing  themfelves,  as  has  been 

faid,  to  thefe  two,  viz.  thinking  and  mo- 
tion ;  ^o  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think,  or  not  to 
think  ;■  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  pre- 
fererf^e  or  direction  of  his  own  mind  ;  fo  far  is  a  man 
free.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are 
not  equally  in  a  man's  power  ;  wherever  doing  or  not 
doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of 
his  mind  directing  it ;  there  he  is  not  free^  though  per- 
haps 
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haps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  for- 
bear any  particular  adtion,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion or  thought  of  the  mindj  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other  ;  where  either  of  them  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty;  that 
agent  is  under  neccdity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be 
^vhere  there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but 
there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be 
volition,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  confidera- 
tion  of  an  obvious  indance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

§.  9.  A  tennis  ball,  whether  in  motion 
'  by  the  (Iroke  of  a  rackety  or  lying  dill  at  Suppofes  the 
reit,  IS  not  by  any  one  taken  to  oe  a  tree  -^^^  ^^^  ^,-11^ 
agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  i^eafon,  wx 
fhall  find  it  is  'becaufe  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to 
think,  and  confequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or 
preference  of  mxOtion  to  reft,  or  vice  verfa  ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  reft  come  under  our  idea  of  neceirary,  and 
are  fo  called.  Likev/ife  a  man  fallino;  into  the  water 
{a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty, 
is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though 
he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling  ;  yet  the  forbearance 
of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  ftop  or  cef- 
fation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition  ;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  ftriking  him- 
felf,  or  his  friend,  by  a  convuiiive  motion  of  his  arm, 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind,  to  ftop,  or  forbear;  no-body  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  adiing 
by  neceility  and  conftraint. 

§.  TO.   Again,  fuppofe  a  m.an  be  carried, 
whilft  faft  alleep,  into  a  room,   where  is  a     f^^^,^"f^^^^^^^ 
perfon   he   longs   to   fee  and   fpcak   with ; 
and  be  there  locked  faft  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get 
out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find   himfelf  in  fo  de- 
firable  company,  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  pre- 
fers his  ftay  to  going  away;  I  afk.  Is  not  this  ftay  vo- 
luntary ?  I  think  no-body  v^^ill  doubt  it ;  and  yet  being 

Vol.  I.  Q^  locked 
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locked  fafl  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
ftay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring  ;  but 
to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing 
to  do,  according  as  the  mind  ihall  chufe  or  direct!.  Our 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  and  no 
farther.  For  wherever  reflraint  conies  to  check  that 
power,  or  compuliion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of 
ability  on  either  fide  to  ad,  or  to  forbear  acling ;  there 
liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  prefently  ceafes. 

Voluntary  §*  ^^-   ^^^ ^    ^^^^    inllances  enough,   and 

oppofcd  to  often  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies, 
involuntary,  A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circu- 
not  to  necel-  j^tes,  \\hich  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any 
thought  or  volition  to  (top  ;  and  therefore 
in  refpedl  of  thefe  motions,  where  rell  depends  not  on 
his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  his 
mind,  if  it  Ihould  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent. 
Convulfive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  fo  that  though  he 
wills  it  ever  fo  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his 
mind  flop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  difeafe  called 
chorea  fancti  Viti)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing  :  he 
is  not  at  liberty  in  this  adion,  but  under  as  much  ne- 
ceiTitv  of  moving,  as   a   flone   that   falls,  or  a  tennis- 


ball  llruck  w  ith  a  racket.  On  the  other  lide,  a  palfy 
or  the  flocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  In  all  thefe  there  is  want  of 
freedom  ;  though  the  fitting  ftill  even  of  a  paralytick, 
whilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  oppofed  to  neceflary,  but  to  in- 
voluntary. For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to 
what  he  cannot  do ;  the  ilate  he  is  in,  to  its  abfence 
or  change,  though  necefTity  has  made  it  in  itfelf  un- 
alterable. 

§.  1 2 .  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body, 
whaT^*  fo  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :   where 

any  one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  power  to  take 
it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being 
under  the  necclTity  of  having  fome  ideas  contontly  in 

his 
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his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think  ;  no 
more  than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his  body  fhall  touch 
any  other  or  no  :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in 
his  choice ;  and  then  he  iy  in  refpedt  of  his  ideas  as 
much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  refped;  of  bodies  he  refts 
on  :  he  can  at  pieafure  remove  himfelf  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. But  yet  fome  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  fom.e  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  are  fuch  as  in  certain  circumdances 
it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  ab fence  by  the  ut- 
mofl  effort  it  can  ufe.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himfelf 
wnth  other  contemplations  :  and  fomctimes  a  boiflerous 
paflion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our 
bodies,  w^ithout  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on 
other  things,  v,  hich  we  would  rather  choofe.  But  as 
foon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  flop  or  continue, 
begin  or  forbear,  any  of  thefe  motions  of  the  body 
Vvithout,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks 
fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  wc  then  confider  the 
man  as  a  free  anient  aiiain. 

§.13.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want- 
ing,  or  the  power  to  ad  or  forbear  accord-     ^^j^^^  *^^' 
ing  to  the  direction  of  thought ;  there   ne- 
celTity  takes  place.     This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition, 
when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  acl:ion  is 
contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  com- 
puliion  ;  when  the  hindering  or  flopping  any  aclion  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  redraint.     Agents 
that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in  every 
thing  necelTary  agents. 

§.  14.   If  this  be  lb  (as  I  imagine  it  is)  I 

leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  may  not     Y^^'^^Y  ^' 
11  1,1  •  '       1       lo"gs  not  to 

help  to  put  an  end   to  that   long  agitated,     ^^e  will. 

and  I  think  unreafonable,  becaufe  unintel- 
ligible quellion,  viz.  Whether  man's  will  be  free,  or 
no  ?  For  if  I  miftake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have 
faid,  that  the  queftion  itfelf  is  altogether  improper ; 
and  it  is  as  inlignificant  to  afk,  whether  man's  will  be 
free,  as  to  afk  whether  his  fleep  be  fvvift,  or  his  virtue 
fquare ;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as 

0^2  fwift- 
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fwiftncfs  of  motion  is  to  deep,  or  fquarenefs  to  virtue. 
Everv  one  would  laugh  at  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  quef- 
tion/  as  either  of  thcfe  ;  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
modilications  of  motion  belong  not  to  lleep,  nor  the 
difrerence  of  figure  to  virtue  :  aad  v/hen  any  one  well 
confiders  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
libertv,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will, 
which  is  alfo  but  a  power. 

-^  ..  .  §•  15-  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explain- 

ing and  giving  clear  notions  of  internal 
actions  by  founds,  that  I  muft  here  warn  my  reader 
that  ordering,  diredling,  choohng,  preferring,  Sec.  which 
I  have  made  ufe  of,  will  not  diilincftly  enough  exprefs ; 
volition,  unlefs  he  will  reiiccl  on  what  he  himfelf  does 
when  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which  feems 
perhaps  bcfl  to  exprefs  the  a6l  of -volition,  does  it  not 
precifely.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to 
walking,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever  wills  it?  Volition,  it 
is  plain,  is  an  a6t  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that 
dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have  over  any  part  of -the-, 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with-^holding  it  from,  any 
particular  action.  And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  fa- 
culty to  do  this  ?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  more  in 
effed  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  deter- 
mine its  thought,  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or 
Hopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  ?  For 
can  it  be  denied,  that  Vv  hate ver  agent  has  a  power' to 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or 
omifhoi)  either  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  will  ? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the 
other  fide,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  or 
forbearance  has  the  actual  preference  in  the  mind  ; 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he  him- 
felf wills  it. 

§.,  i6.   It   is   plain  then,  that  the  will  is 
Powers  be-       nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  free-, 
agemsf  ^        dom  another  power  or  ability:  fo  that  .to 
afk,  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  is  to  alk 
whether  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  ano-. 

ther 
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ther  ability ;  a  queftion  at  firfl:  fight  too  -sirofly  abfurd 
to  make  a  difpute,  or  need  an  anfucr.  For  who  is  it 
that  fees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are 
attributes  only  of  fubftances,  and  not  of  powers  them- 
felves  ?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  queftion,  viz. 
Whether  the  will  be  free  ?  is  in  efiect  to  aik.  Whether 
the  will  be  a  fubftance,  an  agent  ?  or  at  leafb  to  fup- 
pofe  it,  fince  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to 
nothing  elfe.  If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 
fpeech  be  applied  to  power,  or  may  be  attributed  to 
the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  pro- 
ducing motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  pre- 
ference ;  which  is  that  w^hich  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  Ihould  aik,  whe- 
ther freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  fufpedled  not  to 
underftand  well  what  he  faid  ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deferve.Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was  a 
denomination  for  the  polTeirion  of  riches,  fhould  de- 
mand whether  riches  themfelves  were  rich. 

§.  17.  However  the  name  faculty,  Vvhich  men  have 
given  to  .this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they 
have,  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  act- 
ing, may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes  its  true 
fcnfe,  ferve  a  little  to  palliate  the  abfurdity ;  yet  the 
will  in  truth  figniiies  nothing  but  a  power,  or  ability, 
to  prefer  or  choofe  :  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name 
of  a  faculty,,  is  confidcred  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability 
to  do  fomething,  the  abfurdity  in  faying  it  is  free,  or 
not  free,  will  eafily  difcover  itfelf.  For  if  it  be  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  diltinct 
beings  that  can  ad:,  (as  we  do,  when  we  fay  the  will 
orders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  fit  that  we  Ibould 
make  a  fpeaking  faculty,  and  a  Vvalking  faculty,  and  a 
dancing  faculty,  by  which  thofe  adions  are  produced, 
which  are.  but  feveral  modes  of  motion  ;  as  well  as  we 
make  the  will  and  underfianding  to  be  faculties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  chooling  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  thinking  :  and 
we  may  as  properly  fay,  that  it  is  the  finging  faculty 
fmgs,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances  ;  as  that  the  will 
choofes,  or  that  the  underllanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is 

0^3  ufual. 
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iifaal,  that  the  will  direds  the  underllanding,  or  the 
underftanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being 
altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  fay,  that  the 
power  of  fpeaking  diredis  the  power  of  finging,  or  the 
power  of  finging  obeys  or  difobeys  the  power  of  fpeak- 
ing. 

§.  18.  This  way  of  talking,  neverthelefs,  has  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  I  guef^,  produced  great  confufion.  For 
thefe  being  all  dilfcrent  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
man,  to  do  fevcral  adions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit :  but  the  power  to  do  one  adtion,  is  not  operated 
on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  adion.  For  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choofing, 
nor  the  power  of  chooling  on  the  power  of  thinking; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power 
of  linging,  or  the  power  of  fmging  on  the  power  of 
dancing ;  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  eafily  per- 
ceive :  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  fay,  when  we  thus 
fpeak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  underftanding,  or 
the  underftanding  on  the  will. 

^.19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may 
be  the  occafion  of  volition,  or  excrcifmg  the  power  a 
man  has  to  choofe ;  or  the  adlual  choice  of  the  mind, 
the  caufe  of  adual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing :  as 
the  acflual  finging  of  fuch  a  tune,  may  be  the  caufe 
of  dancing  fuch  a  dance,  and  the  adlual  dancing  of 
fuch  a  dance  the  occafion  of  finging  fuch  a  tune.  But 
in  all  thefe  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  ano- 
ther :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thefe 
powers ;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  adlion,  it  is  the 
agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power, 
or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  oj: 
is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itfelf.  For  freedom,  or 
not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or 
has  not  a  power  to  ad:. 

§.  20.  The  attributing  to  faculties  that 
xlrsV^^I       which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  p;iven  oc- 

Jongs  not  to  ^  .  .^  r      1 1  •  1  1       • 

liie  will.  canon  to  this  way  ot  talkmg  :   but  the  mtro- 

ducing  into  difcourfes  concerning  the  mind, 

with 
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with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating, 
has,  I  fuppofe,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
that  part  of  ourfelves,  as  the  great  ufe  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick.  Not 
that  I  d^ny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and 
mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing, elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ; 
and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  thofe  words,  and  the 
like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  ufe  of  lan- 
guages, that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  and  phi- 
lofophy  itfelf,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  drefs,  yet 
when  it  appears  in  public,  muil:  have  fo  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  failiion  and 
language  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can  conlifi:  with 
truth  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that 
faculties  have  been  fpoken  of  and  reprefented  as  fo 
many  diftincl  agents.  For  it  being  afked,  what  it  w^as 
that  digefled  the  meat  in  our  flomachs  ?  it  was  a  ready 
and  very  fatisfactory  anfwer,  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  di- 
geftive  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come 
out  of  the  body  ?  the  expulhve  faculty.  V/hat  moved  ? 
the  motive  faculty.  And  fo  in  the  nrind,  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  or  the  underftanding,  underftood  ;  and  the 
clediive  faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded. 
This  is  in  fliort  to  fay,  that  the  ability  to  digeft,  di- 
gefted  ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved  ;  and  the  abi- 
lity to  underftand,  underflood.  For  faculty,  ability, 
and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the  fame 
things  :  which  ways  of  fpeaking,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much  ; 
that  digeftion  is  performed  by  fomething  that  is  able 
to  digeft,  motion  by  fomething  able  to  move,  and  un- 
derftanding  by  fomething  able  to  underftand.  And  in 
truth  it  would  be  very  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  otherwdfe  ; 
as  ftrange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without 
being  able  to  be  free, 

0^4  §.21. 
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§.21.  lo  return  then  to  the  inquiry 
But  to  thp^  about  liberty,  I  think  the  queition  is  not 
agcn  0rm.1L.  pj-^p^j.^  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whe- 
ther a  man  be  ixni:.     Thus,  1  think, 

I.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direcflion  or 
choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  cxiftence  of  any  ac- 
tion to  the  non-cxiftence  of  that  a6lion,  and  vice  verfa, 
make  it  to  exift  or  not  exift ;  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if 
I  can,  by  a  thought  di reeling  the  motion  of  my  finger, 
make  it  move  when  it  was  at  reft,  or  vice  verfa;  it  is 
evident,  that  in  refpecl  of  that  I  am  free  :  and  if  I 
can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to. 
the  other,  produce  either  words  or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  far  as  tins  power 
reaches,  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  fo  far  is  a  man  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can, 
by  preferring  any  adion  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any 
aclion,  produce  that  adlion  or  reft,  fo  far  can  he  da 
what  he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  aclion  to  its 
abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  fcarce  tell 
how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do 
"what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refpedl  of  adlions  within  the 
reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him,  a  man  feems  as  free,  as 
it  is  poftible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 
In  refpea  of  §*  ^-*  ^^^  "^^  inquifitive  mind  of  m.an, 
willing,  a  willing  to  ftiift  oft"  from  himfelf,  as  far  as 
man  ii  not       he  Can,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be 

•  by  putting  himfelf  into  a  worfe   ftate  than 

that  of  fatal  neceirity,  is  not  content  with  this  :  free- 
dom, unlcfs  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve 
the  turn  :  and  it  paftes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is 
not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to 
acT:  what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there 
yet  therefore  is  raifcd  this  farther  queftion,  Whether  a 
man  be  free  to  will  ?  which  1  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as. 
to  that  I  imagine, 

§.  23.   That    willing,    or  volition,   being  an  adlion, 
and  freedom  confifting  in  a  power  of  atling  or  not 

ading. 
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adling,  a  man  in  refpcd:  of  wilhng  or  the  aA  of  voli- 
tion, when  any  adlion  in  his  power  is  once  propofed 
to  his  thoughts,  as  prefently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  very  manifeft :  for  it  being  una- 
voidable that  the  adion  depending  on  his  will  fliould 
exift,  or  not  exifl  :  and  its  exigence,  or  not  exigence, 
following  perfectly  the  determination  and  preference  of 
his  will ;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exigence,  or  not 
exiflence  of  that  action  ;  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  that 
he  will  the  one,  or  the  other ,-  i.e.  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other  :  fince  one  of  them  muft  necelTarily  follow  ; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it : 
for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
refpe6l  of  the  ad:  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is 
not  free :  liberty  conlifliing  in  a  power  to  a6t,  or  not  to 
adl;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon  fuch 
a  propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceflary  to 
prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  adiion  in  a  man's 
power,  which  is  once  fo  propofed  to  his  thoughts ;  a 
man  muft  nccefTarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
upon  which  preference  or  volition,  the  adion  or  its  for- 
bearance certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But 
the  ad:  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  refped:  of  that 
ad:  of  willing  is  under  a  neceffity,  and  fo  cannot  be 
free ;  unlefs  neceflity  and  freedom  can  confifb  together, 
and  a  man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

§.  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propofals  of 
prefent  adion,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will,  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear  willing :  liberty  con- 
fifring  in  a  power  to  ad  or  to  forbear  ading,  and  in 
that  only.  For  a  man  that  fits  flill  is  faid  yet  to  be  at 
liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man 
fitting  ftill  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himfelf,  he  is  not 
at  liberty ;  fo  likewife  a  man  falling  dov/n  a  precipice, 
though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  cannot 
ftop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  it  is 
plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  pro-- 
pofed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether 
he  will  determine  himfelf  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking, 

or 
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or  no  :  he  mud  neceirarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  walking  or  not  walking;  and  fo  it  is  in  regard 
of  all  other  actions  in  our  power  fo  propofed,  which  are 
the  far  greater  nunibcr.  For  confidering  the  vafl:  num- 
ber of  voluntary  actions  that  fuccced  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  arc  awake  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives, 
there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  pro- 
pofed to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done : 
and  in  all  fuch  adions,  as  I  have  fliown,  the  mind  in 
refpecl  of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  atfl,  or  not  to  ad, 
wherein  conlills  liberty.  The  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not 
a  power  to  forbear  willing  ;  it  cannot  avoid  fome  deter- 
mination concerning  them,  let  the  confideration  be  as 
ihort,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves 
the  man  in  the  ftate  he  was  before  thinking,  or  changes 
it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby 
it  is  manifell,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one,  in  prefe- 
rence to  or  with  negledt  of  the  other,  and  thereby 
cither  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  unavoidably 
voluntary. 

_,,       .„  ,  §.  ^v  Since  then  it  is  plain,    '^at  in  mod 

The  will  de-  ^       -^  .  11  i     .u        i 

tcrmined  by      cafcs  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he 

fomething  will,  or  no  ;  the  ncxt  thing  demanded,  is, 
without  it.  ^vhcther  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 
of  the  two  he  pleafes,  motion  or  reft  ?  This  queftion 
carries  the  abfurdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  itfelf,  that 
one  might  thereby  fufhciently  be  convinced  that  liberty 
concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  afk,  w^hether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeaking  or 
lilencc,  which  he  pleafes  ;  is  to  afk,  w^hether  a  man  can 
will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with  what  he  is  pleafcd 
with?  A  queftion  which,  I  think,  needs  no  anfvver ; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  queftion  of  it,  muft  fuppofc 
one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that  ;  and  fo  on  in  inlinitum. 

§.  26.  To  avoid  thefe  and  the  like  abfurdities,  no- 
thing can  be  of  greater  ufe,  than  to  eftablifh  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  confidera- 
tion. If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well 
fixed  in  the  underftandings,  and  carried  along  with  us 
in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all  the  qucftions 

that 
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that  are  raifed  about  them,  I  fuppofe  a  great  part  of 
the  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts,  and  en- 
tangle their  underftandings,  would  be  much  eafier  re- 
foived  ;  and  we  fhould  perceive  where  the  confufed 
Signification  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing 
caufed  the  obfcurity. 

§.27.  Firft  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  re-  pree^iom 
membered,  that  freedom  confifls  in  the 
dependence  of  the  exiftence,  or  not  exiilence  of  any 
adion,  upon  our  volition  of  it ;  and  not  in  the  depen- 
dence of  any  acflion,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference. 
A  man  (landing  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwaids  into  the  fea,  not  becaufe  he  has  a 
power  to  do  the  contrary  adion,  which  is  to  leap  twenty- 
yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do  :  but  he  is  there- 
fore free  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap. 
But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  holds  him  faft,  or 
tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe ; 
becaufe  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular 
aclion  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  clofe 
prifoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  fquare,  being  at  the 
north  fide  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty 
feet  fouthward,  becaufe  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ; 
but  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  con- 
trary, i.  e.  to  walk  twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this  then  confifts  freedom,   viz.  in  our  being  able 
to  ad:  or  not  to  a6t,  according  as  we  fhall  choofe  or  will. 

§.28.  Secondly,  we  muft  remember,  that  . 

volition  or  willing  is  an  adt  of  the  mind  what^°"* 
directing  its  thought  to  the  production 
of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  pro- 
duce it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would 
crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  adion,  to  compre- 
hend the  forbearance  too  of  any  action  propofed  :  fitting 
flill,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  fpeaking 
are  propofed,  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as 
much  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often 
weighty  in  their  confequences  as  the  contrary  anions, 
may,  on  that  confideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  ac- 
tions too  :  but  this  I  fay,  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken, 
if  for  brevity  fake  I  fpeak  thuSo 

J-  29. 
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§.  29.  Thirdly,  The  will  being  nothing 
What  deter-  i^yi-  ^^  power  in  the- mind  to  dired  the  ope- 
n^ines  the  native  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  rell, 
as  far  as  they  depend  on  fuch  diredtion  : 
to  the  queftion.  What  is  it  determines  the  will  ?  the 
true  ar)d  proper  anfwer  is.  The  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  direding  to  this  or 
that  particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itfelf 
exerciling  the  power  it  has,  that  particular  way.  If  this 
anfwer  flitislies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  quef- 
tion.  What  determines  the  will  ?  is  this.  What  moves 
the  mind,  in  every  particular  inftance,  to  determine  its 
general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular 
motion  or  reft  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  the  motive  for 
continuing  in  the  fame  ftate  or  adion,  is  only  the  pre- 
fent  fatisfadion  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change,  is  always 
fome  uneafinefs  :  nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change 
of  flate,  or  upon  any  new  adion,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 
ThiiS  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put 
it  upon  adion,  which  for  fhortnefs  fake  we  will  call 
determining  of  the  will ;  which  I  fhall  more  at  large 
explain. 

Will  and  de-  §*  3<^-  ^^t,  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be 
fire  rauft  not  necellary  to  premife,  that  though  I  have 
be  confound-  above  endeavoured  to  exprefs  the  ad  of 
^^'  volition  by  chooling,  preferring,  and  the  like 

terms,  that  fignify  defire  as  well  as  volition,  for  want 
of  other  words  to  mark  that  ad  of  the  mind,  whofc 
proper  name  is  willing  or  volition ;  yet  it  being  a  very 
limple  ad,  whofoever  defires  to  underfland  what  it  is^ 
will  better  find  it  by  refleding  on  his  own  mind,  and 
obferving  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any  vari- 
ety of  articulate  founds  whatfoevcr.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  milled  by  exprellions  that  do 
not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between  the  will 
and  feveral  ads  of  the  mind  that  arc  quite  diilind  fi'om 
it,  I  think  the  more  neceflary  ;  becaufe  I  find  the  will 
often  confounded  with  feveral  of  the  affections,  efpe- 
cially  defire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and  that  by 
men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have 
had   very  diftind  notions  of  things,  and  not   to  have 

writ 
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writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  imagine,  has 
been  no  fmall  occalion  of  obfcurity  and  millake  in  this 
matter ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  fliall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards 
upon  what  palTes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  iball  fee 
that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  converfant  about 
nothing,  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind, 
whereby  barely  by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to 
give  rife,  continuation,  or  Hop,  to  any  adtion  which  it 
takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  coniidered,  plainly 
Ihows  that  the  will  is  perfedlly  diftinguifned  from  de- 
lire  ;  which  in  the  very  fame  aclion  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  fets  us 
upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to 
ufe  perfualions  to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  I 
am  fpeaking,  I  may  wifh  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  defire  run  counter.  I 
will  the  aciion  that  tends  one  way,  whilft  my  delire  tends 
another,  and -that  the  direcit  contrary  way.  A  man  who 
by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  dozinefs 
in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  fcomach  re-, 
moved,  defires  to  be  eafed  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet 
or  hands  (for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is 'a  defire 
to  be  rid  of  it)  though  yet,  v.  hilft  he  apprehends  that 
the  rem.oval  of  the  pain  may  tranflate  the  noxious  hu- 
mour to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined 
to  any  one  aclion  that  m.ay  ferve  to  remove. this  pain. 
Whence  it -is-  evident  that  defiring  and  willing  are  two. 
dillinct  ads  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequentiy  that  the 
will,  which  is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more 
difbindl  from  defire. 

§.31.    To  return  then   to    the    inquiry. 
What  is  it  that  determines  the  wiii  in  re-     aeterm^nls    ' 
gard  to  our  actions  ?  And  that,  upon  fecond     the  will, 
thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  the  greater  good  in  view  ;  but  fome 
(and  for  the  mofb  part  the  moft  preiring)  uneaiinefs  a 
man  is  at  prefent  under.     This  is  that  v/ hie h  fuccef- 
iively  determines  the  will,  and  fets  us  upon  thofe  ac- 
tions we  perform.     This  uneafinefs  we  m.ay  call,  as  it 
is,  defire;  which  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind  for. w:ant 
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of  fome  abfent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what 
fort  foever,  and  difquiet  of  the  mind,  isuneafinefs  :  and 
>vith  this  is  always  joined  defire,  equal  to  the  pain  or 
imcalincfs  felt,  and  is  fcarce  diftinguifliable  from  it. 
For  delirc  being  nothing  but  an  unealinefs  in  the  want 
of  an  abfent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  eafc 
is  that  abfent  good  ;  and  till  that  cafe  be  attained,  we 
may  call  it  delire,  no-body  feeling  pain  that  he  wifhes 
not  to  be  eafed  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
infeparable  from  it.  Befidcs  this  defire  cf  cafe  from 
pain>  there  is  another  of  abfent  pofitive  good  ;  and 
here  alfo  the  defire  and  uneafinefs  are  equal.  As  much 
as  we  defire  any  abfent  good,  fo  much  are  wc  in  pain 
for  it.  But  here  all  abfent  good  does  not,  according  to 
the  greatnefs  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe 
pain  equal  to  that  greatnefs  ;  as  all  pain  caufes  defire 
equal  to  it  itfelf :  becaufe  the  abfence  of  good  is  not 
always  a  pain,  as  the  prefencc  of  pain  is.  And  there- 
fore abfent  good  may  be  looked  on,  and  confidered 
without  defire.  But  fo  much  as  there  is  any  where  of 
deUre,  fo  much  there  is  of  uneafmefs. 

§.32.  That  delire  is  a  ftate  of  unealinefs, 

^nd-s?  """  ^v^^y  o"^  ^'^^  rt'^te^^  on  himfelf  will 
quickly  find.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not 
felt  in  defire  what  the  wife  man  fays  of  hope,  (which  is 
not  much  different  from  it)  *'  that  it  being  deferred 
makes  the  heart  fick  ?"  and  that  ftill  proportionable  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  delirc ;  which  fometimes  raifes  the 
unealinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry  out. 
Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  defircd,  or  I  die? 
Life  itfelf,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
be  born  under  the  lafling  and  unremoved  prelTure  of 
fuch  an  uneafinefs. 

Theuneafi-  §•  33-  ^c>od  and    evil,   prefent  and  ab- 

nrfs  of  defire  fcnt,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind  :  but 
dctermineB  that  whicli  immediately  determines  the 
ihe  will.  \i\\\^    from  time  to  time,  to  every  volun- 

tary adion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  fixed  on  fome 
abfent  good  ;  cither  negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in 
pain  ;  or  pofitive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleafure.  That  it 
is  this  uneafmefs  that  determines  the  will  to  the  fuccef- 
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live  voluntary  actions,  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducled 
through  different  courfes  to  different  ends  :  I  fliall  en- 
deavour to  Ihow,  both  from  experience  and  the  reafon 
of  the  thing. 

§.  34.  When  a  man  is  perfedlly  content  r^j^j^  ^^  ^, 
with  the  ffate  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  fpring  of 
is  perfedlly  without  any  unealincfs,  what  adion. 
induffry,  what  adlion,  what  will  is  there 
left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  of  this  every  man's  obfer- 
vation  will  fatisfy  him.  And  thus  we  fee  our  AU-wifc 
Maker,  fuitably  to  our  conftitution  and  frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put 
into  man  the  uneaiinefs  of  hunger  and  third,  and  other 
natural  delires,  that  return  at  their  feafons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  wills,  for  the  prefervation  of  themfelves, 
and  the  continuation  of  their  fpecies.  For  I  think  M^e 
may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  thefc 
good  ends,  to  which  we  are  carried  by  thefe  feveral 
uneafmeffes,  had  been  fufficient  to  determine  the  will, 
and  fet  us  on  work,  we  fhould  have  had  none  of  thefc 
natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no 
pain  at  all.  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  fays 
St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefiy  drives 
men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A  little 
burning  felt  pufhes  us  more  powerfully, *than  greater 
pleafures  in  profpedl  draw  or  allure. 

§.35.  It  feems  fo  effablifhed  and  fettled     r^y^^  areateft 
a  maxim  by  the  general  confent  of  all  man-     pofitivegood 
kind,  that  good,   the  greater  good,  deter-     determines 
mines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,     [^°^  ^^^  ^J:'^^^' 
that  when  I  firft  publilhed  my  thoughts  on     j^^fg^ 
this  fubjeCi,  I  took   it  for  granted  ;  and  I 
imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  ihall  be  thought  more 
excufable,  for  having  then  done  fo,  than  that  now  I 
have  ventured  to  recede  from  fo  received  an  opinion. 
But  yet  upon  a  ftridler  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  does  not  determine  the  will, 
until  our  defire,  raifed  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  it.     Convince  a  man  ever  fo 
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that  plenty  has  its  advantages  over  poverty  ;  make  him 
fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome  conveniencies  of  life 
are  better  than  nafly  penury  ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  con^ 
tent  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneafmefs  in  it,  he 
moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  adlion 
that  fliall  bring  him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  neceflary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life  ;  yet,  till 
he  hungers  and  thirds  after  righteoufnefs,  till  he  feels 
an  uneafmefs  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  de- 
termined to  any  action  in  purfuit  of  this  confefTed 
greater  good  ;  but  any  other  uneafmefs  he  feels  in  him- 
felf  fhall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  adions. 
On  the  other  lide,  let  a  drunkard  fee  that  his  health 
decays,  his  eftate  w^afles  ;  difcredit  and  difeafes,  and 
the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink, 
attends  him  in  the  courfe  he  follows ;  yet  the  returns  of 
uneafmefs  to  mifs  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirft 
after  his  cups,  at  the  ufual  time,  drives  him  to  the 
tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  lofs  of  health  and 
plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another  life  :  the 
leafl:  of  which  is  no  inconliderable  good,  but  fuch  as  he 
confefTes  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  w'ith 
a  glafs  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking  club.  It 
is  not  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  fees 
and  acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
drinking  hours,  will  take  refolutions  to  purfue  the 
greater  good  ;  but  when  the  uncafinefs  to  mifs  his  ac- 
cuftomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknowledged 
good  lofes  its  hold,  and  the  prefent  uneafmefs  deter^ 
mines  the  will  to  the  accu domed  adlion  :  which  thereby 
gets  Wronger  footing  to  prevail  againll  the  next  occa- 
sion, though  he  at  the  fame  time  makes  fecret  promifes 
to  himfelf,  that  he  will  do  fo  nO  more  ;  this  is  the  lafh 
time  he  Avill  ac't  againll:  the  attainment  of  thofe  greater 
goods.  And  thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  date 
of  that  unhappy  complainer,  video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  fequor  :  which  fentence,  allowed  for  true,  and 
made  good  by  conflant  experience,  may  this,  and  polfibly 
no  other  way,  be  eafily  made  intelligible. 

6  §.  36. 
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§.36.  If  we  inquire  into  the  rcafon   of    ^ecaufe  the 
what  experience  makes  fo  evident  in  fact^     lemoval  of 
and  examine  why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone  ope-     uneaGnefs  is 
rates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its     the  firil  iiep 
choice  ;  we  fliall  find  that  we  being  capable  ^ppi"^  s. 

but  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  adion  at 
once,  the  prefent  uneafinefs  that  we  are  under  does 
naturally  determine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  happinefs 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions  ;  forafmuch  as 
whilfi:  we  are  under  any  uneafinefs,  we  cannot  appre- 
hend ourfelves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and 
uneafinefs  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconfifient  with  happinefs,  fpoiling  the  relifli  even 
of  thofe  good  things  which  we  have ;  a  little  pain  ferv- 
ing  to  mar  all  the  pleafure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  there- 
fore that  which  of  courfe  determines  the  choice  of  our 
w^ill  to  the  next  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of 
pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  necef- 
fary  ftep  towards  happinefs. 

§.37.  Another  reafon  why  it   is  uneafi- 
nefs alone  determines  the  will,  may  be  this  ;     ^^f-'''^";^  un- 

,  r       ^  1  •  r     ^  J     -^     •        eannels  alone 

becaule   tnat    alone   is    prelent,    and    it    is     jg  prefent. 
againfb   the  nature  of  things,  that  what   is 
abfent  fhould  operate  where  it  is  not.     It  may  be  faid, 
that  abfent   good   may  by  contemplation   be  brought, 
home  to  the  mind,  and  made  prefent.     The  idea  of  it 
indeed    may  be   in  the   mind,   and  view^ed  as   prefent 
there ;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  prefent 
good,  able  to  counter-balance  the  removal  of  any  un- 
eafinefs which  we  are  under,  till  it  raifcs  our  defire  ; 
and  the  uneafinefs  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  deter- 
mining the  will.     Till   then,   the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
whatever  good,  is  there  onl\ ,  like  other  ideas,   the  ob- 
jecl  of  bare  unaoiive  fpeculation,  but  operates  not   on 
the   will,  nor  fets  us   on   work  ;  the  reafon  whereof  I 
fiiall  fiiow  bv  and  by.     How    many  are  to   be  found, 
that  have  had    lively  reprcfentations   fet   before   their 
minds  of  the  unfpeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they 
acknowledge  both  poffible  and  probable  too,  who  yet 
vv  ould  be  content  to  take  up  with  tlieir  happinefs  here  ? 
And  ^o  tlie  prevailing  uneafineiTes  of  their  defires,   let 
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loofc  after  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  take  their 
turns  in  the  determining  their  wills  ;  and  all  that  -w  hile 
they  take  not  one  ftep,  are  not  one  jot  moved  towards 
the  good  things  of  another  life,  conlidcrcd  as  ever  fo 

great. 

§.  38.  Were  the  will  determined  by  the 
ho^aUow        view's  of  good,  as   it  appears    in   contem- 
the  joys  of      plation  greater  or  lefs  to  the  underflanding, 
heaven  pof-       vhicli  is  the  flate  of  all  abfcnt  good,  and 
T^'^'nor^"^     that  which*  in  the  received  opinion  the  will 
is  fuppolcd  to  move  to,   and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  fee  hov/  it  could  ever  get  loofc  from  thck* 
infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  propofed  and  con- 
fidered   as    pofTiblc.     For   all  abfent  good,   by  whick 
alone,  barely  propofed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  v/ill  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  fo  to  fet   us  on  adion, 
being  only  pofliblc,   but  not  infallibly  certain ;    it  is 
unavoidable,   that  the  infinitely  greater  poflible  good 
Hiould   regularly  and  conftantly  determine  the  will  in 
all  the  fucceifive  a<;^t:ions  it  diredls  :  and  then  we  fhould 
keep  conftantly  and  fteadily  in  our  courfe  towards  hea- 
ven, without  ever  ftanding  ftill,  or  directing  our  actions- 
to  any  other  end.     The  eternal  condition  of  a  future 
tote  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches> 
or  honour,  or  any  other   worldly   pleafure    which  we 
can  propofe  to  ourfelves,  though  we  Ihould  grant  thefc 
the  more  probable  to  be  obtained  :  for  nothing  future 
is  yet  in  pofTelfion,  and  fo  the  expectation  even  of  thefe 
may  deceive  us.     if  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  good 
in  view  determines  the  will,  fo  great  a  good  once  pro- 
pofed could  not  but  feize  the  will,  and   hold  it  faft  to 
the  purfuit   of  this   inHnitcly   greatell:  good,   without 
ever  letting  it  go  again:  for  the  v,  ill  having  a  power 
over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other  actions, 
Vvould,   if  it   were  fo,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the' 
mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

Rnfon.  rvv.nf  'TWin  wouW  bc  thc  fetc  of  tlic  mlud,  and 
uneafincis  is  regular  tendency  of  thc  will  in  all  its  de- 
never  nc-  terminations,  were  it  determined   by  that 

glebed.  which  is  conlidcrcd,  and  in  view  the  greater 

good;  but  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  viliblc  in  experience: 
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the  infinitely  greatefr  confefTed  good  being  often  ne- 
glecled,  to  fatisfy  the  fucceflive  uneafinefs  of  our  deiircs 
purfuing  triRes.  But  though  the  greatefl  allowed,  even 
cverlafting  unfpeakable  good,  which  has  fometimcs 
moved  and  alfedted  the  mind,  does  not  fledfaflly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneafinefs,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it 
not  go ;  by  w  hich  v/e  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is 
that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of 
the  body,  the  ungovernable  pafPion  of  a  man  violently 
in  love,  or  the  impatient  defire  of  revenge,  keeps 
the  will  fteady  and  intent ;  and  the  will,  thus  deter- 
mined, never  lets  the  underflanding  lay  by  the  objecl, 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the 
••  body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the 
determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping 
unealinefs  as  long  as  it  lafts  ;  whereby  it  feems  to  me 
evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  fetting  us  upon  one 
adlion  in  prefererce  to  all  other,  is  determiined  in  us 
by  uneafinefs.  And  w^hether  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire 
every  one  to  obferve  in  himfelf. 

§.  39.  I   have  hitherto   chiefly  inftanced     Y)^rn-Q  g^. 
in  the  uneafmefs  of  defire,  as  that  which     companies 
determines   the  jvill ;    becaufe  that  is   the     alluncafi-. 
chief  and   moft  fenfible,  and  the  will  fel-     "^^^' 
dom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  aclion 
performed,    w  ithout    fome    deiire    accompanying    it ; 
which  I  think  is  the  reafon  why  the  will  and  defire 
are  fo  often  confounded.     But  yet  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  the  uneafinefs  which  makes  up,  or  at  Icafi  accom- 
panies molt  of  the  other  paffions,  as  v/holly  excluded 
in  the  cafe.     Avcriion,  fear,  anger,  envy,   fliame,   Sec. 
have  each  their  uneafinefs  too,  and   thereby  inliuence 
■the   will.     Thefe   paflions  are  fcarce  any  of  them   in 
life  and  pracliice  fimplc  and  alone,  and  wholly  unmixed 
with  others :  though  ufually  in  difcourfe  and  contem- 
plation, that  carries  the  name  v/hich  operates  ftrongeft, 
and  appears  moft  in  the  preient  ftate  of  the  mind  :   nay 
there  is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  paillons  to  be  found 
Avithout   deiire  joined   with  it.     I  am  fure,    wherever 
there  is  uneafinefs,  there  is  deiire  :  for  we  conftandy 
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defire  happincfs ;  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneafinefs,  fo 
much  it  is  certain  we  want  of  happinefs,  even  in  our 
own  opinion,  let  our  Hate  and  condition  othcrwife  be  . 
what  it  will.  Befides,  the  prefent  moment  not  being 
our  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  be- 
yond the  prefent,  and  defire  goes  with  our  forefight,  and 
that  ftill  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in  joy 
itfelf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action,  whereon  the  en- 
ioyment  depends,  is  the  defire  to  continue  it,  and  fear 
to  lofe  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  uneafinefs  than  that 
takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  prefently  is  by  that 
determined  to  fome  new  action,  and  the  prefent  delight 
neglected. 

The  mofl:  ^*  ^^*   ^^^  ^^'^  being  in  this  world  befet 

preffing  un-      with  fundry  uneafinelTes,  diftracilied  with  dif-* 
cafinefs  na-       ferent  defires,   the    next   inquiry    naturally 
rurally  deter-     ^yjjj  j^^  which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
mines  the  •      j  •    •  i  -n   ^       i  n-        ^ 

^ill^  m  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action  r 

and  to  that  the  anfwer  is,  that  ordinarily, 
which  is  the  mod  prefling  of  thofe  that  arc  judged  ca- 
pable of  being  then  removed.     For  the  will  being  the 
power  of  directing  our  operative  faculties  to  fome  ac- 
tion, for  fome  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  to- 
wards what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable:  that 
would  be  to  fuppofe  an  intelligent  being  delignedly  to 
act  for  an  end,  only  to  lofe  its  labour,  for  fo  it  is  to 
a6t  for  what  is  judgcci  not  attainable  ;  and  therefore  very 
great  uncafinelfes   move   not  the   will,    \\hen  they  are 
judged  not  capable  of  a  cure  :  they,  in  that  cafe,  put 
us  not  upon  endeavours.      But  thefe  fet  apart,  the  moft 
important  and  urgent  uneafinefs  we  at  that  time  feel, 
is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  fucceilively, 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions   v.  hich  makes  up  our 
lives.     The  greatcft  prefent  uneafinefs  is  the  fpur  to 
adtion,  that  is   conftantly   felt,    and  for  the  molt  part 
determines   the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  action. 
For  this  we  mud  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper 
and  only  object  of  the  will  h  fome  action  of  ours,  and 
nothing  elfe  :  for  we  producing  nothing  by  our  will- 
ing it,  but  fonic  action  in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will 
terminates,  and  reaches  no  farther. 

§•  41- 
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§.  41.  If  it  be  farther  afked^  what  it  is 
moves  deiire  ?  I  artfwer,  Happinefs,  and  happinefs. 
that  alone.  Happinefs  and  mifery  are  the 
names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmoft  bounds  whereof 
we  know  not ;  it  is  what  '*  eye  hath  not  feen,  ear  not 
*^  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
'^  conceive."  But  of  fome  degrees  of  both  we  have 
very  lively  impreflions,  made  by  feveral  inftances  of 
delight  and  joy  on  the  one  fide,  and  torment  and  for- 
row  on  the  other  ;  which  for  fhortnefs  fake  I  fliall  com- 
prehend under  the  names  of  pleafure  and  pain,  there 
being  plea fu re  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  :  *^  with  him  is  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleafure  for 
*'  evermore."  Or,  to  fpcak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mind  ;  though  fome  have  their  rife  in  the  mind  from 
thought,  others  in  the  body  from  certain  modifications 
of  motion. 

§.  42.  Happinefs  then  in  its  full  extent  . 

is  the  utmoit  pleafure  we  arc  capable  of,  ^,.^01^"^  ^' 
and  mifery  the  utmofl  pain  :  and  the  loweft 
degree  of  what  can  be  called  happinefs  is  fo  much  eafe 
from  all  pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  pleafure,  as  with- 
out which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  becaufe 
pleafure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation 
of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies, 
and  in  different  degrees  :  therefore  what  has  an  apt- 
nefs  to  produce  pleafure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good, 
and  w  hat  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  for  its  aptnefs  to  produce  pleafure 
and  pain  in  us,  wherein  conliits  our  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery. Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  produce  any 
degree  of  pleafure,  be  in  itfelf  good;  and  what  is  apt 
to  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil  ;  yet  it  often 
happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  fort ;  becaufe  when 
they  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  alfo  of  plea- 
fure and  pain  have  juftly  a  preference.  So  that  if  we 
will  rightly  eftimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
fnall  find  it  lies  much  in  companion  :  for  the  caufe 
of  every  Icfs   degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 
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degree  of  pleauire,  has  the  nature   of  good,  and   vice 
vcrfa. 

§.  4?.   Thouf^h  this  be    that    which    is 

rtor.    '  proper  objedt  of  deiire  in  general ;  yet  all 

good,  even  fecn,   and  confelfed  to   be  fo, 
docs  not  neceiiarily  move  every  particular  man*s  deiire, 
but  only  that  part,  or  fo  much  of  it  as  is  confidered 
and  taken  to  make  a  necefiary  part  of  his  happincfs. 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance, 
excites  not   a  man's  delircs,  who  looks    not  on  it  to 
make  a  part  of  that  happinefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his 
prefcnt  thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.     Happinefs,  un- 
der this  view,  every  one  confuantly  purfues,  and  delires 
what  makes  any  part  of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged 
to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without  defire,  pafs  by, 
and  be  content  without.     There  is  no-body,    I   think, 
fo  fenfelcfs  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  pleafure  in  know- 
ledge :  and  for  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,   they  have  too 
many  followers   to  let  it  be  queflioiied,  Vvhether  men 
are  taken  with  them  or  no.     Now  let  one  man  place 
his  fatisfaclion  in  fenfual  pleafures,  another  in  the  de- 
light of  knowledge  :  though  each  of  taem  cannot  but 
confefs,  there  is  great  pleafure  in  what  the  other  pur- 
fues ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a 
part  of  his  happinefs,  their  defires  are  not  moved,  but 
each  is  fatisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo 
his  will  is   not  determined  to   the  purfuit  of  it.     But 
vet  as   foon  as  the   Itudious  man's  hun2;er  and  thirfb 
makes  him  uneafy,  he,  whofe  will  was  never  determined 
to  anypurfuit  of  good  chear,  poignant  fauces,  delicious 
wine,  by  the  pleafant  tafte  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by 
the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and   thirit,   prefently  deter- 
mined  to   eating  and    drinking,  though  poffibiy  with 
gre-at  indiflercncy,  what  wholefome  food  comes   in  his 
way.     And  on  the   other  fide,  the   epicure  buckles  to 
ftudy,  when  fliame,  or  the  defire  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  his  miflrcfs,  Ihall  make  him  uneafy  in  the  want  of 
any  fort  of  knowledge.     Thus,  how  much  foever  men 
are  in  carncll:,  and  conflant   in   purfu-it  of  happinefs, 
yet  they  may  have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  con- 
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felTed  good,  without  being  concerned  for  it,  or  moved 
by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happinefs 
without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always 
concerned  for  ;  they  can  feel  no  unealinefs  without  be- 
ing moved.  And  therefore  being  uneafy  in  the  want 
of  whatever  is  judged  necelfary  to  their  happinefs,  as 
foon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  por- 
tion of  happinefs,  they  begin  to  deiire  it. 

§.  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  m.ay  ob-  ^j^^  ^i^^ 
ferve  in  himfelf,  and  others,  that  the  greater  greateftgood 
viiible  good  does  not  always  raife  men's  is  not  always 
deiires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs,  it  Q^"^^^* 
appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have  :  though  every 
little  trouble  moves  us,  and  fets  us  on  work  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  reafon  whereof  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
our  happinefs  and  mifery  itfclf.  All  prefent  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  prefent  mifery : 
but  all  abfent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  ne- 
cefTary  part  of  our  prefent  happinefs,  nor  the  abfence 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  mifery.  If  it  did,  we  Ihould 
be  conflantly  and  infinitely  miferable  ;  there  being  in- 
finite degrees  of  happinefs,  which  are  not  in  our  pof- 
fellion.  Ail  uneafmefs  therefore  being  removed,  a 
niodcrate  portion  of  good  ferves  at  prefent  to  content 
men  ;  and  fome  fev/  degrees  of  pleafure.  in  a  fucceflion 
of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happinefs,  wherein 
they  can  be  fatisfied.  If  this  were  not  fo,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  thofe  indifferent  and  vifibly  trifiing  ac- 
tions, to  which  our  wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and 
wherein  we  voluntarily  wafte  fo  much  of  our  lives  ; 
.which  remiflnefs  could  by  no  means  coniift  with  a  con- 
ftant  determination  of  will  or  deiire  to  the  greatelt 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  fo,  I  think  few  people 
need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed 
in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whofe  happinefs  reaches 
fo  far  as  to  afibrd  them  a  conilant  tram  of  moderate 
mean  pleafures,  without  any  mixture  of  unealinefs ; 
and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  flay  here  for  ever  : 
though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  pofTiblc  there 
may  be  a  ftate  of  eternal  durable  joys  after  this  life, 
far  furpalTing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here 
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Nay,  they  cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  pofTible  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of 
honour,  riches,  or  plcafure,  which  they  purine,  and  for 
which  they  neglcd:  that  eternal  fiate :  but  yet  in  full 
view  of  this  diifcrence,  fatisfied  of  the  poffibility  of  a 
perfecl:,  fecurc,  and  lading  happinefs  in  a  future  Hate, 
and  under  a  clear  convidUon,  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
here,  whilll:  they  bound 'their  happinefs  within  fome 
little  enjoyment,  or  aim  of  this  liie,  and  exclude  the 
joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necellary  part  of  it  ; 
their  defircs  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  adion,  or  en- 
deavour for  its  attainment. 

Why  not  be-  §•  45-  "^^^^^  ordinary  neceflities  of  our 
jngdefircd,  livcs  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  un- 
it moves  not  eafmefs  of  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold,  wea- 
rinefs  with  labour,  and  fleepinefs,  in  their 
conftant  returns,  &c.  To  which,  if,  befides  accidental 
harms,  we  add  the  fantaftical  unealinefs  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c  J  which  acquired  habits 
by  fafliion,  example,  and  education,  have  fettled  in  us, 
and  a  thoufand  other  irregular  defires,  which  cuftom 
has  made  natural  to  us  ;  we  fhall  find,  that  a  very  little 
part  of  our  life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefe  unealinefres,  as 
to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraclion  of  remoter  abfent 
good.  We  are  feldom  at  eafc,  and  free  enough  from 
the  folicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  defircs,  but  a 
conftant  fuccelfion  of  uneafinclTes  out  of  that  ftock, 
which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
take  the  will  in  their  turns  :  and  no  fooner  is  one  ac- 
tion difpatched,  which  by  fuch  a  determination  of  the 
will  we  are  fet  upon,  but  another  unealinefs  is  ready  to 
fet  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of  the  pains  we 
feel,  and  are  at  prefent  prefTed  with,  being  the  getting 
out  of  mifery,  and  conlequently  the  lirll  thing  to  be 
done  in  order  to  happinefs,  abfent  good,  though  thought 
on,  confcired,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making 
any  part  of  tiiis  unhappinefs  in  its  abfence,  is  juftledout 
to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  thofe  unealincHes  wc 
feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought 
it   ncarci    to  Our   mind,  given  fome   rclifh  of  it,  and 
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raifed  in  us  fomedefire  :  which  then  beginning  to  make 
a  part  of  our  prefent  uneafinefs,  ftands  upon  fair  terms 
with  the  reft,  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  fo,  according  to 
its  greatnefs  and  prefTure,  comes  in  its  turn,  to  deter- 
mine the  will. 

§.  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  confideration.  Due  confide- 
and  examining  any  good  propofed,  it  is  in  ration  raifes 
our  power  to  raife  our  delires  in  a  due  pro-  <lerire. 
portion  to  the  value  of  that  good,  whereby  in  its  turn 
and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  and  be 
purfued.  For  good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed 
ever  fo  great,  yet  till  it  has  raifed  defires  in  our  minds, 
and  thereby  made  us  uneafy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not 
our  wills  ;  we  are  not  within  the  fphere  of  its  acti- 
vity ;  our  wills  being  under  the  determination  only  of 
thofe  uneaftneiTes  which  are  prefent  to  us,  which  (whilft 
we  have  any)  are  always  foliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination  :  the  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  defire 
lliall  be  next  fatisfied,  which  unealinefs  firft  removed. 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  as  long  as  any  uneali- 
nefs, any  defire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room 
for  good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all 
to  determine  it.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  the  firft 
ftep  in  our  endeavours  after  happinefs  being  to  get 
wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  mifery,  and  to  feel  no 
part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leifure  for  nothing  elfe, 
till  every  uneafinefs  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed ; 
which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  defires  we  are 
befet  with  in  this  imperfed  ftate,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

§.  47.   There  being  in  us  a  great  many     Thepowertci 
unealineiTes  always  foliciting,  and  ready  to     fufpendthe 
determine  the  will,   it  is  natural,  as  I  have     P|:o^ecution 
faid,  that    the   greateft  and   moft  prefTing     makes  way^ 
ftiould  determine  the  will  to  the  next  ac-     for  confide- 
tion  ;  and  fo  it  does  for  the  moft  part,  but     ration, 
not  always.     For  the  mind  having  in  moft  cafes,  as   is 
evident  in  experience,   a  power  to  fufpcnd   the  execu- 
tion and  fatisfadion  of  any  of  its  delires,  and  fo  all, 
ftne  after  another  j  is  at  liberty  to  confidcr  the  objedls 
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of  them,  examine  them  on  all  fides,  and  weigh  them 
^ith  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has  ;  and 
from  the  not  ufing  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety 
of  mitlakes,  errors,  and  faults  which  we  run  into  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  hap- 
pinefs  ;  whillt  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our 
%vills,  and  engage  too  foon  before  due  examination. 
To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  or  that  defire,  as  every  one  daily  may 
experiment  in  himfclf.  This  feems  to  me  the  fource 
of  all  liberty  ;  in  this  feems  to  confiH  that  which  is 
(as  I  think  improperly)  called  free-will.  For  during 
this  fufpenfion  of  any  delire,  before  the  will  be  deter- 
mined to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  that 
determination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine, 
view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  arc 
going  to  do ;  and  when,  upon  due  examination,  wc 
have  judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  do  in  purfuit  of  our  happinefs  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature  to  defire,  will, 
and  act  according  to  the  laft:  refult  of  a  fair  examination. 
§.  A.%,  This  is  fo  far  from  beinsj  a  re- 
10  t^ '^eter-     f^^aint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is 

mined  by  our        ,  .  i  i  r-        r  •         • 

own  judo-.        the  very  improvement  and  benefit  or  it ;  it 
ment,  is  no       is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  ufe 
reftraint  to      ^f  q^j.  liberty  ;  and  the  farther  we  are  re- 
^  ^^^^'  moved    from    fuch   a    determination,    the 

nearer  we  are  \o  mifery  and  fiavery.  A  perfed:  indif- 
ferency  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  laft  judg- 
ment of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend 
its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  an  advantage 
and  excellency  of  any  intelledtual  nature,  that  it  would 
be  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indiiferency 
to  a6t  or  not  to  acl  till  determined  by  the  will,  would 
be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  fide.  A  man  is  at 
liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft 
quiet ;  he  is  perfe6tly  indiftcrcnt  in  either  ;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfection  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if 
he  were  deprived  of  that  indifterency.  But  it  would 
be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he  had  the  fame  indif- 
ferency,    whether  he  would  prefer   the  lifting  up  his 
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hand,  or  its  remaining  in  red,  when  it  would  fave  his 
head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  fees  coming  :  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  delire,  or  the  power  of  pre- 
ferring, Ihould  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
power  of  acting  fliould  be  determined  by  the  will  ;  and 
the  certainer  fuch  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
perfeclion.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  lail  refult  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not  free  :  the  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good 
we  choofe.  And  therefore  every  m.an  is  put  under  a 
neceiTity  by  his  conftitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought  and  judge- 
ment what  is  beft  for  him  to  do  :  elfe  he  would  be  un- 
der the  determination  of  fome  other  than  himfelf, 
which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's 
will,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own  judge- 
m^ent,  is  to  fay,  that  a  man  v/ills  and  adls  for  an  end 
that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and 
adls  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prefent  thoughts 
before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it, 
and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  unlefs  he  can  have 
and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  fame  time ; 
a  contradiction  too  manifeft  to  be  admitted ! 

§.  49.  If  we  look  upon  thofe  fupcrior 
beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfed:  happi-     ^^^^  freeft  a- 
nefs,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  judge  that  they     determhied. 
are  more  fieadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  think 
they  are  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  free  than  we  are.     And  if 
it   v/ere  fit  for  fuch  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are  to 
pronounce  what  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs    could 
do,  I    think  we  might  fay,  that   God  himfelf  cannot 
choofe  what  is  not  good  ;  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty 
hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  bed. 

§.   50.   But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this     Aconftant 
midaken     part    of    liberty,     let    me     afk,     detcrmlna- 
^^  Would   any  one  h,z   a   channeling,    be-     tiontoapur- 
'^  caufc  he  is  leis  determined  by  wile  conli-     pj^efs  no 
^*  derations  than  a  wife  man?  Is   it  worth     abridgment 
''  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to     ^f  liberty. 

«'  play 
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"  play  the  fool,  and  draw  fliame  and  mifery  upon  a 
*'  iTian's  fclf  ?"  If  to  break  loofe  from  the  condudl  of 
rcafon,  and  to  want  that  reflraint  of  examination  and 
judgment,  which  keeps  us  from  choofmg  or  doing  the 
worfe,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would 
choofc  to  be  mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  liberty,  but  he 
that  is  mad  already.  The  conftant  defire  of  happinefs, 
and  the  ccnllraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  a6l  for  it,  no-body, 
I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  at  lead 
aji  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God 
Almighty  himfelf  is  under  the  neceflity  of  being  happy  ; 
and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  fo,  the  nearer  is 
its  approach  to  infinite  perfection  and  happinefs.  That 
m  this  ftate  of  ignorance  we  fhort-iighted  creatures 
might  not  miflake  true  felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  a 
power  to  fufpcnd  any  particular  defire,  and  keep  it 
from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  adion. 
This  is  {landing  lliil,  where  we  are  not  fufficiently  af- 
fured  of  the  way :  examination  is  confulting  a  guide. 
The  determination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  follow- 
ing the  diredlion  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power 
to  adl  or  not  to  act,  according  as  fuch  determination 
diredh,  is  a  free  agent ;  fuch  determination  abridges 
not  that  power  wherein  liberty  confiils.  He  that  has 
his  chains  knocked  oif,  and  the  prifon-doors  fet  open 
to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  may  either 
go  or  ftay,  as  he  beft  likes  ;  though  his  preference  be 
determined  to  flay,  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  or 
illnefs  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He 
ceafes  not  to  be  free,  though  the  defire  of  fome  con- 
venience to  be  had  there  abfolutely  determines  his  pre- 
ference, and  makes  him  flay  in  his  prifon. 
ThenecefTity  ^'  5 1;  ^s  therefore  the  highefl  perfec- 
ofpurfuing  tion  of  intcllecflual  nature  lies  in  a  careful 
true  happi-  and  conftant  purfuit  of  true  and  folid  hap- 
nefs  the  pincfs,   fo   the  care   of  ourfelves,    that  we 

loundation  - n.   \  •  •  r  ii  -      r      ■ 

of  liberty.        miltake  not  imaginary  tor  real  nappinels,  is 

the    necefTary    foundation    of    our   liberty. 

The  ftrongcr  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  purfuit  of 

bappinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  greatefl  good,  ^nd 

which, 
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which,  as  fuch,  our  deli  res  always  follow,  the  more  arc 
we  free  from  any  necelTary  determination  of  our  will 
to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necelTary  compli- 
ance  with  our  defire,  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  thei\ 
appearing  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  real  happinefs  :  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  in- 
formed upon  this  inquiry,  as  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  dem.ands  ;  we  are,  by  the 
necelTity  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  happinefs  as 
our  greatefl:  good,  obliged  to  fufpend  the  fatisfadion  of 
our  defires  in  particular  cafes. 

§.  52.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  r^j^^  reafon 
the  liberty  of  intelledual  beings,  in  their  of  it. 
conftant  endeavours  after  and  a  fteady  pro- 
fecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  fufpend  this 
profecution  in  particular  cafes,  till  they  had  looked 
before  them,  and  informed  themfelves  whether  that 
particular  thing,  which  is  then  propofed  or  delired,  lie 
in  the  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of 
that  which  is  their  grcateft  good  :  for  the  inclination 
and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happinefs  is  an  obli- 
gation and  motive  to  them.,  to  take  care  not  to  miftake 
or  mifs  it ;  and  fo  neceffarily  puts  them  upon  caution, 
deliberation,  and  warinefs,  in  the  diredion  of  their 
particular  adlions,  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it. 
Whatever  necelTity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real 
blifs,  the  fame  neceflity  with  the  {?.mQ  force  eflabliihes 
fufpenfe,  deliberation,  and  fcrutiny  of  each  fuccellive 
deiire,  whether  the  fatisfaction  of  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  true  happinefs,  and  miflead  us  from  it. 
This,  as  feems  to  me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite 
intellectual  beings  ;  and  I  deiire  it  may  be  wxll  con- 
fidered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercife  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  ufeful  to 
them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  ac- 
tions, docs  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fufpend  their 
defires,  and  flop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to 
any  adlion,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the 
good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the 
thing  requires.     This  wx  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we 

have. 
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have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in 
our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  fince  the 
wiirfuppofcs  knowledge  to  guide  its  choice,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined,  till 
we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  defire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  confe- 
quences  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft 
determination  of  the  judgment  ;  which,  whether  it  fhall 
be  upon  a  hafly  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due 
and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power  :  experience 
fliowing  us,  that  in  mofb  cafes  we  are  able  to  fufpend 
the  prefent  fatisfadlion  of  any  defire. 

§.  53.  But  if  any  extreme  difturbance 
^WpT^  (as  fomctimes  it  happens)  polTefles  our 
fions  the  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack, 

right  im-         an  impetuous  uneaiinefs,  as  of  love,  anger, 
provementof     ^j.  ^^y  other  violent  paflion,  running  away 
^'  with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought, 

and  we  are  not  mafters  enough  of  our  own  minds  to 
confidcr  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly  ;  God,  who 
knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  wcaknefs,  and  requires  of 
us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  fees  what  was 
and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hafty  compliance  with  our  deiires,  the  moderation  and 
reftraint  of  our  pafTions,  {o  that  our  underftandings  may 
be  free  to  examine,  and  reafon  unbialTed  give  its  judg- 
ment, being  that  whereon  a  right  diredlion  of  our  con- 
duct to  true  happinefs  depends  ;  it  is  in  this  we  fliould 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we 
fliould  take  pains  to  fuit  the  relifh  of  our  minds  to  the 
true  intrinfick  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allowed  or  fuppofed  poilible  great  and 
weighty  good  to  flip  out  of  our  thoughts,  without 
leaving  any  relifli,  any  dcfirc  of  itfclf  there,  till,  by  a 
due  confidcration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  fuitable  to  it,  and  madeourfelves 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  lofmg  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  everyone's  power,  by  making 
rcfolutions  to  himfclf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for 
every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  lay  he  cannot  go- 
vern 
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vern  his  pallions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  outj 
and  carrying  him  into  adlion  ;  for  what  he  can  do  be- 
fore a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

§.  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  ^iow  men 
eafy  to  give  an  account  how  it  comes  to  come  to  pur- 
pafs,  that  though  all  men  defire  happinefs,  fue  different 
yet  their  wills  carry  them  fo  contrarily,  courfes. 
and  confequently  fome  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And 
to  this  I  fay,  that  the  various  and  contrary  choices  that 
men  make  in  the  world,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not 
all  purfue  good  ;  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good 
to  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  purfuits  fliows, 
that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happinefs  in  the  fame 
thing,  or  choofe  the  fame  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  con- 
cerns of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
fludy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing ;  why  one  chofe  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  ano- 
ther fobriety  and  riches  ;  v/culd  not  be,  becaufe  e very- 
one  of  thefe  did  not  aim  at  his  own  happinefs,  but  be- 
caufe their  happinefs  was  placed  in  different  things- 
And  therefore  \t  was  a  right  anfwer  of  the  phyfician  to 
his  patient  that  had  fore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  plea- 
fure  in  the  tafte  of  wine  than  in  the  ufe  of  your  light, 
wine  is  good  for  you  ;  but  if  the  pleafure  of  feeing  be 
greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

%.  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  reliffi,  as  well  as  the 
palate ;  and  you  will  as  fruitlefly  endeavour  to  delight 
all  men  with  riches  or  glory  (which  yet  fome  men 
place  their  happinefs  in)  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  all 
men's  hunger  with  cheefe  or  lobfters ;  which,  though 
very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  fome,  are  to  others 
extremely  naufeous  and  offeniive :  and  many  people 
would  with  reafon  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry 
belly,  to  thofe  didies  which  are  a  feaft  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philofophers  of  old  did 
in  vain  inquire,  whether  fummum  bonum  conliffed  in 
riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation. 
And  they  might  have  as  reafonably  difputed,  whether 
the  bed  relifh  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums,  or 
nuts^ ;  and  have  divided  themfclves  into  feds  upon  it. 
2  For 
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For  as  plcafant  taftes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
felves,  but  their  agreeablcnefs  to  this  or  that  particular 
palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety  ;  fo  the  greateit 
happinefs  confifts  in  the  having  thofe  things  which 
produce  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  in  the  ablencc  of 
thofe  which  caufe  any  difturbance,  any  pain.  Now, 
thefe,  to  different  men,  are  very  different  things.  If 
therefore  men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life 
they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  flrange  nor  unreafonable, 
that  they  fliould  feek  their  happinefs  by  avoiding  all 
things  that  difeafe  them  here,  and  by  purfuing  all  that 
deliorht  them  ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  va- 
riety  and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no  profpccl  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  **  let 
'*  us  eat  and  drink,*'  let  us  enjoy  what  wt  delight  in, 
*'  for  to-morrow  we  fhall  die.**  This,  I  think,  may 
ferve  to  Ihow  us  the  reafon,  why,  though  all  men's  de- 
fires  tend  to  happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
fame  objedl.  Men  may  choofe  different  things,  and  yet 
all  choofe  right ;  fuppofing  them  only  like  a  company 
of  poor  infeds,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  delighted  with 
flowers  and  their  fweetnefs  ;  others  beetles,  delighted 
with  other  kinds  of  viands  ,  which  having  enjoyed  for 
a  feafon,  they  would  ceafe  to  be,  and  exifl  no  more 
for  ever. 

How  men  §•  5 6'  Thefe  things  duly  weighed,  will 

come  to  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view^  into  the 

choofe  ill.  Jl^i-^  Qf  human  liberty.  Liberty  it  is  plain, 
confifts  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  to  do,  or  for- 
bear doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But 
this  fceming  to  comprehend  only  the  adtions  of  a  man 
confecutive  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  ''  whe- 
*'  ther  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no.'*  And  to  this 
it  has  been  anfwered,  that  in  mofl:  cafes  a  man  is  not 
at  liberty  to  forbear  the  a6l  of  volition  :  he  muft  exert 
an  a6t  of  his  will,  whereby  the  adlion  propofed  is  made 
to  exifl,  or  not  to  exift.  But  yet  there  is  a  cafe 
wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  refpedt  of  willing,  and 
that  is  the  choofing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be 
purfued.  Here  a  man  may  fufpedt  the  adl  of  his 
choice  from  being  determined  for  or  againll  the  thing 

propofed 
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propofed,  till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of 
a  nature  in  itfelf  and  confequences  to  make  him  happy, 
or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chofen  it^  and  thereby  . 
it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happincfs,  it  raifcs  dcfire, 
and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uhcalinefs,  which 
determines  his  will,  and  fets  him  at  work  in  piirfuit 
of  his  choice  on  all  occafions  that  offer.  And  here  we 
may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man  m.ay  jufily 
incur  punifhment,  though  it  be  certain  th^t  in  all  the 
particular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necef- 
iarily  does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good^ 
For,  though  his  will  be  always  determilicd  by  that 
which  is  judged  good  by  his  underftanding,  yet  it  ex- 
cufes  him  not  :  becaufe,  by  a  too  hafly  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  impofed  on  himfelf  WTcng  mea- 
fures  of  good  and  evil ;  which^  however  falfe  and  fal- 
lacious, have  the  fame  influence  on  all  his  future  con- 
dud,  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated 
his  own  palate,  and  mull  be  anl\\erable  to  himfelf  for 
the  ficknefs  and  death  that  follows  from  it.  The 
eternal  lav/  and  nature  of  things  niufl:  not  be  altered^ 
to  comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  neglect, 
or  abufe,  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  examine  v/hat  would 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  haupinefs,  mi  Heads  him, 
the  mifcarriagcs  that  follov/  on  it  mufl:  be  imputed 
to  his  own  election.  He  had  a  povv'er  to  fufpend  his 
determination  :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  exa- 
mine, and  take  care  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  look 
^that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge^ 
that  it  w^as  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter 
of  fo  great  and  near  concernment* 

What  has  been  faid  m.av  alfo  difcover  to  us  the  re^i- 
fon  v.hy  men  in  this  world  prefer  dilTerent  things,  and 
purfue  happinefs  by  contrary  courfes.  But  yet,  iince 
men  are  always  conltant,  and  in  earneft,  in  matters  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  the  quedion  liili  remains.  How 
men  come  often  to  prefer  the  wdrfe  to  the  better ;  and 
to  choofe  that,  which  by  their  own  confeiTion,  has  made 
them  miferable  ? 

§.  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways 
raen  take,  thoug-h  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  mufl  con- 

Vol.  1.         "  S  fider 
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fider  whence  the  various  uneafincfTcs,  that  determine 

ijie  \\ill  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary  action,  have 

their  rife. 

^       ,    ,.,  I.  Some  of  them  come  from  caufes  not 

rrom  bodily      .  ,,     ,  r  ,  • 

pains.  in   our  power ;  iuch  as  are  oiten  the  pams 

of  the  body  from  \\  ant,  difeafe,  or  outward 
injuries,  as  the  rack,  &c.  which,  when  prefent  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  moft  part  forcibly  on  the  will, 
and  turn  the  courfes  of  men's  lives  from  virtue,  piety, 
and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to 
happinefs  ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
dilufe  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote 
and  future  good,  to  raife  in  himfelf  defires  of  them 
l1:rong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  uncalinefs  he  feels- 
in  thofe  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  fteady 
in  the  choice  of  thofe  actions  which  lead  to  future 
happinefs.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  inflances, 
if  there  needed  any,,  and  the  world  did  not  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  furnilh  examples  enough  to  coiilirm  that 
received  obfervation^  ''  neceiritas  cogit  ad  turpia;'* 
and  therefore  there  is  great  reafon  for  us  to  pray> 
*'  lead  us  not  into  temptation.** 

From  wrong  ^*  ^^her  uneafinefTes  arife  from  our  de-- 

^efires  arif-      ^HTs  cf  abfent  gocd ;  which  deiires  always 
mg  irom  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on  the  judg- 

wrong  judg-      ^^^^  ^^.^   ^^^^^     ^,^^    ^u^^  ^.^|-^    ^..^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

merit.  ,   _  .11       ,  •    1 

any  abfent  gooa  :  in  both  which  w^e  are  apt 

to  be  varioufly  mifled,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

Our  judo-.  §.   58^.   In  the.firft  place,  1  IhaU  confider 

ment  of  pre-     the  Wrong  judgments  men  make  of  fiiture 

fentgoodor      crood   and    evil,  whereby  their    delires  are 

evil  ahvaya  - n    a        ^^  ^  V  u  •       r  j 

rieht.  milled,     ror,  as  to  preient  nappmels  and 

rnifery,  when  that  alone  comes  into  conli- 
deration,  and  the  confequences  are  quite  removed,  a 
man  never  choofes  amifs  ;  he  knows  what  belt  pleafes 
him,  and  that  he  a(ilually  prefers.  Things  in  their 
prefent  enjoyment  are  what  they  feem  ;  the  apparent 
and  real  good  arc,  in  this  cafe,  always  the  fame.  For 
the  pain  or  plcafure  being  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater 
than  it  is  fclt^the  profent  good  or  evil  is  really  fo  much 

a* 
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as  it  appears.  And  therefore,  were  el^ery  adtion  of  ours 
concluded  within  itfelf,  and  drew  no  confequences  ?Si(tK 
it,  we  fhould  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good; 
%\'e  Ihould  always  infallibly  prefer  the  beil.  Were  the 
pains  of  honefl  induftry,  and  of  fbarvir.g  with  hunp*er 
and  cold,  ^tx.  together  before  us,  no-body  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  choofe  ;  were  the  fatisfa^Hon  of  a  lufl-, 
and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered  at  once  to  any  one's 
prefent  pofTeflion,  he  would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the 
determination  of  his  choice. 

§.  59.  But  lince  our  vokintary  aciions  carry  not  all 
the  happi nefs  and  mifery  that  depend  on  them,  along 
with  them  in  their  prefent  performance,  but  are  the 
precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  Vv'hich  they  draw  af- 
ter them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they  themfelves 
are  palled  and  ccafe  to  be  ;  our  delires  look  beyond  our 
prefent  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  ab fent 
good,  according  to  the  neceffiry  v/hich  vre  think  there 
is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increafe  of  our  happinefs. 
It  is-our  opinion  of  fuch  a  ncceility,  that  gives  it  its 
attradlion :  without  that,  v/e  are  not  moved  by  abfent 
good.  For  in  this  narrow  fcantling  of  capacity,  v/hich 
we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenlible  of  here,  Vvherein 
we  enjoy  but  one  pleafure  at  once,  v/hich,  when  all 
uneafinefs  is  away,  is,  whilft  it  laiis,  fufficient  to  make 
ws  think  ourfelvcs  happy  ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and 
even  apparent  good,  that  alfedls  us.  Becaufe  the  in- 
dolency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufiicing  for  our  pre- 
fent happinefs,  we  delire  not  to  venture  the  change; 
fince  we  judge  that  v/e  are  happy  already,  being  con- 
tent, and  that  is  enough-  For  v  ho  is  conrent  is  happy. 
But  as  foon  as  any  new  uneafinefs  comes  in,  this  iiap« 
pinefs  is  difturbed,  and  we  are  fet  afre^n  on  work  m 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs. 

§.  60.  Their  aptnefs  therefore  to  con-  Yzom  a 
elude  that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,  wrong  judg- 
is  one  great  occafion  that  men  often  are  not  mentof  what 
raifed  to  the  defire  of  the  greateft  abfent  J-e^^y  part* 
good.  For  whilfl:  fuch  thoughts  poiTefs  of  their  hap- 
them,  the  joys  of  a  future  fbate  move  them  pinefs. 
not ;  they  have  little  concern  or  unealinefs  about  them  ; 
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and  the  will,  fic#from  the  determination  of  fuch  de- 
fires,  is  left  to  vr.c  purfuit  of  nearer  fat  is  factions,  and 
to  the  removal  of  thofe  uneafinclles  which  it  then  feels, 
in  its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a 
man's  view  of  thefe  things  ;  let  him  fee,  that  virtue 
and  religion  are  neceflary  to  his  haj'/pincTs  ;  let  him 
look  into  the  future  ftate  of  blifs  or  niifery,  and  fee 
there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready  to  **  render  to 
««  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ;  to  them  who  by 
*'  {patient  continuance  in  well-doing  feck  for  glory,  and 
"  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life  ;  but  unto 
**  every  foul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  wrath, 
*'  tribulation  and  anguifn  :"  to  him,  I  fiiy,  who  hath 
a  profpecl  of  the  different  flate  of  perfect  happinefs, 
or  miferv,  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depend- 
ing on  their  behaviour  here,  the  n^ieafures  of  good  and 
evil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily,  changed. 
For  fince  nothing  of  pleafurc  and  pain  in  this  life  can 
bear  anv  proportion  to  the  cndlefs  happinefs,  or  ex- 
quilite  mifcry,  of  an  immortal  foul  hereafter  ;  actions 
in  his  poMcr  will  have  their  preference,  not  according 
to  the  tranfient  pleafurc  or  pain  that  accon^panies  or 
follows  them  here,  but  as  they  ferve  to  fecurc  that  per- 
fedl  durable  happinefs  hereafter. 

.  §.   6r.   But  to  account  more  particularly 

A  more  par-      ^    •      ,  . ,,  ,  r      "^  i     • 

ticular  ac-         f*^^^    the   milcry   that  men   often    bring   on 

count  of  themfelves,    notwithflianding  that  they   do 

wrong  judg-     ^||    j^^   carncll    purine  happinefs,  we  muft 

confider  how  things  come  to  be  reprefented 

to  our  delires,  under  deceitful  appearances  :  and  that 

is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing   Vvrongly  concerning 

them.     To  fee  how  far  this  reaches,  and  m  hat  are  the 

caufes  of  wrong    judgment,    we    mull   remember  that 

thino-s  are  iucliied  <2:o()d  or  bad  in  a  double  fenfe. 

Firft,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  no-^ 
thing  but  barely  pleafurc  or  pain. 

Secondly,  Hut  becaufc  not  only  prefcnt  pleafure  and 
pain,  but  that  alfo  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  con- 
iequences  to  brmg  it  upon  us  at  a  dillancc,  is  a  proper 
ohjedt  of  our  defires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that 
has  forelight ;    therefore   things  alfo    that  draw  after. 

them 
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them   pleailire  and   pain,   arc  coniieVred  as  good  and 
evil. 

§.  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  mifleads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  faftcn  on  the  Morfe  lide,  lies  in 
mifreporting  upon  the  various  compariibns  of  thefe. 
The  vvrong  judgment  I  am  here  fpcaking  of,  is  not 
what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  ano- 
ther, but  what  every  man  himTcIf  muft  confcfs  to  be 
wrong.  For  fincc  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that 
every  intelligent  being  really  fecks  happinefs,  which 
conlifts  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  without  any  con- 
lidcrable  mixture  of  uneaiinefs  ;  it  is  inipolTible  any 
one  fliould  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bit-, 
ter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power, 
that  v/ould  tend  to  his  fatisfaclion,  and  the  compleat- 
ing  of  his  happinefs,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I 
lliall  not  here  fpeak  of  that  miflake  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  invincible  error,  which  fcarce  deferves 
the  name  of  wrong  judgment  ;  but  of  that  wrong  judg- 
ment which  every  m.an  himfelf  m.uft  confefs  to  be  fo. 

§.  61,'  ^f^-  therefore,  as  to  prefent  plea-  incomparing 
fure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  been  faid,  prefent  and 
never  miftakes  that  v/hich  is  really  good  or  f"t"re. 
evil  ;  that  which  is  the  greater  plcaftire,  or  the  greater 
pain,  is  really  juft  as  it  appears.  But  though  prefent 
pleafure  and  pain  fliow  their  difference  and  degrees  fo 
plainly,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  milfake  ;  yet  when 
we  compare  prefent  pleafure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  moil  important  deter- 
minations of  the  v.ill)  v,e  often  make  vvrong  judgments 
of  them.,  taking  our  m.eafures  of  them  in  diiferent  po- 
litions  of  diftancc.  Objcch,  near  our  view,  are  apt  to 
be  thought  greater  than  thole  of  a  larger  irzc,  that  are 
more  remote  :  and  fo  it  is  with  plcafures  and  pains  ; 
the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at  a  dillance 
have  the  difad vantage  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  molt 
men,  like  fj^endthrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come;  and  fo,  for 
fmall  matters  in  poircflion,  part  w^ith  greater  ones  in 
reveriion.  But  that  this  is  a  v/rong  judgment,  every 
one  muil  allow,  let  his  pleafure  confiilt   in  whatever  it 
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-"^'ill :  fincc  that  which  is  future  will  certainly  come  to 
be  prefcnt  ;  and  then,  having  the  fame  advantage  of 
nearnefs,  will  ihow  itfelf  in  its  full  dimenlions,  and 
difcover  his  wilful  miftake,  who  judged  of  it  by  une- 
qual meafures.  Were  the  plcafure  of  drinking  accom- 
panied, the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glafs^ 
with  that  fick  flomach  and  aking  head,  which,  in  fomc 
men,  are  fure  to  follow  not  m.any  hours  afrer ;  I  think 
no-body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would, 
on  thefe  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips  ;  v/hich 
yet  he  daily  fwallows,  and  the  evil  fide  comes  to  be 
chofen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in 
time..  But  if  pleafure  or  pain  can  be  fo  lelfened  only 
by  a  few  hours  rem^oval,  how  much  more  will  it  be  fo 
by  a  farther  diftance,  to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right 
judgn^ent  do  w  hat  time  w^Il,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himfelf,  and  coidider  it  as  prefcnt,  and  there  take  its 
true  dimenfions  ?  This  is  the  way  we  ufually  impofc 
on  ourfelves,  in  refped:  of  bare  pleafure  and  pain,  or 
the  true  degrees  of  happinefs  or  mifery  :  the  future 
lofes  its  jufl  proportion,  and  what  is  prefent  obtains, 
the  preference  as  the  greater,  i  mention  not  here  the 
wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  abfent  are  not  only  lef-. 
fened,  but  reduced  to  perfecl  nothing  ;  when  men  en- 
joy v.hat  they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of  that, 
concluding  amifs  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For 
that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  greatnefs  of  future  good 
and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of;  but  in 
another  fort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concerning 
p-ood  or  evil,  as  it  is  confidered  to  be  the  caufe 
and  procurement  of  pleafure  or  pain,  that  v.ill  follow 
from  it. 

§.  64.   The  caufe  of  our  judging  amifs, 
thts/^  when  we  compare  our  prefent   pleafure  or 

pain  with  future,  feems  to  n>e  to  be  the 
weak  and  narrow  conftitution  of  our  minds.  We 
cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleafures  at  once,  much  lefs  any 
pleafure  alrnoft,  whilft  pain  pofTeircs  us.  The  prefent 
pleafure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almoit  none  at 
all,  fills  our  narrov/  fouls,  and  fo  takes  up  the  whole 
Blind,  that  it  fcarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  ab~ 

6  fent  \ 
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fent :  or  if,  among  our  pleafures,  there  are  fome  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  exclude  the  confidcration  of 
things  at  a  diftance ;  yet  we  have  fo  great  an  abhor- 
rence of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  cxtinguiflies  all  our 
pleafurcs  :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no 
relifli  of  the  fweet.  Hence  it  comes,  that  at  any  rate 
we  defire  to  be  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  which  we  arc 
apt  to  think  nothing  abfent  can  equal ;  becaufe,  under 
the  prefent  pain,  we  find  not  ourfclves  capable  of  any 
the  lead  degree  of  happinefs.  Men's  daily  complaints 
are  a  loud  proof  of  this  :  the  pain  that  any  one  adually 
feels  is  Itill  of  all  other  the  worft ;  and  it  is  with  an- 
guifli  they  cry  out,  *'  Any  rather  than  this ;  nothing 
*'  can  be  fo  intolerable  as  what  I  now  fuffer."  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  in- 
rent  to  get  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  before  all  things,  as 
the  firfi  ncceflary  condition  to  our  happinefs,  let  what 
will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we' pallionately  think,  can 
exceed,  or  alm,oft  equal,  the  uncalinefs  that  fits  fo 
heavy  upon  us.  And  becaufe  the  abftinence  from  a 
prefent  pleafure  that  offers  itfelf,  is  a  pain,  nay  often- 
times a  very  great  one,  the  defire  being  inflamed  by  a 
near  and  tempting  objecl ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  fame  manner  pain  does^  and  lellens 
in  our  thoughts  what  is  future;  and  fo  forces,  as  it 
were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

§.  65.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  good,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  flitur^  pleafure,  efpecially  if  of  a  fort 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  feldom  is  able  to  counter- 
balance any  uneafinefs,  either  of  pain  or  delire,  which 
is  prefent.  For  its  greatnefs  being  no  more  than  what 
Ihali  be  really  tafted  when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough 
to  lelTen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefent 
defire  ;  and  conclude  with  themfclves,  that  when  it 
comes  to  trial,  it  may  poiTibly  not  anfwcr  the  report, 
or  opinion,  that  generally  pafTes  of  it ;  they  having  of- 
ten found,  that  not  only  wiiat  others  have  magnitied, 
but  even  what  they  themfelves  have  enjoyed  with  great 
pleafure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  infipid  or 
naufeous  at  another  ;  and  therefore  they  fee  nothing  in 
it  for  which  they  fnould  forego  a  prefent  enjoyment. 

S  4.  "  '  But 
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But  thnt  this  is  a  falfc  \vay  of  judging,  when  applied  to 
the  happincfs  oi  another  life,  they  niufl-  confcfs  ;  unlefs 
they  will  lay,  *'  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  dc- 
*'  ligns  to  be  ib."  For  that  being  intended  for  a  ftatc 
of  happincfs,  it  mull  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every 
one's  willi  and  dcfiic  :  could  we  fuppofe  their  reliflies 
as  different  there  as  they  are  hierc,  yet  the  manna  in 
heaven  will  fuit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the 
wrong  judgment  wc  make  of  prefent  and  future  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  when  they  are  compared  together,  and 
fo  the  abfent  confidcred  as  future. 

-r        r  I  ^.  66.  II.  As  to  things  e^ood  or  bad   in 

ing  confe-  thcir  conlequences,  and  by  theaptneis  is  in 
quences  of  them  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  fu- 
ai^ions.  ture,  we  judge  amifs  feveral  ways. 

1.  When  we  judge  that  fo  much  evil  does  not  really 
depend  on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  confequence  be 
of  that  mipment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that 
it  may  otherwife  fall  out,  or  elfe  by  fome  means  be 
avoided,  as  by  induftry,  addrefs,  change,  repentance^ 
Sec.  That  thcfe  are  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  eafy 
to  lliow  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them 
at  large  lingly  :  but  I  fl:iall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  v/rong  and  irrational  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  lefs,  upon  un- 
certain guclTes,  and  before  a  due  examination  be  made 
proportionable  to  the  weightinefs  of  the  matter,  and 
the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  This,  I 
think,  every  one  mufb  confcfs,  efpecially  if  he  confiders 
the  ufual  caufes  of  this  wrong  judgment^  whereof  thefe 
following  are  fome. 

C,uf,3of  §.   67.     I.   Ignorance:    he     that    judges 

.j^j^  ""^  witliout    informing    himfelf  to    the  utmofl: 

that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himfelf  of 
judging  ^.mifs. 

II.  Inadvertency  :  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that 
which  he  does  know.  This  is  an  affected  and  prefent 
ignorance,  which  mi  (leads  our  judgments  as  much  as 
the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it  \'iere,  balancing  an  ac- 
count, and  determining  on   which   fide  the  odds  lie. 

li 
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If  therefore  either  fide  be  huddled  up  in  hafte,  and 
feveral  of  the  fums,  that  fnould  have  gone  into  the 
reckoning,  be  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipi- 
tancy caufes  as  \vrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  Vvcre  a  pcr- 
fed:  ignorance.  That  which  moll  commonly  caufes 
this,  is  the  prevalency  of  fomc  prefent  pleafure  or  pain, 
heightened  by  our  feeble  paflionate  nature,  mofi:  flronglv^ 
wrought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  1  o  check  this  preci- 
pitancy, our  underftanding  and  reafon  was  given  us,  if 
we  V,  ill  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  to  feaixh  and  fee,  and 
then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty,  the  under- 
ftanding  would  be  to  no  purpofe  :  and  without  imder- 
ftanding,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  fignify  nothing. 
If  a  man  fees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm,  what 
would  make  him  happy  or  mifcrable,  without  beino" 
able  to  move  himfelf  one  ftep  towards  or  from  it,  what 
is  he  the  better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  ;o 
ramble  in  perfecl  darkncfs,  what  is  his  liberty  better, 
than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  ?  The  being  adled  by  a  blind  im- 
pulfe  from  without,  or  from  within,  is  little  odds. 
The  firft  therefore,  and  great  ufe  of  liberty,  is  to  hin- 
der blind  precipitancy  ;  the  principal  exercife  of  free- 
dom is  to  Hand  Hill,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  confequence  of  what  v/e  are  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires. 
How  much  lloth  and  negligence,  heat  and  pafTion,  the 
prevalency  of  fafhion,  or  acquired  indifpolitions,  do 
feverallv  contribute  on  occafion  to  thefe  wrone  iudii- 
ments^  I  fliall  not  here  farther  inquire.  I  fhall  only 
add  one  other  falfe  judgment,  which  I- think  neceffary 
to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of, 
though  of  great  influence. 

§.  68.  Allmendefire  happinefs,  that  is  Wronc^judg- 
pafb  doubt ;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob-  mentofwhat 
ferved,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  is  necefLiry  to 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleafure  at  hand,  ^^^  happi- 
or  that  cuHom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  reft 
farisiied  in  that ;  and  fo  being  happy,  till  fome  new 
dclire,  by  m^aking  them  uneafy,  difturbs  that  happinefs, 
and  Ihows  them  that  they  arc  not  fo,  they  look  no  far- 
ther; 
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ther ;  nor  is  the  will  dcrermined  to  any  ^(ftion^  in  pur- 
fuit  of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good.  For  lincc 
we  find,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of  good,  but 
one  excludes  another;  we  do  not  fix  our  defires  on 
every  apparent  greater  good,  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be 
nccefTary  to  our  happinefs  ;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy 
without' it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  occafion 
to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to 
be  necclTary  to  their  happinefs,  which  really  is  io. 
This  miftake  mifleads  us  both  in  the  choice  of  the 
good  v,e  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it, 
when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  ne- 
glecting the  means  as  not  neceflary  to  it  ;  when  a  man 
milFes  his  great  end,  happinefs,  he  will  acknowledge  he 
judged  not  right.  That  which  contributes  to  this 
miftake,  is  the  real  or  fuppofed  unpleafantnefs  of  the 
actions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end  ;  it  feeming  fa 
prepoRerous  a  thing  to  m.en,  to  make  themfelves  un- 
happy in  order  to  happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafily 
bring  themfelves  to  it. 

„.  §.69.    The  lafl  inquiry  therefore   con- 

change  the  cerning  this  matter  is,  *'  whetner  it  be  m 
agreeablenefs  <^  a  man's  powcr  to  change  the  pleafant- 
or  difagree-      ce  j^^^-g  p^^j  unpleafantnefs  that  accompanies 

Sings. '"      ''  ^"y  i'^^'t  ^^  ^^'^^^^  • "  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^>  ^^  ^^ 

plain,  in  many  cafes  he  can.  Men  may  and 
ihould  correct  their  palates,  and  give  relifh  to  what 
cither  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  relifli  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that  too  m.ay  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  midake  to  think, 
that  men  cannot  change  the  difpleafingnefs  or  inditfe- 
rency  that  is  in  anions  into  pleafure  and  defire,  if  they 
will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  confidera- 
tion  will  do  it  in  fome  cafes  ;  and  pradice,  applica- 
tion, and  cuftom  in  mofl.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
neglecled,  where  they  are  ihown  to  be  ufeful  to  health, 
becaufe  of  an  indificrency  or  difrelifli  to  them  ;  rcafon 
and  confidcration  at  firfi:  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  ufe  finds,  or  cuftom  makes  them  pleafant. 
That  this,  is  fo  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.     Adions, 
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are  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  cither  in  themfclves,  or 
conlidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  deiirablc 
end.  The  eating  of  a  well-lcafoned  dilh,  fuited  to  a 
man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itfelf 
that  accompanies  the  eating,  without  reference  to  any 
other  end :  to  which  the  confideration  of  the  pleafure 
there  is  in  health  and  ftrength  (to  which  that  meat  is 
fubfervient)  may  add  a  new  guflo,  able  to  make  us 
fwallow-  an  ill  reliflied  potion.  In  the  latter  of  thefe, 
any  adion  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  pleafing,  only  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being'more  or  lefs 
perfuaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  neceilary  connexion 
with  it  :  but  the  pleafure  of  the  aclion  itfelf  is  beft 
acquired  or  increafed  by  ufe  and  pradice.  Trials  of- 
ten reconcile  us  to  that,  which  at  a  diflance  wx  looked 
on  with  averfion  ;  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a 
liking  of  what  pofTibly,  in  the  firfb  effay,  difpleafed  us. 
Habits  have  powerful  charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  at- 
tracftions  of  ealinefs  and  pleafure  into  what  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaft 
be  eafy  in  the  omifllon  of  adions,  which  habitual  pracw 
tice  has  fuited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Though 
this  be  very  vilible,  and  every  one's  experience  fliows, 
him  he  can  do  fo ;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  of 
men  towards  their  happinefs,  negleded  to  a  degree, 
that  it  will  be  pofTibiy  entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be 
/aid,  that  men  can  make  things  or  actions  more  or  lefs 
plcafmg  to  themfelves  ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to 
which  one  may  julily  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wan- 
dering. Faihion  and  the  common  opinion  having  fet- 
tled wrong  notions,  and  education  and  cufl:om  ill  habits, 
the  juft  values  of  things  are  mifplaced,  and  the  palates 
of  men  corrupted.  Pains  fhould  be  taken  to  redify 
thefe ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  pleafures,  and 
give  a  relifh  to  that  which  is  neceilary  or  conducive  to 
our  happinefs.  This  every  one  muft  confefs  he  can  do; 
and  when  happinefs  is  loll,  and  mifery  overtakes  him> 
he  will  confefs  he  did  amifs  in  negledting  it,  and  con- 
demn himfelf  for  it  :  and  1  afk  every  one,  whether  he 
{las  not  often  done  fo  ? 
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Preference  of  ^^-  ^i^'  ^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^^'^  enlarge  any  farther 
vicetoA-irtue  «i^  ^^c  wrong  judgments  and  negled  of 
a  maniicil  Avhat  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mif- 
wrong  judg.  \^.^^^  themfelves.  This  would  make  a  vo- 
"^^"^*  lume,  and  is  not   my  bufinefs.     But  what- 

ever falfe  notions,  or  fliameful  negledl  of  v/hat  is  in 
their  power,  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  to  happi- 
"nefs,  and  diRrac^l  them,  as  v/e  fee,  into  fo  different 
courfes  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  eila- 
bliflied  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine 
the  choice  in  anyone  that  will  but  confider :  and  he 
that  will  not  be  ]^g  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect 
ferioufly  upon  infinite  happinefs  and  rnifery,  mufl  needs 
condemn  himfelf  as  not  making  that  ufe  of  his  under- 
flanding  he  Ihould.  The  rewards  and  puniflmients  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  eftablifhed  as  the 
enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  againll  whatever  pleafure  or  pain  this 
life  can  l^iow,  when,  the  eternal  ftate  is  confidercd  but 
in  its  bare  poilibility,  which  no-body  can  make  any 
doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow  exquifite  and  cndlefs 
happinefs  to  be  but  the  poffible  confequence  of  a  good 
life  here,  and  the  contrary  ftate  the  poifiblc  reward  of 
a  bad  one  ;  muil  own  himfelf  to  judge  very  much  ailiifs 
if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the 
certain  cxpedtation  of  everlafting  blifs,  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear 
of  that  dreadful  Hate  of  mifery,  which  it  is  very  polTi- 
ble  may  overtake  the  guilty ;  or  at  bcil  the  terrible 
uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  fo, 
though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  p'ain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleafure:  which  yet  is,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  wicked  men  have  not 
much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  prefent  poffef- 
fion  ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  conlidcred,  have,  I  think, 
even  the  word  part  here.  But  when  infinite  happinefs 
is  put  into  one  fcale  againft  infinite  mifery  in  the  other; 
if  the  word  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mif- 
takes,  be  the  beft  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he 
be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  madnefs  run  the 
venture  ?  Who  injiis  wits  would  choofc  to  come  within 
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a  poilibility  of  infinite  mifcry,  which  if  he  mifs,  there 
is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas  on 
the  other  fide,  the  fober  man  ventures  nothing  againft 
infinite  happinefs  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes 
to  pafs.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eter- 
nally happy  ;  if  he  miltakes,  he  is  not  miferable,  he 
feels  nothing.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  wicked  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  not  happy;  if  he  n^iifiakes,  he  is  infi- 
nitely miferable.  Mull  it  not  be  a  molt  manifeft  wrong 
judgment  that  does  not  prefently  fee  to  which  fide,  in 
this  cafe,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborn 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
a  future  flate,  deiigning  here  to  lliow  the  wrong  judg- 
ment that  any  one  muft  allow  he  miakes  upon  his  ov/n 
principles,  laid  how  he  pleafes,  who  prefers  the  Ihort 
pleafures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  confideration,  whilft 
he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life 
is  at  lealf  poffiblc. 

§.  71.  To  conclude  this  inquiry  into 
human  liberty,  which  as  it  flood  before,  I  J^on^^'^""'^' 
my^tW  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a 
very  judicious  friend  of  mind,  fince  the  publication, 
fufpeding  to  have  fom.e  miflake  in  it,  though  he  could 
not  particularly  lliow  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ftricter 
review^  of  this  chapter.  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very 
eafy  and  fcarce  obfervable  flip  I  had  made,  in  putting 
one  feemingly  iridiffcrent  word  for  another,  that  dif- 
covery  opened  to  me  this  prcfent  vievr,  which  here, 
in  this  fecond  edition,  I  fubmit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  in  fhort  is  this  :  ''  Liberty  is  a  power  to  ace 
'*  or  not  to  aci:,  according  as  the  mind  directs."  A 
power  to  direci:  the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or  rcll 
in  jjarticular  inllances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  adlions  de- 
termines the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  fome 
prefent  uneafinefs ;  which  is,  or  at  Icafl  is  always 
accompanied  with,  that  of  defire.  Defire  is  always 
moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it ;  becaufc  a  total  freedom  from 
pain  always  makes  a  necelfary  part  of  our  happinefs  : 
but  every  good,  nay -every  greater- good,  does  not  con- 
itantljr  move  defire,  bccaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may 

not 
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not  be  taken  to  make  any  ncccifary  part  of  our  happi- 
nefs.  For  all  that  wc  dclire,  is  only  to  be  happy* 
But  though  this  general  deli  re  of  happinefs  operates 
conftantly  and  invariably,  yet  the  fatisfacflion  of  any 
particular  defire  can  be  fufpendcd  from  determining 
the  will  to  any  fubfervient  adlion,  till  we  have  ma- 
turely examined^  whether  the  particular  apparent  good, 
Avhich  \Jt  then  deli  re,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  hap- 
pinefs, or  be  confiftent  or  inconliftent  with  it.  The 
rcfult  of  our  judgment  upon  that  examination  is  v,hat 
ultimately  determines  the  man,  who  could  not  be  free 
if  his  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
defire  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  knjv/  that' 
liberty  by  fome  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will,  I  wifli 
they,  who  lay  fo  much  flrefs  on  fuch  an  antecedent 
indifferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly,  whether 
this  fuppofed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  underllanding,  as  well  as  to  the 
decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ftate  it 
between  them  ;  i.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment, 
of  the  underllanding,  and  before  the  determination 
of  the  will,  becaufe  the  determination  of  the  will  im- 
mediately follows  the  judgment  of  the  underllanding: 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to 
the  thought  and  judgment  of  the  underllanding,  feems 
to  me  to  place  liberty  in  a  ftate  of  darknefs,  wherein 
we  can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any  thing  of  it ;  at  leall  it 
places  it  in  a  fubjecl  mcapabie  of  it,  no  agent  being 
allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  confcquence  of  thought 
and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  phraics,  and  there- 
fore confent  to  fay  with  thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo, 
that  liberty  is  placed  in  indifferency  ;  but  it  is  an  irbif-^ 
ferency  which  remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
derflanding ;  yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the 
will :  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the  man,  (for 
after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  befb,  viz.  to  do,  or 
forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  indifferency 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining 
equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after^ 
as  before  thq  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a  ftate,  which, 

if 
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if  one  pleafes,  may  be  called  indifferency ;  and  as  far 
as  this  indiiierency  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no  far- 
ther :  V.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to 
let  it  reft,  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move* 
or  not  to  move  my  hand  :  I  am  then  in  that  refpecl 
perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operative 
power  to  reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  indifferency 
of  that  my  operative  power  to  a6l,  or  not  to  a6l,  ftill 
remains  ;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all 
impaired  by  the  determination  of  my  wdll,  which  at 
prefent  orders  reft  ;  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to 
ac1:,  or  not  to  adl,  is  juft  as  it  was  before,  as  wall 
appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  oriiering  the 
contrary.  But  if  during  the  reft  of  my  hand,  it  be 
feized  by  a  fudden  palfy,  the  indiftercncy  of  that  opera- 
tive power  is  gone,  and  w  ith  it  my  liberty  ;  I  have 
no  longer  freedom  in  that  refpecl,  but  am  under  a 
nccellity  of  letting  my  hand  reft.  On  the  other  fide, 
if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulfton,  the 
indiftercncy  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by 
that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  cafe  is  loft  :  for 
I  am  under  a  nccelTity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I 
have  added  this,  to  lhoY\^  in  what  fort  of  indiftercncy 
liberty  feems  to  me  to  conilft,  and  not  in  any  other,  real 
or  imaginary* 

§.  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  liberty  are  of  fo  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I 
fhall  be  pardoned  this  digreilion,  v/hich  my  attempt  to 
explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  idea  of  will,  volition, 
liberty,  and  necellity,  in  this  chapter  of  pov/er,  came 
naturally  in  m.y  v.- ay.  In  a  former  edition  of  this 
treatife  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning 
them,  according;  to  the  lis,ht  I  then  had  :  and  now,  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worftiipper  of  my  ov/n  doc- 
trines, I  own  fonie  change  of  my  opinion,  v/hich  I 
think  I  have  difcovcred  ground  for.  In  what  I  ftrft 
writ,  I  with  an  unbiafted  indifferency  followed  truth, 
whither  I  thought  ftie  led  me.  But  neither  being  fo 
vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  fo  diftngenuous  as  to 
diftemble  m.y  miftakes  for  fear  of  blernifning  my  repu- 
tation,  I  have,  with  the  fame  liaccre  dengn  for  truth 

only. 
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only,  not  been  afhamcd  to  publifn  v/hat  a  fcverer  in- 
quiry has  iuggeftcd.  It  is  not  iinpoflible  but  that  fomc 
may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  Ibme  (as  1 
have  ah'cady  found)  thefe  latter,  and  fome  neither.  I 
lliall  not  at  all  N^onder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opi- 
nions ;  impartial  deductions  of  reafon  in  controverted 
points  being  fo  rare,  and  cxavit  ones  in  abltraci  notions 
not  fo  very  eafy,  efpecially  if  of  any  length.  And 
therefore  I  ihould  think  myfelf  not  a  little  beholden 
to  anv  owCy  who  Vvould  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  grounds, 
fairly  clear  this  fubjcCl  of  liberty  from  any  diificulties 
that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  clofe  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our 
purpofe,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about- 
power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little  more 
exact  furvey  of  action.  I  have  faid  above,  that  we 
have  ideas  but  of  two  forts  of  acliion,  viz.  motion  and 
thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted 
actions,  yet,  if  nearly  coniidered,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  always  perfectly  fo.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  there 
are  inftances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  conli- 
deration,  will  be  found  rather  paffions  than  ac^tions, 
and  confequiently  fo  far  the  effects  barely  of  paflivc- 
powers  in  thofc  fubjccts,  which  yet  on  their  accounts 
are  thought  agents.  For  in  thefe  inftances,  the  fub- 
ftance  that  hath  motion  or  thought  receives  the  im- 
preifion,  where  it  is  put  into  that  adion  purely  from- 
without,  and  fo  acts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to 
receive  fuch  an  imprclfion  from  fome  external  agent ; 
and  fuch  a  power  is  not  properly  an  adive  power,  but 
a  n^ere  paiTive  capacity  in  the  fubjed.  Sometimes  the 
fiibifance  or  agcnf  puts  itfelf  into  adion  by, its  own 
power,  and  this  is  properly  active  power.  V/hatfoever 
modification  a  fubitance  has,  whereby  it  produces  any 
cflect,  that  is  called  adion  ;  v.  g.  a  folid  fubdance  by 
motion  operates  on,  or  alters  the  fenhble  ideas  of  ano- 
ther fubltance,  and  therefore  this  modification  of  mo- 
tion we  call  adion.  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  foHd 
fubfiancc  is,  when  rightly  coniidered,  but  a  paiTion, 
if  it  received  it  only  from  fome  external  agent.  So 
that  the  adivc  power  of  motion   is  in* no  fubllaiix:e 
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v\hich  cannot  begin  motion    in    itfclf,  or   in    another 
fubfiance,   when  at  reft.     So   likewife  in  thinking,  a 
power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  uibftance,  is  called  a  power  of  think- 
ing :   but  this  is  but  a  paiUve  power,  or  capacity.     But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  vic:vv  ideas  out  of  fight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks 
fit,  this  is  an  active  power.     This  reflection  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  preferve  us'  from  miftakcs  about  powers 
and  actions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame 
of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into  ;  fince  what  is 
ligniiicd   by  verbs   that  grammarians  call  active,  does 
not.  always  lignify  action  :  v.  g.  this  propofition,  I  fee 
the   moon,  or  a   ftar,  or  I  feci  the   heat  of  the    fun, 
though  exprelfed  by  a  verb   active,  does    not    lignify 
any   action    in   me,  whereby   I    operate  on  thofe  fub- 
ftances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  round- 
nefs   and  heat,   wherein  I   am  not   active,   but  barely 
paflive,  and  cannot  in    that   poution  of  my  eyes,    or 
body,    avoid  receiving  them.     But  when  I    turn   my  - 
eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  fun- 
beams,    I    am   properly  active ;    becaufe    of  my   own 
choice,  by  a  po  wer  within  myfelf,  I  put  myfelf  into  that 
motion.     Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active  power. 
§.  73.  And  thus   I  have,  in  a   fliort  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up;  Vvhich 
if  I  would  conlider,  as  a  philofopher,  and  examine  on 
what  caufes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made, 
I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to   thefe  very  few 
primary   and    original   ones,  viz.   Exteniion,   Solidity, 
Mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved  ;  which  by  our 
fenfes   we    receive    from    body :    Perceptivity,    or    the 
power  of  perception,  or  thinking  ;    Motivity,  or  the 
power  of  moving  ;  which  by  reflec^tion  we  receive  from 
our  minds.     I  crave   leave   to   make  ufe  of  thefe  two 
new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken  in 
the  ufe  of  tho/e  which  are  equivocal.     To  which  if  we 
add    Exiftence,    Durati®n,    Number ;    v,  hich    belong    . 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  wt  have,  perhaps,   all 
the  original  ideas,  on   which  the  reft  depend.     For  by 
-  Vol.  I.  T  thefe,    ' 
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thefe,  I   imagine,    might  be   explained    the    nature  of 
colours,    founds,    tiftes,    fmclis,    and    all    other    ideas 
we  have,  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  feverally  modified  extensions  and   motions  of 
thcfe  minute  bodies,   which  produce  thofe  feveral  fenfa- 
tions   in  us.     Biit  rny  prefent  purpofe  being  only  to 
inquire  into   the    knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things, 
by  thofe  ideas  and  appearances,   which  God  has  fitted 
it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by 
that  knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  caufes,  or  man- 
ner of  production;   I  Ihall  not,  contrary  to  the  defign 
of  this  ellay,  fet  myfelf  to  inquire  philofophically  mto 
the  peculiar  conltitution  of  bodies,  and   the  configu- 
ration of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the   power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  ideas  of  their  feniible  qualities:   I  Ihall 
not  enter  any  farther  into  that  difquilition,  it  fufficing 
to  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  gold  or  fafFron  has  a 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  fnow  or 
milk  the  idea  of  white,  v;hich  we  can  only  have  by 
our  iight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of 
the  particles  which  rebound  from  them,  to  caufe  in  us 
that  particular  fenfation  :  though  when  we  go  beyond 
the  bare  ideas   in  our  minds,  andw  ould  inquire  into 
their  caufcvs,  we  cannot   conceive  any  thing  elfe  to  be 
in  any  fenliblc  object,  whereby    it   produces   ditferent 
ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number,  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  its  infenlible  parts. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Of  7111  ::ed  Modes. 

MiK^dmodes,         §•  ^-    TJAVING    treated    of    limplc 
whu'*^*  A  A   modes  in  the  foregoing  chap- 

ters, and  given  feveral  inflances  of  fomc 
of  th>  moll  coniicicrable  of  them,  to  fnow  what  they 
are,  aAd  how  we  come  by  them  ;  we  are  now  in  the 
next  pISice  to  confidcr  thofe  we  call  mixed  modes :  fuch 
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are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  Obliga- 
tion, Drunken nefs,  a  Lye,  &c.  which  coniifting  of 
feveral  combinations  of  iimple  ideas  of  different  kinds, 
I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  more  fimple  modes,  which  confill  only  of  fimplc 
ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  mixed  modes  being 
alfo  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  charadcrifiical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  Heady  exillence,  but  fcattered  and 
independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby 
diftinguillied  from  the  complex  ideas  of  fubflances. 

§.  2.  That  the  mind,  in  refpcdh  of  its 
fimple  ideas,  is  Vv holly  paffivc,  and  receives  ^-^^^  ^ 
them  all  from  the  exillence  and  operations 
of  things,  fuch  as  fenfation  or  reflection  offers  them, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
fliows  us  :  but  if  we  attentively  conlider  thefe  ideas  I 
call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  fhall  find 
their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercifes 
an  .a^live  power  in  making  thefe  feveral  combinations  : 
for  it  being  once  furniflied  with  Iimple  ideas,  it  can 
put  them  together  in  feveral  compofitions,  and  fo 
make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exilf  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if 
they  had  their  original  and  conftant  exiftence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things  ;  and 
to  form  fuch  ideas,  it  fufiiced,  that  the  mind  puts  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  confiftent  in 
the  underffanding,  without  coniidering  whether  they 
had  any  real  being :  though  I  do  not  deny,  but  feveraj 
of  them  might  be  taken  from  obfervation,  and  the  ex- 
illence of  feveral  Iimple  ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  under  Handing.  For  the  man  who 
fird  framed  the  ide^  of  hypocrify,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  firft  from  the  obfervation  of  one,  who  made 
Ihow  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  elfe  have 
framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  fuch 
pattern  to  fafliion  it  by  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  languages  and  focieties  of  men,  feveral  of 
tiiofe  complex  ideas,  which  were  coafequent  to  the  con- 
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flitutions  efl-ablifhcd  airjongfl:  them,   mufl   needs   have 

been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  exifted  anywhere 

elfe :  and  that  many  names  that  flood  for  fuch  complex 

ideas  were  in  life,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed,  before  the 

combinations  they  Hood  for  ever  cxilled. 

Sometimes  ^^'  3'    Indeed    now    that    lancruages    are 

go:  by  the        made,  and  abound  with  words  ftanding  for 

explication        fuch  Combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting 

ot  tncir  thefe  con^.plex   ideas  is-  by  the  explication 

names.  <•     1      r  i  n        V  r  ^  t- 

01  thole  terms  that  Itand   for   triem.      ror 

confifbing  of  a  company  of  limple  ideas  combined,  they 
may  by  words,  ftanding  for  thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  re- 
prefenr^d  to  the  mind  of  one  who  underftands  thofe 
words,  though  that  com.plex  combination  of  limple 
ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  exiifencc 
of  thino's.  Thus  a  man  mav  come  to  have  the  idea  of 
facrilege  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  limple 
ideas  which  thefe  words  Hand  for,  without  ever  feeing 
either  of  them  committed. 

The  name  ^*  4*   ^^^^7   mixed    mode    conlifting  of 

ties  the  parts  many  diflinci:  limple  ideas,  it  feems  reafon-^ 
of  mixed  able  to  inquire,  **  whence  it  has  its  unity, 

modes  into       cc  ^.^^  j^^,,^,  f^^t^  ^  precife  multitude  comes 

*'  to  make  but  one  idea,  lince  that  combi- 
^'  nation  does  not  always  exift  together  in  nature  ?"  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an 
acl  of  the  mind  combining  thofe  feveral  limple  ideas 
together,  and  conlidering  them  as  one  complex  one, 
CO ii lifting  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  compleat  it,  is 
one  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account  of 
their  di in ncl  fpccies  of  mixed  modes,  feldom  allowing 
or  confiJering  any  number  of  limple  ideas  to  make  one 
complex  one,  but  fuch  coUcdtions  as  there  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  na- 
ture to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killing  a 
man's  father ;  yet  there  being  no  najiie  Handing  pre- 
cifely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide  to 
mark  thg  other,. it  is  not  t^ken  for  a  particular  com- 
plex 
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plex  idea,  nor  a  diflind:  fpccics  of  adlions  from  that  of 
killing  a  young  nian,  or  any  other  man. 

§.  5.    If  \vc  fnould  inquire  a  little   far- 
thcr,  to  fee  what  it  is  that  occalions  men     of  making 
to    mnke    feveral    combinations    of  fimplc     mixed  modes. 
ide?).s  into  diPcincl,  and,  as  it  were,  fettled 
niodes,    and   negled:    others    which,   m    the    nature   of 
things  themfelves,  have  as  much  an  aptnefs  to  be  com.- 
bined  and  miake  diiiincfi:  ideas,  we  fiiall  find  the  reafon 
of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language  ;  which  being  to  mark, 
or  communicate  m.en's  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
all   the  difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch 
colledions  of  ideas  into  comiplc:x:  modes,  and  affix  names 
to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufe  of  in  their  way  of 
living  and    ccnverfation,    leaving  others,   which   they 
have   but  feldom  an  occafion    to   mention,  loofe   and 
without  names  to  tic  them,  together ;  they  rather  choof- 
ing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  fuch  ideas  as 
make  thern  up,  by  the  particular  names  that  ftand  for 
them,  than   to   trouble  their  memiOries  by  multiplying 
of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  fel- 
dom or  never  have  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

§.  6.  This  Ihowsushow  it  combes  to  pafs,     \v-y  words 
that  there  are  in  every  language  many  par-     in  our  lan- 
ticular   w^ords,  which    cannot  be   rendered     guage  have 
by  any  one  nngle  w^ord  of  another.     For  the     pone  anfwer- 
feveral  fafiiions,  cufioms,  and  manners  of    Ji^f^^^'^ 
one   nation,    making    feveral   combinations 
of  ideas  famiiliar  and  neceliary  in  one,  v.hich  another 
people  have  had  never  any  occafion  to  m.ake,  or  per- 
haps fo  much  as  taken  notice  of;  namics  coijie  of  courfe 
'to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrafes  in 
things   of  daily   converfation,   and  fo  they  become   fo 
many  diftinct  complex    ideas  in    their   minds.     Thus 
ffV^ajcjo-.ao?  amiongfl:  the  Greeks,  and  profcriptio  amongft 
the  Romans, "were  Words  which  other  lan,9;uages  had  no 
names   that  exadly  anfwered,    becaufe  they  flood   for 
complex  ideas,  which  were  not  in  tire  minds  of  the  men 
of  other  nations.     Where  there  was  no  fuch   cufcom, 
■  there  w^s  no  notion  of  any  fuch  adlions  ;  no  ufe  .of  fuch 
combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united,  and  as  it  were 
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•  ied  together  by  thofe   terms:  and  therefore   in  other 
countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 
And  Ian-  §.  7-  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  reafon 

guages  why  languages  conftantly  change,  take  up 

change.  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^l^  term.. ;  becaufc  change 

of  cufroms  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which  it  is  ncceffary  frequently  to 
think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long 
defcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  fo  they  become 
new  fpecics  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  fliort 
found,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
faved,  any  one  will  fee,  who  will  but  take  the  pains 
to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal 
ftand  for ;  and,  inftead  of  either  of  thofe  names,  ufe  a 
periphrafis,  to  make  any  one  underfband  their  meaning. 
§.  8.  Though   I   fliall   have  occafion    to 

Mixed  confider  this  more  at  larg-e,  when   I  come 

modes,  where  ^  ,  ,  ^ ..  .  , 

they  exilh        ^^  trQ2it   01    words   and    their   uie  ;    yet   1 

could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice 
here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  which  being  fleet- 
ing and  tranfient  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which 
have  but  a  fhort  exigence  any  where  but  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  exiftence, 
than  whilH:  they  are  thought  on,  have  not  fo  much  any 
where  the  appearance  of  a  conftant  and  lafting  exiftence, 
as  in  their  names  :  which  are  therefore,  in  this  fort  of 
ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themfelves. 
For  if  we  fhould  inquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph 
or  apothcolis  exifts,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of 
them  exift  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  them- 
felves, being  adtions  that  required  tim.e  to  their  per- 
formance, and  fo  could  never  all  exift  together :  and 
as  to  the  minds  of  men,  v/here  the  ideas  of  thefe  aciiions 
are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  exiftence ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex 
them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 
How  wc  gtt  §•  9-  "^^'^"lere  are  therefore  three  ways 
the  ideas  of  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
mixed  modes.     I.  By  experience  and  obfervation 

^°^^*  of  things  themfelves.     Thus  by  feeing  two 

men 
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men  wreflle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wreflling  or 
fencing.  2.  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  toge- 
ther of  feveral  fimple  ideas  in  our  own  minds  :  fo  he 
that  firft  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of 
it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  exilled.  3.  Which  is 
the  mod  ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actions 
we  never  faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee ;  and  by  enu- 
merating, and  thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting  before  our 
imaginations  all  thofe  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
them  up,  and  arc  the  conllituent  parts  of  them.  For 
having  by  fenfation  and  reflection  dored  our  minds  with 
limple  ideas,  and  by  ufe  got  the  names  that  ftand  for 
them,  we  can  by  thofe  means  reprefent  to  another  any 
complex  idea  v/e  would  have  him  conceive  ,-  fo  that  it 
has  m  it  no  limple  ideas,  but  what  he  knows,  and  has 
with  us  the  fame  name  for.  For  all  our  complex 
ideas  are  ultimately  refolvible  mto  fimple  ideas,  of  which 
they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perhaps  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  fo  fay, 
are  alfo  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which 
the  v/ord  lye  ftands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  : 
I.  Articulate  founds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  nrind  of 
the  fpeaker.  3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas. 
4.  Thofe  figns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation, 
otherwife  than  the  ideas  they  frand  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  in 
the  analyfis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lye  :  what 
I  have  faid  is  enough  to  fhow,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
fimple  ideas :  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  offenfive 
tedioufnefs  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more 
minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  fimple  idea, 
that  goes  to  this  complex  one  ;  which,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  him- 
felf.  The  fame  may  be  done  in  ail  our  complex  ideas 
whatfoever  ;  which,  however  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, may  at  lafl  be  refolved  into  fimple  ideas, 
which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought 
we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  Ihall  we  have  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  flinted  to  too  fcanty  a 
number  of  ideas,  if  we  confider  what  an  inexhaufl-ible 
ftock  of  fimple  modes,  number  and  fiprure  alone  afford 
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us.  How  fdr  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  different  fimple  ideas,  and 
their  infinite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  fcanty, 
M  c  may  ealily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done, 
we  fhiail  fee  that  no-body  need  be  afraid  he  llialf  not 
have  fcooe  and  compafs  enough  for  his  thoughts  to 
range  in^  though  they  be,  as  1  pretend,  confined  only 
to  fuuple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  relledlion,  and 
their  feveral  combinations. 

y,   .  §.   lo.  It  is  worth  our  obfei'ving,   which 

thinking,  of  ^H  ^ur  fimple  ideas  have  been  mod  modi- 
and  power  fied,  and  had  molt  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
have  "been  them,  with  rrAmes  given  to  them  ;  and  thofe 
lied.  "^  \s2c<z  been  thefe  three ;  thinking  and  mo- 
tion (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  aclion)  and  power,  from  whence 
thefe  adions  are  conceived  to  flow.  •  The  fimple  ideas, 
I  fay,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  thofe 
which  have  been  mofl  modified,  and  out  of  whofe  mo- 
difications have  been  made  m.oil  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  action  being  the  great  bufmefs 
of  m.ankind,  and  the  whole  m.atter  about -which  all 
laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  w'bnder  that  the  vfeveral 
modes  of  thinking  and  motion  fhould'  be  taken  notice 
of,  the  ideas  of  them  obfervcd,  and  laid  up  in  the  me- 
mory, and  have  names  affigned  to  them.  ;  without 
which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  diforder 
fcpreifed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
amongft  men,  without  fuch  complex  ideas,  with  names 
to  them  :  and  therefore  men  have  fettled  names,  and 
fuppofed  fettled  ideas  in  their  minds,  of  modes  of 
a6t:ion  diftinguilhed  by  their  caufes,  means,  objeds, 
ends,  inftruments,  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  and  alfo  of  their  powers  fitted  for  thofe 
actions  :  v.  g.  boldnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what 
\\^e  intend,  before  others,  without  fear  or  diforder  ;  and 
the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of  fpeaking  by  a  pecu- 
liar name,  zTccp^YidiOi :  which  power  or  ability  in  man, 
of  doing  any  thing,  w  hen  it  has  becrt  acquired  by  fre- 
quent doing  the  famx  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name 
habit;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon  every  occa- 

fion 
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fion  to  break  into  a^lion,  \vc  call  it  difpolition.  I'hus 
tcitinefs  is  a  difpolition  ot  aptnefs  to  be- angry.  , 
■  To  conclude :  Let  us  examine  any  modeis  of  action, 
V.  g.  conlideration  and  afTent,  which  arc  adions  of  the 
mind  ;  running  and  fpcaking,  which  are  adtions  of  the 
body  ;  revenge  and  nnurder,  which  are  adions  of  both 
together:  and  we  Hi  a  11  find  rhcm  but  fo  many  collec- 
tions of  limple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
plex ones  lignified  by  thofe  names. 

§.  ir.     Power    being    the    fource    from     0^^,^  al 
whence  all  action  proceeds,  the  fubftances     words  fcem- 
wherein  thefe  powers  are,  when  they  exert     ingtofignlfy 
this  power  into  adl,  are  called  cairfcs ;  and     a«ion,  fig- 
the   fubftances   which  thereupon   are   pro-     "ffea.'^'^"^ 
duced, '  or  the  fimple  ideas  which  are  intro- 
duced, into  any  fubjecl:  by  the  exerting  of  that  power, 
are  called  effedts.     The  efficacy-  whereby  the  new  fub- 
ifance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  fiibjedl  exert- 
ing that  power,  action;  but  in  the  fubjecL  wherein  any 
iimple  idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  palTion  ; 
which  efficacy  however  various,  and  the  effisds  almoil 
infinite,  yet  we  can,   I  think,  .conceive  it,  in  intellectual 
agents,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  m.odes  of  thinking  and 
willing ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  elfe  but  modifi- 
cations of  motion.     I  fay,   I  think  wecannot  conceive 
it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two :  for  whatever  fort  of 
adlion,  beiides    thefe,    produces    any  effecls,  i    confefs 
myfelf  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  fo  it  is  quite- 
remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehenfions,  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  much   in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other 
fenfes,  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man:  and 
therefore  many  words,    which   feem   to   exprefs    fome 
adtion,  fignify  nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi 
at  all,  but  barely  the  effed,  with  fome  circumftances'of 
the  fubjecl  wrought  on,  or  caufe  operating ;  v.  g.  crea- 
tion,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  ac-. 
tion  or  manner  whereby  they  are  produced,  but  barely 
of  the  caufe,  and  the  thing  done.     And  v  hen  a  coun- 
tryman fays  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word 
freezing  feem.s  to  import  fome  adtion," yet  truly  it  figni- 
lies   nothing  but  the  effedt^  viz.  that  water  that  was 

before 
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before  fluid  is  become  hard  and  confiflent,,M-ithout  con-, 
taining  any  idea  of  the  adlion  whereby  it  is  done. 
J-.     ,  §.  12.  I  think  I  fliall  not  need  to  remark 

modes  made  here,  that  though  power  and  adion  make 
alio  of  other  the  greatefl  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked 
ideas.  by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minds   and 

mouths  of  men  \_  yet  other  fimple  ideas,  and  their  feve- 
ral  con\binations,  are  not  excluded  :  much  lefs,  I  think, 
will  it  be  neccfTary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed 
modes,  which  have  been  fettled,  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  words  made  ufe  of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  law, 
and  politicks,  and  feveral  other  fciences.  All  that  is 
requilite  to  my  prefent  delign,  is,  to  fhow  what  fort 
of  ideas  thofe  are  which  I  call  mixed  modes,  how  the 
inind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  compolitioni 
made  up  of  fimple  ideas  got  from  fenfation  and  retiec- 
lian ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  1  have  done. 


CHAP.      XXIII. 
Of  ouY  complex  Ideas  of  Suhflances. 

Ideas  of  fub-  §.  I .  TH  H  E  mind  being,  as  I  have 
ffances  how  X     declared,    furniilied    with     a 

r-ade.  great  number  of  the  fimple  ideas,  conveyed 

in  by  the  fenfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or 
by  refled:ion  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfo, 
that  a  certain  number  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  go  con- 
ftantly  together ;  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to 
one  thing,  and  words  being  fuited  to  comm.on  appre- 
henfions,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  cal- 
led, fo  united  in  one  fubject,  by  one  name ;  which,  by 
inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  con- 
iider  as  one  nmple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complica- 
tion of  many  ideas  together  :  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid, 
not  imagining  how  thefe  fimple  ideas  can  fubfift  by 
themfclves,  we  accuftom  ourfeU  cs  to  fuppofe  fome  fub^ 

ftratum 
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llratiim  wherein  they  do  fubfid,  and  from  which  they 
do  relult ;  which  therefore  we  call  fubftance  (i). 

§.2.    So  that  if  any  one   will    examine 
himfelf  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  fub-     ^^^  idea  of 
fiance  in  general,  he  will   find  he   has  no     Je^gf^"^ 
other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a   fuppoli- 
tion  of  he  knows  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities-, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  lirnple  ideas  in  us  ;  A\hich 
qualities  are  commonly  called   accidents.     If  any  one 
Ihould  be  arked,  what  is  the  fubjecl  wherein   colour  or 


weight 


(i )  This  fedion,  which  was  intended  only  to  (how  how  the  individual 
of  diftin(^  fpecies  of  fubftances  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  fimple  ideas, 
and  fo  to  have  fimple  names,  viz.  from  the  fuppoied  fubftratum  or 
fubftance,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thing  itfelf  in  which  inhered, 
and  from  which  refulted  that  complicadon  of  ideas,  by  which  it  was 
reprefented  to  us,  hath  been  miftaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  fub- 
ftance in  general ;  and  as  fuch,  hath  been  reprefented  in  thefe  words ; 
But  how  comes  the  general  klea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed  in  our  minds? 
Is  this  by  abftrading  and  enlarging  fimple  ideas  ?  No  :  *  But  it  is  by  a 

*  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together  :  becaufe,  not  imagining 
'  how  thefe  fimple  ideas  can  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfeK^es 

*  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum  wherein  they  do  fubfift,  and  from  whence 

*  they  do  refult ;  which  therefore  we  call  fubftance.'  And  is  this  all, 
indeed,  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  being  of  fubftance.  That  we  accaftora 
ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a  fubftratum  ?  Is  that  cullom  grounded  upon  true 
reafon,  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  muft  fubfift  of  them- 
felves ;  and  thefe  fimple  ideas  need  no  tortoife  to  fupport  them  :  for 
figures  and  colours,  kc.  would  do  well  enough  of  themfelves^  but  for 
fome  fancies  men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to. 

To  which  objection  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  our  author*  anfwers 
thus:  Herein  your  lordfhip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults:  one. 
That  I  make  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abftrading 
and  enlarging  fimple  ideas,  but  by  a  ccmplication  of  many  fimple  ideas 
together :  the  other,  as  if  I  had  faid,  the  being  of  fubftance  had  no  other 
foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordihip,  that  I  fay 
in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  ^.6.  and 
Book  I.  Chap.  11.  §.9.  where,  ex  profeifo,  I  treat  of  abftradion  and 
general  ideas,  that  they  are  ail  made  by  abftrading,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  that  of  fubftance  was  made  any  other  way ; 
however  my  pen  might  have  fjipt,  or  the  negligence  of  expreftion,  where 
1  might  have  fomething  elfe  than  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  in  view, 
might  make  me  feem  to  fay  {o. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  in  the  paffagc 
your  lordihip  quotes,  is  manifeft  from  the  title  of  tlut  chapter,  which 

*  In  his  firft  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
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Av.eight  inheres,  he  \vould  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  the 
folid  extended  .parts  :  and  if  he  were  demanded,  what 
is  it  that  that  folidity  and  exteniion  adhere  in,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  Indian  before- 
mentioned,  who,  faying  that  the  world  was  fupported 
by  a  s^reat  elephant,  was  alked  what  the  elephant  reftcd 
ou;  to  which  his  anfwer  was^  a  great  tortoif:.  But 
being;  again  prclled  to  know  what  gave  fupport  to  the 
broaVl-backed  tortoife,  replied,  foiriething,  he  knew 
not  what!     And  thus  here,  as   in  all  other  cafes  where 

wc 


is.  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  :  and  the  firft  fetftion  of  it,  which 
your  lordiliip  cites  for  thofe  words  you  have  fer  down. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  obferve  any  thar  deny  the  general  idea  of 
{ubftance  to  be  made  by  abftrading,  nor  any  that  fay  it  is  made  by  a 
complication  of  many  fimplc  ideas  together.  But  fpeaking  in  that  place 
of  the  ideas  of  diitind  fubftances,  fuch  as  man,  horfe,  gold,  &c.  i  fay 
they. are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which  com- 
binations are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  r;ne  fimple  idea,  though  they 
are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fubftance,  though  made  up  of 
.modes,  from  the  cuftom  of  fuppofmg  a  f  ibilratum,  whi.n-ein  that  combi- 
nation does  fubfiil:.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  account  of 
the  idea  of  dillind  fubftances,  fuch  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  he.  how, 
though  they  are  made  up  of  diftind  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are 
.looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  difttnc't  forts  of 
fubilance. 

Buc  that  my  notion  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  quite  different  from  thefe* 
and  has  no  fuch  combination  of  fimple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the 
immediate.  foUov/ing  words,  where  I  fay,  *  *  Tiie  idea  of  pure  fubftance 

•  in  general,  is  only  a  fuppofttion  of  we  know  not  what  fupport  of  fuch 
,  «  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  fimple  ideas  in  us.*     And  thefe 

two  I  plainly  diftinguifh  all  along,  particularly  where  1  fay,  <  whatever 

•  therefore  be  the  fecret  and  abftract  nature  of  fubftance  in  general,  all 
?  the  ideas'  we  have  of  particular  dilUndl:  fubftances,  are  nothing  but 
'  feveral  combinations  of  fimplc   ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  un- 

•  known  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf.' 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  fub- 
ftance to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  fo  by  the  imperfeft  and  ill-grounded 
idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  i  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  1  ground 
not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of  fubftance,  on  our  acculloming  ourfelves 
to  fappofe  fome  fubftratum  ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  fpeak  there,  and 
.not  of  the  being  of  fubftance.  And  having  every  where  aftirir.ed  and 
built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a' fubftance,  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  queftion 
or  doubt  of  the  being  of  fubftance,  till  I  can  queftion  or  doubt  of  my 
own  being.     Farther,  I  fay,  +  *  i^enfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 

*  B.  2.C.  23.  5.  2.  i  lb.  5,  29. 

,  *  folida 
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we  ufe  words  without  having  dear  and  diftind  ide^s^ 
w^e  talk  like  children  ;  who  being  quefliohed  what  fuch 
a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fatis- 
tadtory  anfvver,  that  it  is  fomcthing :  which  in  trurh 
iignilies  no  more,  v/hen  fo  iifed  either  by  children"  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what  ;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no 
diftind:  idea  of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfedly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  whi^h 
we  give  the  general  name  fubltance,  being  nothing  but 
the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of  thofe  qualities 
■\re  find  exilling,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fubliftj 
•**  line   re    fubilante,"    without    fomething  to    fupport 


*  folid,   extended  fubftances ;  and  refledion,    that there,   are    thinking 

*  ones.'  So  that,  I  think,  the  being  of  fubftance  is  not  (haken  by  what 
I  have  faid :  and  if  the  idea  of  it  fhoiild  be,  y^t  (the  being  of  thing* 
depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of  fubftance  woold  not  be  at  all 
Ihaken  by  my  faying,  we  had  but  an  obfcure  imperfed  idea  of  it,  and 
that  that  idea  came  from  our  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  fappofe  fome  fub- 
ftratum  ;  or  indeed,  if  I  fhquld  fay,  we  had  no  idea  of  fubftance  at  all. 
For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be 
ih  nature,  of  which  we  have  "no  ideas.  For  example  :  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  there  are  diftind:  fpecies  of  feparate  fpirits,  of  which  yet  we 
have  no  diftind  ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be  queftioned  but  fpirits  have 
ways  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it 
at  all. 

The  being  then  of  fubftance  being  fafe  and  fecure,  notwithftanding 
any  thing  I  have  faid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too. 
Your  lordfhip  afks,  with  concern,  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
faid  for  the  being  (if  your  lordfhip  pleafe,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of  fubftance, 
that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a  fubftratum  ?  Is  that  cuftom 
grounded  upon  true  reafon  or  no  ?  I  have  faid  that  it  is  grounded  upoa 
this,  *  *  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  fimple  ideas  of  fjnftblc  qualities 

*  fliould  fubfift  alone;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  them  to  exift  in,  and  to 

*  be  fupported  by  fome  common  fubjed  ;  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the 

*  name  fubftance.'  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reaibn,  becaufe  it  is  the 
Ikme  your  lordftiip  grounds  the  fuppofition  of  a  fubilratum  on,  iA  "this 
very  page;  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  ^nd 
"accidents  Ihould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  So  that  I  have  the  good  lucli  to 
agree  here  with  your  lordfhip :  and  confequently  conclude,  I  have  your 
approbation  in  this,  that  the  fubftratum  to  modes  or  accidents,  which  is 
our  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded   in  this,  '  that  we  cannot 

*  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  fubftft  by  themfeiv'es.' 

*  £.2.0.25.5,4,., 

theni. 
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them,  wc  call  that  fupport  fubflantia ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is  in  plain  Fnglifh, 
Handing  under  or  upholding  ( i ). 

§.  3.  An  obfcurc  and  relative  idea  of  fub- 
^^f  wi-^^^^*  fiance  in  general  being  thus  made,  \ve  come 
to  have  the  ideas. of  particular  forts  of  fub- 
fiances,  by  colledting  fucli  combinations  of  fimple  ideas, 
as  are  by  experience  and  obfcrvation  of  men's  fcnfes 
taken  notice  of  to  exiil  together,  and  are  therefore  fup- 
pofed  to  flow  from  the  particular  ijitcrnal  conftitution, 

or 


(1)  From  this  paragraph,  there  hath  been  raifed  an  objedion  hj 
the  bifhop  of  Worcelter,  a«  if  our  author's  dodrine  here  concerning 
jdcas,  had  almoft  difcardcd  fubftance  out  of  the  world  :  his  words  in 
this  paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentlemen., 
of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  that  have  almoft  difcarded  fubftance  out 
of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.     To  which  our  author  replies: 

*  This,  my  lord,  is  an  accufation,  which  your  lordihip  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  becaufe  I  do  not  under- 
hand what  it  is  almoft  to  difcard  fubltance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of 
the  world.  If  your  lordfliip  means  by  it,  that  I  deny,  or  doubt,  that 
there  is  in  the  world  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance,  that  your  lordftiip  will 
«cquit  nae  of,  when  your  lordftiip  looks  again  into  this  23d  chapter  of 
the  fecond  book,  which  you  have  cited  more  than  once ;  where  you  will 
find  thefe  words,  5*  4*  *  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  fort  of 

*  corporeal  fubftances,  as  horfe,  ftone,  ^'c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of 
«  either  of  them,  be  but  the  complication  or  colledion  of  thofe  feveral 
«  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the 
«  thing  called  horfe  or  ftone  ;  yet,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
«  ftiould  fubftft  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in, 
4  and  fupportcd  by  fome  common  fubje(ft,  which  fupport  we  denote  by 
-4  the  name  fubftance  ;  though  it  is  certain,  we  have  no  clear  or  diftintt 
•«  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe  a  fupport.*     And  again,  ^.  5.  *  The 

fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking, 
reafoning,  fearing,  kc.  which  we  confidering  not  to  fubfift  of  them- 
felves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced 

*  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  adions  of  fome  other  fubftance, 

*  wliich  we  call  fpirit;    whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other 

*  idea   or   notion  of  matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible 

*  qualities,  which   afted  our  fcnfes,  do  fubiift,  by  fuppofing  a  fubftance, 

*  whrrein    thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and   a  power  of  moving,  &c. 

*  do   fubftft,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  fubft:incc  of 

*  fpirit,  as  wc  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  fuppofed   to  be   (without 
Jknowing  what  it  is)  the  fubftratum  to  thoffi'  fimple  ideas  wc  have  from 

*  In  his  firft  lette?  to  tbatbifliop^x 
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or  unknown  elTence  of  that  fubdance.  Thus  \vc  conic 
to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfe,  gold,  water,  &:c- 
of  which  fubfi"ances,  whether  any  one  has  any  other 
clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  (implc  ideas  co-ex- 
iftent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  obfcrvablc  in  iron,  or  a  dia- 
mond, put  together,  that  ii-jake  the  true  complex  idea 
of  thofe  fubflances,  which  a  fmith  or  a  jeweller  com- 
m.only  knows  better  than  a  philofophcr ;  who,  whatever 

fub- 


*  without ;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is) 

*  to  be  the  fubftratum  to  thoie  operatiojis,  which  we  experiment  in  our- 

*  felves  within.'     And  again,  §,  6-  *  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret 

*  nature   of  fubftance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  dif- 

*  tind  fubflances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of  fimpie  ideas, 

*  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  unknown  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes 

*  the  whole  fubfiil  of  itfelf.'     And  I  farther  fay  in  the  fame  feciion,  *  that 

*  we  fuppofe  thefe  combinations  to  rell  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to  that 

*  unknown  common  fubjed,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfe.'  And 
^.  3.  *  That  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofe  fimplc 

*  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fomething 

*  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfill ;  and  therefore,  when 

*  we  fpeak  of  any  fort  of  fuhilance,  w€  foy  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  and 

*  fuch  qualities ;  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 

*  of  motion  ;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 

*  Thefe,  and  the  like  fafhions  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fub- 

*  ftance  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  extenfion,  figure,  folf- 

*  dity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  obfervable  idea,  though  we  know  not 

*  what  it  is.' 

*  Our  idea  of  body,  I  fay,  *  is  an  extended,  folid  fubftance  ;  and  our 

*  idea  of  foul,  is  of  a  fubftance  that  thinks.'  So  that  as  I'ong  as  there 
is  any  fnch  thing  as  body  or  fpirit  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world. 
Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any  fimple  idea  or  fenfible  quality  left,  accordiag 
to  my  way  of  arguing,  fubftance  cannot  be  difearded ;  becaufe  atl  fimple 
ideas,  all  fenfible  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fubftratunj 
to  exift  in,  and  of  a  fubftance  wherein  they  inhere :  and  of  this  that 
whole  chapter  is  fo  full,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  to  think 
I  have  almoft,  or  one  jot,  difearded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part 
of  the  world.  And  of  this,  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron,  diamond, 
&c,  which  1  have  mentioned  of  diftind  forts  of  fubftances,  will  be  mj 
witnedes,  as  long  as  any  fuch  things  remain  in  being ;  of  which  I  fay, 
f  *  That  the  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as 

*  are  taken  to  reprefent  diltinft  particular  things  fubfifting  by  therafdves, 

*B.2.C.2i.   J.JZl.  t   B.  2,   C.  12.    J.  6. 
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fubflantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea 
of  thofe  fiibftanccs,  than  what  is  framed  by  a  col- 
lection of  thofe  fuijplc  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
them:  only  we  mull:  take  notice,  that  our  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  beiides  all  thofe  iimplc  ideas  they 
are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fome- 
thing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  w^hich  they  fubfift. 
And  therefore  w  hen  we  fpcak  of  any  fort  of  fubllance, 
we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  or  fuch   qualities  ;  as 

body 


*  in  which  the  fuppofcd  or  confufed  idea  of  fubdance  is  always  the  firft 

•  and  chief.' 

If,  by  almott  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the 
world,  your  lordfliip  means,  that  I  have  dcflrcyed,  and  almoft  difcarded 
the  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  fublhatnm,  *  a  fuppofition  of 
we  know  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing 
fimple  ideas  in  us,  an  obfcure  and  relative  idea  : .+  That  without  knowing 
what  it  isy  it  is  that  which  fupports  accidents;  fo  that  of  fubilance  we 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed,  obfcure  one  of  what  it 
.does  :  I  muft  confefs,  this  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  our  idea  of  fub- 
liance  ;  and  fliould  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  lordfnip,  or 
any  body  elfe,  that  I  have  fpoken  too  meanly  of  it.  He  that  would 
fhow  me  a  more  clear  and  dlftinft  idea  of  fubftance,  would  do  me  a 
kindnefs  I  fliould  thank  him  for.  Bur  this  is  the  beil  1  can  hitherto  find, 
either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians :  for  their 
.account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  res  per  fe  fubfiilens,  &  fubiians 
accidentibus ;  which  in  effe<ft  is  no  more,  but  that  fubftance  is  a  being 
or  thing ;  or,  in  ihort,  fomething,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which 
they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  fomething  v/hich  fupports, 
•  accidents,  or  other  fimple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  fupported  itfelf, 
as  a  mode,  or  an  accident.  So  that  1  do  not  fee  but  Burgeri'dicius,  San- 
derfon,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  muft  be  reckoned  with  the 
gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  who  have  almoft  difcarded  fub-. 
iiance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world. 

But  fuppofmg,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  thefe  gentlemen,  logicians  of  note 
in  the  fchoois,  (hould  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfcft,  obfcure,  inade- 
quate idea  of  fubftance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us 
wi|h  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almoft  difcarding, 
and  reafonable  part  of  the  world,  fignifies,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  clearly 
comprehend  :  but  let  almoft  and  reafonable  part  fignify  here  what  they 
will,  for  I  dare  fay  your  loirdftiip  meant  fomething  by  them  ;  would  not 
your  lordlhip  think  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if,  for  acknow- 
ledging yourfelf  to  have  a  very  imperfcd  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or 
«f  leveral  oilier  things  which  in  this  very  treatife  you  confefs  our  under- 

^  B.  2,  c.  23. }.  I.  §.  2.  ^.  ^.  +  B.  2,  a  i^,  i  19. 
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body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 
of  motion  ;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking  ;  and 
fo  hardnefs,  friability,  and  po\\  er  to  draw  iron,  we  fay, 
are  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadftone.  Thefe,  and 
the  like  fafhiohs  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fub- 
fiance  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  bclides  the  exten- 
fion,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  ob- 
fervable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§.  4.   Hence,  when  we  talk   or  think  of    No  dear  idea 
any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  fubliances,     of  fubftance 
as  horfe,  ftone,  &c.   though   the    idea   we     "^  general. 

have 


{landings  come  fhort  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  (liould  be  accufed 
to  be  one  ot"  thefe  gentlemen  that  ha\  e  almoft  difcarded  God,  or  thofe 
other  myfterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imperfecTt 
and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  worli  ?  For  I  fuppofe  }our 
lord(hip  means  by  almoft  difcarding  out  of  the  reafonable  world,  fome- 
thing that  is  blameable,  for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferred  for  a  commenda- 
tion J  and  yet  I  think  he  deferves  no  blame,  who  owns  the  having  im- 
perfeft,  inadequate,  obfcure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better;  however,  if 
it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almoft  excludes  thofe  things 
out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  difcourfe,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  rea- 
fonable world  ;  for  the  firft  of  thefe  will  not  hold,  becaufe  the  being  of 
things  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas  :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in 
fome  degree,  but  it  is  no  fault ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have 
imperfeft,  inadequate,  confufed,  obfcure  ideas,  we  cannot  difcourfe  and 
reafon  about  thofe  things  fo  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfcd, 
adequate,  clear,  and  diftinft  ideas. 

Other  objeclions  are  made  againft  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph 
by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  The  repetition  of  the  ftory  of  the  Indian 
philofopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  fubftance  :  to  which  our 
author  replies  : 

Your  lordftiip,  I  muft  own,  with  great  reafon,  takes  notice,  that  I  pa- 
ralleled more  than  once  our  idea  of  fubftance  with  the  Indian  philofo- 
pher's  he-knew-not-what,  which  fupported  the  tortoife,  <i*c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confefs,  a  fault  in  exa\it  v/riting  :  but  I  have 
acknowledged  and  excufed  it  in  thefe  words    in   my  preface  :  *  I    am 

*  not  ignorant  how  little  I   herein  confult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 

*  knov/ingly  let  my  eilay  go  with  a  fault  fo  apt  to  difguft  the  moft  judi- 

*  cious,  who  are  always   the   niceft   readers.'     And   there   farther  add, 

*  That  I  did  not  publifn  my  effay  for  fuch  great  maftcrs  of  knowledge  as 

*  your  lordftiip  ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  fize,  to  whom  repetitions 
'  might  be  fometimes  ufeful.'  It  would  not  therefore  have  been  befide 
your  lordfhip's  generofity  (who  v/ere  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this 
repetition)  to  have  paffed  by  fuch  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.     But  I  fee  your  lordftiip  would  have 

Vol.  I.  U  nic 
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have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  col- 
ledion  of  thofe  fevenil  limplc  ideas  of  fenfiblc  qualities, 
which  we  ufed  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horfe  or 
ftone  ;  yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  iliould 
fublift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them 
exifting  in  and  fupported  by  fome  common  fubject; 
which  fupport  we  denote  by  the  name  fubfhuice, 
though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  diiiinv-'t  idea 
of  that  thing  we  fuppole  a  fupport. 

As  clear  ail  §•   5*   The  fame  thifig  happens  concern- 

idea  ofTpirit     ing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  think- 
as  body,  jj^g^  rcafoning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  con- 
cluding 


me  exa<^,  and  without  any  faults ;  and  I  uifii  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  to 
deferve  your  lordflnp's  aj>probation. 

My  faying,  *  That  when  we  talk  of  fubftance,  we  talk  like  children  ; 

*  who  being  alked   a  qucfiion  about  fomething  which   they  know  not, 

*  readily  give  this  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  That  it  is  fomething  ;'  your  lord- 
i"hip  feems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  thefe  words  that  follow  ;  If  this 
be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  ftill  talk  like  children,  and  I  know  not 
how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  of 
fubftance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in  this  de- 
bate. 

If  your  lordlhip  has  any  better  and  diilinfter  idea  of  fubftance  than 
mine  is,  v.  hich  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lordfhip  is  not  at  all 
concerned  in  what  I  have  there  faid.  But  thofe  whofe  idea  of  fubftance, 
whether  a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  fomething,  they 
know  not  what,  mull  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  children,  when  they 
fpe/ik  of  fomething,  they  know  not  what.  For  a  philofophcr  that  fays, 
'I  hat  which  fupports  accidents,  is  fomething,  he  knows  not  what ;  and 
a  countryman  tliat  fays,  the  foundation  of  the  great  church  at  Harlem, 
is  fupported  by  fomething,  he  knows  not  what  ;  and  a  child  that  ftands  in 
the  dark  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  fays  he  ftands  upon  fomething,  he 
knows  not  what,  in  this  refpctft  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  country- 
man knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  fupported 
by  a  rock,  as  the  houfes  about  Eriftol  are  ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  houfes 
about  London  arc ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houles  in  Amftcr- 
dam  .are ;  it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  diftinft  idea  of 
the  thing  that  fupports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter  as 
a  child  ;  nor  will  he  of  tiie  fupport  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer 
and  more  dil'tindt  idea  of*ir,  than  that  it  is  barely  fomething.  But  as 
long  as  wc  th.ink  like  children,  in  cafes  where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer 
ror  diftinder  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  lordfliip,  that  I  know  not 
how  it  can  be  remedied,  but  that  wcmult  talk  like  them. 

Farther,  the  bifhop  afks.  Whether  there  be  no  difference  between  the 
bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  fubfiftencc  by  itfelf  r  To  uhich  our  au- 
thor 
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eluding  not  to  fubfiil:  of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it, 
we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  actions  of  fome  other 
fubftance,  which  we  call  fpirit :  Vv'hereby  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter, 
but  fomething  wherein  thofc  many  fcnfible  qualities 
which  atfed:  our  fenfes  do  fubfift  ;  by  fuppofmg  a  fub- 
liance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a 
power  of  moving,  &c.  do  fubiilf,  we  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  fubflance  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ; 
the  one  being  fuppofcd  to  be  (without  knowing  what 
it  is)  the  fubll:ratum  to  thofe  limple  ideas  we  have  from 

without  ; 


thor  anfwers.  Yes.*  Bat  what  will  that  do  to  prove,  that  upon  my 
principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fucli 
thing  as  fubftance  ?  You  feem  by  this  queftion  to  conclude,  That  the 
idea  of  a  thing  that  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  is  a  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  fub- 
ftance :  but  I  beg  leave  to  aflc.  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  fubfiftence 
of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itfelf?  If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear 
and  diftind  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obfcure 
and  confufed  one  of  the  thing.  For  example  ;  I  tell  your  lordftiip,  that 
I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  I  know  ano- 
ther thing  that  does  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  theni : 
can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  having  a  fupport,  and 
not  having  a  fupport,  fay,  that  you  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  idea  of  the 
thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the  thing  that  1  know  which  has 
not  a  fupport  ?  If  your  lordfhip  can,  I  befeech  you  to  give  me  the  clear 
and  diftind  ideas  of  thefe,  which  I  only  call  by  the  general  name, 
things,  that  have  or  have  not  fupports :  for  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I 
ihall  give  your  lordlhip  clear  and  diftinft  ideas  of,  when  you  fhall  pleafe 
to  call  upon  me  for  them  ;  though  I  think  your  lordfhip  will  fcarce  find 
them  by  the  general  and  confufed  idea  of  things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and 
more  diftinft  idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  fupport. 

To  ftiow  a  blind  man,  that  he  has  no  clear  and  4il^ir^<^  i<^e^  of  fear- 
let,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing  or  being,  does 
not  prove  he  has  any  clear  or  diftinft  idea  of  it ;  but  barely  that  he  takes 
it  to  be  fomething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies.  That  he  knows 
more  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  fubfifts,  or  inheres  in  another 
thing :  and  is  there  no  difference,  fays  he,  in  your  lordfhip's  words, 
between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  fubfiftence  in  another  ?  Yes, 
fay  I  to  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  different  ideas.  But  for  all 
that,  you  have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  fcarlet,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  I 
have,  who  fee  and  know  it,  and  hay«  another  kind  of  idea  of  it,  befides 
.that  of  inherence, 

•  Mr,  Locke's  3d  letter,   ^ 
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without ;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fublh-atum  to  thole  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  fubfiance  in  matter  is  as  re- 
mote from  our  conceptions  and  apprehenlions,  as  that 
of  fpiritual  fubllance  or  fpirit :  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  fubftance  of  fpirit,  wc 
can  no  more  conclude  its  non-exiflencc,  than  we  can 
for  the  fame  rcafon  deny  the  exiftence  of  body  ;  it  be- 
ing as  rational  to  afhrm  there  is  no  body,  bccaufc  we 
have  no  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  the  fubllance  of  mat- 
ter, as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  we  have  wo 
clear  and  difUnct  idea  of  the  fubiiance  of  a  fpirit. 

§.6.  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fee  ret, 
^f  fuk^^nces!  ^^oRrad  nature  of  fubllance  in  general,  all 
the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  di ft ind:  forts 
of  fubftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of 
limple  ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  unknown, 
caufe  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole  fubfiR  of  it- 
felf.  It  is  bv  fuch  combinations  of  limple  ideas,  and 
nothing  elfe,  that  we  rcprefent  particular  forts  of  fub- 
llances  to  ourfelves  ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  we  have  of 
their  feveral  fpecies  in  our  minds  ;  and  fuch  only  do 
we,  by  their  fpecifick  names,  lignify  to  others,  v.  g. 
man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron :  upon  hearing  which 
w^ords,  every  one  who  under  Hands  the  language,  frames 
in  his  mind  a  combination  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas, 
which  he  has  ufuallv  ohfcrved,  or  fancied   to  exifb  to- 


Your  lordfl^ip  has  the  idea  of  fiibfifting  by  itfclf,  and  therefore  you 
conclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  dirtinci  idea  of  the  thing  that  fubfiib  by 
itfelf:  v/hich,  methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  fhould  fay, 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  thai  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to 
need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  fupport  ;  therefore  he  hath  a  clear  and 
diftind  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  :  which  clear  and  dilHnd  idea,  when 
he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  with  which 
his  indeterinincd  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Juil  fo  is  the  idea  of 
fubftance  ;  which,  however  called  clear  and  dilHnd,  is  confounded  with 
ihe  general  indettrmincd  idea  of  foinething.  But  fuppofe  that  the  man- 
ner of  fubfifting  by  itfelf  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftinct  idea  of  fubftance, 
how  docs  that  prove.  That  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance  in  the  world  ? 
Which  is  the  propofuioa  to  be  proved, 

geth€r 
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gether  under  that  denomination  ;  all  which  he  fuppofcs 
to  reft  in,  and  be  as  it  were  adherent  to  that  unknown 
common  fubjcdl,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfe. 
Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  nianiteil,  and  every 
one  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  fubftance,  v.  g.  let  it  be 
gold,  horfe^  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he 
has  barely  of  thofe  fenlible  qualities,  which  he  fuppofcs 
to  inhere,  with  a  fuppolition  of  fuch  a  fubftratum,  as 
gives,  as  it  were,  a  fupport  to  thofe  qualities  or  limple 
ideas,  v,  hich  he  has  obferved  to  exift  united  together. 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  fun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate 
of  thofe  feveral  limple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundifli, 
having  a  conftant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  us,  and  perhaps  fome  other?  As  he  who  thinks 
and  difcourfes  of  the  fun,  has  been  more  or  lefs  ac- 
curate in  obferving  thofe  fenlible  qualities,  ideas,  or 
properties,  which  are  in  that  thing  which  he  calls' 
the  fun. 

§.  7.  For  he   has  the  perfedeft  idea  of    p^weragreat' 
any   of  the  particular    forts   of  fubftances,     part  of  our 
who  has  gathered  and  put  together  moll:  of    complex 
thofe   fimple  ideas   which    do   exift  in    it,     jf^'^^^'J^  ^''^* 
among  w^hich  arc  to  be  reckoned  its  adiive 
powers,  and  paftive  capacities ;  which  though  not  lim- 
ple ideas,  yet  in  this    refpecl,    for    brevity   fake,  may 
conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  amongft  them.    Thus 
the  power  of  drawing  iron,  is  one  of  the  ideas   of  the 
complex  one  of  that   fubllance  we  call  a  load-ftone  ; 
and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a   part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron  :  v/hich  po\vers  pafs  for  inherent  qua^' 
lities  in  thofe  fubjecls.     Becaufe  every  fubftance,  being- 
as  apt,  by  the  powers  we  obferve  in  it,  to  change  fome 
fenfible  qualities  in  other  fubjecls,  as  it  is  to   produce 
in  us  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  we  receive  immediately 
from  it,  does,  by  thofe   new  fenlible   qualities    intro- 
duced into  other  fubjeds,  difcover  to  us  thofe  powers, 
which  do   thereby  mediately  aftedt  our  fenfcs,  as  regUr- 
larly  as  its  fenfible  qualities  do  it  immediately  :  v.  g. 
we    immediately    by   our    fenfcs     pefccive   in    fire  its' 
heat  and  colour ;  which  are,  if  rightly  conlidercd,  no- 

U  3  thing 
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thing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  thofc  ideas  in  us  :  we 
alfo  by  our  lenfes  perceive  the  colour  and  brittlenefs  of 
charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  ano- 
ther power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  confiftency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  imme- 
diately, by  the  latter  it  mediately  difcovcrs  to  us  thefe 
feveral  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be  a 
part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  fo  make  them  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  thofe  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  altera- 
tion of  fome  fenfible  qualities  in  thofe  fubjcdls  on 
which  they  operate,  and  fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us 
new  fenlible  ideas  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned 
thefe  powers  amongfi:  the  fimple  ideas,  which  make  the 
complex  ones  of  the  forts  of  fubflances  ;  though  thefe 
powers,  confidered  in  themfelves,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  loofer  {tn^t  I  crave  leave  to  be  un- 
derftood,  when  I  name  any  of  thefe  potentialities 
am.ong  the  fimple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our 
minds,  when  we  think  of  particular  fubflances.  For 
the  powers  that  are  feverally  in  them  are  necefTary  to 
be  confidered,  if  we  will  have  true  diftind:  notions  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  fubflances. 

And  why  ^*   ^'  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  wonder,  that  powers 

make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubflances  ;  fince  their  fecondary  qualities  are  thofe, 
which  in  m.ofl  of  them  ferve  principally  to  diflinguifh 
fubflances  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  them.  For  our  fenfes  failing  us  in  the  difco- 
very  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conflitutions  and 
differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  their 
fecondary  qualities,  as  the  charaClcriflical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds^ 
and  diflinguifh  them  one  from  another.  All  which  fe- 
condary qualities,  as  has  been  fnown,  are  nothing  but 
bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  tafle  of  opium  are, 
as  well  as  its  foporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pow- 
ers depending  on   its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it   is 

fitted 
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fitted  to  produce  different  operations   ovi  different  parts 
of  our  bodies. 

§.  9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  y,  ^ 
ones  of  corporeal  fubliances;'  are  of  thefe  of  ideas 
three  forts.  Firfl:,  the  ideas  of  the  priniary  make  our 
qualities  of  things,  which  are  difcovered  by  complexones 
our  fenfes,  and  are  in  them  even  xvhen  we  ^^^^^ftances. 
perceive  them  not ;  fuch  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number, 
iituation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are 
really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no. 
vSecondly,  the  fenfibie  fecondary  qualities,  which  de- 
pending on  thefe,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  thofe  fub- 
liances  have  to  produce  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our 
fenfes  ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themfelves, 
other  wife  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  caufe.  Thirdly, 
the  aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  fubflance  to  give  or  re- 
ceive fuch  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the 
fubftance  fo  altered  fliould  produce  in  us  different  ideas 
from  what  it  did  before  ;  theie  are  called  adive  and 
palTive  powers  :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  fenfibie 
fimple  ideas.  For  whatever  alteration  a  loadftone  has 
the  power  to  make,  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
ihould  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  ope- 
rate on  iron,  did  not  its  fenfibie  motion  difcover  it : 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thoufand  changes,  that 
bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  caufe  in  one 
another,  which  we  never  fufpe^ft,  becaufe  they  never  ap- 
pear in  fenfibie  cffeds. 

§.   10.    Powers    therefore   iulily    make   a     t, 
^  r  1  •  1    '         r  r  1  rowcrs  make 

great  part  or    our  complex    ideas   or  lub-     ^  great  part 

fiances.     He  that  will  examine  his  complex     of  our  com- 

idea  of  gold,  will   find   feveral  of  its  ideas     P^^^  ^^^^^  of 

that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers  :  as  the      "    ^"'^^^* 

power  of  being  melted,  but  of  not  fpending  itfelf  in 

the  fire;  of  being  difTolved  in  aqua  regia ;  are  ideas  as 

neceflary  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its 

colour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly  confidered,  are  alfo 

nothing  but  different^ powers.     For  to  fpeak  truly,  yel- 

lownefs  is  not  aAually  in  gold  ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold 

to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in 

U  4  a  due 
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a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  ideas  of  the  fun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  fun,  than 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  Thefe  arc 
both  equally  powers  in  the  fun,  operating,  by  the  mo- 
tion and  figure  of  its  fenfible  parts,  fo  on  a  man,  as  to 
make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat  ;  and  fo  on  wax,  as  to 
make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 
TK«  «.^,..  r^  §.   1 1 .    Had  we    fenfes  acute   enough  to 

ine  now  le-  -  .  r  ^       ^•  ^ 

condaryqaa-  dilccrn  the  minute  particles  or  bodies,  and 
lities  of  bo-  the  real  conftitution  on  which  their  fenfible 
dies  would        qualities   depend,    I   doubt    not  but    they 

dilappear,  it        ^       ,  .  ,^         '   .         ,.  „  .  ^         .  J 

we  could  dif-  ^vould  produce  quite  diirerent  laeas  in  us  ; 
cover  the  pri-  and  that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of 
mary  ones  of  gold^  would  then  difappear,  and  inllead  of 
mrts  ""'^"^^  ^  ^^  ^^  fhouid  fee  an  admirable  texture  of 
parts  of  a  certain  fize  and  figure.  This 
microfcopes  plainly  difcover  to  us  ;  for  what  to  our 
naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug- 
menting the  acutenefs  of  our  fenfes,  difcovercd  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing  ,-  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it 
were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts 
of  a  coloured  object  to  our  ufual  fight,  produces  diffe- 
rent ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  fand  or 
pounded  glafs,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microfcope;  and  a  hair  feen  this 
way,  lofes  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure 
pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  co- 
lours, fuch  as  appear  from  the  refraccion  of  diamonds, 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pears all  red  ;  but  by  a  good  microfcope,  wherein  its 
leffer  parts  appear,  fhows  only  fome  few  globules  of 
red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor  :  and  how  thefe  red 
globules  would  appear,  if  glaffes  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  magnify  them  a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  times 
more,  is  uncertain. 

Our  faculties  ^'  ^--  ^^^  infinitely  wife  contriver  of  us, 
of  difcovcry  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our 
fuited  to  our  fenfes,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the  convc- 
Itate.  niencies  of  life,  and  the  bufincfs  we  have  to 

do  here.  We  are  able,  by  our  fenfes,  to  know  and 
diftinguiih  things ;  and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to 

apply 
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apply  them  to  our  ufes,  and  feveral   ways  to  accom- 
modate the  exigencies  of  this   life.     We  have  infight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful 
effects,  to   admire  and    magnify  the   wifdom,   power, 
and  goodnefs   of  their  author.     Such  a  knowledge  as 
this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  prefcnt  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.     But  it   appears  not,  that  God 
intended  we  fhould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  them  :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  any  finite  being.     We  are  furnilhed  with 
faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover  enough 
in  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  are 
fitted    well  enough    with  abilities   to    provide   for  the 
conveniencies  of  living  :  thefe  are  our  bufinefs  in  this 
world.     But  were  our  fenfes  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  fcheme 
of  things  w^ould  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconliftent  with  our  being, 
or  at   leaft   well-being,    in   this    part    of  the   univerfe 
which  we   inhabit.     He  that  confiders  how  little  our 
conffitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  comm^only  breathe 
in,  will  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  maniion,  the  all-wife  Architedl 
has  fuited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect 
them,  one  to  another.      If  our  fenfe  of  hearing  were 
but  one  thoufand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would 
a  perpetual  noife  diftrad:   us?  And   we   fhould  in  the 
quieteft  retirement  be   lefs  able   to  fleep  or   meditate, 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-fight.     Nay,  if  that  mo  ft 
inftrudlive  of  our  fenfes,  feeing,  were   in  any   man  n 
thoufand  or  a  hundred  thoufand  times   more  acute  than 
it  is  by  the  beft  microfcope,  things  feveral  millions  of 
times  lefs  than   the   fmalleft  objedl  of  his   light   now, 
would  then   be  viiiblc   to  his    naked   eyes,  and  fo  he 
would  come  nearer  to  the  difcovery  of  the  texture  and 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things  ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal 
conffitutions.     But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent world  from  other  people  ;  nothing  would  appear 

the 
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the  fame  to  him,  and  others  ;  the  vifible  ideas  of  every 
thing  would  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he 
and  the  reft  of  men  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  fight,  or  have  any  communication  about  co- 
lours, their  appearances  being  fo  wholly  different. 
And  perhaps  fuch  a  quicknefs  and  tendernefs  of  fight 
could  not  endure  bright  fun-fhine,  or  fo  much  as  open 
day-light  ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  any 
objed  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  dif- 
tance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcopical'  eyes 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  farther 
than  ordinary  into  the  fecret  compofition  and  radical 
texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  change,  if  fuch  an  acute  jfight  would 
not  ferve  to  condud:  him  to  the  market  and  exchange  ; 
if  he  could  not  fee  things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  conve- 
nient diftance  ;  nor  diftinguifh  things  he  had  to  do 
with,  byahofe  fenfible  qualities  others  do.  He  that 
was  fharp-fighted  enough  to  fee  the  configuration  of 
the  minute  particles  of  the  fpring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
fcrve  upon  what  peculiar  ftructure  and  impulfe  its 
elaftic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  difcover  fome- 
thing  very  admirable  :  but  if  eyes  fo  framed  could  not 
view  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  charaders  of  the  hour- 
plate,  and  thereby  at  a  diftance  fee  what  o'clock  it  was, 
their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  acutc- 
nefs  ;  which,  whilft  it  difcovered  the  fecret  contrivance 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lofe  its  ufe. 
Conjeaure  §*    ^3-   '^^^^  ^^^^^e  give  me  leave  to  pro- 

about  fpirits.  pofc  an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine, 
viz.  that  lince  we  have  fome  reafon  (if  there 
be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  cf  things,  that 
our  philofophy  cannot  account  for)  ro  imagine,  that 
fpirits  can  affume  to  themfelves  bodies  of  different  bulk, 
figure,  and  conformation  of  parts  ;  whether  one  great 
advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  fhape  to  themfelves 
organs  of  fenfation  or  perception^  as  to  fuit  thera  to 
their  prefent  deftgn,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  ob- 
jedt  they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would  that 
man  exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the 

faculty 
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faculty  fo  to  alter  the  flrudure  of  his  eyes,  that  one 
fenfe,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  feveral  degrees 
of  vifion,  which  the  afTiflance  of  glaffes  (cafually  at 
firil  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive?  What 
wonders  would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  ty^%  to 
all  forts  of  objedls,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed,  the 
figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood, 
and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  diflindlly  as  he  does,  at 
other  times,  the  fhape  and  motion  of  the  animals  them- 
felves  ?  But  to  us,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  unalterable  or- 
gans fo  contrived,  as  to  difcover  the  figure  and  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  thofe 
fenfible  qualities  we  now  obferve  in  them,  would  per- 
haps be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  condition.  He 
hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that 
furround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with  ;  and  though  we 
cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfedl 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough 
for  thofe  ends  above-mentioned,  which  are  our  great 
concernment.  I  beg  my  reader's  pardon  for  laying 
before  him  fo  wild  a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of 
perception  in  beings  above  us  :  but  how  extravagant 
foever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner, 
fome  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  w^hat  we  find  and 
obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow, 
that  the  infinite  pov/er  and  wifdom  of  God  may  frame 
creatures  with  a  thoufand  other  faculties  and  ways  of 
perceiving  things  without  them,  than  what  we  have ; 
yet  our  thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own  :  fo 
impoflible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guefles  be- 
yond the  ideas  received  from  our  own  fenfation  and  re- 
fiedlion.  The  fuppolition  at  leaft,  that  angels  do  fome- 
times  aflume  bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us  ;  fince  fome 
of  the  mofl  antient  and  moft  learned  fathers  of  th^ 
church  feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had  bodies  :  and 
this  is  certain,  that  their  ftate  and  way  of  exifience  is 
unknown  to  us. 

§.   14.  But   to   return    to    the  matter   in     Complex 
liand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  fubflances,  and     ideas  of  fub- 
the  ways  we  come  by  them  ;  I  fay,  our  fpe-     dances, 
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ciftck  ideas  of  fubftances  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  collec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  fimple  ideas,  confidered  as 
united  in  one  thing.     Thefe  ideas  of  fubftances,  though 
they  are  commonly  fimple  apprehenfions,  and  the  names 
of  them  fnnple  terms  ;  yet  in  cffed:  are  complex  and 
compounded.     Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englifhman  fig- 
nifies  by  the  name  Swan,   is  white  colour,  long  neck, 
red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  thefe  of  a 
certain  fize,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  water, 
and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noife ;  and  perhaps,  to 
a  man  who  has  long  obferved  this  kind  of  birds,  fome 
other  properties  which  ail  terminate  in  fenfible   llmplc 
ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  fubjecl:. 
Idea  of  fpi-         ^'   ^^'  Befides  the  Complex  ideas  we  have 
ritual  fub-        of  material  fenfible  fubftances,  of  which  I 
fiances  as        have  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimple  ideas  we 
wM^V^h       ^^"^^  taken  from   thofe  operations  of  our 
ilaiices.  ^  '      ^^^'^  minds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in 
ourfelves,  as  thinking,  underllanding,  will- 
ing, knowing,   and  power  of  beginning  motion,   &c. 
co-exifting  in  fome  fubftance  ;  we  are  able  to  frame 
the  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit.     And  thus, 
by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving, 
liberty,    and  power  of  moving   themfclves  and  other 
things,  we  have  as   clear  a   perception  and  notion   of 
immaterial  fubftances,    as  we  have   of  material.     For 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or 
the  power  of  moving   or  quieting  corporeal    motion, 
joined  to  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  diftindl  idea, 
we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit ;  and  by  put- 
ting together  the  ideas  of  coherent   folid  parts,  and  a 
power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubftance,  of  which 
likcwifc  we  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of 
matter.     The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftinft  an  idea  as 
the  other :  the  idea  of  thinking,  and   moving  a  body, 
being  as  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  cxtcn- 
fton,  folidity,  and  being  moved.     For  our  idea  of  fab« 
ftance  is  equally  obfcure,  or  none  at  all  in  both  ;  it  is 
but  a  fuppofcd  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe  ideas 
we  call  accidents.     It  is  for  w^ant  of  reftection  that  we 
are  apt  to  think,  that  our  fenfes  ftiow  us  nothing  but 
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material  things.  Every  act  of  fcnfation,  when  duly 
conlidered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  na- 
^ture,  the  corporeal  and  spiritual.  For  whilft  I  know, 
by  feeing  or  hearing,  ^c.  that  there  is  fome  corporeal 
being  without  me,  the  objeCl  of  that  fenfation  ;  I  do 
more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  fpiritual  being 
within  me  that  fees  and  hears.  This,  I  muft  be  con- 
vinced, cannot  be  the  adlion  of  bare  infenfible  mat- 
ter ;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial  think- 
ing being. 

§.  16.  By  the  complex  idea  of  extended.  No  idea  of 
figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  fenlible  qua-  abflraft  fub- 
lities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  ftance. 
are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fubfbance  of  body,  as  if 
•we  knew  nothing  at  all  :  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  which  wt  imagine  we  have  wdth  mat- 
ter, and  the  many  qualities  men  ailure  themfelves  they 
perceive  and  knov/  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  upon  exa- 
mination be  found,  that  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer, 
primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  be- 
longing to  immaterial  fpirit. 

§.   17.   The  primary  ideas  we  have  pecu-     Thecohefion 
liar  to  body,  as  contradiftmguilhed  to  fpi-     of  folid  parts 
rit,  are  the    cohelion  of  folid,  and  confe-     and  impulfe 
quently  feparable,  parts,    and  a  power  of    f'|^  primary 
communicating  motion  by  impulfe.    Thefe,     ^ody. 
I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  the  confequence  of 
finite  extenfion. 

§.   18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and     thinking 
peculiar  to  fpirit,  are  thinking  and  will,  or     and  motivity 
a  power  of  putting  body  into   motion  by     the  primary 
thought,    and  which   is  confequent   to  it,     i^easoffpi- 
liberty.     For  as  body  cannot  but  commu- 
nicate its  motion  by  impulfe  to  another  body,  which  it 
meets  with  at  reft ;  fo  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into 
motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo,  as  it  pleafes.     The  ideas 
pf  exiftence,  duration,  and  mobility,  are  common  to 
them  both. 

§.   19.  There  is  no  reafon  why  it  ihould     Spirits  capa- 
be  thought   ftrange,  that    I  make    mobi-     ble  of  mo- 
lity  belong  to  fpirit ;  for  having  no  other     ^"^"' 
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idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  diftance  with  other  be- 
ings that  are  confidered  as  at  reft  ;  and  finding,  that 
fpirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where 
they  are,  and  that  fpirits  do  operate  at  feveral  times 
in  feveral  places  ;  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  fpirits  ;  (for  of  the  infinite  fpirit  I 
fpeak  not  here.)  For  my  foul,  being  a  real  being,  as 
well  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing 
diftance  with  any  other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itfelf  ; 
and  fo  is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematician 
can  confider  a  certain  diftance,  or  a  change  of  that  dif- 
tance between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive 
a  diftance,  and  a  change  of  diftance  between  two  fpi- 
rits :  and  fo  conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or 
removal,  one  from  another. 

§.  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul  can 
think,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where 
that  is  ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  it.  No-body  can  imagine, 
that  his  foul  can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford, 
whilft  he  is  at  London ;  and  cannot  but  know,  that, 
being  united  to  his  body,  it  conftantly  changes  place 
all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as 
the  coach  or  horfe  does  that  carries  him,  and  I  think 
may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion ;  or  if 
that  will  not  be  allowed  to  aff'ord  us  a  clear  idea  enough 
of  its  motion,  its  being  feparated  from  the  body  in 
death,  I  think,  will  ;  for  to  confider  it  as  going  out  of 
the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its 
motion,  feems  to  me  impoftible. 

§.  21.  If  it  be  faid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change 
place,  becaufe  it  hath  none,  for  the  fpirits  are  not  in 
loco,  but  ubi  ;  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will  not 
now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  difpofed  to  admire,  or  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
deceived  by  fuch  unintelligible  ways  of  fpeaking.  But 
if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  fenfe  in  that  diftindlion, 
and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofc,  I  defire 
him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Englifli  ;  and  then  from 
thence  draw  a  reafon  to  fliow,  that  immaterial  fpirits 
are  not  capable  of  motion.     Indeed  motion  cannot  be 
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attributed  to  God ;    not  becaufe  he  is  an  immaterial, 
but  becaufe  he  is  an  infinite  fpirit. 

§.  22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  ijea  of  foul 
idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit  with  our  com-  and  body 
plex  idea  of  body,  and  fee  whether  there  be  compared, 
any  more  obfcurity  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which 
mod:.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended 
folid  fubfbance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe  :  And  our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  immaterial  fpirit, 
is  of  a  fubftance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  Thefe, 
I  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as 
contra-diliinguiihed ;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  mod  obfcurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  appre- 
hended. I  know,  that  people,  whofe  thoughts  are  im- 
merfed  in  matter,  and  have  fo  fubjected  their  minds  to 
their  fenfcs,  that  they  feldom  refiedl  on  any  thinp-  be- 
yond them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true  :  but  I  affirm, 
when  they  conlider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend an  extended  thing. 

§.  23.  If  any   one   fay,    he   knows  not    cohefionof 
what    It   IS  thmks  m  him ;  he  means,    he     foUd  parts  in 
knows    not  what   the   fubftance  is    of  that     body  as  hard 
thinking  thing :  no  more,  fay  I,  knows  he     to  be  con- 
what  the  fubftance   is  of  that  folid  thing,     thinkin^lna 
Farther,  if  he  fays  he   knows  not  how  he     foul. 
thinks  ;  I  anfwer,  neither   knows  he  how 
he    is    extended  ;    how   the    folid    parts    of  body    are 
united,  or  cohere   together   to    make   extenlion.     For 
though   the   prelTure  of  the  particles  of  air  may   ac- 
count for  the  coheiion  of  feveral  parts  of  matter,  that 
are  groller  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have    pores 
lefs  than  the  corpufcles  of  air ;  yet  the  weight,  or  pref- 
fure  of  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of 
the  coPiCrcnce  of  the  particles  of  air  themfelves.     And 
if  the   prelFure    of  the   aether,    or   any  fubtiler  matter 
than  the  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  faft  together  the  parts 
of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies  ;  yet  it  can- 
not make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and  hold  together  the  parts 
that  make  up  every  the  leaft  corpufcle  of  that  materia 
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fubtills.  So  that  that  hypothecs,  how  ingenioully  lb- 
ever  explained,  by  Ihowing,  that  the  parts  of  fenlible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  the  prelTure  of  other  exter- 
nal infenfible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  aether 
itfclf :  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves, 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the 
external  prelTurc  of  the  aether,  and  can  have  no  other 
conceivable  caufe  of  their  cohefion  and  union,  by  fo 
much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  ^ther 
itfclf;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  parts, 
they  being  bodies,  and  divifible  ;  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  caufe  of  cohefion, 
which  is  given  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  ail 
other  bodies. 

§.  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  prelTure  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  how  great  foever,  can  be  no  intelligible  caufe  of 
the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  For  though 
fuch  a  prclfure  may  hinder  the  avulfion  of  two  polifiied 
fuperficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polifiied  mar- 
bles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  leafi,  hinder  the  fepara- 
tion  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  thofe  furfaces. 
Becaufe  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  each  point  of  fpace,  defcrted  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion,' relifts  fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  fo  joined,  no  more 
than  it  would  refift  the  motion  of  that  body,  were  it 
on  all  fides  invironed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no 
other  body  :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe 
of  cohefion,  all  parts  of  bodies  mull  be  eafily  feparable 
by  fuch  a  lateral  fiiding  motion.  For  if  the  prelTure  of 
the  aether  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  cohefion,  wherever 
that  caufe  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  h  nd 
fince  it  cannot  operate  againft  fuch  a  lateral  feparation, 
(as  has  been  fiiown)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane, 
interfecling  any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more 
cohefion,  ^than  of  two  polifhed  furfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithfianding  any  imaginable  prellure  of  a 
fluid,  eafily  fiide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps, 
how  clear  an  idea  foever  we  think  we  have  of  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of 
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iblid  partSj  he  that  fliall  well  conlicier  it  In  his  rrdnd, 
may  have  reafoii  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  eafy  for  him 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  how  the  foul  thinks,  as  how  body- 
is  extended.  For  fince  body  is  no  farther,  nor  othcr- 
\yife  extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohefion  of  its 
folid  parts,  we  fnali  very  ill  comprehend  the  extenlion 
of  body,  without  underftanding  wherein  confifls  the 
union  and  cohefion  of  its  parts  ;  which  fecms  to  me  as 
incomprehcniiblc,  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

§.  25.  I  allow  it  is  ufual  for  moft  people  to  wonder 
Ijow  any  one  fliould  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think 
they  every  day  obfcrve.  Do  we  not  fee,  will  they  be 
ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies  fiick  firmly  together  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  common  ?  And  what  doubt 
can  there  be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  like,  I  fay,  con- 
cerning thinking  and  voluntary  motion  :  Do  ^^'c  not 
every  moment  experiment  it  in  ourfclves  ;  and  there- 
fore can  it  be  doubted?  The  matter  of  facl  is  clear,  I 
confefs  ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into 
it,  and  confider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are 
at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one,  ^nd  the  'other ;  and  can  as 
little  understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
we  ourfelves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one 
intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or 
brafs,  (that  but  now  in  fufion  were  as  loofe  from  one 
another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  fands  of  an 
hour-glafs)  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  fo  united, 
and  adhere  fo  flrongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmoft 
force  of  men's  arms  cannot  feparate  them  :  a  confidcr- 
ing  man  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a  lofs,  to  fatisfy  his 
own,  or  another  man's  underitanding. 

§.  26.  The  little  bodies  that  compofe  that  fluid  we 
call  water,  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one,  w^ho  by  a  microfcope  (and  yet  I  have 
heard  of  fomc  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thoufand  ; 
nay,  to  much  above  a  hundred  thoufand  times)  pre- 
tended to  perceive  their  diftincl  bulk,  figure,  or  ^.o- 
tion  :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  pe|-fcaly 
loofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leaft  fbrce  fcnfi^''/ 
jfeparates  them.     Nay,   if  we  confider  their  pcrpcLual 
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iTiotion,  we  niufl:  allow  them  to  have  no  cohefion  one 
with  another ;  and  yet  let  but  a  iliarp  cold  come,  they 
unite,  they  conlblidarc,  thefe  little  atoms  cohere,  and 
are  not,  without  great  force,  feparable.  He  that  could 
find  the  bonds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little  bodies 
together  fo  firmly  ;  he  that  could  make  known  the  ce- 
ment that  makes  them  ftick  fo  faft  one  to  another  ; 
would  difcovcr  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  fecret  :  and 
yet  when  that  w^as  done,  w^ould  he  be  far  enough  from 
making  the  extenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  cohefion 
of  its  folid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  fl^iow  wherein 
confifted  the  union,  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of 
thofe  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  lead  particle 
of  matter  that  exifis.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this 
prim.ary  and  fuppofed  obvious  quality  of  body  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incoraprehenfible  as 
any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  folid  extended 
fubftance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  im- 
material one,  whatever  difficulties  fome  would  raife 
againfb  it. 

§.  27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther, 
that  preffure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohefion 
of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohefion  itfelf. 
For  if  matter  be  confidered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite, 
let  any  one  fend  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities 
of  the  univerfe,  and  there  fee  what  conceivable  hoops* 
w  hat  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter 
in  fo  clofe  a  prefi'ure  together  ;  from  whence  fteel  has 
its  firmnefs,  and  the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardnefs 
and  indifiblubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  muft  have 
its  extremes  ;  and  there  mufi:  be  fomething  to  hinder  it 
from  fcattering  afunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
any  one  will  throv/  himfelf  into  the  fuppofition  and 
abyfs  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  confider  what  light  he 
thereby  brings  to  the  cohefion  of  body,  and  whether 
he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible,  by  re- 
folving  it  into  a  fuppofition,  the  mofl  abfurd  and  mofi: 
incomprehenlible  of  all  other  :  So  far  is  our  extenfion 
of  body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of  folid 
parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more  difiiind,  when  we 
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would  inquire  into  the  nature,  caufe,  or  manner  of  it, 
than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

§.  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is 
the  power  of  communication  of  miotion  by  ommumca- 
impulie;  and  oi  our  louls,  the  power  or  tionbyim- 
exciting  motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  pulfe,  or  by 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  thought, 
every  day's  experience  clearly  furnilhes  us  tdli^ble."" 
with  :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this 
is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  to  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impuifc,  wherein  as  much 
motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  ordinaricft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  concep- 
tion, but  of  the  paffing- of  motion  out  of  one  body  into 
another ;  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfcure  and  uncon- 
ceivable, as  hov/  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our  bodies 
by  thought ;  w  hich  wx  every  mom^ent  find  they  do. 
The  incrcafe  of  motion  by  impulfe,  which  is  obferved 
or  believed  fom.etimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be 
underftcod.  We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
dence of  motion  produced  both  b.y  impulfe  and  by 
thought;  but  the  manner  how^,  hardly  comes  within 
our  compreheniion  ;  v/e  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both. 
So  that  however  we  confider  motion,  and  its  commu- 
nication, either  from  body  or  fpirit,  the  idea  which 
belongs  to  fpirit  is  at  leaft  as  clear  as  that  which  be- 
longs to  body.  And  if  we  confider  the  active  power 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much 
clearer  in  fpirit  than  body  ;  lince  two  bodies,  placed  by 
one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  the  one  to  miOve  the  other,  but  by  a  bor- 
rowed motion  :  wiiereas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords 
us  ideas  of  an  adlive  power  of  mioving  of  bodies  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  worth  our  coniideration,  whether  active 
power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paf- 
live  povvcr  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  coniedtured,  that 
created  fpirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter,' 
becaufe  they  are  both  aclive  and  pailive.  Pure  fpirit, 
viz.  God,  is  only  adlive  ;  pure  matter  is  only  paiiive  ; 
thofe  beings  that  are  both  active  and  paffive,  we  may 
judge  to  partake  of  both.     But  be  that  as   it  will,  I 
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think,  \vc  have  as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to 
Ipirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  iiibftance  of 
eacii  being  equally  unknown  to  us  ;  and  the  idea  of 
thinking  in  ipirit  as  clear  as  of  cxtenlion  in  body  ; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  \vhich 
-vve  attribute  to  fpirit,  ii  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfe, 
which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conflant  experience  makes 
us  fcnfible  of  both  thefe,  though  our  narrow  under- 
llandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  thofe  original  ideas  we  have  from 
fenfation  or  reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  caufes, 
and  manner  of  produdion,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovers 
nothing  but  its  own  fliort-iightednefs. 

§.  29.  To  conclude ;  fenfation  convinces  us,  that 
there  are  folid  extended  fubflanccs ;  and  reflediion,  tha^ 
there  are  thinking  ones  :  experience  aflures  us  of  the 
cxiftcnce  of  fuch  beings  ;  and  that  the  one  hatha  power 
to  move  body  by  impulfe,  the  other  by  thought  ;  this 
■vvc  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  fay,  every  moment 
furniilies  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other^  But  bpyond  thefe  ideas,  as  received  from 
their  proper  fources,  our  faculties  w  ill  not  reach.  If 
wc  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and 
manner^  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extcnfion  clearer 
than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  wc  would  explain  them 
any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  na 
more  difiiculty  to  conceive  how  a  fubilance  we  know 
not  Ihould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how 
a  fubftance  we  know  not  fhould  by  impulfe  fet  body 
into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  difcover 
ivherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  confifl,  than  thofe 
belonging  to  fpirit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable 
to  me,  that  the  fimple  ideas  we  receive  from  fenf itiorf 
and  relied  ion  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts  ;  be- 
yond which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would  make, 
is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot  ;  nor  can  it  make  any 
difcoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hid- 
den caufes  of  thofe  ideas. 

Idea  of  body         §•  .'P-   ^^  that,  in  fliort,  the  idea  we  have 
and  fpirit         of  fpirit.  Compared  with  the  idea  w'e  have 
compared.        of  boJy,  Hands  thus  :  the  fubilance  of  fpi- 
rit 
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rk  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  fo  is  the  fubflance  of  body- 
equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  qualities  or 
properties  of  body,  viz.  folid  coherent  parts  and  im- 
pulfe,  we  have  dillinct  clear  ideas  of:  fo  likewifc  we 
know,  and  have  dillincfl  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  fpirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a 
power  of  adlion  ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  (top- 
ping feveral  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  alfo  the 
ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have 
the  clear  diftincl  ideas  of  them  :  which  qualities  are  but 
the  various  modifications  of  the  extenfion  of  cohering 
folid  parts,  and  their  motion.  We  have  likewife  the 
ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing, 
doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping  ;  all  which  arc 
but  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  alfo  the 
ideas  of  willing,  and  moving  the  body  confequent  to 
it,  and  v.  ith  the  body  itfclf  too  ;  for^  as  has  been  iliown, 
fpirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

§.   71.    Lallly,  if  this  notion  of  imma-     tm,,^^,.-^^ 

•  1    r  •  •  1  1  r  i-rr       ^ "*-  notion 

terial   Ipirit  may  have  perhaps   iome  dim-     of  fpirit  in- 

culties  in  it  not  eafy  to  be  explained,  v.e     vohes  no 
have  therefore  no   more  reafon   to  deny  or     "^^'"^  ?^^3" 
doubt  the  exiftence   of  fuch  fpirits,    than     than^that^of 
\\  e  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  exiilence  of    body, 
body  ;  becaufe  the  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im- 
poilible  to  be  explained  or  under  flood  by  us.     For  I 
would  fain  have  inftaric^d  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
fpirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than 
tlie  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it  :  the  diviiibility 
in  infinit^jm  of  any  finite  extenfion  involving  us,  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  confequences  impofilble  to 
be  explicated  or  made  in  our  apprehenlions  coniiiient; 
confequences  that  carry  greater  difiiculty,  and  more  ap- 
parent abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from   the 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  fubfi:ance. 

§.   32.  Which  we  are  not  at  all  p  won-     Weknowno- 
der  at,  fince  we  having  but  fome  few  fuper-     thing  beyond 
ficial  ideas  of  things,  difcovered  to  us  only     pur  iimple 
by    the   fenfes   from    without,    or    by    the     ^'^*^''^^* 
iTi^nd^  refieciing  on  v/hat  it  experiments  in  itfclf  with- 
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in,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the 
internal  conftitution,  and  true  nature  of  things,   being 
deftitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.     And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  difcovering  in  ourfelves  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ex- 
pernnent,  or  difcover  in  things  without  us,   the  cohe- 
lion  and  feparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the  exten- 
lion  and  motion  of  bodies  ;  we  have  as  much  rcafon  to 
be   fatisfied   with  our  notion    of  immaterial   fpirit,  as 
with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  exiitence  of  the  one 
as   well  as  the  other.     For  it  being  no   more  a  contra- 
diclion  that  thinking  fliould  exift,  feparate  and   inde- 
pendent from  folid ity,    than  it  is  a  contradiction  that 
folidity  fliould    exift,    feparate   and   independent   from 
thinking,    they    being    both    but   fimple   ideas,    inde- 
pendent one  from  another  ;  and   having  as  clear  and 
diRin6l    ideas    in    us    of   thinking,    as    of  folidity  :    I 
know   not  why  we  may  not  as   well  allow  a  thinking 
thing  without  folidity,  i.  e.  immaterial,  to  exifl:,  as   a 
folid  thing  without  thinking,   i.   e.   miatter,  to  exift ; 
efpecially  fmce  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  think- 
ing fhould  exifh  without  matter,  than  how  matter  fhould 
think.    For  whenfoever  w^e  would  proceed  beyond  thefe 
finiple  ideas  we  have  from  fen  fat  ion  and  reflection,  and 
dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prefently 
into  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  perplexednefs  and  difficul- 
ties ;  and    can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance.     But  whichever  of  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  be  cleared,  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit, this   is  evident,  that   the  fimple  ideas  that  make 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
fenfationor  refledhon  ;  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas 
of  fubflances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 
idea  of  God.         §•    '^'^-  ^'^^^   i^  ^^^  examine  the   idea  w^e 
have  of  the  incomprehenfible   fuprem.e  be- 
ing,  we  iliall   find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way ; 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  v/e  have  both   of  God  and 
feparate   fpirits  are  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas    we 
receive  from  reflexion :  v.  g.   having,   from   what  we 
experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas  of  exifience  and 
duration  ;  of  knowledge  and  power  ;    of  pleafure  and 
happinefs ;  and  of  fcveral  other  qualities  and  powers, 

which 
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which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without  :  when  wc 
would  frame  an  idea  the  molt  fuitable  v.  e  can  to  the 
fupreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our 
idea  of  infinity ;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has  fuch 
a  powxr  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  ideas,  received  from 
fenfation  and  reHedion,  has  been  already  fhown. 

§.  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and 
fome  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  imperfedlly,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knov»ing  twice  as  many;  which  I  can  double 
again,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number  ;  and  thus  en- 
large my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre- 
heniion  to  all  things  exifting,  or  poffible.  The  fame 
alfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  pcrfeclly  ;  i.  e. 
all  their  qualities,  pov/ers,  caufes,  confequences,  and 
relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly  known  that  is  in 
them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them  ;  and  thus  frame 
the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  knowledge.  The  fame 
may  alfo  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  wc 
call  infinite  ;  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exiftence,  with^ 
out  beginning  or  end  ;  and  fo  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  afcribe 
exiflence,  power,  wifdom,  and  all  other  perfections 
(which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  be- 
ing which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infi- 
nite, we  frame  the  beil  idea  of  him  our  minds  are 
capable  of:  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe 
fimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  refiedlion  ;  or  by  our  fenfes,  from  ex. 
terior  things  ;  to  that  vaftnefs  to  which  infinity  can 
extend  them. 

§.  35.  For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  laeaofGod, 
our  ideas  of  exiftence,  power,  knowledge, 
&c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to 
ourfelves,  the  beft  we  can,  the  fupreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  efiencc  (v/hich  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  eflcnce  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded  ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fiiy  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
povrer,  happinefs,  c^cc.   infinite  and  eternal :  which  are 
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all  diftincl  ideas,  and  fome  of  them,  being  relative,  are 
again  compounded  of  others  ;  all  which  being,   as  has 
been  fllo^^  n,  originally  got  from  fenfation  and  rcfleclionj, 
go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God. 
Ko  idea  in  ^'  3^.   This    farther   is    to   be  obferved, 

our  complex  that  there  is  no  idea  w  c  attribute  to  God, 
oncoffpirits,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  alio  a  part  of 
but  thric  got     ^^j.  complex  idea  of  other  fpirits.    Becaufc, 

from   Icnla-         ,     .  ^  ^        c  i  A         i     •  j  i 

tionorreflec-  D^mg  capable  ot  no  other  nmple  ideas,  be- 
tion.  longing  to  any  thing  but  body,  but   thofe 

which  by  rcllec^lion  \\c  receive  from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to  fpi- 
rits no  other  bat  what  we  receive  froni  thence  :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in  our  con- 
templation cf  fpirits,  IS  only  in  the  fevcral  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  happi- 
nefs,  &c.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  wx-ll  of  fpirits,  as 
of  other  things,  we  are  rellramed  to  thofe  we  receive 
from  fenfation  and  refleclion,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ideas  of  fpirits,  how  much  foever  advanced 
in  perfedion  beyond  thofe  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
Avherein  they  difcover  their  thoughts  one  to  another : 
though  we  rnufl:  neceffarily  conclude,  that  feparate  fpi- 
rits, which  arc  beings  that  have  perfedler  knowledge 
and  greater  happinefs  than  we,  muft  needs  have  alfo  ^ 
perfeder  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than 
we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal  figns 
and  particular  founds  ;  which  are  therefore  of  mofl:  ge- 
ncnil  ufC;  as  being  the  beft  and  quickefl  we  are  capable 
of.  But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  ex- 
periment in  ourfclves,.  and  confcquently  no  notion  of 
it  at  ail,  we  have  no  idea  how  fpirits,  which  ufe 
not  words,  can  with  quickncfs,  pr  much  lefs  how  fpi- 
rits, that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  mailers  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
fu re,  though  we  cannot  but  necclfarily  fuppofe  they 
have  fuch  a  po\\  cr. 

Rccapitula-  §•  37-  And  thus  we  have  feen,  what  kind 

tion.  pf  ideas  we  have  of  fubftanccs  of  all  kinds, 
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wherein  they   confifl,    and   how   we    came  by    them* 
From  vvhcncc,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident, 

Firf!:,  TiiAt  all  our  ideas  of  ihc  fevcral  forts  of  fub- 
ftances  arc  nothing  but  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  with 
a  fuppoiitioii  of  fomeiihing  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  which  they  fui^firr;  though  of  this  fuppofcd  fomc- 
thing  we  have  no  clear  dilKnd  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  fimplc  ideas,  that  thus  united 
in  one  common  fi-bilratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  fcveral  forts  of  fubftances,  arc  no  other  but  fuch 
as  we  have  received  from  fenfation  or  rcHeclion.  So 
that  even  in  thofc  which  we  think  wc  are  mod  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  and  that  come  nearefl  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  our  m»ofl:  enlarged  conceptions,  we  can- 
not go  beyond  thofe  limple  ideas.  And  even  in  thofc 
Avhich  feem  mofb  r-^mote  from  all  wc  have  to  do  with, 
and  do  infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in 
ourfelves  by  refiecdon,  or  difcover  by  fenfation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  thofc  fimplc 
ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  fenfation  or 
refiedlion ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himfelf. 

Thirdly,  That  moll:  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  when  truly  con-. 
fidered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take 
them  for  pofitive  qualities  ;  v.  g.  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are  yel- 
lownefs,  great  weight,  dudility,  fulibility  and  folubility 
in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
fubftratum  ;  all  which  ideas  are  nothing  elfc  but  fo  many 
relations  to  other  fubftances,  and  are  not  really  in  the 
gold,  conftdered  barely  in  itfelf,  though  they  depend  or^ 
thofe  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  conftitu- 
tion,  whereby  it  has  a  fitnefs  dift'-rently  to  operate,  and 
\)t  operated  on  by  fcveral  other  fubftances, 
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CHAP.      XXIV. 
Of  coUefIhe  Ideas  of  Suhjlances, 

One  idea.  5*  ^'  "D  ESIDES  thefc  Complex  ideas  of 
-13  feveral  linglc  fubflanccs,  as  of 
man,  horfe,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hath  alfo 
complex  colledlive  ideas  of  fubflances  ;  which  I  fo  call, 
becaufe  fuch  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  fub- 
ftances  confidered  together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and 
which  fo  joined  are  looked  on  as  one  :  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  army,  though 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  diftin^l  fubilanccs,  is  as 
much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great 
colledlive  idea  of  all  bodies  whatfoever,  figniiied  by  the 
namiC  world,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  leaft  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  fu dicing  to  the 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  confidered  as  one  repre- 
fcntation  or  pidure,  though  made  up  of  ever  fo  many 
particulars. 

Made  bv  the  §'  ^'  Thefe  coHe6live  ideas  of  fubflanccs 
power  of  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  compoii- 
compofing  tion,  and  uniting  feverally  either  iimple  or 
2n  the  mmd.  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
fame  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  fub- 
ftances,  confiding  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  Iimple 
ideas,  united  in  one  fubilance  :  and  as  the  mind,  by 
putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the 
colledive  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
fcore,  or  a  grofs,  &c.  fo  by  putting  together  feveral 
particular  fubftances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  fub- 
dances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fwarm,  a  city,  a  fleet  ; 
each  of  w^hich,  everyone  finds,  that  he  reprefents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  fo  under  that 
notion  confiders  thofe  feveral  things  as  perfedly  one, 
as  one  fhip,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive, 
how  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  fliould  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  fhould  make  one  idea  :  it  being 
as  eaf^/  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 

number 
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number  of  men,  and  confidcr  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  dillincl  ideas  that  make 
up  the  compolition  of  a  man,  and  conlider  them  all 
together  as  one. 

_    §.  3.  Amongll  fuch   kind  of  colleaive     aii  artificij 
ideas,  are  to  be  counted  molt  part  of  arti-     things  are 
ficiai  things,   at   leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are     collcdh'e 
made   up  of  diftinct  fubflances :    and,    in     ^'^'^^^' 
truth,  if  we  conlider  all  thefe  collective  ideas  aright,  as 
army^  conflellation,   univerfe,   as  they  are  united  into 
fo  many  fingie  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  l\\t  mind  ;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  inde- 
pendent on  one  another,   into  one  viev/,  the  better  to 
contemplate  and  difcourfe  of   them,  united   into  one 
conception,  and  lignilied  by  one  name.     For  there  are 
no  things  fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  this  art  of  compofition,  bring  into  one  idea  j 
as  is  vilible  in  that  iignified  by  the  name  univerfe. 


CHAP.      XXV. 

Of  Relation. 

f .  I .  T>  E  S I D  E  S  the  ideas,  whether  fim-     Rektioa 

XJ  pie  or  complex,  that  the  mind  what. 
has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  them.felves» 
there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparifon  one  with 
another.  The  underflanding,  in  the  confideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precife  objed: :  it 
can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  ftands  in  conformity  to 
any  other.  When  the  mindfo  confiders  one  thing,  that 
it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and  fet  it  by  another,  and 
carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other :  this  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  refped: ;  and  the  denomi- 
nations given  to  poiitive  things,  intimatmg  that  refped, 
and  ferving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the 
iubjecl  itfelf  denominated  to  fomething  diftincl  fi'om 
it,  are  what  w^c  call  relatives;  and  the  things,  fo  brought 

together. 
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together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  confiders 
Cains  as  fuch  a  politive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that 
idea,  but  what  really  exills  in  Caius  ;  v.  g.  when  I 
conlider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
the  complex  idea  of  the  fpecies,  man.  So  likewifc, 
i\hcn  I  fiiy  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but 
the  bare  coniideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white 
colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  hulband,  I 
intimate  fome  other  perfon  ;  and  w  hen  I  give  him  the 
name  whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  thing  :  in  both 
cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fomething  beyond  Caius, 
and  there  arc  two  things  brought  into  confideration. 
And  lince  any  idea,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  may  be 
the  occafion  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  to- 
gether, and  as  it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
though  ftill  coniidercd  as  diftincl ;  therefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the 
above-mentioned  inliance,  the  contract  and  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Sem.pronia  is  the  occafion  of  the  de- 
nomination or  relation  of  hufband  ;  and  the  colour 
white  the  occafion  why  he  is  faid  to  be  whiter  than 
free-ilone. 

Relations  ^'   '^'  ^^'^^^^y  ^^^  "^^  like  relations,  ex- 

without  cor-    prcffcd  by  relative  terms,  that  have  others 
relative  anfwering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intima- 

terms  not  i\o\\^  as  father  and  fon,  bigger  and  Icfs^ 
ceived.^  '  caufe  and  effedt,  are  very  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  every  body  at  firil  fight  perceives 
the  relation.  For  father  and  fon,  hufband  and  wife, 
and  fuch  other  correlative  terms,  feem  fo  nearly  to  be- 
long one  to  another,  and  through  cuRom  do  fo  readily 
chime  and  anfwer  one  another  in  people's  memories, 
that,  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts 
arc  prcfcntly  carried  beyond  the  thing  fo  nanied  ;  and 
no-body  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  wh^n'c  it  is 
fo  plainly  intimated.  But  where  L-^nguages  haye  failed 
to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not 
always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife:  but  in  lan- 
guages where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  cor- 
relative term,  there  people  arc  not  fo  apt  to  take  them 

to 
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to  be  foj  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation 
■which  is  between  correlatives,  which  feem  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exift,  but  together. 
Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  thofe  names  which,  duly 
confidered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  feeen 
called  external  denon^iinations.  But  all  names,  that  arc 
more  than  empty  founds,  mufl:  lignify  fomc  idea,  which 
is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied  ;  and 
then  it  is  poiitive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
exifling  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
given  :  or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the  refpedl  the  mind  finds 
in  it  to  fomething  diftindl  from  it,  with  which  it  con- 
fiders  it ;  and  then  it  includes  a  relation. 

§.  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  tcnns  there     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
is,  whii-h  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either     ingiy  abfo- 
relative,  or  fo  much  as  external  denomina-     lute  terms 
tions ;  which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap-     ^^"^^^^^  rela- 
pearance  of  fignifying  fomething  abfoiute  in 
the  fubjed:,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  lefs   obfervable 
relation.     Such  are  the  feemingly  poiitive  terms  of  old, 
great,  imperfect.   Sec.  whereof  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
ipeak  m.ore  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

§.  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  Relation  dif. 
the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  fame  in  ferent  from 
men,  Vv'ho  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  the  things  re- 
things  that  are  related,  or  that  arc  thus  ^^^^'^* 
com.pared ;  v.  g.  thofe  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father :  which 
is  a  notion  fuperinduced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man,  and 
refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind;, 
let  man  be  what  it  will. 

§.   5.    The  nature   therefore  of  relation     change  of 
conliffs  in  the  referring  or  comparing  two     relation  may 
things   one  to  another ;  from  which  com-     be  without 
parifon,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denomi-     infheiubia, 
nated.     And  if  either  of  thofe  things  be 
removed  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  relation  ccafes,  and  the  de- 
nomination confequent  to  it,  though  the'  other  receive 
in  itfelf  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  con- 
fider  to-dav  as  a  father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  to-morrow,  only 

by 
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by  the  death  of  his  fon,  without  any  alteration  made 
in  himfelf.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  thd 
objed:  to  which  it  compares  any  tiling,  the  fame  thing 
is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the 
fame  time  :  v.  g  Caius,  compared  to  feveral  perfons, 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  older  and  younger,  ftrongcr,  and 
weaker,  &c. 

§.  6.  Whatfoever  doth  or  can  exift,  or  be 
Relation  ^  confidered  as  one  thing,  is  politive  ;  and 
two  tldnes!"  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^^y  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  but 
modes  alfo,  are  politive  beings  :  though 
the  parts  of  which  they  confifl:,  are  very  often  relative 
one  to  another ;  but  the  whole  together  confidered  as 
one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one 
thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  piclurc, 
though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one 
name,  it  is  a  politive  or  abfolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus 
a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a 
politive  abfolute  idea.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
family,  a  tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  relation,  but 
betwixt  two  thino-s  confidered  as  two  thino;s.  There 
mull  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either 
in  themfelves  really  feparate,  or  confidered  as  diftinct, 
and  then  a  ground  or  occalion  for  their  comparifon. 

.„  , .  §.7.  Concerninsc  relation  in  2;eneral,  thefe 

All  things  ^i  •      ^  i  rA       A 

capable  of        thmgs  may  be  conlidered : 

relation.  Fnit,  that  there  is  no  one  thing,  whe-* 

ther  limple  idea,  fubftance,  mode,  or  rela- 
tion, or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable 
of  almoil  an  infinite  number  of  confiderations,  in  re- 
ference to  other  things ;  and  therefore  this  makes  no 
fmall  part  of  men's  thoughts  and  words  :  v.  g.  one  fmgle 
man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  futlain  all  thefe 
following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  bro- 
ther, fon,  grandfather,  grandfon,  father-in-law,  fon-in 
law,  hufband,  friend,  enemy,  fubjcil,  general,  judge, 
patron,  clien;,  profelTor,  iuiropean,  Englillnnan,  iilander, 
fervant,  mailer,  poireffor,  captain,  fuperior,  inferior, 
bigger,  lefs,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  un- 
like, tzc.  to  an  almoll  infinite  number:  he  being  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can  be  occafions  of 
comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agree- 
ment, difagreement,  or  refpect  whatfoever.  For,  as 
I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  confiderino- 
two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them 
fome  appellation  from  that  comparifon ;  and  fometimes 
giving  even  the  relation  itfelf  a  name. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  This  farther  may  be  con-     rp,    -i        r 
fidered  concerning  relation,  that  though  it     relatio-ns 
be  not  contained  in   the  real  exigence  of    clearer  often 
things,  but  fomething  extraneous  and  fu-     ^^^"  °^  ^^"^^ 
perinduced  ;    yet   the  ideas  Vv  hich  relative     j^J^^  ^  ^'^' 
vv'ords  fland  for,  are  often  clearer  and  more 
difbind:,  than  of  thofe  fubfiances  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great 
deal  clearer  and  more  diftindl:,  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is 
ealier  to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity  :  and  I 
can  much  ealier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what 
God.     Becaufe  the   knowledge  of  one  adlion,   or  one 
fimple  idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give  me  the  no- 
tion of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  fubftan- 
tial  being,   an  accurate   collection  of  fundry  ideas    is 
neceifary.     A  mian,  if  he  compares  two  things  together, 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein 
he   compares   them  :    fo  that  when   he   compares  any 
things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  that  relation.     The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capa- 
ble at  leail  of  being  more  perfedl  and  diftind:  in  our 
minds,  than  thofe  of  fubflances.     Becaufe  it  is  com- 
monly hard  to  know  all  the  limple  ideas  which  are 
really  in  any  fubftance,  but  for  the  mofi:  part  eafy  enough 
to  know  the  limple  ideas   that  make  up  any  relation  I 
think   on,  or   have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two 
men,  in  reference  to  one   common  parent,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet 
the    perfedl  idea  of  a   man.     For  fignihcant   relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  ftanding  only  for  ideas ;  and 
thofe  being  all  either  fmiple,  or  made  up   of  limple 
ones,  it  fuffices,  for  the  knowing  the  precife  idea  the 
relative  term  (lands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 

that 
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that  Avhich  is  the  foundeition  of  the  relation ;  which 
may  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  or 
the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion> 
that  one  laid  the  Qgg  out  of  which  the  other  was 
hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and 
chick,  between  the  two  cafTiowaries  in  St.  James's  park  ; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  and  imper- 
fec^l  idea  of  thofc  birds  themfelves. 

.  §.9.  Thirdly,  Though  there  be  a  great 

Srminate  fil  "umbcr  of  conlldcrations,  wherein  things 
fimple  ideas,  niay  be  compared  one  with  another,  and 
fo  a  multitude  of  relations  ;  yet  they  all 
terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  thofe  fimplc 
ideas,  either  of  fenfation  or  reflection  :  which  I  think 
to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  fhall  lliow  it  in  the  moll  coniiderable  rela- 
tions that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  feem 
to  be  the  molt  remote  from  fenfe  or  reflection ;  w  hich 
yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and 
leave  it  pait  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them 
are  but  certain  Ample  ideas,  and  fo  originally  derived 
from  fenfe  or  reflection. 

^        -  §.  10.  Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the 

ino-  the  mind  conudering  ot  one  thing  with  another, 
beyond  the  which  is  extrinfecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
fubjea  deno-     ^11  words  that  necefllirily  lead  the  mind  to 

Svf/  '''''  ^^^y  ^^^"^^^^  ^^"^'^^  ^"^^^"^  ^^^  fuppofed  really  to 
cxifl:  in  that  thing,  to  which  the  words  are 
applied,  are  relative  words  :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  merry, 
thoughtful,  thirfl:y,  angry,  extended;  thefe,  and  the 
like,  are  all  abfolutc,  bccaufe  they  neither  lignify  nor 
intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does  or  is  fuppofed  really 
to  exiil  in  the  man  thus  denominated  :  but  father,  bro^ 
ther,  king,  hufband,  blacker,  merrier,  5ic.  are  v»ords 
which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
alfo  fomething  elfe  feparate  and  exterior  to  the  exifl:ence  . 
of  that  thing. 

Conclufion.  §*  ^^-   ^^'^^^ing  laid  down  thefe  premifes 

concerning  relation  in  general,  I  fliall  jiow 

proceed  to  fliow,  in  fome  infl:ances,  how  all  the  ideas 

wx  have  of  relation  arc  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only 

of 
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of  fimple  ideas  ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  re- 
mote from  \^\\\<^  foever  they  fecm,  terminate  at  lail  in 
iimple  ideas.  I  fliall  begin  with  the  mod  comprehen- 
five  relation,  Vv herein  all  things  that  do  or  can  exiii  are 
concerned  ;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedh 
The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains 
of  all  our  knowledge,  fenfation,  and  reflechon,  1  Ihail 
in  the  next  place  conlider. 


CHAP.      XXVI. 

Of  Caufe  and  Effefl,  and  other  Relations, 

§.  I.   T  N  the  notice  that  our  fenfes  take 

1  of   the    conftant    vicifTitude    of    ^etTof!""'' 
things,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral  "^ 

particular,  both  qualities  and  fubitances,  be^in  to  exifl ; 
and  that  they  receive  this  their  exiftence  from  the  due 
application  and  operation  of  fome  other  being.  From 
this  obfervation,  we  get  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  effect. 
That  which  produces  any  Iimple  or  complex  idea  we 
denote  by  the  general  name  caufe ;  and  that  which  is 
produced,  eifed.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  fubdance 
which  we  call  vvax  fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  conltantly  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  fimple 
idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  v/ax,  the  caufe 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  efFeci:.  So  alfo  finding  that  the 
fubfl:ance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  fimple 
ideas,  fo  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned  into 
another  fubflance  called  afncs,  i.  e.  another  complex 
idea,  confifting  of  a  collection  of  Ample  ideas,  quite 
different  from  that  complex  idea  which  v\e  call  wood  ; 
we  conflder  fire,  in  relation  to  afhes,  as  caufe,  and  the 
afhes  as  effedl.  So  that  whatever  is  confidered  by  us 
to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular 
iimple  idea,  or  collcdlion  of  iimple  ideas,  whether  fub- 
ftance  or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exiit,  hath  thereby 
in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  and  fo  is  denoma* 
nated  by  us. 

Vol.  I.  y  §2* 
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,^      .  §.2.   Havini!:^  thus,   from  what  our  fenfcs 

generaiion,  ^'^i*^  ^^^^'-^  ^^  dilcovcr,  in  the  operations  of  bo- 
making  al-  dies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  caufe 
tcration.  .^.^^  ciiccl,  viz.    that  a   caufe  is  that  which 

makes  a:i}  other  thing,  either  finiple  idea,  fubilance  or 
mode,  begin  to  be  ;  and  an  effecfl  is  that  \^  hich  had  its 
beginning  from  fomc  other  thing  :  the  mind  finds  no 
great  diihculty  to  diftinguiHi  the  feveral  originals  of 
things  into  two  forts. 

Firll,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  cxifl  before  ;  as  when  a  new 
particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exift,  in  reruni  natura, 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles, 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exill,  but  that  very  thing 
fo  conilitutcd  of  pre-exiiling  particles,  which,  confi- 
dered  all  together,  make  up  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple 
ideas  as  had  not  any  exiftence  before  ;  as  this  man,  this 
egg,  rofe,  or  cherry,  ^c.  And  this,  when  referred  to 
a  fubliance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
by  internal  principle,  but  fet  on  work,  and  received 
from  fome  external'  agent  or  caufe,  and  working  by 
infenlible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration :  when  the  caufe  is  extrinfecal,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  a  fenliblc  feparation,  or  juxta-poiition  of 
difcernible  parts,  we  call  it  making  ;  and  fuch  are  all 
artificial  things.  When  any  iimple  idea  is  produced, 
which  was  not  in  that  fubject  before,  we  call  it  altera- 
tion. Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  pic^lurc  made,  and 
either  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality 
or  fimple  idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  wliich 
was  not  there  before;  and  the  things  thus  made  to 
exilf,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  cifects  ;  and 
thofe  things,  A\hich  operated  to  the  cxifiencc,  caufes. 
In  which,  and  all  other  caufes,  we  may  obfcrve,  that 
the  notion  of  caufe  and  efiect  has  its  rife  from  ideas, 
received  by  fenfation,  or  reficction  ;  and  that  this  rela- 
tion, how  comprehenfible  foever,  terminates  at  lafi  in 
them.  For  to  have  the  idea  of  caufe  and  elfec]",  it  fuf- 
ficcs  to  conjider  any  iimple  idea,  or  fubfiance,  as  begin- 
ning to  cxill:  by  the  operation  of  fome  other,  without 
knovvin^^-  the  Jiuiancr  oi  that  operation. 
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%.  "X.  Time  and  place  are  alfo  the  founda-     -^  ,   . 

'  c  1  1^-  jnriv         Relations    of 

tions  of  very  large  relations,  ana  all  nnitc     ^-^^^ 

beings  at  lead  are  concerned  in  them.  But 
having  already  fiiovvn,  in  another  place,  how  we  get 
thefe  ideas,  it  m.ay  futiice  here  to  intimate,  that  moil 
of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from  time, 
are  only  relations.  Thus  when  any  one  fays,  that  queen 
Elifabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years, 
thefe  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration 
to  fomc  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
duration  of  her  exiftence  was  equal  to  fixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-live  annual 
revolutions  of  the  fun  ;  and  fo  are  all  words,  anfwering, 
how  \o\\<^.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  this,  that 
taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  till  now, 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  ihews  at  what 
diftance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  extremes  :  and 
fo  do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering  to  the  queflion, 
when,  which  fliow  only  the  dillance  of  any  point  of 
time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from 
w  hich  we  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  confider 
it  as  related. 

§.  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of 
time,  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  fl:and  for  politive 
ideas,  which  yet  will,  w^hen  conlidered,  be  found  to 
be  relative,  fuch  as  are  young,  old.  Sec.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our 
minds.  Thus  having  fettled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea 
of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  feventy  years, 
when  we  fay  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  which  ufually  men  attain 
to :  and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  VvC  mean  that 
his  duration  is  run  out  almoft  to  the  end  of  that  which 
men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  it  is  but  com- 
paring the  particubT  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  that 
man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  \ye  have  in  our 
minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  fort  of  animals : 
which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  thefe  names  to 
other  things  ;  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
years,  and  very  young  at  fevcn  years   old  :  but  yet  a 

Y  n  horfe 
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horlc  we  call  o\<\  at  tv^-'cnty,  and  a  dog  at  fcvcn  years  ; 
becaiife  in  each  ol"  thcfc,  wc  compare  .their  age  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  duration,  which  are  fettleci  in  our  minds, 
a's  belonging  to  tliefe  feveral  forts  of  animals,  in  the 
ordinary  courle  of  nature.  But  the  fun  and  ftars,  though 
ihev  have  ojt-laited  I'evctal- generations  of  men,  wc  call 
not  o\^y  becaufe  we  ^o  not  know  what  period  God 
hath  fet  to  that  fort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging 
piopcrly  to  thofe  things,  which  wc  can  obferve  in. 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to 
come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time  ;  and  fo 
have  in  our  minds,  as  tt  were,  a  ftandard  to  which  wc 
can  compare  the  feveral  parts  of  their  duration  ;  and,  by 
the  relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or 
old:  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  dia- 
mond, things  w  hofe  ufual  periods  we  know  not. 

§.  5.  The   relation  alfo  that  things  have 
Relations  of     ^^   ^j^^   another    in    their   places   and    dif- 

placa  and  ex-  .  ,      •  1  r 

tenfion.  tanccs,    is    very    obvious    to    oblerve  ;    as 

nbove,  below,  a  mile  diffant  from  Char- 
ing-crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  du- 
ration, fo  in  extenlion  and  bulk,  there  are  fome  ideasr 
that  are  relative,  which  we  fignify  by  names  that  are 
thought  poiitive  ;  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations. 
For  here  alfo  having,  by  obfervation,  fettled  in  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  bignefs  of  feveral  fpecies  of  things 
from  thofc  vvc  have  been  mofl  accuftomed  to,  we  make 
them  as  it  were  the  (randards  whereby  to  denominate  the 
bulk  of  others.  Thus  v\e  call  a  great  apple,  fuch  a 
one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  thofe  we  have 
been  ufed  to;  and  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  2is  comes 
not  up  to  the  li/c  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  in  our 
minds,  to  belong  orJinaril}-  to  horfes  :  and  that  will 
be.  a  great  horfe  to  a  Wclihnian,  which  is  but  a  little 
one  to  a  Fleming;  they  two  having,  from  the  ditferent 
breed  of  their  countries,  taken  feveral-lizcd  ideas  to 
which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they 
denominate  their  great  and  their  little. 
... ,  §.6.  So   likewife  weak  and    Arong  are 

terms  offen  but  relative  cicnom  mat  ions  ot  power,  com- 
ibnd  for  re-  pared  to  fonie  ideas  we  have  at  that  time 
]at)on5,  \^^  greater  or  lefs  pov.er.     Thus  when  we 
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iav  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much 
fh-cngth  or  power  to  move,  as  iifually  men  have,  or 
iifiiallv  thofe  of  his  fizc  have :  which  is  a  comparing 
his  flrength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  iifiial  llrength 
of  men,  or  men  of  fuch  a  frze.  The  like,  when  we 
fay -the  creatures  are  all  we.ik  things ;  weak,  there,  is 
but  a  relative  term,  fignifying  the  difproportion  there 
is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  fo 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordmary  fpccch,  itand  only  for 
relations  (and  perhaps  the  greatell  part)  which  at  hrft 
fight  feem  to  have  no  fuch  lignitication  :  v.  g.  the  Ihip 
has  necelTary  ftores.  NecclTary  and  ilores  are  both  rela- 
tive words ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accompliihing 
the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  ufc.  All 
which  relations,  how  they  are  confined  to  and  termi- 
jrate  in  ideas  derived  from  fenfation  or  refiection,  is  coo 
obvious  to  need  any  explication. 


CHAP.      XXVII. 

Of  Identity  and  Divcrfity, 

^.   I.     A   NO  THE  R  occailon  the  mind     Wherein 

l\  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  jfftg"^''^' "''"' 
very  bemg  of  things  ;  when  conjidering 
any  thing  as  exiiring  at  any  decennined  time  and  place, 
we  compare  it  with  itfelf  exiiring  at  another  time,  and 
thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diveriity.  When 
we  fee  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  indant  of 
time,  v/e  are  fure  (be  it  v.  hat  n  v  ill)  tinit  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  fame  time 
exifts  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undiOinguifnable 
foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  rcfpects :  and  in  this  con- 
lifts  identity,  u hen  the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein 
we  coniider  their  fornK-r  exiilence,  and  to  which  we 
compare  the  prefent.  For  v,c  never  finding,  nor  con- 
ceiving it  poiTfble,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind 
fliould  exill  in  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  we 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any  where  at  any 
time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  itielf 
alone.     When  therefore  we  demaad,  whether  a^y  thing 

Y  ;^  be 
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be  the  fame  or  no  ;  it  refers  always  to  fomething  that 
ex i (led  liich  a  time  in  fuch  a  place,  which  it  Avas  certain 
at  that  inllant  was  the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have 
two  beginnings  of  exiflence,  nor  two  things  one  be- 
ginning;  it  being  impoilible  for  two  things  of  the 
fame  kind  to  be  or  exilt  in  the  fame  inliant,  in  the  very 
fame  place,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  different 
places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the 
fanie  thing  ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning 
in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but 
diverfe.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this 
relation,  has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  ufed  in 
having  precifc  notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
attributed. 

§.  2.  We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three 
Identity  of  jp  •  ^^  fubfcanccs;  I.  God.  2.  Fmite 
intelligences.  3.  Bodies,  rirtr,  C.jod  is 
V'ithout  beginning,  etcrnai,  unalterable,  and  every- 
where ;  and  therefore  concerning  his  identity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  fpirits  having  had  each 
its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exifl:, 
the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  alwa\s  deter- 
mine to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts. 
Thirdly,  the  lame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, to  which  no  addition  or  fubtraction  of  matter 
being  made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  though  thefe  three 
forts  of  fubflances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude 
one  another  out  of  the  fame  plaice  ;  yet  we  cannot  con-* 
ceive  but  that  they  mull  neceffarily  each  of  them  ex- 
clude any  of  the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place  :  or 
clfe  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverfity 
vould  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  diflinc- 
tion  of  fubHances,  or  any  thing  elfe  one  from  another. 
For  example  :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  rime,  then  thofc  two  parcels  of  matter  muft 
be  one  and  the  fame,  take  them  great  or  little ;  nay, 
all  bodies  mull  be  one  and  the  fame.  For  by  the  fame 
reafon  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one 
place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place:  which,  when 
it  can  be  fuppofed,  takes  away  the  diftindtion  of 
identity  and  diverfity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it 

ridiculous. 
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ridiculous.     But  it  being  a  contradiction,  that  two  or 

more  ffiould  be  one,  identity  and  divcrlity  are  relations 

and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded,  and  of  ufe  to  the 

underflanding.     All  other  things  being  but 

modes  or  relations    ultimately  terminated     ^'^^"^^^X  °f 

1       •  1        •  IT  '  '     modes. 

in   lubfrances,  the  identity  and  diveriity  ot 

each  particular  exilicnce  of  them  too  will  be  by  the 
fiime  way  determined  :  only  as  to  things  whofe  ex- 
illence  is  in  fuccelllon,  fuch  as  are  the  actions  of  finite 
beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  confift 
in  a  continued  train  of  fuccellion  ;  concerning  their 
diveriity,  there  can  be  no  queftion  :  becaufe  each  pe- 
riihing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exill  in  dif- 
ferent times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings 
can  at  diifercnt  times  exift  in  diftant  places ;  and  there- 
fore no  motion  or  thought,  confidcred  as  at  different 
times,  can  be  the  fame,  each  part  thereof  having  a  dif- 
ferent beginning  of  exiitence. 

§.  3.   From  v^hat  has  been  faid,  it  is  cafy 

to  difcover  what  is  fo  much  inquired  after,     f^P^.'F"^ 
,  ...  .,..,..    i  J    ^u    ^        individuati- 

the  principium  maiviauationis ;  and  that,     ^^^^^ 

it  is  plain,  is  exilfence  itfelf,  which  deter- 
mines a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place, 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  This, 
though  it  ieems  eaiier  to  conceive  in  limple  fubfbances 
or  modes,  yet  when  reflec1:ed  on  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap- 
plied :  V.  g.  let  us  fuppofe  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued 
body  under  one  immutable  fuperficics,  exifting  in  a 
determined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident  that,  confi- 
dcred in  any  inftant  of  its  exidence,  it  is  in  that  inftant 
the  fame  with  itfelf.  For  being  at  that  inftant  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  eife,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo  muff  con- 
tinue as  long  as  its  exiftencc  is  continued  ;  for  fo  long 
it  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if 
two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame 
mafs,  every  one  of  thofe  atoms  will  be  the  fame,  by  ' 
the  foregoing  rule  :  and  whilft  they  exift  united  toge- 
ther,  the  mafs,  conlifting  of  the  fame  atoms,  mufl  be 
the  fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever 
fo  differently  jumbled.     But  if  one  of  thefe  atoms  be 

Y  ±  taken 
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taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fcinie  ipafs,  or  the  fame  bt>dv.  In  the  Hate  of  living 
creatures,  liieir  iolLntity  depends  not  on  a  niafs  of  the 
fame  particles.  Out  on  Ibmething  elfe.  For  in  them 
the  variation  \i\  great  parcels  of  matter  alters  not  the 
idrntit; :  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  r'nen  lopped,  is  Hill  the  fame  oak  ;  and  a  colt  grown 
up  to  a  horfe,  fometimes  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  all 
the  vvhile  the  fame  horfe  :  though,  in  both  thefe  cafes, 
there  may  be  a  manifeil  change  of  the  parts ;  fo  that 
truly  they  are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  maffes  of 
matter,  though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame 
oak,  and  the  other  the  fame  horfe.  The  reafon  whereof 
is,  that  in  thefe  two  cafes,  u  mifs  of  matter,  and  a 
living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing. 

§.  4.  We  muft  therefore  conlider  wherein 
ve^etabks^  an  oak  differs  from  a  mafs  of  matter,  and 
^  '  *  that  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  only  the  coheiion  of  particles  of  matter  any  hew 
united,  the  other  fuch  a  difpolition  of  them  as  con- 
ftitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak  ;  and  fuch  an  organization 
of  thofe  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diflribute  nou- 
riihment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  6cc.  of  an  oak,  in  which  confills  the  vege- 
table life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  fuch 
an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though 
that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter 
vitall)  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued 
organization  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants.  Lor 
this  organization  being  a:  any  one  initant  in  any  one 
collection  of  matter,  is  in  thiit  particular  concrete  dif- 
tinguifhcd  from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life 
which  exiiling  conftantly  from  that  moment  both  for- 
wards  and  bacr  uards,  in  the  fame  continuity  of  infen- 
iibly  fucceeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the 
plant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  fame  plant, 
and  ail  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  during  all 
the  time  that  they  exill:  united  in  that  continued  orga- 
nization. 
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nization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to 
all  the  parts  fo  united. 

§.  5.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  diiferent  identity  of 
in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  animals, 
what  makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it 
the  fame.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines, 
and  may  ferve  to  illulirate  it.  For  example,  what  is 
a  watch  ?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization, 
or  coiiltruction  of  parts,  to  a  certain  end,  which  when 
a  fufiicient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain. 
If  we  would  fuppofe  this  machine  one  contmued  body^ 
all  v.hofe  organized  parts  were  repaired,  increafed  or 
diminiihed  by  a  conflant  addition  or  feparation  of  in- 
ienlible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  ihould  have 
fomething  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal ;  v/irh 
this  diiference,  that  in  an  animal  the  fitneis  of  the 
organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  confifts,  be- 
gin together,  the  motion  coming  from  within ;  but  in 
machines,  the  force  coming  feniiblv  from  without,  is 
often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted 
to  receive  it. 

§.  6.  This  alfo  fhows  wherein  the  iden-  . 

tity  of  the  fame  man  confifts ;  viz.  in  no-  man^^^^  ^ 
thing  but  a  participation  of  the  fam.e  con- 
tinued life,  by  conftantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter, 
\\\  fucceffion  vitally  united  to  the  ikme  organized  body. 
He  that  fhall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing 
eife,  but  like  that  cf  other  animals  in  one  fitly  orga- 
nized body,  taken  in  any  one  inilant,  and  from  thence 
continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  feveral 
fuccefiively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it, 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  fober,  the  fame  man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that  will 
not  make  it  poilible  for  Seth,  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St.  Auftin,  and  C^far  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame  man.  For 
if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame  man,  and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  fame 
individual  fpirit  may  not  be  united  to  difl^erent  bodies. 
It  will  be  polfible  that  thofe  men  living  in  difl:ant  ages, 
and  ot  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  man  : 
which  way  of  fpeaking  mull  be,  from  a  very  ftrang^ 

ufc 
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ufe  of  the  vord  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of  v!  ^r 
body  and  fnape  are  excluded.     And  that  way  of  fpc.-L 
ing  would  agree   yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of  thofc 
philofophers  who  allow  of  tranfniigrntion,  and  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for  their  mifcar- 
riagcs,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  bealfs,  as  iit  Iv: 
bitations,  with  organs  fuited  to  the  fitisfaclion  of  thci: 
brutal  inclinations.     But  yet,  I  think,  no-body,   could 
he  be  fure  that  the  foul  of  Hcliogabalus  were  in  one  of 
his  hogs,  would  yet  fay  that  hog  were  a  man  or  Hclio- 
gabalus. 

§.  7.  It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  fub- 
if'Jo' d!^''"  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  comprehends  all  forts  of  iden- 
i'aea.  tity,  or   will    determine  it  in    every  cafe  : 

but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we 
mull:  confider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  ftands 
tor ;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubflancc, 
another  the  fame  man,  and  a  third  the  fame  perfon,  if 
perfon,  man,  and  fubllance  are  three  names  (landing  for 
three  different  ideas  ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belonging 
to  that  name,  fuch  mufl:  be  the  identity :  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  pof- 
libly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confuiion, 
■which  often  occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall 
feeming  difRcultics,  efpecially  concerning  perfonal 
.identity,  which  therefore  we  fliall  in  the  next  place  a 
little  CQvSx^^Y. 
Same  ;r. an.  '^^  ^'  ^^  animal  is    a    living  organized 

body ;  and  confequently  the  fam.e  animal, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  life  com- 
municated 10  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  hap- 
pen fuccciTi vely  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenuous  obfervation  puts  it  paft  doubt,  that  the  idea 
in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found  man  in  our  mouths 
is  the  fign,  is  nothing  ellV  but  of  an  animal  of  fuch  a 
certain  form  :  lince  I  think  1  may  be  confident,  that 
whoever  fnould  fee  a  creature  of  his  own  fliape  and 
make,  though  it  had  no  more  reafon  all  its  life  than  a 
tat  or  a  parrot,  nould  call  him  liill  a  man;  or  who- 
ever fl'iould  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  difcourfc,  reafon  and 

philo- 
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philofophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a 
cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  fay,  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
man,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot. 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  a  rational  par- 
rot.    His  words  are  *  : 

*'  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  own 
''  mouth  the  accvrant  of  a  common,  but  much  credited 
**  flory,  that  I  iieard  fo  often  from  many  others,  of 
*'  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brafil  during  his  govern- 
*'  ment  there,  that  fpoke,  and  alked,  and  anfwered 
*'  common  queftions  like  a  reafonable  creature  :  fo  that 
*'  thofe  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be 
*'  witchery  or  polTcirion  ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
^'  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from 
*'  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a 
''  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this 
^'  Ilory,  and  affevered  by  people  hard  to  be  difcredited, 
'*  which  made  me  aik  prince  Maurice  what  there  was 
*'  of  it.  He  faid,  with  his  ufual  piainnefs  and  drynefs 
''  in  talk,  there  was  fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal 
''  falfe  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  defired  to  know 
*'  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  iirft  ?  He  told  me  ihort 
*'  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  parrot 
''  when  he  had  been  at  Brazil ;  and  though  he  believed 
'*  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had 
''  fo  much  curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
*'  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  firll 
''  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great 
"  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  faid  prefently.  What 
*'  a  company  of  white  men  are  here  1  They  alked  it 
''  what  it  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the  prince  ? 
''  It  ahfwered,  fome  general  or  other;  when  they 
''  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  alked  it,   t  D'ou  venez 


*  Memoirs  of  what  paffed  in  Chriilendom  from  1672  to  1679,  p.  Tifi- 
f  Whence  come  ye?  It  anfwered.  From  Marinnan.  The  Prince, 
To  whom  do  you  belong?  The  parrot.  To  a  Portuguefe.  Prince, 
What  do  you  there?  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickens.  The  prince 
laughed,  and  faid.  You  look  after  the  chickens  ?  1  nt  parrot  anfwered, 
ye?,  I,  and  I  kno\v  well  enough  how  to  do  it. 


VOUS  ? 
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**  vous  ?  It  anfv.  crcd,   Dc  Marinnan.     The  prince,   A 
'*  qui  eflcs  vous?  The  parrot,  A  iin  Portugais.    Prince, 
**  Que  fciis  tu   hi  ?  Parrot,  Jc  garde  les  poulles.     The 
'*  prince  kiughcd,  and   faid,  Vous  gardez  les  poulles? 
*'  The  parrot  anfwered.  Qui  moi,  &  je  fcai  bien  faire  ; 
"  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
"  ufc  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.     1  fet 
**  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French, 
*'  jult  as  prince  Maurice  faid  them  to  me.     I  allied 
*'  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpokc,  and  he  faid, 
"  in  Braiilian;  I  aiked  whether  lie  underflood  Brali- 
*'  lian  ;  he  faid,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two 
"  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  fpoke 
*'  Brafilian,    and    the    other    a    Brafdian    that    fpoke 
**  Dutch  ;  that  he  afked  them  feparately  and  privately, 
*'  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame 
**  thing  that  the  parrot  had  faid.     I  could  not  but  tell 
"  this  odd  llory,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  way, 
**  and  from  the  lirlV  hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a  good 
'*  one  ;  for  I  dare  fay  this  prince  at  leafl:  believed  him- 
**  felf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  paffed  for  a  very 
•*  honeft  and   pious  man  :  1  leave  it  to  naturalilts  to 
'^  reafon,   and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  pieafe 
•'  upon  it ;  however,  it  is  not,   perhaps,  amifs  to  re- 
*'  licve  or  enliven  a  bufv^  fcene  fometimes   with  fuch 
*^  digrelFions,  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  no.'* 

«.  I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  Hiould 

Same  man.  . 

have  the  Itory  at  large  m  the  author  s  own 
words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it 
incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a 
man  as  he,  m  ho  had  fuiiiciency  enough  to  warrant  all 
the  tefi:imonies  he  gives  of  himfelf,  ihculd  take  fo 
much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to 
pm  fo  dole  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as 
his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  acknowledges 
very  great  honeliy  and  piety,  a  ftory  which  if  he  him- 
felf thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  alfo  think 
ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this 
florv,  a!id  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both 
of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot ;  and  1  afk  any  one 
elfc,   v>-ho  thinks  ftich  a  fiory  fit  to  be  told^  whether  if 

this 
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this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as 
we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did,  uhcther, 
I  fav,  they  would  not  have  paifed  for  a  race  of  rational 
animals  :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  prc- 
fume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being 
alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  moil  people's 
fenfc,  but  of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  fliaped,  joined  to  it : 
and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  fame  fuccefhvc 
body  not  fhifted  all  at  once,  mufl,  as  well  as  the  fame 
immaterial  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  man. 

§.  9.  This  being  premifed,  to  find  wherein 
perfonal  identity  coniifls,  we  muft  coniidcr  identity 
what  perfon  Hands  for;  which,  I  think, 
is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and  re- 
flection, and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places  ;  which  it 
does  only  by  that  confcioufncfs  which  is  infeparable 
from  thinking,  and  as  it  fcems  to  me  eifential  to  \x. : 
it  being  impofTible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without 
perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  fee,  hear, 
frnell,  tafle,  feel,  meditate,  or  Vvill  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  fen- 
fat  ions  and  perceptions  :  and  by  this  every  one  is  to 
himfeif  that  which  he  calls  felf ;  it  not  being  confi- 
dered  in  this  cafe  whether  the  fame  felf  be  continued 
in  the  fame  or  divers  fubftances.  For  lince  confciouf- 
ncfs always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  \^  hich 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  Mfy  and  thereby 
diftinguifnes  himfeif  from  all  other  thinking  things  ; 
in  this  alone  coniifls  perfonal  identity,  i.  e.  the  fame- 
nefs  of  a  rational  being  :  and  as  far  as  this  confrioufnefs 
can  be  extended  backvrards  to  any  palf  action  or  thouo;ht, 
fo  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon  ;  it  is  the 
fame  felf  now  it  was  then  ;  and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf 
with  this  prefent  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that 
adtion  ^^  as  done. 

§.  10.   But    it   is  farther  inquired,   whe-     Confciouf- 
ther    it   be   the   fame   identical    fubftance  ?     nefs  makes 
This  few  would  think  they  had  reafon  to     perfonal 
doubt  of,  if  thefe  perceptions,  with  their    ^^^^^^^Y* 

con- 
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confciournefs,  always  remained  prcfcnt  in  the  mind, 
whereby  the  fame  thinking  tiling  would  be  always  €on- 
fcioufly  prefent,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evidently 
t\\Q  fame  to  itlelf.  But  that  w  hich  feems  to  make  the 
difficulty  is  this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted always  by  forget fu I nefs,  there  being  no  moment 
of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our 
paft  adions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the 
bed  memories  loling  the  light  of  one  part  whilil  they 
are  viewing  another ;  and  we  fometimes,  and  that  the 
grcateft  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflectling  on  our  paft 
felves,  being  intent  on  our  prefent  thoughts,  and  in  found 
llecp  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  leaft  none  w  ith 
that  confcioufnefs  w  hich  remarks  our  waking  thoughts  : 
I  f;iy,  ih  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted, and  we  lofing  the  fight  of  our  pail  felvcs> 
doubts  are  raifed  whether  we  arc  the  fame  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  fame  fubftance  or  no.  Which,  however 
reafonable  or  unreafonablc,  concerns  not  perfonal  iden- 
tity at  all  :  the  queftion  being,  what  makes  the  fame 
perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fub- 
irance,  which  always  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon;  which 
ill  this  cafe  matters  not  at  all :  different  fubdanccs,  by 
the  fame  confcioufnefs,  (where  they  do  partake  in  it) 
being  united  into  one  perfon,  as  well  as  different  bodies 
by  the  fame  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whofe  iden- 
tity is  prcferved,  in  that  change  of  fubffanccs,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  that  makes  a  man  be  himfelf  to  himfelf, 
perfonal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  folely  to  one  individual  fubilance,  or  can  be 
continued  in  a  fuccclFion  of  feveral  fuhftances.  For 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
pad  2^.tWon  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  had  of  it 
H-t  fird,  and  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any 
prefent  adion  ;  fo  far  it  is  the  fame  perfonal  felf.  For 
It  is  by  the  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  thoughts 
and  adions,  that  it  is  fclf  to  itlelf  now,  and  fo  will 
be  the  fame  felf,  a.;  far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can 
extend  to  adions  pad  or  to  come ;  and  would  be  by 
didancc  of  time^   or  change  of  fubffance,  no  more  two 

perfoAs, 
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perfons,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  other 
cloaths  to-day  than  he  did  yederday,  with  a  long  or  a 
fnort  Ileep  between :  the  fame  confcioufnefs  uniting 
thofc  diftant  adions  into  the  fame  pcTibn,  whatever 
fubllanccs  contributed  to  their  produdtion. 

§.    II.  That    this  is    (o^   we    have  fome     p^rfonal 
kind  of  evidence  in    our  very   bodies,  all     identity  in 
whofe  particles,  whilll  vitally  united  to  this     change  of 
fame  thinking  confcious  felf,    io  that   we     ^^^bftances. 
feci  when  they  are  touched,   and  are  affedted  by,  and 
confcious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them,  are 
a   part  of  ourfelvcs  ;    i.  e.   of  our  thinking  confcious 
fclf.     Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are   to  every  one  a 
part  of  himfclf:  he  fympathizes  and   is  concerned  for 
them.      Cut  off  an  hand,  and   thereby  feparate  it  from 
that  confcioufnefs   he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other 
affections,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which 
is  himfelf,  any  m.orc  than  the  remotell  part  of  matter. 
Thus  we  fee  the  fubftance,  whereof  perfonal  felf  con- 
iiiled  at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without 
the  change  of  perfonal  identity  ;  there  being  no  quef- 
tion  about  the  fame  perfon,  though  the  limbs,   which 
but  now  v/ere  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

§.  12.  But  the  queftion  is,  *^  whether  if  the  fame 
*'  fubflance  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the 
''  fame  perfon  ;  or,  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be  dif- 
"  ferent  perfons  ?" 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firff.  This  can  be  whether  in 
no  queftion  at  all  to  thofe  who  place  thechangeof 
thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  con-  thinking fub- 
llitution,  void  of  an  immaterial  fubftance.  ^^^^^• 
For  whether  their  fuppolition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain 
they  conceive  perfonal  identity  preferved  in  fomething 
eife  than  identity  of  fubftance  ;  as  animal  identity  is 
preferved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  fubftance. 
And  therefore  thofe  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial fubffance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
thefe  men,  muff  ffiow  why  perfonal  identity  cannot  be 
preferved'  in  the  change  of  immaterial  fubffances,  or 
variety  of  particular  immaterial  fubftances,  as  Well  as 
animal  identity  is  preferved   in  the  change  of  material 
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fubflanccs,  or  variety  of  pariiCiilar  bodies  :  unlcfs  they 
will  fay,  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the 
fame  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that 
makes  the  fame  perfon  in  men  ;  which  the  Cartefians 
ai  Icail  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  think- 
ing things  too. 

§.  13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  quedion, 
"  whether  if  the  fame  thinl^cing  fubdance  (fuppofing 
•*  immaterial  fubilanccs  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it 
••^  can  be  the  fame  perfon  ?'*  I  anfner,  that  cannot  be 
rcfolved,  bur  by  thofe  who  know  what  kind  of  fub- 
ftances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  pafr  actions  can  be  transferred  from  one 
thinkmg  fuhftance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  the  fame  individual  adlion,  it  could  not : 
but  it  being  a  prefent  reprefentation  of  a  pad  ad:ion, 
why  it  may  not  be  polFible,  that  that  may  be  reprefented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will 
remain  to  be  iliown.  And  therefore  hov/  far  the  con- 
fcioufnefs of  pall  aiflions  is  annexed  to  any  individual 
agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  polTibly  have  it,  will  be 
hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of 
action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  acl  of 
perception  accompanying  it,  and  how  performed  by 
thinking  fubflances,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
confcious  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  f>me  con- 
fcioufnefs, not  being  the  fame  individual  adl,  why  one 
intelledtual  fubflance  may  not  have  reprefented  to  it,  as 
done  Dy  itfelf,  what  it  never  did,  anc-  was  perhaps  done 
by  fome  other  agent  ;  why,  I  fay,  iac^  a  reprefentation 
m?.y  not  poiri]:)ly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fac^l, 
as  well  as  feveral  rcprcicntations  in  dre:mis  are,  vvhich 
yet  whilft  dreaming  vvc  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to 
conclude  from,  the  u.  lure  of  things.  And  thi't  it  never 
is  fo,  will  by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature 
of  thinking  fub'^ances,  be  befl:  refolved  into  the  good- 
ncfs  of  God,  \\ho,  as  far  as  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
any  of  his  fenfihle  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will 
not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  ano- 
ther that  confcioufnefs  which  draw  s  reward  or  punifh- 
ment   with  it-      How  far    this   may  be  an  argument 
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againft  thofe  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  fyftem  of 
fleeting  animal  fpirits,  I  leave  to  be  conlidered.  But 
yet  to  return  to  the  queftion  before  us,  it  mull  be  al- 
lowed, that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  (which,  as  has 
been  fhown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  fame 
numerical  firnire  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred 
from  one  thinking  fubftance  to  another,  it  will  be  pof- 
lible  that  two  thinking  fubdances  may  make  but  one 
perfon.  For  the  fame  confcioufnefs  being  prcferved, 
♦whether  in  the  jfmie  or  different  fubftances,  the  per- 
fonal  identity  is  preferved. 

§.   14.   As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftion,  *^  whe- 
*^  ther  the  fame  immaterial  fubllance  remaining,  there 
'^  may  be  two.  diftiridt  perfons  ?"  which  queffion  feems 
.to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  fame  immaterial 
being,  being  confcious  of  the  aclion  of  its   pall  dura- 
tion, may  be  wholly  ffripped  of  all  the  confcioufnefs  of 
its  paft  exiftence,    and    lofe   it   beyond   the  power  of 
ever  retrieving  again ;  and  fo   as  it   were  beginning  a 
new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a  confcioufnefs 
that   cannot   reach  beyond  this  new  ffate.     All  thofe 
who  hold  pre-exiffence  are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fince 
they  allow  the  foul  to  have  no  remaining  confciouf- 
nefs of  what  it  did   in  that  pre-exiftent  fbate,  either 
wholly  feparate  from  body,    or  informing  any   other 
body  ;  and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is  plain,  experience 
would  be  againft   them.      So    that    perfonal    identit)^ 
reaching  no  farther  than  confcioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre- 
exiftent  fpirit  not  having  continued  fo  many  ages  in  a 
ftate  of  iilence,    muff   needs    make  different  perfons. 
Suppofe  a  Chriffian  Platonift  or  Pythagorean   fhould, 
upon  God's  having  endi^d  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
feventh  day,  think   his  foul    hath  exiffed  ever  lince  ; 
and  would  imagine  it   has  revolved  in  feveral  human 
bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one',  who  was  perfaaded  his 
had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates  ;   (how  reafonably  I  will 
not  difpute  ;  this  I  know,  that   in  the  poff  he   filled, 
which  was  no  inconliderable  one,  he  paffed  for  a  very 
rational  man,  and  the  prefs  has  fhovv^n  that  he  wanted 
not  parts  or  learning)  would  any  one  fay,  that  he  be- 
ing not  confcious  of  any  of  Socrates 's  adions  or  thoughts. 
Vol.  I.  Z  could 
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could  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Socrates  ?  Let  any  one 
rertedt  upon  himlelf,  ^nd  conclude  that  he  has  in  him- 
felf  an  immaterial   fpirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks 
in  hin^,  and   in  the  conftant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
him  the  fame;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf :  let 
him  alfo  fuppofe   it   to  be  the    fame   foul    that  was  in 
Neftor  or  Therfitcs,  at  the  liege  of  Troy  (for  fouls  be- 
ing, as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  na- 
ture, indiiferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppofi- 
tion  has  no  apparent  abfurdity  in  it)  which  it  may  have 
been,  as  well  as  it  is   now  the  foul  of  any  other  man  : 
but  he  now  having  no  confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tions either  of  Neftor  or  Therfites^  does  or  can  he  con- 
ceive   himfelf  the  fame  perfon  with   either  of  them  ? 
can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  adlions  ?  attri- 
bute them  to  himfelf,  or  think   them  his   own  more 
than  the  adlions  of  any  other  men  that   ever  exifled  ? 
So  that  this  confcioufnefs  nor  reaching  to  any  of  the 
actions  of  either  of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  one  felf 
with  cither  of  them,  than  if  the  foul  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  exifl",  when  it  began  to  inform  his  prefent  body  ;• 
though  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the  fame  fpirit  that 
informed  Neftor's  or  Therfites's   body,   were  numeri- 
cally the  fame  that  novy  infornis  his.       For  this  would. 
no  more  make  him  the  fame  perfon  with  Neftor,  than 
if  fome   of  the  particles  of  matter  that   were  once    a 
part  of  Neflor,  were  now  a  part  of  this  man  ;  the  fame 
immaterial  fubftance,  without  the  fame  confcioufnefs, 
no  more  making  the  fame  perfon   by  being  united  to 
any  body,  than  the  fame  particle  of  matter,  without 
confcioufnefs  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  fame  per- 
fon.    But  let  him  once  find   himfelf  confcious  of  any 
of  the  adions  of  Nefror,  he  then  fmds  himfelf  the  fame 
perfon  with  Ncftor. 

%.  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, to  conceive  the  fame  perfon  at  the  refurredlion, 
though  in  a, body  not  exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  fame 
which  he  had  here,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  going  along 
with  the  foul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  foul  alone, 
in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  fcarce  to  any  one,  but 
fu  hi!u  tliat  makcii  the    foul   the    man,  be  enough  to 
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make  the  fame  man.  For.fliould  the  foul  of  a  prince, 
carrying  with  it  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  prince's  pafl 
life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  foon  as 
deferted  by  his  own  foul,  every  one  fees  he  w^ould  be 
the  fame  perfon  with  i'vlc  prince,  accountable  only  for 
the  prince's  adlions  :  but  who  would  fay  it  was  the 
fame  man  ?  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man, 
and  would,  I  guefs,  to  every  body  determine  the  man 
in  this  cafe  ;  v/herein  the  foul,  with  all  its  princely 
thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man  :  but 
he  would  be  the  fame  cobler  to  every  one  befides  him- 
felf.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  May  of  fpeaking, 
the  fame  perfon,  and  the  fame  man,  ftand  for  one  and 
the  fame  thmg.  And  indeed  every  one  v.ill  always 
have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  apply  what 
articulate  founds  to  v.hat  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change 
them  as  otren  as  he  pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire 
what  makes  the  fame  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon,  we  mull  fix 
the  ideas  of  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon  in  our  miinds ;  and 
having  refolved  with  ourfelves  what  we  mean  by  them, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or 
the  like,  v/hen  it  is  the  fame,  and  when  not. 

§.    16.   But  though  the  fame  immaterial     Confciouf- 
fubilance  or  foul  does  not  alone,  wherever     nefs  makes 
it  be,  and  in  whatfoever   flate,  make  the     t^'^^e  fame 
fame  m.an  ;  yet  it  is  plain  confcioufnefs,  as     ^''^  °"° 
far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  fliould  it  be  to  ages  pafl, 
unites  exigences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into 
the  fame  perfon,  as  w^ell  as  it  does  the  exiftences  and 
adlions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment :  fo  that 
whatever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and  pall  ac- 
tions,  is  the  fame  perfon   to  whom  they  both  belong. 
Had  1  the  fame  confcioufnefs  that  I  law  the  ark    and 
Noah's  flood,    as   that    I    fav/   an  overflowmg   of  the 
Thames  lafi:  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  novr  •   I  could 
no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  faw  the 
Thames  overflowed  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood 
at  the  general  deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf 
in   what  fubflance  you  pleafc,  than  that  I   w^ho  wTite 
this  am  the  fame  my  felf  now  whilfl:  I  wTite   (whether 
I  confifl:  of  all  the  lame  fubflance,  material   or  imma- 
terial, or  no)  that   I   was  yeflerday.     For  as    to  this 
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point  of  being  the  fame  felf,  it  matters  not  whether 
this  prclent  lelf  be  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  fub- 
itances  ;  1  being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  jufbly  ac- 
countable for  any  ac'tion  that  \\  as  done  a  thoufand  years 
lince,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this  felf-confciouf- 
nefs,  as  1  am  for  w  hat  I  did  the  lafl  moment. 
Self  depends  §•  1 7-  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking 
onconfciouf-  thing  (whatever  fubiiancc  made  up  of, 
nefs.  whether    fpiritual    or    material,   fimple    or 

compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  fenlible,  or  con- 
fcious of  pleafurc  and  pain,  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifery,  and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf,  as  far  as  that 
confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilft 
comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs,  the  little  finger 
is  as  much  a  part  of  himfelf,  as  w  hat  is  moft  fo.  Upon 
feparation  of  this  little  finger,  fliould  this  confciouf- 
nefs go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  reft 
of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
perfon,  the  fame  perfon ;  and  felf  then  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  As  in  this 
cafe  it  is  the  confcioufnefs  that  goes  along  with  the  fub- 
ftance,  when  one  part  is  feparate  from  another,  which 
makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  contlitutes  this  infeparable 
felf;  fo  it  is  in  reference  to  fubflances  remote  in  time. 
That  with  w  hich  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  prefent  think- 
ing thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  is 
one  felf  with  it,  and  with  nothing  elfe ;  and  fo  attri- 
butes to  itfelf,  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing 
as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no 
farther;  as  everyone  who  refieds  will  perceive. 
Objefts  of  §•  I  8.  In  this  perfonal  identity,  is  found- 

reward  and  ed  all  the  right  and  juftice  of  reward  and 
punifhment.  puniflimcnt ;  happinefs  and  mifery  being 
that  for  w  hich  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfelf,  and 
not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  fubftance  not  joined 
to,  or  afiecled  with  that  confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  confci- 
oufnefs went  along  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was 
cut  off,  that  would  be  the  fame  felf  which  was  con- 
cerned for  the  w  hole  body  yeflerday,  as  making  part  of 
itfelf,  whofc  a(5lions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own 
now .     Though  if  the  fame  body  fhould  ftill  live,  and 
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immediately,  from  the  feparation  of  the  little  finger, 
have  its  own  peculiar  confcioufnefs,  \vhereof  the  little 
finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  all  be  concerned 
for  it,  as  a  part  of  itfelf,  or  could  own  any  of  its  ac- 
tions, or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

§.  19.  This  may  fliow  us  wherein  perfonal  identity 
confifts  ;  not  in  the  identity  of  fubfiance,  but,  as  I  have 
faid,  in  the  identity  of  confcioufnefs  ;  wherein,  if  So- 
crates and  the  prefent  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree, 
they  are  the  fame  perfon :  if  the  fame  Socrates  waking  and 
fieeping  do  not  partake  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  So- 
crates waking  and  fieeping  is  not  uhe  fame  perfon.  And 
to  punifii  Socrates  waking  for  what  fieeping  Socrates 
thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  conic ious  of ; 
would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punifii  one  twin  for 
what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
becaufe  their  outfides  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not 
be  difiinguifiicd  ;  for  fuch  twins  have  been  fcen. 

§.  20.  But  yet  pofilbly  it  will  fiill  be  objedled,  fup- 
pofe  I  wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of  my 
life  beyond  a  pofiibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  per- 
haps I  fhall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am 
I  not  the  fame  perfon  that  did  thofe  adtions,  had  thofe 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  confcious  of,  though  I  have 
now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  we  mufi: 
here  take  notice  what  the  w  ord  I  is  applied  to  ;  which, 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  man  only.  And  the  fame  man  be- 
ing prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  eafily  here 
fuppofed  to  fiand  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it 
be  pofiible  for  the  fame  man  to  have  diftindl  incom- 
municable confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  pafi: 
doubt  the  fame  man  w  ould  at  different  times  make  dif- 
ferent perfons  ;  which,  w^e  fee,  is  the  fenfe  of  mankind 
in  the  folemnefi  declaration  of  their  opinions  ;  human 
laws  not  punifhing  the  mad  man  for  the  fober  man's  ac- 
tions, nor  the  fober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did, 
thereby  making  them  two  perfons  :  which  is  fomewhat 
explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Englifii,  when  we 
fay  fuch  an  one  is  not  himfelf,  or  is  befide  himfelf ; 
in  which  phrafes-it  is  infinuated,  as  if  thofe  who  now% 
or  at  leafb  firft  ufcd  them,  thought  that  felf  was  changed, 
the  felf- fame  perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 
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Difference  f-   ^i-   But  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 

between  Socratcs,   the  fame  individual  man,   fliould 

identity  of  be  two  pcrfons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this, 
man  and  per-  ^^.^  muft  confider  what  is.  meant  by  Socrates, 
or  the  fame  individual  man. 
Firfr,  it  mull  be  either  the  fame  individual,  imma- 
terial, thinking  fubftance  ;  in  Ihort,  the  fame  numerical 
foul,  and  nothing  elfe. 

Secondly,  or  the  fame  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
an  immaterial  foul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit  united  to  the 
fame  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  thefe  fupppfitions  you  pleafe,  it 
is  impofiible  to  make  perfonal  identity  to  confift  in 
any  thing  but  confcioufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther  than 
that  does. 

For  by  the  firft  of  them,  it  mud  be  allowed  podiblc 
that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  difiant 
times,  may  be  the  fame  man.  A  way  of  fpeaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  mud  allow  it  pollible  for  the 
fame  man  to  be  tv/o  didindl  perfons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  in  different  ages,  w  ithout  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame  man  any  w^ay,  but  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  ;  and  fo  making  human  identity  to 
confiil  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we  place  perfonal 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  fame 
rnan  to  be  the  fime  perfon.  But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  fome- 
thinf^  elfe,  muft  confider  hov/  thev  will  make  the  in- 
fant  Socrates  the  fame  iTian  with  Socrates  after  the  re- 
furredtion.  But  v.hatfoever  to  fom^e  men  makes  a  man, 
and  confequently  the  fame  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  identity  can  by  us  be 
placed  in  nothing  but  confcioufnefs  (which  is  that  alone 
which  iTiakes  what  we  call  felfj  without  involving  us  in 
great  abfurdities. 

§.22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame 
perfon,  why  elfe  is  he  punifned  for  l'{\t  facl  he  commits 
v^hen  drunk,  though  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious 
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of  it  ?  Jiift  as  much  the  fame  pcrfon,  as  a  man  that 
walks,  and  does  other  things  ii9  his  deep,  is  the  fame 
perfon,  and  is  anfwerabie  for  any  mifchief  he  fhall  do 
in  it.  Human  laws  punilh  both,  with  a  juftice  fuitable 
to  their  way  of  know  ledge  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
cannot  diftinguiili  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun- 
terfeit :  and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  fleep 
is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punifnment  be 
annexed  to  perfonality,  and  perfonality  to  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  confcious  of 
what  he  did  ;  yet  human  judicatures  juftly  punifh  him, 
becaufe  the  fad  is  proved  againft  him,  but  want  of 
confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the 
great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fnall  be  laid 
open,  it  may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  fliall  be 
made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of ;  but 
Iball  receive  his  doom,  his  confcience  accufmg  or  ex- 
culing  him. 

§.   23.  Nothing    but    confcioufnefs    can     Confciouf- 
unite  remote  exiftences  into  the  fame  per-     nefs  alone 
fon,  the  identity  of  fubfiance  will  not  do  it.     ^"^^^^  ^^^^• 
For  whatever  fubfiance  there  is,  however  framed,  with- 
out confcioufnefs  there  is  no  perfon  :  and  a  carcafe  may 
be  a  perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  fubftancc  be  fo  with- 
out confcioufnefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftinct  incommunicable  con- 
fcioufnelTes  acting  the  fame  body,  the  one  conflantly 
by  day,  the  other  by  night  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  acting  by  intervals  two  diftincl  bo- 
dies :  I  afk  in  the  firfl:  cafe,  whether  the  day  and  the 
night  man  would  not  be  two  as  diftind  perfons,  as  So- 
crates and  Plato  ?  And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe, 
there  would  not  be  one  perfon  in  two  diflind  bodies, 
as  much  as  one  man  is  the  fmie  in  two  dilfindf  cloath- 
ings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame, 
and  this  diftincl  confcioufnefs,  in  the  cafes  above- 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  fame  and  diftind  imma- 
terial fubftances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bodies  ; 
w  hich,  \vhether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  cafe  :  fince  it 
is  evident  the  perfonal  identity  would  equally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  confcioufnefs,  whether  that  confcioufnefs 
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were  annexed  to  fome  individual  immaterial  fubftancc 
or  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in 
man  muft  be  necefTarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part 
with  its  paft  conic ioufnefs,  and  be  reftored  to  it  again,  as 
appears  in  the  forgetfulnefs  men  often  have  of  their  paft 
acflions  :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the  me- 
mory of  a  paft  conrcioufncfs,  which  it  had  loft  for 
tv;enty  years  together.  Make  thcfe  intervals  of  me- 
mory and  forgettulnels  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by 
day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  pcrfons  with  the 
fame  immaterial  fpirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  in- 
ftance  two  perfons  with  the  fame  body.  So  that  felf 
is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diverfity  of  fubftancc, 
which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but  only  by  identity  of 
confc  ioufnefs. 

§.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance,  whereof 
it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  exifled  formerly,  united  in 
the  fame  confcious  being  :  but  confcioufnefs  removed, 
that  fubftance  is  no  more  itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  a 
part  of  it,  than  any  other  fubftance  ;  as  is  evident  in 
the  inftance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of 
whofe  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  aftedtions,  having  no 
longer  any  confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  felf, 
than  any  other  matter  of  the  univerfe.  In  like  manner 
it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
which  is  void  of  that  confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am  my- 
felf  to  myfelf :  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  cxiftcnce, 
which  I  tannot  upon  recolledlion  join  with  that  pre- 
fent  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am  now  myfelf,  it  is  in 
that  part  of  its  exiftence  no  more  myfelf,  than  any  other 
immaterial  being.  For  whatfoevcr  any  fubftance  haji 
thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recolledl,  and  by  my 
confcioufnefs  make  my  own  thought  and  adlion,  it  will 
no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought 
or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any 
other  immaterial  being  any  where  exifting. 

§.25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
this  confcioufnefs  is  annexed  to,  and  the  alfedion  of 
one  individual  immaterial  fubftance. 
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But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverfe  bypothefesj, 
refolve  of  that  as  they  pleafe,  this  every  intelligent  be- 
ing, feniible  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  muft  grant,  that 
there  is  fomcthing  that  is  himfelf  that  he  is  concerned 
for,  and  would  have  happy  ;  that  this  felf  has  exifted 
in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  inftant,  and 
therefore  it  is  poflible  may  exifb,  as  it  has  done,  months 
and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be 
fet  to  its  duration  ;  and  may  be  the  fame  felf,  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the 
fame  felf  which  did  fuch  or  fuch  an  adlion  fome  years 
fince,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
now.  In  all  which  account  of  felf,  the  fame  numerical 
fubftance  is  not  confidered  as  making  the  fame  felf; 
but  the  fame  continued  confcioufnefs,  in  which  feveral 
fubftances  may  have  been  united,  and  .again  feparated 
from  it  ;  which,  whiiil  they  continued  in  a  vital  union 
with  that,  wherein  this  confcioufnefs  then  refided, 
made  a  part  of  that  fame  felf.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in  us, 
makes  a  part  of  ourfelves  :  but  upon  feparation  from 
the  vital  union,  by  which  that  confcioufnefs  is  com.muni-. 
cated,  that  which  a  moment  lince  v/as  part  of  ourfelves, 
is  now  no  more  fo,  than  a  part  of  another  man's  felf  is  a 
part  of  me  :  and  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  in  a  little 
time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  perfon.  And 
fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  fubflance  become  a  part 
of  two  different  pcrfons  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  pre- 
ferved  under  the  change  of  various  fubftances.  Could 
we  fuppofe  any  fpirit  wholly  ftripped  of  all  its  memory 
or  confcioufnefs  of  pafl:  adiions,  as  we  find  our  minds 
always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  fometimes  of 
them  all ;  the  union  or  feparation  of  fuch  a  fpiritual 
fubfcance  would  make  no  variation  of  perfonal  identity, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does. 
Any  fubflance  vitally  united  to  the  prefent  thinking 
being,  is  a  part  of  that  very  fame  felf  which  now  is  : 
-any  thing  united  to  it  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  former  ac- 
tions, makes  alfo  a  part  of  the  fame  felf,  which  is  the 
fame  both  then  and  now. 
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V  ^6.  Perfon,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 
^nftck  term.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  Wherever  a  man  finds  what 
he  calls  himfelf,  there  I  think  another  may 
fay  is  the  fame  perfon.  It  is  a  forenfick  term  appro- 
priating actions  and  their  merit ;  and  fo  belongs  only 
to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happinefs 
and  mifery.  This  pcrfonality  extends  itfelf  beyond 
prefcnt  cxiftence  to  what  is  pad,  only  by  confciouf- 
nefs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable, 
owns  and  imputes  to  itfelf  pafi:  actions,  jufl  upon  the 
fame  ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  does  the 
prefent.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happi- 
nefs, the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  confcioufnefs ; 
that  which  is  confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  de- 
firing  that  that  felf  that  is  confcious  fhould  be  happy. 
And  therefore  whatever  pall'  ac^lions  it  cannot  reconcile 
or  appropriate  to  that  prefent  felf  by  confcioufnefs,  it- 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done  :  and  to  receive  pleafure  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward 
or  punifnment,  on  the  account  of  any  fuch  adion,  is 
all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miferable  in  its  firft 
being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For  fuppoiing  a 
man  punifhed  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another 
life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  pu- 
nifhment,  and  being  created  miferable  ?  And  therefore 
conformable  to  this  the  apoflle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  every  one  fliall  ''  receive  according  to  his 
"  doings,  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fhall  be  laid  open.'* 
The  icntdncQi  fhall  be  juftified  by  the  confcioufnefs  all 
perfons  fhall  have,  that  they  thcmfelves,  in  what  bodies 
fpever  they  appear,  or  what  fubftances  foever  that  con- 
fcioufnefs adheres  to,  are  the  fame  that  committed  thofe 
actions,  and  deferve  that  punilhment  for  them. 

§.27.  i  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating 
of  this  fubjcLL,  made  fome  fuppofitions  that  will  look 
Grange  to  fome  readers,  and  pofiibly  they  are  fo  in 
themfelvcs.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  arc 
pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature 
of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which  w^e 
look  on  as  ourfelvcs.     Did  w^  know  what  it   was,  or 
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how  it  was  tied  to  'a  certain  fyftem  of  fleet ing  animal 
fpirits  ;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its 
operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  or- 
ganized as  ours  is  ;  and  whether  it  has  pleafed  God, 
that  no  one  fuch  fpirit  fnall  ever  be  united  to  any  one  but 
fuch  body,  upon  the  right  conftitution  of  whole  organs 
its  memory  lliould  depend  :  we  might  fee  the  abfurdity 
of  fome  of  thofc  fuppohtions  I  have  made.  But  taking, 
as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concerning  thefe 
matters)  the  foul  of  a  man,  for  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
independent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it 
all,  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no  abfur- 
dity at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  foul  may,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man  :  as  well  as  we 
fuppofe  a  part  of  a  ilieep's  body  yefterday  fliould  be  a 
part  of  a  mian's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union 
make  a  vital  part  of  Meliboeus  himfelf,  as  v.ell  as  it 
did  of  his  ram, 

§.28.  To  conclude:  Whatever  fubffance  The  diffi- 
begins  to  exifb,  it  muff,  during  its  exift-  culty  from  ill 
ence,  neceffarily  be  the  fame:  whatever  ufe  of  names, 
compofitions  of  fubffances  begin  to  exift,  during  the 
•  union  of  thofe  fubffances  the  concrete  muff  be  the 
fame :  whatfoever  mode  begins  to  exiff,  during  its 
exiffence  it  is  the  fame :  and  fo  if  the  compofition  be 
of  diffind:  fubftances  and  different  modes,  the  fame 
rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty 
or  obfcurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather 
rifes  from  the  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  obfcurity 
in  things  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes  the  fpeci- 
iick  idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be 
fteadily  kept  to,  the  diffinclion  of  any  thing  into  the 
fame  and  divers  will  eaiily  be  conceived,  and  there  can 
arife  no  doubt  about  it. 

§.  29.   For  fuppofmg  a  rational  fpirit  be     Continued 
the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  eafy  to  know^  what  is     exiftence 
the  fame  man  ;  viz.  the  fame  fpirit,  whether     makes  iden* 
feparate  or  m  a  body,  will  be  the  fame  man.     ^^^^'^ 
Suppoiing  a  rational  fpirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a 
certain  conformation  of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilft 
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that  rational  fpirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of 
parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting  fuccellive  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  fame.  But  if  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  a  man  be- but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  cer- 
tain fhape  ;  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  fhape  re- 
main, in  a  concrete  no  otherwifc  the  fame,  but  by  a 
continued  fucceilion  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the 
fame.  For  whatever  be  the  compofition,  whereof  the 
complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  exigence  makes  it 
one  particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  tlie  fanic 
exiftcjice,  continued,  prcferves  it  the  fame  individual 
under  the  fame  denomination.(  i) 

CHAP. 


(i )  The  doftrineof  Identity  and  diverfity  contained  in  this  chapter,  the 
bifiiop  of  Worceiler  pretends  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  doftrines  of  the 
Chriilian  faith,  concerning  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead.  His  way  of 
arguing  fronn  it,  is  this ;  He  fiiys.  The  reafon  of  believing  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  fame  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  groiinds,  is  from  the  idea  of 
identity.  To  which  our  author*  anfwers:  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to 
fay,  that  the  reafon  of  believing  any  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith  (fuch  as 
year  lordOiip  is  here  fpeaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  be- 
ing a  part  of  divine  revelation  :  upon  this  ground  I  believed  it,  before  I 
cither  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diverfity,  and  before  I  ever 
thought  of  thofe  proportions  which  your  lordHiip  quotes  out  of  that 
chapter;  and  upon  the  fame  ground  I  believe  it  ftill  3  and  not  from  my 
idea  of  identity.  This  faying  of  your  lordfhip's,  therefore,  being  a 
proportion  neither  felf-evident,  nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remain? 
to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  fuperftruc- 
ture  built  thereon,  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
reprefent  to  your  lordfhip,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith.  But  that  which  your  lordftiip  inftances  in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet 
know,  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  refurreftion  of  the  dead  I 
acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith  :  but  that  the  refur- 
rcftion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordlbip's  fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  is 
an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  is  what,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  yet 
know. 

In  the  New  Teftament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  Chriftian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  to  preach  the 
refurre<5tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  refurredion  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places  :  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the  refurreclion  of  the 
fame  body  is  fo  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  cafe,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Teftament  (where 

*  In  his  3d  letter  to  the  bifiiop  of  Worceflcr. 
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the  general  refurreftion  at  the  laft  day  is  fpoken  of)  any  fnch  expreffion  ag 
the  refurredion  of  the  body,  much  lefs  cf  the  fame  body. 

I  lay  the  general  refnrredion  iit  the  Inll  day  :  becaufe,  where  the  re. 
furredion  of  feme  particular  perfons,  prefently  upon  our  Sa\'iour's  refuj-- 
re^^lion,  is  mentioned,  the  words  are*.  The  graves  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  faints,  which  Oept,  arofcj  and  came  out  of  the  graves  aft.e/r 
his  refurredion,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  to  many: 
of  which  peculiar  way  of  fpeaking  of  this  fefurredion,  the  palTage  itfelf 
gives  a  reafon  in  thefe  words,  appeared  to  many,  i^  e.  thofe  who  fiept 
appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known  to  be  rifen*  But  this  could  not  be  known, 
unlefs  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence,  that  they  were  thofe  who 
had  been  dead  ;  whereof  there  were  thc^fe  two  proofs,  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  fame  to  ihofe  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them 
to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had  been  dead 
fo  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive,  were  now  gone,  thofe  to 
whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men  ;  but  could  not 
have  known  they  were  rifen  from  the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they 
had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known,  was, 
that  they  were  fo  many  living  ftrangers,  of  v/hofe  refurredion  they  knevr 
'  nothing.  It  was  necellary  therefore,  that  they  Ihould  come  in  fuch 
bodies,  as  might  in  make  and  fize,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  fame  they  had 
before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  thofe  of  their  acquaintance,  whom 
they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  fuch  as  were  newly  dead, 
uhofe  bodies  were  not  yet  diffolved  and  diffipated ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
particularly  faid  here,  (difrercntly  from  v/hat  is  faid  of  the  general  refur^ 
redion)  that  their  bodies  arofe;  becaufe  they  were  the  fame  that  were 
then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment  before  they  rofe. 

But  your  lordfhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  muft  be  the  fame  body  :  and 
let  us  grant  that  your  lordfliip,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have'proved 
it  muft  be  the  fame  body ;  Will  rou  therefore  fay,  that  he  holds  what  is 
inconfiftent  v/ith  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never  feen  this  your 
lordfliip's  interpretation  of  the  fcripture,  nor  your  reafons  for  the  fame 
body%  in  your  fenfe  of  fame  body  ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  un- 
derftanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the 
fcripture  propofes  to  him,  viz.  That  at  the  laft  day  the  dead  fhall  b«r 
raifed,  without  determining  whether  it  fhall  be  with  the  very  fame  bo- 
dies or  no  ? 

I  know  y^our  lordfhip  pretends  not  to  ered  your  particular  interpreta- 
tions  of  fcripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  you  do  not,  he  that  be-, 
lieves  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the 
fcripture  propofes ;  and  cannot  be  accufed  of  holding  any  thing  incon- 
fiftent with  it,  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  what  he  holds,  is  inconfiftent 
with  another  propofition,  viz.  That  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed  with  the 
fame  bodies,  in  your  lordftiip's  fenfe,  which  I  do  not  find  propofed  in 
Holy  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordfhip  argues.  It  muft  be  the  fame  body  ;  which,  as  you 
explain  fame  body  +,  is  not  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  ;  nor  the  fame  particles  of 
matter,  that  the  finner  had  at   the  time  of  the  commiflion  of  his  fins ; 
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but  that  it  muft  be  the  fame  material  fubftance  which  was  vitally  united 
to  the  foul  here  ;  i.  e.  as  I  underiland  it,  the  fame  individual  par- 
ticks  of  matter,  which  were,  fomc  time  or  other  during  his  life  here, 
vitally  united  to  his  foul. 

Your  firfl:  argument  to  prove,  that  it  mud  be  the  fame  body  in  this 
fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  All 
that  are  in  the  graves  (hall  hear  his  voice,  and  fliall  come  forth.  +  From 
whence  your  lordfhip  argues.  That  thefe  words,  all  that  are  in  their 
graves,  relate  to  no  other  fubftance  than  what  was  united  to  the  foul  in 
life ;  becaufe  a  different  fubftance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves, 
and  to  come  out  of  them.  Which  words  of  your  lordfhip's,  if 
they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  foul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave, 
and  raifed  out  of  it  at  the  lall  day.  For  your  lordfhip  fays.  Can  a  dif- 
ferent fubrtancc  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  ?  So 
that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  No 
other  fubftance  being  raifed,  but  what  hears  his  voice;  and  no  other  fub- 
ftance hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave; 
and  no  other  fubftance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what  was  in  the 
grave ;  any  one  muft  conclude,  that  the  foul,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  grave, 
will  make  no  part  of  the  perfon  that  is  raifed  ;  unlefs,  as  your  lordfhip 
argues  againft  me  J,  You  can  make  it  out,  that  a  fubftance  which  never 
v/as  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  foul  is  no  fubftance. 

But  fetting  afide  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  another  thing  that  will  make 
any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words 
be  neceffarily  to  be  received  as  their  true  fenfe,  is.  That  it  will  not  be 
very  eafily  reconciled  to  your  faying  ||,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  fame 
body.  The  fame  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death.  And  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  fuch  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ; 
becaufe  you  mean  no  other  fubftance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave  ; 
and  no  fubftance,  no  particles  com.e  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave  ;  and  I  think,  your  lordfhip  will  not  fay,  that  the  particles  that 
were  feparate  from  the  body  by  perfpiration  before  the  point  of  death, 
were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  lordfbip,  1  find,  has  an  anfwer  to  this,  viz.  §  That  by  com- 
paring this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour 
'above  quoted]  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  fubftance  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  foul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  lordftiip  writ,  of) 
thefe  individual  particles,  i.  e.  thofc  individual  particles  that  are  in  the 
grave  at  the  refurreclion.  For  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make  your  lord- 
Ihip's  fenfe  entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  your  anfwer  here  :  and  then, 
methinks,  this  laft  fenfe  of  our  Saviour's  words  given  by  your  lordftiip, 
wholly  overturns  the  fenfe  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where 
from  thofe  words  you  prefs  the  belief  of  tb.e  refurredion  of  the  fame 
body,  by  this  ftrong  argument,  that  a  fubftance  could  not,  upon  hearing 
the  voice  of  Chrift,  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the 
grave.  There  (as  far  as  I  can  underftand  your  words)  your  lordftiip  ar- 
gues, that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  particles  in 
the  grave,  unlefs,  as  your  lordftiip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  fub- 
ftance which  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it.     And  here  your 
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lordlhip  exprefly  fays.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  underftood 
of  the  fubltance  of  that  body,  to  which  the  foul  was  [at  any  time] 
united,  and  not  to  thofe  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave.  Which 
put  together,  feems  to  me  to  fay.  That  oar  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
underltood  of  thofe  particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thofe 
particles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  alfo,  which  have 
at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  but  never  were  in  the 
grave. 

The  next  text  your  lordfliip  brings  to  make  the  rcfurrec^.ion  of  the 
fame  body,  in  your  {tnk,  an  article  of  faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  3 
*  For  we  mult  all  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrilt,  that  every- 
one may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  To  which  your  lordfhip  fubjoins  + 
this  quefxion :  Can  thefe  words  be  underftood  of  any  other  material  fub- 
ftance,  but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done  ?  AnAver.  A 
man  may  fufpend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  to  be,  that 
a  fmner  (hall  fufFer  for  his  fms  in  the  very  fame  body  wherein  he  com- 
mitted them  :  becaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  fay  he  fnall  have  the  very  fame 
body  when  he  fuffers,  that  he  had  when  he  fmned.  The  apoiile  fays 
indeed,  done  in  his  body.  The  body  he  had,  and  did  things  in,  at  five 
or  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did 
things  in  at  fifty,  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  fam.e 
body  at  thofe  different  ages  :  and  fo  will  the  body,  which  he  fhall  have 
after  the  refurredion,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very  fam^  with 
that,  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty.  He  that  at  threefcore 
is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  he  committed  at  twenty,  is  puniihed 
for  what  he  did  in  his  body,  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at 
threefcore,  be  not  the  fame,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  par- 
ticles of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which  he  had  forty  years  before. 
When  your  lordfliip  has  refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  that  fame  immu- 
table he  is,  which  at  the  laft  judgment  ihall  receive  the  things  done  ia 
his  body,  your  lordfliip  will  eafily  fee,  that  the  body  he  hud  when  an 
embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  mar- 
rying a  wife,  and  when  bed-rid  dying  of  a  confumption,  and  at  kft, 
which  he  fliall  have  after  his  refurreclion,  are  each  of  them  his  body, 
though  neither  of  them  be  the  fame  body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther,  to  your  lordfliip's  queftion.  Can  thefe  words  be  underftpod 
of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things 
were  done  ?  I  anfwer,  Thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  underllood  of 
another  material  fubftance,  than  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  were 
done,  becaufe  your  lordfliip  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a  llrong  reafon  fo 
to  underfland  them.  Your  lordfliip  fays,  X  That  you  do  not  fay  the 
iame  particles  of  matter,  which  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  of  the 
commiflion  of  his  fins,  fliaJl  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day.  And  your  lordfliip 
gives  this  reafon  for  it  :  ||  For  then  a  long  finner  mufl  have  a  vail  body, 
confidering  the  continued  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpiration.  Now, 
my  lord,  if  the  apofl:Ie's  words,  as  your  lordfliip  would  argue,  cannot  be" 
•anderflood  of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body  in  which  thefe 
things  were  done  ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  ot  fome 
of  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  fame  material  fub- 
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ftance,  or  the  fame  body  ;  it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  either 
the  finner  mull  have  all  the  fame  individual  particles  vitally  united  to  his 
foul  when  he  is  raifed,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  foul  when  he 
finned  ;  or  elfe  St.  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  undcrftood  to  mean  the 
fame  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other-par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  things  were  done,  than  in  that 
which  is  raifed,  that  which  is  raifed  cannot  be  the  fame  body  in  whick 
they  were  done  :  unlefs  that  alone,  which  has  juft  all  the  fame  individual 
particles  when  any  adion  is  done,  being  the  fame  body  wherein  it  was 
done,  that  alfo,  which  has  not  the  fame  individual  particles  wherein  that 
a«^lion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  body  wherein  it  was  done  ;  which  is 
in  efted  to  make  the  fiime  body  fometimes  to  be  the  fame,  and  fometimes 
not  rhe  fame. 

Your  lordfliip  thinks  it  fufHces  to  make  the  fame  body,  to  have  not  all, 
but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  fuch  as  were  fome  time  or  other  vi- 
tally united  to  the  foul  before  :  but  fuch  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the 
particles  fome  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  is  no  more  the 
fame  body  wherein  the  adions  were  done  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  long 
fmner's  life,  than  that  is  the  fiime  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or 
three  quarters  of  the  fame  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  For 
example,  A  fmner  has  aded  here  in  his  body  an  hundred  years ;  he  is 
raifed  at  the  laft  day,  but  with  what  body  ?  The  fame,  fays  your  lord(hip> 
that  he  aded  in  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  he  muft  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body.  What  therefore  muft  his  body  at  the  refurredion  confift  of? 
Muft  it  confift  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally- 
united  to  his  foul  ?  For  they,  in  fucceflion,  have  all  of  them  made  up 
his  body  wherein  he  did  thefe  things :  No,  fays  your  lordfhip,  *  that 
would  make  his  body  too  vaft;  it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  body  in 
which  the  things  were  done,  that  it  confifts  of  fome  of  the  particles,  and 
no  other,  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time  during  his  life,  vitally  united  to 
his  foul.  But  according  to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  refurredion 
being,  as  your  lordfhip  feems  to  limit  it,  near  the  fitme  fize  it  was  in 
fome  part  of  his  life,  it  will  be  no  more  the  fame  body  in  which  the 
things  were  done  in  the  diftant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  fame 
body,  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  mat- 
ter that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example.  Let  his  body 
at  fifty  years  old  confift  of  a  million  of  parts :  five  hundred  thoufand  at 
leaft  of  thofe  parts  will  be  difterent  from  thofe  which  made  up  his  body 
at  ten  years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  parti- 
cles, that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  feafon  of  his  life,  or 
to  gather  them  promifcuoufly  out  of  thofe  which  at  different  times  have 
fucceflively  been  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  they  will  no  more  make  the 
fame  body,  which  was  his,  wherein  fome  of  his  adions  were  done,  than 
that  is  the  fame  body,  whicli  has  but  half  the  fame  particles  :  and 
yet  all  your  lordfhip's  argument  here  for  the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe 
St.  Paul  fiiys  it  muft  be  his  body,  ia  which  thefe  things  were  done  3 
which  it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  fubftance  were  joined  to  it,  i.  e.  if 
any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body,  wh-ich  were  not  vitally- 
united  to  the  foul  when  the  adion  was  done. 
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Again,  vour  lordfhip  fays,  *  *  That  you  do  nbtfay  the  fame  individual 
particles  [lliall  make  up  the  body  at  the  refurrection],  which  were  united 
^t  the  point  of  death,  for  there  mult  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a 
lingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  far  man  falls  into  a  confumption.'  Becaufe,  it  is 
likely,  your  lordfhip  thinks  thefe  particles  of  a  decrepit,-  wafted,  wi- 
thered body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  itrong, 
vigorous,  well-fiz'-'d  body,  as  it  has  plcafed  your  lordfhip  to  proportion 
out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  refurredtion  ;  and  therefore  fonie 
fmall  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  foul, 
£hall  be  realTumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lordfliip  judges 
convenient ,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  ihall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  the 
making  his  body  more  \  aft  than  your  lordfhip  ihinks  v/ill  be  fit,  as  ap- 
pears by  thefe  your  lordfhip's  words  immediately  following,  viz.  t  *  That 
you  do  not  fay  tlie  fame  particles  the  fmner  had  at  the  very  time  of  com- 
miffion  of  his  fms  ;  for  then  a  long  finner  muft  have  a  vaft  body/ 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  mult  an  embryo  do,  who  dying  within 
1  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  has  no  parti- 
cles of  matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his 
body  of  that  lizc  and  proportion  vv^hich  your  lordfhip  feeras  to  require 
in  bodies  at  the  refurreCtion  ?  Or  mult  we  believe  he  fhall  remain  con- 
tent v/ith  that  fmall  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  imperfect  body  to 
eternity,  becaufe  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  refurreCtion  of  the 
very  fame  body,  i.  e.  made  up  of  only  fuch  particles  as  have  been  vi- 
tally united  to  the  foul  ?  For  if  it  be  fo,  as  your  lordfh.ip  fays,  J  *  That 
life  is  the  refult  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body,'  it  will  foiIow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embryo  dying  in  the  v/om.b  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
thoufandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man.  For  fmce  from  the  firft  con- 
ception and  beginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  '  life  is  the  refult  of 
the  union  of  the  foul  with  the  body  ;'  an  embryo,  that  fhall  die  cither 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  prefently 
after  it  has  life,  mult,  according  to  your  lordfhip's  do<^irine,  remain  a 
XTian  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity  ;  becaufe  there  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  formerly  united  to  his  foul,  to  make  him  bigger,  and  no  other 
can  be  made  ufe  of  to  that  purpofe  .  though  what  greater  congruity  the 
foul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitally  united  to 
it,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter  which 
it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  deterniine,  if  that  fnouid  be 
demanded. 

By  thefe  and  not  a  fe'.v  other  the  like  confequences,  one  may  fee  what 
Service  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  Chriitian  dodtrine,  who  raife  quef- 
tions,  and  make  articles  of  faith  about  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body, 
where  the  fcripture  fays  nothiBg  of  the  fame  body  ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is 
with  no  fmall  reprimand  ||  to  thofe  who  make  fuch  an  inquiry,  '  But 
feme  men  will  fay.  How  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ?  and  with  v/hat  body  do 
they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  foweft,  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die.  And  that  which  thou  foweit,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that 
Ihall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other 
grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him/  Words,  I 
fhould  think,  fufficient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or 
againfl  the  fame  body's  being  raifed  at  the  laft  day.     It  fuffices,  that  all 
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the  dead  fliall  be  rai fed,  and  every  one  appear  and  anfvrer  for  the  things 
done  in  his  life,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  he  has  done  in  his 
body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid  no- 
thing inconfilknt  herewith,  I  prerume  may  and  muft  be  acquitted  from  • 
beincr  ouilt)-  of  any  thing  ineonfiitent  with  the  article  of  the  refurre^tion 
of  the  dcad„ 

But  yoiu  lonifliip,  to  prove  the  refurre-Siion  of  the  {:\me  body  to  be 
an  article  of  fairh,  I'avrhcr  afks,  *  *  How  could  it  be  faid,  if  an)^  other 
fublbnce  be  joined  to  the  foul  at  the  refurredion,  as  its  body,  that  they 
were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?'  Anfw.  Juft  as  it  may  be  faid 
of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  fubftance 
joined  to  his  foul,  than  he  had  at  twenty  ;  that  the  murder  or  drunken- 
nefs  he  was  guiltv  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body  :  how  *  by 
the  bodv*  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  fee. 

Your  lordfhip  adds,  *  and  St.  Paul's  difputeabout  the  manner  of  raifing 
the  body,  might  foon  ha\'e  ended,  if  there  were  no  necelfity  of  the  fame 
body.'  Anfw.  When  1  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  thefe  words 
to  prore  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  without  the  mixture  of  one 
new  atom  of  matter,  I  Ihall  know  what  to  hy  to  it.  In  the  mean  time 
this  I  underftand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  ihort  an  end  to  all 
difputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that  there  was  a  neceflity  of 
the  fame  body,  or  that  it  fliould  be  the  fame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring  for  the  fame  body  is,  +  *  If  there 
be  no  refurretilion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Chrift  raifed.'  From  which 
vour  lordfhip'  argues,  J  *  It  feems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed  as  his 
was/  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raifed  as  Chrift  was  ;  for  elfc  his 
refurredion  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  mankind.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  it 
follows,  that  they  ihall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  Chrift  was 
raifed  vv'ith  the  fame  bt)dy,  as  your  lordfhip  infers  in  thefe  words  an- 
nexed ;  *  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was  the  fame 
material  fahftance  which  was  united  to  liis  foul  before  ?'  I  anfwer.  None 
at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  diftinguifhing  lineaments  and  marks, 
yea,  and  the  fame  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  there- 
fore your  lordfliip  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  raifed  as  his  waSj, 
That  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his  in  famencfs ;  then  we  muft  be- 
lieve, that  every  man  ftiall  be  raifai  with  the  fame  lineaments  and  other 
notes  of  diftindion  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds 
yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  raifed  ;  which  feems 
to  me  fcarce  reconcileable  with  what  your  lordfliip  fays,  ||  of  a  fat  man 
falling  into  a  confumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confift  or  no  with  your  lordfliip's  meaning  in  that 
place,  this  to  me  feem.s  a  confequencc  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved, 
viz.  That  our  bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as  our  Saviour's  was: 
becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  *  if  there  be  no  refurredion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not 
Chrilt  rifen.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  is  rifen,  and 
therefore  there  fliall  be  a  refurredion  of  the  dead  ;  and  yet  this  may  not 
be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  was  raifed  with  the  fame  body  he  had  at 
his  death,  therefore  all  men  fhall  be  raifed  wit^i  the  fame  .body  they  haU 
at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordfliip  fays  concerning  a  fat  maa 
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dying  of  a  confumption.     But  the  cafe  I  think  far  difFtfrent  betwixt  cur 
Saviour,  and  thofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day. 

1.  His  body  hw  not  corruption,  and  therefore  to  give  him  another 
body  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  intire  as  it  was  laid  there, 
had  been  to  doi^roy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need. 
But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  body  long  fince  diflblved 
and  m.oukjcred  into  dull  and  atoms,  (whereof  polTibly  a  great  part  may 
have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  otlier  concretions, 
even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  particles  of  matter  mixed 
with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make  his  body  again,  as  v/ell  as  the  mixture 
of  new  and  ditTerent  particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  compafs 
of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reafon  can  be  given. 

This  may  ferve  to  fhow,  wliy,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  refurreftion  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at 
the  lail  day  have  fevtral  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  incon- 
venience :  fmce  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  foul  is  his  body, 
as  much  as*is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  his  life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  fize,  fhape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put  his 
fingers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raifed  body  of  our  baviour, 
the  fame  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  convidion  to  his  difciples,  to 
whom  he  (bowed  himfelf,  and  who  were  to  be  witneflTes  of  his  refur- 
redion,  that  their  mafter,  the  very  fame  man,  was  crticified,  dead,  and 
buried,  and  raifed  again  ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and 
eat  before  them  after  he  was  rifen,  to  give  them  in  all  points  full  fatif- 
fadion  that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  not  auotht^r,  nor  a  fpedre  or 
apparition  of  him :  though  I  do  not  think  your  lordihip  will  thence 
argue,  that  becaufe  others  are  to  be  raifed  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his  refurredion,  others  at  the 
laft  day  fhall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raifed  from  the  dead  ;  which 
feems  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as  becaufe  his  undiiiblved  body  was 
raifed  out  of  the  grave,  jull  as  it  there  lay  intire,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  new  particles ;  therefore  the  corrupted  and  confumed  bodies  of 
the  dead,  at  the  refurredion,  Ihall  be  new  framed  only  out  of  thofe 
fcattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls,  without 
the  leaft  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom  of  new  matter.  But  at  the 
laft  day,  when  all  men  are  raifed,  there  v/ill  be  no  need  to  be  aluired  of 
any  one  particular  man's  relurredion.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  (hall 
appear  before  the  judgn^3nt  feat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done  in  his  former  life  ;  but  in  what  fort  of  body  he  iliall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  fcripture  having  fliid  nothing, 
but  that  it  fhall  be  a  fpirituai  body  raifed  in  incorruption,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine. 

You r  lordfhip  alks,  *  *  Were  they  [who  faw  our  Saviour  after  his  refur- 
redion] witnelTes  only  of  fome  material  fubftance  then  united  to  his 
foul?'  In  anfwer,  I  beg  your  lordfhip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofe 
our  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the  witnefles  that 
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were  to  fee  liim,  and  teftify  his  refurredion)  by  his  foul,  that  could  nei- 
ther be  fcen  nor  known  to  be  the  fame;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be 
feen,  and  by  the  difccrnibie  Itrutfture  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be 
the  fame  ?  tVhen  your  lordfnip  has  rt:(olved  that,  all  tliat  you  hy  in  that 
page,  will  anfwer  itfelf.  Bui  bccaufe  one  man  cannot  knon-  another  to  her. 
the  fame,  but  by  the  outward  vifibie  lineaments,  and  fcnfible  marks  he 
has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  hy^  will  your  IcrdlVjip 
therefore  argue  That  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  laft  day,  who  gives  to  each 
man,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  bod)  ,  fliall  not  be  able  to  know  who  h 
who,  unlefs  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  juil  of  the  fame  figure^ 
fize,  and  features,  and  made  up  ot  the  very  fame  individual  particles  he 
had  in  his  former  life  ?  Whether  iuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  refur- 
redion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to 
the  ftrengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  refurrettion  of  the 
dead,  I  (hall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  your  lordlTiip  fays,  *  •  But  theapolUe  infills  upon  the  re^ 
furrertion  of  Chrift,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  polfibility  of 
ours,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  +  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  firft-fruits  ; 
Chrift  the  firlt-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Chrift's  at  his  coming.' 
Anfw.  No  doubt,  the  refurrcdion  of  Chrill  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  our  refurredion.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  refurredtion  of 
the  fame  body,  confiiling  of  the  fame  individual  particles  which  concur- 
red to  the  making  up  of  our  body  liere,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  r  1  confefs  I  fee  no  fuch  confcuuencc. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  :  4:  *  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objeclions  in 
inen*s  minds  about  the  rcfurrcction  of  the  fame  body ;  7l{\i1  it  is  of  great 
tonfequcnce  as  to  this  article,  to  mow  upon  what  grounds  he  proceedse 
*  But  fome  men  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  up,  and  w  ith  what  body 
do  they  come  ?'  Firft,  he  fliows,  that  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the  man- 
jner  of  their  vegetation.*  Anfwer.  1  do  not  perfcdly  undertiand,  what  i£ 
is  *  for  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  or- 
dinary Providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation  :*  or  elR-, 
perhaps,  I  (hoiild  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of  tlie  refiir- 
rc»ftion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordihip's  fenfe. 

It  continues,  ||  '  They  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafcd  him,  and  to  every 
feed  his  own  body.  Here,  fiiys  your  lordfhip,  is  an  identity  of  the  ma- 
Tcrial  fubftance  fuppofed.*  It  may  be  fo.  But  to  me  a  diverfity  of  the 
material  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or 
in  diredi  words  faid.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul  taken  all  together,  rui> 
thus,  ^  *  That  which  thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  which  ft^all 
be,  but  bare  grain  ;*  and  (o  on,  as  your  lordftiip  has  fet  down  in  tho 
remainder  of  them.  From  which  words  of  St.  Piiul,  the  natural  argu- 
ment fcems  to  mc  to  ftand  thus :  i^  the  body  that  is  put  in  tlie  earth  in 
fowing,  is  not  that  body  v/hich  fnall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  it» 
the  grave,  is  not  tlut,  i.  e.  the  fame  body  that  ftiall  be. 
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But  your  lordfiiip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body  by  thefe  three  Greek 
words  of  the  text,  t6  V^'to.  a-^pLo.,  which  your  lordfhip  interprets  thus, 
*  '  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.'  Anfwer.  Indeed  by  thofe 
Greek  words  rl  'Ihcy  a-roixoc,  whether  our  tranflators  have  rightly  rendered 
them  *  his  own  body,'  or  your  lordfhip  more  rightly  '  that  proper  body 
which  belongs  to  it,'  I  formerly  underllood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the 
produ(flion  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  feed,  God  continued  every 
fpecies  diftin^^  J  fo  that  from  grains  of  wheat  fown,  root,  ftalk,  blade, 
ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not  thofe  of  barley  ;  and  fo 
of  the  reft,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  *  to  every  feed  his  own 
body.*  No,  fays  your  lordfhip,  thefe  words  prove.  That  to  every  plant 
of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  pro- 
per body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that 
was  fown.  Anfwer.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  underftand  ;  becaufe  I  do 
not  underftand  hov/  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  fame  with  twenty, 
fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual  grains ;  f©r  fuch  fometimes  is  the  in- 
creafe. 

But  your  lordftiip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  lordfhip,  +  «  Every  feed 
having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  fo  much  enlarged ;  and 
in  grain  the  feed  is.  corrupted  before  its  germination  ;  but  it  hath  its 
proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  body  with  that  which 
it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
feeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  mort  accurate  obfervations, 
that  upon  feparating  the  rnembranes,  thefe  feminal  parts  are  difcerned 
in  them  ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  corn.' 
In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  your  lordfhip  fuppofes, 
that  a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  the 
fame  body  ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  underftand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo  ;  and  that  the  plant,  in  its 
full  growth  at  harveft,  increafed  by  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  fown,  was  the  very  fame  body  ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordftiip  will  fay,  that  every  minute,  infenfible,  and  incon- 
ceivably fmall  grain  of  the  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  little 
organized  feminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  fame  with  that 
grain  which  contains  that  whole  feminal  plant,  and  all  thofe  invifible 
grains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  fame  with  an 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  diftin*^  grains  the  fame  with  one  :  which  I  ftiall 
be  able  to  ajient  to,  when  I  can  conceive,  that  all  the  wheat  in  the  world 
is  but  or4e  grain. 

For  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  confider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  fpeaks 
of:  it  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  that  which  is  fown  and  dies,  i.  e.  the  grain 
that  the  huftjandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  fow  in  his  field.  And 
of  this  grain  St.  Paul  f^iys,  *  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  ftiall  be.*  Thefe 
two,  viz.  *  that  which  is  fown,  and  that  body  that  fhall  be,'  are  all  the 
bodies  that  St.  Paul  here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  agreement  or  differ- 
ence of  men's  bodies  after  the  refurreftion,  with  thofe  they  had  before 
rhey  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordftiip,  which  of  thefe  two 
h  Hhat  little  invifible  feminal  plant,  which  your  lordftiip  here  fpeaks  of? 
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Does  your  lordfhlp  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  Town  ?  But  that  is  not 
wiiat  Sr.  laui  fpeaks  of;  ha  could  not  mean  this  embryonatcd  little 
plan:,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  thefe  words,  *  that  which  thou  fowell/ 
for  that  he  fays  muil  die  ;  but  tliis  little  embr}-onated  plant,  contained  in. 
the  fctd  that  is  fown,  dies  not  :  or  does  your  lordihip  mean  by  it,  the 
body  that  fhall  be  ?'  But  neither  by  thefe  w-ords,  *  the  body  thatfhall  be/ 
can  Sr.  Paul  be  fuppofed  to  denote  this  infcnfible  little  embryonatcd 
plant  ;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fown, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoke  of  under  the  name  of  the  body  that  fhall 
be.  And  therefore,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  of  what  ufeit  is  to  your  lord- 
fh)'^  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  not,  and 
to  make  that  the  fame,  or  not  the  fame  with  any  other,  when  thofe  which 
St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two  vifible  fenfible 
bodies,  the  grain  fown,  and  the  corn  grown  up  to  ear ;  with  neither  of 
which  this  infenfible  embryonated  plant  can  be  the  iame  body,  unlefs  an 
jnfenfibie  body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  a  fenfible  body,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten  thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  times  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs,  I  fee  not  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  fam.c  body  proved,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  an 
article  of  faith. 

Your  lordihip  goes  on  :  *  *  St.  Paul  indeed  faith.  That  we  fow  not  that 
body  that  ihall  be ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfedion 
of  it.'  fiere  my  underllanding  fiiils  me  again  :  for  I  cannot  underftand 
St.  Paul  to  fay.  That  the  fame  identical  fenfible  grain  of  wheat,  which 
was  fown  at  feed-time,  is  the  very  fame  with  every  grain  of  wheat  in 
the  ear  at  harveft,  that  fprang  from  it  :  yet  fo  I  muft  underftand  it,  to 
make  it  prove,  that  tlie  fiime  fenfible  body,  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  Ihall 
be  the  very  fame  with  that  which  (hall  be  raifed  at  the  refurreclion.  For 
I  do  not  know  of  any  feniinal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  car- 
,cafe  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  in  feeds,  having 
its  pn^per  organical  parts,  fhall  afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  re- 
furreciion  grow  up  into  the  fame  man.  For  I  never  thought  of  any 
feed  or  feminal  parts,  either  of  plant  or  animal,  *  fo  wonderfully  improved 
by  the  Providence  of  God,'  whereby  the  fame  plant  or  animal  fhould  be- 
get itfelf;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  defigned  to 
produce  the  fame  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diftin(^t 
individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Your  iordfhip's  next  words  are,  t  *  And  although  there  be  fuch  a  dif- 
ference from  the  grain  itfelf,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  corn,  with 
loot,  flalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  outward  appearance  not 
to  be  the  fame  body  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  feminal  and  organical  parts 
it  is  as  much  the  fame,  as  a  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo 
in  the  womb.'  Anfwer.  It  does  not  appear  by  any  thing  I  can  find  in 
the  text,  that  Sr.  Paul  here  compared  the  body  produced,  with  the  fe- 
minal and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  fprang  from,  but  with 
the  whole  fenfible  grain  that  was  grown.  Microfcopes  had  not  then  dif- 
covered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  feed  :  and  fuppcfing  it  fhould 
have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  fcripture  we  find  little  re- 
rehition  of  natural  philofophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  per- 
fectly unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no 
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' manner  of  ufe  to  them;  nor  ferve  at  all  either  to  inftrufi  or  convince 
them.  Bat  granting  that  thofe  St.  Paul  nrit  to,  kne^v  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lewenhoek  ;  yet  your  lordfnip  thereby  proves  not  the  raifing  of  the  fame 
body  ;  your  lordihip  fays,  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add 
body]  *  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  fame'  (fame  what,  J  befeech  your  lorcl- 
fhip  r)  *  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo 
in  the  womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  I  think 
no  one  v.'ill  fay  ;  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  a  body  that  is  not 
tlie  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  fame  with  that  other;  which  I 
think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas 
of  thinking  and  reafoning,  he  has  leariit  to  fay,  that  a  part  and  the  whole 
are  the  fame. 

Your  lordfliip  goes  on,  +  *  And  although  many  arguments  may  be  ufed 
to  prove,  that  a  m.an  is  not  the  fame,  becaufe  life,  which  depends  upon 
the  courfe  of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  refpiration,  and  nutrition,  is 
io  different  in  both  ftates  ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous, 
that  fnould  ferioufly  affirm.  That  it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  your 
lordftip  fays,  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
plants,  alters  not  the  identity  :  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in 
one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  corrimon  life,  makes  the  identlt\^ 
of  a  plant.'  Anfwer.  My  lord»  I  think  the  queftion  is  net  about  the  fame 
man,  but  the  fame  body.  For  though  I  do  fay,  +  (fornewhat  diifertnrly 
from  what  your  lordihip  fets  down  xs  my  words  here)  *  That  that  which  has 

*  fuch  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  nourifnment,  fo 

*  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant, 
'  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,  as 

*  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fam.e  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated 
'  *  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant  :'  yet  I  do 

not  remember,  that  I  any  where  fay.  That  a  plant,  which  was  once  no 
•  bigger  than  an  oaten  itraw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom 
about,  is  the  fame  body,  though  it  be  ftill  the  fam^e  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Foreft,  called  the  King's  Oak,  which 
from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  firft,  grew  to  have  many  tons  oi  timber 
in  it,  was  all  along  the  fame  oak,  the  very  fame  plant;  but  nobody,  I 
think,  willfay  that  it  was  the  ftme  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it 
was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fignalize 
himfelf  by  faying.  That  that  is  the  fam.e  body,  which  has  a  thoufand 
particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the  fame  ;  which 
is  no  better  than  to  fay,  That  a  thoufand  different  particles  are  but  one 
and  the  fame  particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  particle  is  a  thoufand  dilte- 
rent  particles ;  a  thoufand  times  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  fay  half  is 
whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half;  which  will  be  im- 
proved ten  thoufand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  Ihall  fay,  (as  your 
lordlh.ip  feems  to  me  to  argue  here)  That  that  great  oak  is  the  veiy  fame 
body  with  the  acorn  it  fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was  in  that  acorn  an 
oak  in  !i:tle,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  lordfnip  expreiles  it)  fo  much 
enlarged,  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree.  For  this  embryo,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thou- 
fandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part 
of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn  and 
the  grown  oak  to  be  the  fame  body,  by  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  be 
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preten(3ed,  that  above  one  particle  of  an  hundred  thoufand,  or  a  million, 
is  the  fame  in  the  one  body,  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way 
of  reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurfe  and  her  fucking  child  have  the 
fame  body,  and  be  paft  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her  infant  have  the 
fame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  ertablifh  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  your 
lordfhip  fays  *  I  have  ilartcd,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more 
doubtful  than  before.'' 

And  now  I  dcfire  your  lordfhip'  to  confidcr  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  you 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my  EfTay  thefe  words,  *  That  par- 

*  taking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant;'  fince  the 
quefl:ion  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  biit  about  the  identity  of  a 
body  :  it  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be  th.e  fame  plant,  and  to  be 
the  fame  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  fame  plant,  does  not  make 
the  fame  body;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  fame  continued 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  conRfling  of  the  fame  numerical  par- 
ticles of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordihip's  inference  from  my  word* 
above  quoted,  in  thefe  which  you  fubjoin  *,  fcems  to  me  a  very  ftrangc 
one,  viz.  *  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  life.jthe  identity  is  con- 
fiilent  with  a  continued  fucccflion  of  parts;  and  fo  the  wheat  grown  up, 
is  the  fame  bodv  with  the  grain  that  was  fown.'  For  I  believe,  if  my 
words,  from  which  you  infer,  *  And  fo  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame 
body  with  the  grain  that  was  fown,'  vvere  put  into  a  fyllogifm,  this  would 
hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  with  confequence  upon  confequcnce,  though 
I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  fee  the  connexion,  till  you 
bring  it  to  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connexion  of  yoi^r 
lordlhip'§  words  t  is  as  followeth  ;  *  And  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  at  the  refurredion,  is  confifient  with  its  identity,  if  its  orga- 
nization and  life  be  the  hmc;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the  body^ 
which  depends  not  upon  confcioufnefs.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  the  fame  body,  no  more  is  required,  but  reftoring  life  to  the  orga- 
nized parts  of  it,*  If  the  quelHon  were  about  raifing  the  fame  planr^  I 
do  not  fay  but  there  might  be  fome  appearance  for  making  fuch  an  infe- 
rence from  my  words  as  this,  ^  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame 
plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  reftore  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.* 
iut  this  dedudion,  wherein,  from  thofe  v/ords  of  mine  that  fpeak  only 
of  the  ideiuiiy  of  a  plant,  your  lordfhio  infers,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  make  the  fame  body,  than  to  make  the  fame  plant,  being  too  fubtlc 
for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  nnd  out^ 

Your  lordfhip  ^ces  on  and  fays,  if  That  I  ^rant  likewife,  *  That  the 

*  identity  of  the  fame  man  confifts  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  cop- 
f  tinaed   life,  by   conflantly  fleeting   particles    of  matter  in   fuccefTion, 

*  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.'  Anfwer.  I  fpeak  in  thefe 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  fame  man,  and  your  lordfhip  thence  roundly 
concludes;  f  fo  that  there  is  no  difhculty  of  the  famenefs  of  the  body.* 
But  your  lordfhip  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  thefe  two  founds,  man  and 
body,  to  Hand  for  the  fame  thing,  nor  the  identity  of  the  man  to  be  the 
fame  with  th(;  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordfliip's  v/ords,  || '  So  that  there  Is  no  dif- 
^culty  as  to  the  famenefft  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued  ;  and  if,  by 
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divine  power,  life  be  reftored  to  that  material  fubftance  which  was  before 
united,  by  a  reunion  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  body,  not  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul,  but  from 
that  life  which  is  the  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body.* 

If  I  underftand  your  lordfhip  right,  you  in  thcfe  words,  from  the 
paffages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that  from  thofe  words  of 
mine  it  will  follow.  That  it  is  or  may  be  the  fame  body,  that  is  raifed  at 
the  refurredion.  If  fo,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip  has  then  proved.  That  my 
book  is  not  inconfiftent  with,  but  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  refur- 
recftion  of  the  fame  body,  which  your  lordfhip  contends  for,  and  will 
have  to  be  an  article  of  faith  :  for  though  1  do  by  no  means  dsny  that  the 
fame  bodies  fhall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  lordfhip 
has  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  with  your  proofs  and  fays,  *  *  But  St.  Paul 
fliil  fuppofes,  that  it  mufl  be  that  material  fubftance  to  which  the  foul 
was  before  united.  For,  faith  he,  **  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed 
in  incorruption  :  it  is  fown  in  diflionour,  it  is  raifed  in  glory :  it  is  fown 
in  weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in  power  :  it  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed  a 
fpiritual  body."  Can  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was  never  united  to 
the  body,  he  faid  to  be  fovvn  in  corruption,  and  weaknefs,  and  difhonour  ? 
Either,  therefore,  he  muft  fpeak  of  the  fame  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot 
be  comprehended.'  I  anfwer,  '  Can  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was 
never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  faid  to  be  fown,*  &c.  ?  For  your  lordfhip  fays, 
+  *  You  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  particles,  which  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death,  fliall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day  j*  and  no  other  particles  arc 
laid  in  the  grave,  but  fuch  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either 
therefore  your  lordfhip  muft  fpeak  of  another  body,  different  from  thaC 
which  was  fov/n,  which  fhall  be  raifed,  or  elfe  your  naeaning,  I  think, 
cannot  be  comprehended. 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  St.  Paul's 
meaning.  That  the  fame  body  fiiall  be  raifed,  which  was  fown,  in  thcfe 
following  v/ords,  %  *  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  principle  ?' 
Anfvv.  1  he  fcripturc  being  exprefs,  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  be  raifed 
and  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  re- 
ceive according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body ;  it  was  very  well  I'uiced 
to  common  apprehenfions  (which  refined  not  about  *  particles  thathad  been 
vitally  united  to  the  foul'}  to  fpeak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to 
have  after  the  refurredion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it  himfelf.  For 
it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  the  refurredion,  every  one  ordi- 
narily ipeaks  of  his  body  as  the  fame,  though  in  a  ftrift  and  philofophical 
fenfe,  as  your  lordfhip  fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.  Thus  it  is  no 
impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay,  «  this  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
itrong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted,*  though  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  you 
are  fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  body.  Revelation  declares  nothing 
any  where  concerning  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe  of  the  fame 
body,  which  appears  not  to  have  heer«  thought  of.  The  apoftle  diredtly 
propofes  nothing  for  or  againft  the  fame  body,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  : 
that  which  he  is  plain  and  direft  in,  is  his  oppofmg  and  condemning  fuch 
curious  queftions  about  the  body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  perplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  was  material  and  neceffary  for  them  to  believe,  viz,  a  day 
of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men  in  a  future  ftate;  and  therefore  it  is 

no 
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no  wonder,  that  mentioning  their  bodies,  he  fhould  ufe  a  way  of  fpeaking 
fuited  to  vul^^^ar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  con- 
clude any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  queilion  (efpecially  againft 
expreflions  in  the  fame  difcourfe  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  fide)  in 
a  matter- which,  as  it  appears,  the  apoftle  thought  n-)t  ncceflary  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  fpirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curi- 
ofity  in. 

Eat  your  lordiliip  fays,  *  *  The  apoftle  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  body  which 
was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ftored  with  more  noble  qualities.*  I  wifh  your  lordtbip  had  quoted  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body  that 
was  once  quickened  ;  they  would  prefcntly  decide  this  queftion.  But 
your  lordfhip  proves  it  by  thefe  following  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  For  this 
corruption  muft  put  on  incorruption,  and  t:us  mortal  mult  put  on  immor- 
tality ;*  to  which  your  loidfnip  adds,  *  that  you  do  not  fee  how  he  could 
moreexprefly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  tOi:uptiblebody,  with  that  after  the 
refurredion.'  How  exprelly  it  is  aflirmed  by  the  apoftle,  fhail  be  confi- 
dered  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  your  lordfhip 
beil  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  fee.  But  this  I  would  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  if  St,  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  fo  many 
occaficns  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necelTary  to  have  been  believed)  but  faid 
in  exprefs  words  that  the  fame  bodies  fhould  be  raifed,  every  om^  elfe, 
who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee  he  had  m.ore  exprefly  affirm.ed  the  identity  of 
the  bodies  which  men  now  have,  with  thofe  they  (hall  have  after  the 
refurredion. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordfliip's  period  +  is  ;  *  And  that  without  any 
refped  to  the  principle  of  felf-confcioufnefs.*  Anf.  Thefe  words,  1  doubt 
not,  have  fome  meaning,  but  I  muft  own  I  know  not  what;  either  to- 
wards the  proof  of  the  refuire^iion  of  the  fame  body,  or  to  (how,  that* 
iany  thing  I  have  faid  concerning  felf-confcioufnefs,  is  inconfiftent :  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the  identity  of  body 
confifted  in  felf-confcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordfhip  concludes  thus :  ;!:  *'  And  fo 
if  the  fcriprure  be  the  fole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.' 
My  lord,  to  make  the  conclufion  unqueftionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
words  muft  run  thus :  *  And  fo  if  the  fcripture,  and  your  lordfliip's  inter- 
pretation of  it  be  the  fole  foundation  of  our  faith,  the  rcfurret^tion  of  the 
fame  body  is  an  article  of  it.'  For,  with  fubmilfion,  your  iorcllhip  has 
neither  produced  exprefs  words  of  fcripture  for  it,  nor  fo  proved  that  to 
be  the  mean.ing  of  any  of  thofe  words  of  fcripture  which  you  have  pro- 
duced for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  fmcerely  endeavours  to  under- 
iland  the  fcripture,  cannot  but  find  himfelf  obliged  to  believe,  as  ex- 
prelly, *  that  the  fame  bodies  of  the  dead,'  in  your  lordihip's  fenfe,  fnall 
be  raifed,  as  *  that  the  dead  Iball  be  raifed.'  And  I  crave  leave  to  give  your 
lordfhip  this  one  reafon  for  it.  He  who  reads  with  attention  this  dif- 
courfe of  St.  Paul  II  where  he  difcourfes  of  the  refurrc^^ion,  will  fee, 
that  he  plainly  diftinguiflies  between  the  dead  that  fhall  be  raifed,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  j/exco*,  -crainEc,  nl  are  the  nominative  cafes  to 
?  fy/ipovat,  ^a;o7roty,Gv570i/1ai,  tyic^'/iaovlaty  all  along,   and  not  cri^/xola,  bodies; 

which  one  may  with  reafon  think  would  fomewhcrc  or  other  have  been 

*  2d  Anf.  -h  Ibid.  1  Ibid.  U  i  Cor.  xv. 
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cxprefTed,  if  all  this  had  been  faid  to  propofe  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
the  very  fame  bodies  Ihoukl  be  raifed.  1  he  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  the 
fpirit  of  God  obferves  all  through  the  New  Teftament,  where  it  is  faid, 
*  *  raife  the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  refurretSlion  of  the 
dead.'  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  +  urged  by  your  lordfhip 
for  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame  body,  run  thus,  navJs?  ol  h  ToTq  ^vniyyioii 

luTfiC^  o\  h%  Tx  (paDAa  '3-pa|ai/%;  tl;  clvu,<^ixayj  y.piaBu;.  Would  not  a  well- 
meaning  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here 
intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propofe  it  as  an  article  of 
faith,  necelTary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  fame  bodies 
of  the  dtad  fliould  be  raifed  ;  would  not,  I  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  our  Saviour  meant  f®,  the  words  Ihould  rather  have  been,  -crai/lis 
T«.  cTijfjLoPa,  a  iv  Tor;  ixvr.y.sioi:,  i.  e.  *  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,'  ra- 
ther than  *  all  who  are  in  the  graves;'  which  muil  denote  perfons, and  not 
precifely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  diftindion  between  the  dead 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fo  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this, 
I  Cor.  XV.  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe  words 
of  the  apoftle,  J  *  But  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  ?  And 
with  what  bodies  do  they  come  ?'  Which  words,  *  dead  '  and  '  they,'  if  fup- 
pofed  to  (land  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  queftion  will  run 
thus :  '  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raifed  ?  And  with  what  bodies  do  the 
dead  bodies  come  ?'  Which  feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  fenfe. 

This  therefore  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  expreily  to 
this  phrafe,  or  form  of  fpeaking  in  the  New  Teftament,  '  of  raifing,  quick- 
ening, rifing,  refurreftion.  Sec.  of  the  dead,'  where  the  refurreciion  of 
the  laft  day  is  fpoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in 
anfwer  to  this  queftion,  *  With  what  bodies  fliall  thofe  dead,  who  are 
.raifed,  come ?'  fo  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies:  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  chriftian,  who  reads  the  fcripture  with 
an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the 
refurreftion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  fhall  have  the  very  fame  bodies  or  no  ? 
Which  fort  of  inquiry  the  apoftle,  by  the  appellation  he  beftows  here  on 
him  that  makes  it,  feems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  Ihall  think 
himfelf  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  tlie 
dead  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  anfwer, 
find  the  determination  of  the  Apoftle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very 
fame  body;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body  fown,  is  not  that  body 
that  fhall  be ;  that  the  body  raifed  is  as  difrerent  from  that  which  was 
laid  down,  as  the  fiefh  of  man  is  from  the  ftefh  of  beafts,  fifties,  and  birds; 
or  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  are  different  one  from  another  ;  or  as  dif- 
ferent as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incor- 
ruptible, powerful,  fpirituaJ,  immortal  body  ;  and  laftly,-  as  different  as 
a  body  that  is  flefti  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flefti  and  blood  ; 
*  for  fiefii  and  blood  cannot,  fays  St.  Paul,  in  this  very  place,  ||  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  :'  unlefs,  I  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  ^t. 
Paul's  vv'ords,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver  this  as  an  article  of 

*  Matt.  xxii.  31.  Mark  xii.  26.  John  v.  2i.  A^ds  xxvi.  7.  Rom.  iv. 
17.  2  Cor.  i.  9.   I  TheiT.  iv.  14,  16. 
t  John  Y,  28,  29.  i  Ver.  ^^,  \\  V,  50. 
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faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  viz.  '  That  the  dead 
fhould  be  raifcd  with  the  very  fame  bodies  that  they  had  before  in  this 
life  ;'  which  article  propofed  in  thefe  or  the  like  plain  and  exprefs  words^ 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meancll  capacities,  nor  for  contcft 
in  the  mofl  perverfe  minds. 

Your  lordfhip  adds  in  the  next  words,  *  *  And  fo  it  hath  been 
always  underltood  by  the  chriftian  church,  viz.  That  the  rofur- 
redion  of  the  fame  botiy,  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe  of  the  fame 
body,  is  an  article  of  faith.'  Anfwer,  What  the  chriftian  church 
has  always  underftood,  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  thofe 
who  coming  fhort  of  your  lordfliip's  great  learning,  cannot  ga- 
ther their  articles  of  faith  from  the  uuderftanding  of  all  the  whole 
chriftian  church,  ever  fmce  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  (who  make  the 
far  greater  part  of  chriftians,  I  think  I  may  fay  nine  hundred  ninety  and 
nine  of  a  thoufand)  but  arc  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fcripture  ta 
find  them  there,  1  do  not  fee,  that  they  will  eafily  find  there  this  propofed 
as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there  fhall  be  a  refurreftion  of  the  fame  body; 
but  that  there  ftiall  be  a  refurreClion  of  the  dead,  without  explicitly 
determining.  That  they  {hall  be  raifed  with  bodies  rhade  up  wholly  of  the 
fame  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to.  their  fouls  in  their  former 
life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter  i  which  is 
that  which  your  lordfhip  means  by  the  fame  body. 

But  fuppofing  your  lordftiip  to  have  demonftrated  this  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  though  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  all  that 
your  lordfhip  has  faid  here,  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable  ;  What  is  afl 
this  to  me  ?  Yes,  fays  your  lordfliip  in  the  following  words,  f  *  My  ide^ 
of  perfor\al  identity  is  inconfiftent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body 
which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceflary  to  the  4o<^kine  of 
the  refurredion.  But  any  material  fubftance  united  to  the  fame  princir 
pie  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body.' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordfhip's  which  I  am  obliged  to  anfvver 
to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  fhould  firft  underftand  it,  before  I  anfwer  it  ?  Now 
here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  *  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  neceffary 
to  the  do(rkrine  of  the  refurredtion.*  But  to  help  myfelf  out  the  beft  I 
can,  with  a  guefs,  I  will  conjefture  (which,  in  disputing  with  learned 
men,  is  not  very  fat'e)  your  lordftiip's  meaning  is,  that  *  my  idea  of  per- 
fonal  identity  makes  it  not  neceffary,*  that  for  the  raifing  the  fame  perfon^ 
the  body  fhould  be  the  fame. 

Your  lordfhip's  next  word  is  *  but ;'  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply.  Rut 
what  ?  What  does  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  do  ?  For  fomething  of 
that  kind  the  adverfative  particle  *  bat'  fnould,  in  the  ordinary  conftruc- 
tion  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  maV.c  the  propofition  clear  and  intel- 
ligible :  but  here  is  no  fuch  thir;g.  *  But,'  is  one  of  your  lordfhip's  pri- 
vileged particles,  which  I  mull  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordfliip 
complain  of  me  again,  *  as  fo  fevere  a  critic,  that  for  the  leaft  ambiguity 
in  any  particle  fill  up  pages  in  my  anfwer,  to  make  my  book  look  con- 
flderable  for  the  bulk  of  it.'  But  fince  this  propofition  here,  *  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul, 
not  neceffary  to  the  dofkrine  of  the  refurre<^ion :  But  any  material  fub- 
ftance being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
fame  body,'  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  pf  perfonal  identity  inconfiftent, 

♦  ad  Apf,  +  Ibid, 
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with  the  article  of  the  fefurreclion  ;  1  niuft  make  it  out  in  fome  dire*^: 
ienfe  or  other,  that  1  may  fee  whether  It  be  both  true  and  conclufive.  t 
therefore  venture  to  read  it'thus  :  '  My  idea  of  perfonal  identity  makes  the 
fame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary  at  the 
refurredion ;  but  allows,  that  any  material  fubftance  being  united  to  the 
fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body.  £rgo,  my  idea 
of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredHon  of 
the  fame  body.' 

If  this  be  yourlordfhip's  fenfc  in  this  paflage,  as  I  here  have  guefled  it 
to  be,  or  elfe  I  know  not  what  it  is,  I  anfwerj 

1.  That  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  does  not  allov/,  that  any  ma- 
terial fubftance,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs, 
makes  the  fame  body.  1  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred;  and  your  loidfhip  v/ould  have  done  mc 
a  favour  to  have  {t^t  down  the  words  where  I  fay  fo,  or  thofe  from  which 
you  infer  fo,  and  Ihowed  how  ic  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

2.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  confequence  from  my  idta  of  perfonal 
identity,  that  *  any  material  fubllance,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle 
of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body,*  this  would  not  prove  that  my 
idea  of  perfonal  identity  was  inconfiilent  with  this  proportion,  *  that  the 
fame  body  Ihail  be  raifed  ;■"  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  it :  fmcc,  if  I 
affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  confe- 
quence of  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  *  any  material  fubftance,  being 
united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body ;'  it 
follows,  that  if  the  fame  perfon  be  raifed,  the  fame  body  mult  be  railed  ; 
and  {o  {  have  herein  not  only  faid  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  fame  body,  but  have  faid  more  for  it  than  your  lordlhij*. 
For  there  can  be  nothing  plaim^r,  than  that  in  the  fcripture  it  is  revealed, 
that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  appear  before  the  judgment-feat 
of  Chrift,  to  aufv.'cr  for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  there- 
fore whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs 
makes  the  fame  body,  it  is  demonftration,  that  if  the  fame  perfons  are 
raifed,  they  have  the  fam.e  bodies. 

How  then  your  lordlhlp  makes  this  an  Inconliftency  with  the  refur- 
tedlon,  is  beyond  my  conception.  *  Yes,*  fays  your  lordlhip,  *  *  it  is  in- 
confiftent wirh  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  to 
the  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary.' 

3.  I  anfwer,  therefore.  Thirdly,  That  this  is  the  firft  time  I  ever 
learnt,  that  '  nor  neceffary'  was  the  fame  with  *  inconfiftent.'  I  fay,  that  a 
body  made  up  of  the  fame  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  neceffary  to 
the  making  of  the  fame  perfon ;  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that 
to  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  perfon,  the  fame  numerical  particles  of 
matter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordfliip  infer  from  hence  ? 
To  wit,  this  :  Therefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  fame  particles  of 
matter  are  Hot  neceffary  to  the  making  of  the  fame  perfon,  cannot  be» 
lieve,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed  with  bodies  made  of  the  verjr 
fame  particles  of  matter,  if  God  fhould  reveal,  that  it  fhall  be  fo, 
viz.,  That  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  bodies  they  had 
before.  Which  is  ail  one  as  to  fay,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of 
laras  horns  was  not  neceffary  in  itfelf  to  the  falling  dolvn  of  the  walls  of 
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Jericho,  could  not  believe,  that  they  fhould  fall  upon  the  blowing  of  rams 
horns,  when  God  had  declared  it  fhoiild  be  fo. 

Your  lordfhip  fays,  *  my  idea  of  perfor.al  identity  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  article  of  the  re(^rreftion  :'  the  rcafon  you  ground  it  on,  is  this, 
becaufe  it  makes  not  the  fame  body  necclfary  to  the  making  the  fame  per- 
fon.  Let  us  grant  your  lordihip's  confequencc  to  be  good,  what  will 
follow  from  it  ?  No  lefs  than  this,  that  your  Iordfliip*s  notion  (for  I  dare 
not  fay  your  lordfliip  has  any  fo  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  perfonal 
identity,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredion.  The  de- 
monftration  of  it  is  thus;  your  lordfliip  fays,  *  *  It  is  not  necelfary  that 
the  body,  to  be  raifed  at  the  lail:  day,  fliould  confift  of  the  fame  particles 
of  m.atter  which  were  united  at  tlie  point  of  death ;  for  there  mull  be  a 
great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into 
a  confumption  :  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles  which  the  fmner  had  at 
the  very  time  of  commiflion  of  his  fins ;  for  tlxm  a  long  fmner  muft  have 
a  vaft  body,  confidering  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpira- 
tion.*  And  again,  here  your  lordfliip  fays,  +  *  You  allow  the  notion  of 
perfonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  feveral  changes  of  mat- 
ter.' From  vv'hich  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordfhip  fuppofes  a  per- 
fon  in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  preferved  the  fame  in  a  body  not 
confifting  of  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter;  and  hence  it  de- 
monftratively  follows.  That  let  your  lordihip's  notion  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity be  what  it  will,  it  makes  *  the  fame  body  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the 
fame  perfon ;'  and  therefore  it  is  by  your  lordihip's  rule  inconfiftent  with 
the  article  of  the  refurrection.  When  your  lordfliip  Ihall  think  fit  to 
clear  your  own  notion  of  perfonal  identity  from  this  inconfiftency  with 
the  article  of  the  refurrcction,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  perfonal 
identity  will  be  thereby  clejired  too.  Till  then,  all  inconfiftency  with 
that  article,  which  your  lordfliip  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  unavoid- 
ably fall  upon  your  lordfhip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  -fay,  my  lord,  that  what- 
foever  is  not  necelfary,  does  not  thereby  becom.e  inconfiftent.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  the  fame  perfon,  that  his  body  (hould  always  confift  of  the 
fame  numerical  particles ;  this  is  demonftration,  becaufe  the  particles  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fame  perfons  in  this  life  change  every  moment,  and 
your  lordfhip  cannot^  deny  it;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconfiftent 
with  God's  preferving,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  fame  perfons,  bodies  con- 
fifting of  the  fame  numerical  particles  always  (rom  the  refurreftion  to 
eternity.  And  (o  likewife  though  1  fay  any  thing  that  fuppofes  it  not 
neceffary,  that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally  united  to 
the  foul  in  this  life,  fhould  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  refurre<5tion,  and  con- 
ilitute  the  body  it  fhall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  this,  that 
God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  every  one  a  body  confifting  only  of  fuch 
particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  foul.  And  thus,  I  think,  I 
have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  inconfiftcHcy  which  your  lordfliip' 
charges  on  it,  and  would  pcrfuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of  the 
refurredion  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  1  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down  tlie  remainder  of  what  your 
lordfhip  fays  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  fee  not  the  coherence  nor  ten- 
dency of  it,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  againft  me;  yet  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  lordfliip  has  thought  fit  to  entertain 

*  2d  AnC  •  f  Ibid. 
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your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reafon  to  fufpefl, 
that  I  have  pafled  by  any  word  of  your  lordlhip's,  (on  this  now  firit  in- 
troduced fubjed)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordfhip  had  proved  what 
you  had  promifed  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining  words  are  thefe; 
*  *  The  difputc  is  not  how  far  perlbnal  identity  in  itfelf  may  conliftin  the 
very  fame  material  fabftance ;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  feveral  changes  of  matter ;  but 
whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  foul  and 
body,  and  the  life,  which  is  confequent  upon  it;  and  therefore  in  the 
refurredion,  the  fame  material  fubilance  muft  be  re-united,  or  clfe  it 
cannot  be  called  a  refurredion,  but  a  renovation,  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new 
iife,  but  not  a  raifmg  the  body  from  the  dead.*  I  confefs,  1  do  not  iitc 
how  what  is  here  ufnered  in  by  the  words  *  and  therefore,'  is  a  confequence 
from  the  preceding  words ;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  1  think 
it  will  not  be  much  queftioned,  that  if  the  fame  man  rife  who  was  dead, 
it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead;  which  is  the 
language  of  the  fcripture. 

I  muil  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurref^ion,  without  returning 
my  thanks  to  your  lordlhip  for  making  me  -j-  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my 
EfTay.  When  i  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had  mentioned,  in  exprefs 
terms,  *  the  refurredion  of  the  body.'  But  upon  the  occafion  your  lord- 
ftiip  has  given  me  in  your  laH  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  refurredtion,  and  fliidino-  no 
fuch  exprefs  words  in  the  fcripture,  as  that  «  the  body  fliall  rife  or  be 
raifed,  or  the  refurredion  of  the  body ;'  1  ihall  in  the  next  edition  of  it, 
change  thefe  v^ords  of  my  book,  t  *  The  dead  bodies  of  men  (hail  rife,* 
into  thefe  of  the  fcripture,  *  the  dead  Ihall  rife/  Not  that  I  queftion,  that 
the  dead  fliali  Ix:  raifed  with  bodies  ;'but  in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think 
it  not  only  fafeft,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revela- 
tion, to  keep  clofe  to  the  words  of  the  fcripture,  unlefs  he  will  affumc  to 
himfelf  the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  hirnfelf  wifer  than  the 
Holy  Spirit  himfelf.  If  I  had  fpoke  of  the  refurredion  in  precifely  fcrip- 
ture terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  lordihip  the  occafion  of  makin'y' 
}j  here  fuch  a  verbal  refledion  on  my  words :  *  What !  not  if  there  be  an 
idea  of  identity  as  to  the  body :' 

*  2d  Anf.  -i-  Ibid.  X  EfTay,  B.  4.  C.  18.  $.7, 
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§.  I .  T>  E  S I D  E  S  the  before^mentioned    p       ^ional. 
JL^  occalions   01    time,  place,  and 
caufality,  of  comparing^  or  referring  things  one  to  ano- 
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ther,  there  are,  as   I  have   faid,  infinii:c  others,  fome 
whereof  I  Ihall  mention. 

Firll,  The  firfl:  I  fhall  name  is  fome  one  fimplc  idea  ; 
which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  alfords  an 
occalion  of  comparing  the  rubjev;:l:s  wherein  it  is  to 
one  another,  in  rcfpedl  of  that  limple  idea,  v.  g.  -whiter, 
fweeter,  equal,  more,  &:c.  Thcfe  relations^depending 
on  the  equality  and  excefs  of  the  fame  iirnple  idea,  in 
feveral  fubjecls,  may  be  called,  if  one  Vvill,  propor- 
tional ;  and  that  thefe  are  only  converfant  about  thofe 
iimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  reflcdtion,  is  fo 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 
j^^^^j.^!  §.2.  Secondly,  Another  occaiion  of  com- 

paring things  together,  or  coniidering  one 
thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that  conlideration  fome  other 
thing,  is  the  circumftances  of  their  origin  or  begin- 
ning;  which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lading  as  the  fub- 
jecls to  which  they  belong;  v.  g.  father  and  fon,  bro- 
thers, coufm-germans,  <^c.  which  have  their  relations 
by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in 
feveral  degrees  :  countrymeq,  i.  c.  thofe  who  Avere  born 
in  the  fame  country,  or  trad:  of  ground ;  and  thefe  I 
call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  obferve,  that 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  ufe 
of  common  life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  relation  is 
the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the 
feveral  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men  :  but  yet 
it  is  feldom  faid,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  fuch 
a  calf;  or  that  two  pigeons  are  coufin-germans.  It  is 
very  convenient,,  that  by  diftinct  names  thefe  relations 
Ihould  be  obferved,  and  marked  out  in  mankind  ;  there 
being  occafion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communica- 
tions one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice 
of  men  under  thefe  relations :  from  whence  alfo  arife 
the  obligations  of  feveral  duties  amongfi:  men.  Whereas 
in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  caufe  to  mind 
thefe  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them 
diftinct  and  peculiar  names.  This,  by  the  way,  may 
give  us  fome  light  into  the  different  f^atc  and  growth 

of 
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of  languages  ;  which,  being  fuited  only  to  the  conve- 
nience of  communication^  are  proportioned  to  the  no- 
tions men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  fami- 
liar amonglt  them  ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent 
of  things,  nor  to  the  various  refpec^s  might  be  found 
among  them,  nor  the  dliTerent  abflradl  confiderations 
might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no 
philofophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  fhouid  have 
framed  no  names  for  thofe  things  they  found  no  occa- 
lion  to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine, why,  as  in  fome  countries,  they  may  have  not  {o 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horfe ;  and  in  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes,  than 
of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names 
for  particular  horfes,  but  alfo  of  their  feveral  relations 
of  kindred  one  to  another. 

§.  3.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  founda-  j^ft^utg^j^ 
tion  of  confidering  things,  with  reference 
to  One  another,  is  fome  acl  whereby  any  one  com.es 
by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  fome- 
thing.  Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand an  army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  col- 
lecbion  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  fort  depend- 
ing upon  men's  wills,  or  agreement  in  fociety,  I  call 
inftituted,  or  voluntary  ;  and  may  be  diftinguifaed  from 
the  natural,  in  that  they  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them, 
fome  way  or  other  alterable,  and  feparabie  from  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  have  fometimes  belonged,  though 
neither  of  the  fubilances,  fo  related,  be  deftroyed.  Now, 
though  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  red,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  tvv^o  things  one  to  the 
other ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants 
a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  ufually 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked  :  v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  eafily  allov/ed 
to  be  relations,  but  a  conftable  or  diclator  are  not  fo 
readily,  at  firft  hearing,  coniidered  a^  fuch ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  for  thofe  who  are  under  the 
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command  of  a  dicT:ator,  or  conllablc,  cxprciTlng  a  re- 
lation to  cither  of  them  ;  though  it  he  certain,  that 
either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power  over  fome  others; 
and  fo  is  fo  far  rehited  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is 
to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 
-Kj    .'I  §•  4-   Fourthly,   There  is  another  fort   of 

relation,  which  is  the  conformity,  or  difa- 
greemcnt,  men's   voluntary   actions  have  to  a   rule  to 
which  they  are  referred,   and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of;  which,    I   think,  may  be  called  moral  relation,  as 
being  that  which  denominates   our  moral  actions,  and 
deferves  well  to  be  examined  ;  there  being  no  part  of 
knowledge   wherein  wc  lliould  be  more  careful  to  get 
determined  ideas,  and  avoid,   as  much  as  may  be,   ob- 
fcurity   and    confufion.      Human    actions,    when    with 
their  various  ends,  objecis,  manners,  and  circumftances, 
they  are  framed  into  diftincl  complex  ideas,  arc,  as  has 
beenfhown,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof 
have   names  annexed  to  them.     Thus,  fuppoling  gra- 
titude  to   be   a   readincfs   to   acknowledge  and  return 
kindnefs   received,   polygamy  to   be  the   having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once  ;  when  wc  frame  thefe  notions 
thus  in  our  minds,   we  have  there  fo  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes.     But  this   is  not  all  that  con- 
cerns our  actions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
r^ideas  of  then^i,  and  to  know  w  hat  names  belong  to  fuch 
and  fuch  combinations  of  ideas.     We  have  a  farther 
and  greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know^  whether 
fuch  aClion.s  fo  made  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

<$.  <.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  fhow^n, 

are  nothing  but  pleafure  or  pain,  or  that 
which  occalions  or  procures  pleafure  or  pain  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  conformity  or 
difagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  fome  law, 
whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law -maker  ;  which  good  and  evil,  plea- 
fure or  pain,  attending  our  obfervance,  or  breach  of 
the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we 
call  reward  and  punifhmcnt. 

§.  6. 
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§.  6.  Of  thefc  moral  rules  or  laws,  to  -^/[q^^x  ^^^^^^ 
which  men  generally  refer,  and  by  which 
they  judge  of  the  redtitude  or  pravity  of  their  adlions, 
there  feem  to  me  to  be  three  forts,  with  their  three 
different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punilhments. 
For  lince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  fuppofc  a  rule 
fet  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
fome  enforcenient  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his 
will,  we  mull,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  law,  fuppofe 
alfo  fome  reward  or  punilhment  annexed  to  that  law. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  fet  a 
rule  to  the  adlions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  reward  the  compliance  w  ith,  and  punifli  de- 
viation from  his  rule,  by  fome  good  and  evil,  that  is 
not  the  natural  product  and  confequence  of  the  adlion 
itfelf.  For  that  being  a  naturn.1  convenience,  or  incon^ 
venience,  would  operate  of  itfelf  without  a  law.  This, 
if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  pro- 
perly fo  called. 

§.  7.  The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  ^^^^^ 
their  adlions  to,  to  judge  of  their  recli- 
tude  or  obliquity,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three,  i. 
The  divine  law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of 
opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  m.ay  fo  call  it.  By  the  re- 
lation they  bear  to  the  hrfl  of  thefe,  men  judge  whe- 
ther their  actions  are  fms  or  duties ;  by  the  fecond, 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third, 
whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

§,  8.   Firft,   the   divine  law,    whereby    I     0^^,^.^^ jg,^^ 
mean  that  law  which  God  has  fet  to  the     the  mcarurc 
adlions   of  men,    whether  promulgated    to     of  fm  and 
them  by  the  light,  of  nature,  or  the  voice     ""^>'* 
of  revelation.     That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men 
fliould  govern  themfelves,  I  think  there  is  no-body  fo 
brutiih  as  to  deny.     He  has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  are  his 
creatures  :  he  has   g;oodnefs   and  wifdom  to  direcl  our 
actions  to  that  which  is   beft ;   and   he   has  power  to 
enforce   it   by    rewards    and    punifliments,  of  iafinite 
weight  and  duration,  in  another  life  ;  for  no-body  can 
take  us  out  of  his  hands.     This  is  the  only  true  touch- 
Hone  of  moral  redlitude  ;  and  by  comparing  them  to 
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this  law  it  is,  that  men  juctgc  of  the  mofl  confiderablc 
r!iOial  oood  or  evil  of  their  actions:  that  is,  whether 
as  duties  or  lin;i,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happi- 
ncfs  or  mifcry  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Civil iaw,the  ^-  9-  Sccondlv,  the  civil  law,  the  rule 
nieafure  of  ^^"^  by  the  con^monwealth  to  the  adfions  of 
crimes  and  thofe  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to 
innocence.  which  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  no-body 
overlooks,  the  rewards  and  puniflmients  that  enforce  it 
being  ready  at  hand,  and  fuitable  to  the  power  that 
makes  it ;  v/hich  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  proted  the  lives,  liberties,  and  polfeillons 
of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its  law  ;  and  has  power 
to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  dif- 
obeys  :  which  is  the  punifhment  of  offences  committed 
againft  x}l(\s,  law. 

Philofophical  §•  ^^;  Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or 
law  the  mea-  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names 
fure  of  virtue  pretended  and  fuppofed  every-where  to 
and  vice.  ifand  for  actions  in  their  own  nature  right 

and  v\Tortg ;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  fo  applied,  they 
^o  far  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-men- 
tioned. But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  vifiblc, 
that  thefe  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  in- 
ftances  of  their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations 
'and  focicties  of  men  in  the  world,  are  conftantly  at- 
tributed only  ,to  fuch  adtions  as  in  each  country  and 
focicLy  are  in  reputation  or  difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  flrange,  that  men  every-where  fliould  give  the 
name  of  virtue  to  thofe  adiions,  which  amongll  them 
are  judged  praife- worthy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blarr*cable  :  fmce  otherwife  they  would  con- 
demn themfelves,  if  they  fhould  think  any  thing  right, 
to  w  hich  they  allowed  not  commendation ;  any  thing 
WTO  rig,  which  they  let  pafs  without  blame.  Thus  the 
mcafure  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  efteemed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  diflike,  praife  or 
blame,  which  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  confent  eftabliHies 
itfclf  in  the  feveral  focieties,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men 
m  x.)\^  world  j  whereby  feveral  adions  come  to  find 

credit 
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credit  or  difgrace  amongfl:  them,  according  to  the 
j  udgment,  maxims,  or  fafhion  of  that  place.  For  though 
m^n.  uniting  into  politic  focictics  have  rcfigned  up  to 
the  public  the  difpofing  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizens  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs  ;  yet  they  retain 
fiill  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or 
difapproving  of  the  adions  of  thofe  whom  they  live 
amongfl,  and  converfe  with  :  and  by  this  approbation 
and  diflikc  they  eilablifli  amongfl  themftlvcs  what  they 
will  call  virtue  and  vice. 

§.  II.  That  this  is  the  common  meafure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  v.ill  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders,  that 
though  that  palles  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  js 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  leafl  not  vice  in  another ;  yet, 
every-where,  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and  blame  go 
together.  Virtue  is  every-v>  here  that  which  is  thought 
praife-worthy  ;  and  nothing  ^Kq  but  that  which  has 
the  allowance  of  public  eileem  is  called  virtue  *.  Vir- 
tue 


*  Our  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how- 
apt  men  have  been  to  miilake  him,  added  what  here  follows :  Of  this  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of  man  has 
given  me  a  late  inftance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
exprefTions,  and  the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think, 
that  he  would  have  ciofed  his  preface  with  an  infmuation,  as  if  in  what 
I  had  faid,  book  ii.  chap.  28,  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer 
their  adions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  unl^s 
he  had  miftaken  my  meaning  :  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
but  given  himifelf  the  trouble  to  confider  what  the  argument  was  I  was 
then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  defign  ®f  that  chapter,  plainly 
enough  fet  down  in  the  fourth  fedioUj  and  thofe  following.  For  I  was 
there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  fhowing  the  original  and  nature 
of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  m.en  make  ufe  of  in  moral 
relations,  whether  thofe  rules  v.  ere  true  or  falfe  ;  and,  purfuant  thereunto, 
I  'tell  what  has  every-where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language 
of  that  place"  anfwers  to  virtue  and  vice  in  ours  ;  which  alters  not  the 
nature  of  things,  though  men  do  generally  judge  of,  and  denominate 
their  adions  according  to  the  eileem  and  falhion  of  the  place,  or  fed: 
they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  refleift  on  what  I  had  faid,  b.  i.  c.  3. 
§.  18.  and  in  this  prefent  chapter,  §.13,  14,  15,  and  20.  he  would  have 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  what  1  call  vid-tue  and  vice :  and  if  he  had  obfervcd,  that, 
in  the  place  he  quote?,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fi\d  what  others  call 
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tue  and  praifc  arc  fo  united,  that  they  arc  called  often  by 
the  fame  name.  '*  Sunt  lua  prctmia  laudi/'  fays  Virgil ; 
and  fo  Cicero,  *^  nihil  habet  natura  prx^flantius,  quam 
'*  honeflateni,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam 
*^  dccus ;'  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  fame 
thing,  Tufc.  lib.  ii.  This  is  the  language  of  the  hea- 
then  philofophcrs,  who  well  underilood  wherein  their 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confilted,  and  though  per- 
haps by  the  dilferent  temper,  education,  falhion,  max- 
ims. 


rirtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  excep- 
tion. For,  I  think,  1  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  that  one  of  the  rules 
made  ufe  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  m-afure  of  a  moral  relation, 
is  that  efteem  and  reputation  which  feveral  forts  of  aftions  find  varioully 
in  the  federal  focieties  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  called 
virtues  or  vices :  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places 
in  his  old  Knglifh  didionary,  I  dare  fay  it  no-where  tells  him  (if  I 
fhould  appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  aftion  is  not  in  credit,  called  and 
counted  a  \irtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  difrcpute,  paiTes  for  and 
tiixier  the  name  of  vice  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  beftow 
the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all 
I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the 
making  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice,  but  the  good  man  does  well,  and 
as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  points,  and  to  take  the 
alarm,  even  at  expreflions,  which  ftanding  alone  by  themfelves  might 
found  ill,  and  be  fufpec'^.d. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  fundion,  that  I  forgive  his  citing, 
as  he  does,  thcfe  words  o^  mine,  in  §.  11.  of  this  chapter  :  *  The  exhor- 
tations of  ir.lp'r(d  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute: 
**  Wharfoever  rhiiigs  are  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
"  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,"  ^i:c.  Phi!,  iv.  8.'  with- 
out taking  notice  of  thofe  immediately  preceding,  which  introduce  them, 
and  run  thus:  *  whereby  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  bonn- 
daries  of  the  law  of  nati:'"?,  whicn  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and 
vie  ,  were  pretty  well  preforved  ;  fo  that  even  the  exhortations  of  in- 
fpr-id  tfachtrs,  &c.'  by  which  words,  and  the  refi  of  that  fedion,  it  is 
plai'i  that  I  brought  that  palTage  of  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  gene- 
ral meafure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  was 
thf  rcputition  and  fafhion  of  each  particulr  fociety  within  itfelf ;  but  to 
fho/.",  that  ti.ough  it  v/ere  fo,  yet,  for  reafons  I  there  give,  nien,  in 
that  way  of  dtiicminating  their  adions,  did  not  for  the  moli  part  much 
"var/  from  the  law  of  nature  :  which  is  that  Ihmding  and  unalterable  rule, 
by  which  they  ought  to  jud^.e  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of 
their  adior.t,  :'.nd  accordingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vices.  Had 
Mr.  Lowdu  ccnfidered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  purpofe 
to  have  quoud  that  paffage  in  a  fenfe  1  ufed  it  not;  and  would,  I  ima- 
gine, have  fparcd  the  explication  he  fubjoins  to  ir,  as  not  very  n'eveffary. 
But  1  hope  this  fecond  edition  will  give  him  fatisfadion  in  the  point,  and 
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ims,  or  intcrcfcs  of  different  forts  of  meiij  it  fell  out 
that  ^vhat  was  thought  praife- worthy  in  one  place, 
efcaped  not  cenfure  in  another;  and  fo  in  different  fo- 
cieties,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed  ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  moft  part  kept  the  fame  every-where. 
For  fincc  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encou- 
rage with  efteem  and  reputation  that  wherein  every  one 


that  this  matter  is  now  fo  expreiTed,  as  to  fhow  him  there  was  no  caufe  of 
fc  tuple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  apprehenfions  he  has 
exprefled  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  Hud 
about  virtue  and  vice;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in  what 
he  fays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  infcription  and 
innate  notions.  I  fjiall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims,  p.  52.  to 
ftate  the  queftion  as  he  pleafes,  efpecially  when  he  ftates  it  fo,  as  to 
leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid  :  for,  according  to  him, 
innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence 
of  feveral  other  circumltances,  in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them ;  all 
that  he  fays  for  innate,  imprinted,  imprelfed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas 
he  fays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this  :  that  there  are  certain 
proportions,  which  though  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a 
man  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  aififtance  from  the  outward  fenfes, 
and  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  cer- 
tainly to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  alHrmed 
in  my  firft  book.  For  I  fuppofe  by  the  foul's  exerting  them,  he  means 
its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  elfe  the  foul's  exerting  of  notions  will 
be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expreifion ;  and  I  think  at  beft  is  a  very 
unfit  one  in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  infmuation,  as 
if  thefe  notion*?  were  in  the  mind  before  the  foul  exerts  them,  i.  e.  before 
they  are  known  :  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  there  is  nothing 
of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concur- 
rence of  thofe  circumftances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  ^2.  I  find  him  exprefs  it  thus;  *  thefe  natural  notions  are  not  fo 
imprinted  upon  the  foul,  as  that  they  ivatu rally  and  neceflarily  exert  them- 
felves  (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  ailiitance  from  tiie  out- 
ward fenfes,  or  without  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation.'  Here 
he  fays  they  exert  themfelves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  foal  exerts  them.  When 
he  has  explained  to  himfelf  or  others  what  he  menns  by  the  foul's  exerting 
innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves,  and  what  that  previous  Cul- 
tivation and  circumitances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  are;  he  will, 
I  fuppofe,  find  there  is  fo  little  of  controverfy  between  him  and  me  in 
the  point,  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a 
more  ^  ulgar  ftyle  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reafon  to  think  he  brought  in 
my  name  upon  this  occafion  onlv  out  of  the  pleafure  he  has  to  fpeak 
civilly  of  me  ;  which  I  muft  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  wher- 
ever he  mentions  me,  not  without  conferring  on  me,  as  fome  others  have 
done,  a  title  I  have  no  right  to, 
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finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  difcountenancc 
the  conti-ary  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  efteem  and  difcredit, 
virtue  and  vi(!c,  ihould  in  a  great  meafure  every-wherc 
correfpond  M'ith  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  eftablifhed  :  there 
being  nothing  that  fo  directly  and  vifibly  fecures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  worlds 
as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  fet  them ;  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  mifchiefs  and  confulion,  as  the  neglect 
of  them..  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
{tn^t  and  reafon,  and  their  own  interefb,  which  they 
are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mifiake 
in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  lide 
that  really  deferved  it  not.  Nay,  even  thofe  men  whofe 
pradice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  approba-. 
tion  right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  leaft  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
felves  were  guilty  of:  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
■u'hich  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations 
of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute  :  "  Whatfoever  is  lovely,  whatfoever  is  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praife,"  &c,  Phil.  iv.  8.  ' 

Its  enforce-  §'   ^^'  ^^  ^^Y  ^^"^^  ^d\l  imagine  that  I 

iTicnts  com-  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when 

mendation  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  vir- 

anddifcredit.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  be  nothing  elfe  but   the 

confent  of  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough 
to  makt  a  law  :  efpecially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  ne- 
cefTary  and  eifential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it  :  I 
think  I  may  fay,  that  he  v/ho  imagines  commendation 
and  difgrace  not  to  be  fl:rong  motives  to  men,  to  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  i'eems  little  fliilied  in 
the  nature  or  hjflory  of  mankind  :  the  greatefi:  part 
whereof  he  fliall  find  to  govern  themfelves  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  by  this  law  of  fafnion  ;  and  fo  they  do  that 
which  keeps  them  in  reputation  with  their  company, 
little  regard  the  laws  of  God,   or  the  magiftrate.     The 
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penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,   fome, 
nay,   perhaps  mofl  men,  feldom    ferioufly  rcHecl  on ; 
and   amongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  whilll:  they  break 
the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and 
making  their  peace  for  fuch  breaches.     And  as  to  the 
punifl-iments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  frequently  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
punity.    But  no  man  efcapcs  the  punifhmxnt  of  their 
•cenfure  and  difiike,   who  offends  againft    the   failiion 
and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  re- 
commend himfelf  to.     Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thou- 
fand,  who  is    ftiif  and   infenfible  enough  to  bear  up 
under   the  conitant  difiike  and    condemnation  of  his 
own  club.     He  mufl  be  of  a  firangc  and  unufual  con- 
ilitution,  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in  conftant 
difgrace  and  difrepute  with  his  own  particular  fociety. 
Solitude  many  men  have  fought,  and  been   reconciled 
to :  but   no-body,  that  has  the  leaft  thought  or  {cnfc 
of  a  man  about  him,  can   live  in   fociety    under   the 
conftant  difiike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars,  and 
thofe  he  converfes  with.     This  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  fiiiTerance  :  and  he  mufb  be  made  up  of  irre- 
concileable  contradictions,    who   can  take  pleafure  in 
com.pany,  and  yet  be  infenfible  of  contempt  and  dif- 
grace from  his  companions. 

§.    13.  Thefe  three  then,  firft,  the  law  of    Thefe  three 
God  ;    fecondly    the  law  of  politic   focie-     laws  the  rules 
ties  ;  thirdly,  the  law  of  faflnon,  or  private     ^^  ^a^^^\ 
cenfure  ;  are  thofe  to  which  men  variouOy     fyn 
compare  their  actions  :  and  it  is  by  their 
conformity  to  one  of  thefe  laws  that   they  take  their 
meafures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  redi- 
tude,  and  denominate  their  adlions  good  or  bad. 

§.    14.  Whether  the  ifule,  to  which,  as  to     Morality  1$ 
a  touchftone,  wc  bring  our  voluntary   ac-     the  relation 
tions,  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their     ofa^'tionsto 
goodnefs,  and  accordingly  to  name  them  ;     ^  ^  ^  ru  es. 
which  is,   as  it    were,  the  mark  of  the   value  we  fet 
«pon  them  :    whether,  I  fay,   we  take  that  rule  from 
the    fafhion    of   the    country,    or   the    will  of  a  law- 
anaker,  the  mind  is  ealily  able  to  obferve  the  relation 
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a.ny  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action 
agrees  or  difagrees  with  the  rule ;  and  fo  hath  a  notion 
of  moral  goodnefs  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity 
or  not  conformity  of  any  a6lion  to  that  rule :  and  there- 
fore is  often  called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  no- 
thing but  a  collection  of  feveral  limple  ideas,  the  con- 
formity thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  the  action,  that 
the  fimple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correfpond  to 
thofe  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  we  lee  how 
moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  termi- 
nated in  thefe  fmiple  ideas  wc  have  received  from  fcn- 
fation  or  refledtion.  For  example,  let  us  conlider  the 
complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  murder  ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examined  all  the  particu- 
lars, we  fliall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  collection  of 
limple  ideas  derived' from  reflection  or  fenfation,  viz. 
iirft,  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind.s  M^e  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  confidering,  pur- 
poling  before-hand,  malice,  or  wilhing  ill  to  another  ; 
and  alfo  of  life,  or  perception,  and  felf-motion.  Se- 
condly, from  fenfation  wc  have  the  colledtion  of  thofe 
limple  feniible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  fome  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  percep- 
tion and  motion  in  the  man ;  all  which  limple  ideas  are 
com.prehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  fimple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  difagrec 
with  the  efleem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in, 
and  to  be  held  by  molt  men  there  worthy  praife  or 
blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious  :  if  I  have 
the  will  of  a  fupreme  invifible  law-giver  for  my  rule; 
then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  action  commanded  or  forbid- 
den by  God,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  lin  or  duty  :  and 
if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the 
legiHative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whencefoever  we 
take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  what  llandard 
foever  we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  confiil  only  and  are  made  up  of  colledions 
of>fimple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  frorei  fenfe 
or  refiedion,  and  their  rectitude  or   obliquity  confilts 
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in  the  agreement  "or  difagreemcnt  with  thofe  patterns 
prefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§.  1 5.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  adions,  we  mufl 
take  notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  coniideration. 
Firft,  as  they  are  in  themfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch 
a  colledion  of  fimple  ideas.  Thus  drunkennefs,  or 
lying,  fignify  fuch  or  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes  :  and  in  this  fenfe  they  are 
as  much  poiitive  abfolute  ideas,  as  the  drinkino-  of  a 
horfe,  or  fpeaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  actions 
are  conlidercd  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ;  and  in  tl^iis 
refped  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to, 
or  difagreemcnt  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  to  be 
regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad  :  and  fo,  as  far  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challengin"-  and 
fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofitive  mode, 
or  particular  fort  of  adion,  by  particular  ideas,  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling :  which, 
when  confidered  in  relation  to  the  law  of  "God,  will 
deferve  the  name  fin ;  to  the  law  of  fafliion,  in  fome 
countries,  valour  and  virtue  ;  and  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  fome  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  poiitive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  (lands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  difiinclion 
may  as  ealily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubftances,  ^^  here 
one  name,  v.  g.  man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  thing;  ano- 
ther, V.  g.  father,  to  fignify  the  relation. 

§.  16.  But  becaufe  very  frequently  the  The  denomi- 
poiitive  idea  of  the  adion,  and  its  moral  nations  of 
i-elation,  are  comprehended  together  under  ^^ions  often 
one  name,  and  the  fame  word  made  ufe  of  "^^^^^^  ^^' 
to  exprefs  both  the  mode  or  adlion,  and  its  moral  rec- 
titude or  obliquity ;  therefore  the  relation  itfelf  is  left 
taken  notice  of,  and  there  is  often  no  diffinclion  made 
-between  the  pofitive  idea  of  the  achon,  and  the  refe- 
rence it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confuiion  of  thefe 
two  diftind:  coniiderations  under  one  term,  thofe  who 
yield  too  eafily  to  the  impreilions  of  founds,  and  are 
forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  milled  in 
their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus  the  taking  from  ano- 
ther 
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ther  what  is  his,  without  his  kno^vledge  or  allowance, 
is  properly  called  ftealing ;  but  that  name  being  com- 
monly underftood  to  fignify  alio  the  moral  pravity  of 
the  aclion,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law, 
men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  fteal- 
ing  as  an  ill  action,  difagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right. 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword  from  a  mad- 
man, to  prevent  his  doing  mifchief,  though  it  be  pro- 
perly denominated  ftealing,  as  the  name  of  fuch  a 
mixed  mode  ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  conhdered  in  its  relation  to  that  fupreme  rule,  it  is 
no  Im  or  tranfgreffion,  though  the  name  flealing  ordi- 
narily carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 
Relations  in-  ^'  ^*7*  ^^^^  ^^"^  much  for  the  relation  of 
numerable*  human  a6lions  to  a  law^  which  therefore  I 
call  moral  relation. 
It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  forts  of  re-* 
lations  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  I  fhould 
here  mention  them  all.  It  fuffices  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  fhow  by  thefe,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of 
this  compreheniiveconlideration,  called  relation  :  which 
is  fo  various,  and  the  occalions  of  it  fo  many  (as 
many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  ano- 
ther) that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or 
under  jufl:  heads.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  1  think, 
are  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  may 
ferve  to  let  us  fee  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of 
relations,  and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I 
quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  faid^  give  me 
leave  to  obfervc  ; 

All  relations  §•  I  8-  Firfl,  That  it  is  evident,  that  all 
terminate  in  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
ample  ideas,  founded  on  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  got 
from  fenfation  or  reflecfHon  :  fo  that  all  that  we  have  in 
our  thoughts  ourfelves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or  have 
any  meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  we  ufe 
words  ftanding  for  relations,  is  nothing  but  fome  fimple 
ideas,  or  coIleOiions  of  inriple  ideas,  compared  one  with 
another.  This  is  fo  manifelf  in  that  fort  called  pro- 
portional, that  nothing  can  be  more  :  for  when  a  maa 
ikj'i-^  honey  is  fweetcr  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  his 
9  thoughts 
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thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  fimple  idea, 
fweetnefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft  ;  thoucrh 
where  they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the 
limpie  ideas  they  are  made  up  of  are,  perhaps,  fcldom 
taken  notice  of.  V.  g.  when  the  word  father  is  men- 
tioned ;  firft,  there  is  meant  that  particular  fpecies,  or 
colleolive  idea,  fignihed  by  the  word  man.  Secondly,  thofe 
fenfiblc  fimple  ideas,  lignified  by  the  word  generation  : 
and,  thirdly,  the  eifeds  of  it,  and  ail  the  fimple  ideas 
lignified  by  the  word  child.  So  the  word  friend  beinn- 
taken  for  a  man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  <?^ood 
to  another,  has  all  thefe  following  ideas  to  the  makino- 
of  it  up  :  nrft,  all  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehended  in 
the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly,  the 
idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readinefs  or  difpo- 
fition.  Fourthly,  the  idea  of  adion,  which  is  any  kind 
of  thought  or  motion.  Fffthly,  the  idea  of  good, 
which  lignifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happi- 
nefs,  and  terminates  at  laft,  if  examined,  in  particular 
fmiple  ideas  ;  of  which  the  word  good  in  general  mim- 
fies  any  one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  fimple  ideas 
quite,  it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  alfo  all 
moral  words  terminate  at  laft,  though  perhaps  more 
remotely,  in  a  collediion  of  fimple  ideas  :  the  immediate 
fignification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other 
fuppofed  known  relations  ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  ano- 
ther, ftill  end  in  limiple  ideas. 

§.   19.  Secondly,   That   in  relations    we     i^y  , 
have  for  the  moll  part,  if  not  always,   as     dinarHy^*'* 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  as   we  have     clear  (or 
of  thofe  limpie  ideas,  wherein  it  is  founded,     clearer)  a  no- 
Agreement  or  difagreement,  whereon  rela-     rdation^ts 
lation  depends,   being   things   whereof  Vv'e     of  Irs  fcun- 
have   commonly  as  clear  ideas,   as  of  any     <lation. 
other  whatfocver  ;  it  being  but  the  diftinguiftiing  lim- 
pie ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from  another,  vv^thout 
which  we  could  have  no  diftincl:  knowledge  at  all.     For 
if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  fweetnefs,  light  ot  extenfion, 
I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  lefs  of  each  of  thefe  : 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  wo- 
man^ viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another 

man 
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man  to  be  born  of  the  fame  woman  Sempronia ;  and 
fo  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  births,  and 
perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug 
Titus  out  of  the  parfley-bed  (as  they  ufed  to  tell  chil- 
dren) and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  fame  manner,  flie  dug  Caius  out  of  the 
parfley-bed  ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
brothers  between  them,  as  if  1  had  all  the  Ik  ill  of  a 
midwife  :  the  notion  that  the  fame  woman  contributed, 
as  mother,  equally  to  their  births,  (though  1  were  igno- 
rant or  millaken  in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on 
which  I  grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
that  circumflance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The 
comparing  them  then  in  their  defcent  from  the  fame 
perfon,  without  knowing  the  particular  circumftances 
of  that  defcent,  is  enough  ta  found  my  notion  of  their 
having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But 
though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  diflincl  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
will  duly  confider  them,  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes,  and 
more  determinate  than  thofe  of  fubllances ;  yet  the 
names  belonging  to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful 
and  uncertain  iignification,  as  thofe  of  fubfbances  or 
mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than  thofe  of  fimple 
ideas  :  becaufe  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this 
comparifon,  which  is  made  only  by  men's  thoughts, 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently 
apply  them  to  different  comparifons  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  others  ufing  the  fame  name. 

The  notion  ^-   -^\  ^^^^'^'^^'^^Y -^  '^^^''^t  '^^  thefc  I  Call  mo- 

of  the  rela-  ral  rchitions,  I  have  a  true  notion  of  rela- 
tion is  the         tion,  by  comparing  the  action  with  the  rule, 

famevvhe-  v\  hcther  the  rule  be  true  or  falfe.  For  if  I 
thcr  the  rule  .-  *.i  •         i  i      t   i  u 

any  adion  is     nicauire  any  thing  by  a  yard,   1  know  whe- 

conipared  to      ther  the  thing  I  mcafure  be  longer  or  fliorter 

be  true  or  than   that   fuppofed  yard,   tliough   perhaps 

the  yard  I  meafure  by  be  not  cxadly   thff 

flandard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inquiry,     lor  though 

the  rule  be  erroneous,   and  I    miftaken  in  it ;  yet  the 

agreement  or  difagrccmcnt  obfervable  in  that  which  I 

compare 
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compare  with,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation.  Though 
meafuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  ihall  thereby  be  brought 
to  judge  amifs  of  its  moral  redlitude,  becaufe  I  have 
tried  it  by  that  which  is  aot  the  true  rule  ;  yet  I  am 
not  miftaken  in  the  relation  which  that  aclion  bears  to 
that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or  difa- 


crreement. 


CHAP.      XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Obfcure,  Dijlincl  and  Confufed  Ideas 


•H 


AVING  iliown  the  original    of    t,      r 

.  ,  ^  .  ,     Ideas  fome 

our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  ot     clear  and 
their  feveral  forts  ;  confidered    the    differ-     diftindt, 
ence  between  the  fimple  and  the  complex,     o^l'-ers  ob- 
and  obfervcd  how  the  com.plex  ones  are  di-     confufed. 
vided  into  thofe  of  modes,  fubftances,  and 
relations  ;  all  which,  I  think,  is  neceflary  to  be  done 
by  any  one,  who  would  acquaint   himfelf  thoroughly 
with  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehenfion  and 
knowledge  of  things  :   it  will,   perhaps,  be  thought  I 
have  dv/elt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas. 
I  mull,    neverthelefs,    crave  leave  to  offer   fome  few 
other   conliderations  concerning  them.      The   firft  is, 
that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  obfcure ;  fome  diftindl, 
and  others  confufed. 

§.   2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being     clear  a^id 
mofl  aptly  explained  by  words   relating  to     obfcure  ex- 
the  fight,  we  Ihall  beft  underltand  what  is     plained  by 
meant  by  clear  and   obfcure  in  our  ideas,     ^'S^^* 
by  retiedting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the 
objedts  of  fight.     Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to 
us  vifible  objects,  we    give  the   nam.e    of   obfcure    to 
that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  fufficient  to  difco- 
ver  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours,  which  are 
obfervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better   light,  would 
be  difcernible.     In  like  manner  our  fimple  ideas  are 
clear,  when   they  are  fuch  as  the  objeds  themfelves, 

from 
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from  wlience  they  were  taken,  did  or  mighty  in  a  well- 
ordered  fenfation  or  perception,  prefent  them.  Whijft 
the  memory  retains  them  thus^  and  can  produce  them 
to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occalion  to  conlider 
them,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want 
any  thing  of  the  original  exadnefs,  or  have  lofl  any  of 
their  firft  frefhnefs^  and  are,  as  it  v/ere,  faded  or  tai-- 
niH-ied  by  time ;  io  tar  arc  they  obfcure.  Complex 
ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo  they  are 
clear,  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  compolition  arc 
clear  ;  and  the  number  and  order  of  thofe  limple  ideas, 
that  are  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  deter- 
minate and  certain. 

Caufesofob-  .  §'  \'  The  caufcs  of  obfcurity  in  fimple 
fcurity.  ideas  leem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very 

flight  and  tranfient  impreilions  made  by  the 
objecfls,  or  elfe  a  wcaknefs  in  the  memory  not  able  to 
retain  them  as  received.  For  to  return  again  to  vifiblc 
objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter:  if  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over-har- 
dened with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  inipreflion  of  the 
feal,  from  the  ufual  impulfe  wont  to  imprint  it ;  or, 
like  wax  of  a  temper  too  foft,  will  not  hold  it  well 
when  well  imprinted  -,  or  elfe  fuppoling  the  wax  of  a 
temper  tit,  but  the  fcal  not  applied  with  a  fufficient 
force  to  make  a  clear  imprelHon  :  in  any  of  thefe  cafes^ 
the  print  left  by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure.  This,  I  fup- 
pofe,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 
Diainft  and  §•  4-  ^'"^s  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the 

confufcd,  mind  has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  percep- 
vvhat.  tion,  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outward  ob- 

jed  operating  duly  on  a  well-difpofed  organ  ;  fo  a  dif- 
tincl  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  ditfer^ 
ence  from  all  other  ;  and  a  confufed  idea  is  fjch  an  one, 
as  is  not  futhciently  diilinguiihable  trom  another,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

Q^^.  o-  §•   5-   If  rio  idea  be  confufed,    but  fuch 

^^^  ^^^'        as    is    not  fufficiently  diftinguifliable  from 

another,  from  which  it  iliould  be  different ;  it  will  be 

hard,  may  any  one  fay,  to  {\Vi^  any  w^herc  a.  confufed 

idea^ 
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idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
but  fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and  that  very 
perception  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e.  different,  without 
being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  un- 
diflinguifhable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to 
be  different,  unlefs  you  would  have  it  different  from 
itfelf :  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

§-  6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  ^  r  r  c 
help  US  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  ideas  is  in  re- 
makes the  confulion  ideas  are  at  any  time  ference  to 
chargeable  with,  we  muff  confider,  that  their  names, 
things  ranked  under  diffind  names  are  fuppofed  dif- 
ferent enough  to  be  dirtinguiflied,  that  fo  each  fort  by 
its  peculiar  name  miay  be  marked,  and  difcourfed  of 
a-part  upon  any  occalion  :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  greateft  part  of  different  names 
are  fuppofed  to  ffand  for  different  things.  Now  every 
idea  a  man  has  being  vifibly  what  it  is,  and  diffin6t 
from  all  other  ideas  but  itfelf;  that  which  makes  it 
confufed,  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that  it -may  as  well  be 
called  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  expreffed 
by  :  the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked 
under  thofe  two  different  names)  diftind:,  and  makes 
fome  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  fome  of 
them  to  the  other  of  thofe  names,  being  left  out ;  and 
fo  the  diftinchon,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by 
thofe  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

§.   7.  The  defaults  which  ufually  occa-     Defaults 
lion    this   confuiion,    I    think,   are   chiefly     ^^'^^ich  make 
thcfe  following:  contufion. 

Firft,  When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is     Y\i^,  com- 
complex  ideas  that  are  moft  liable  to  con-     plex  ideas 
fufion)  is  made  up  of  too  fmall   a  number     made  up  of 
oi  fimple  ideas,  and  fuch  only  as  are  com-      i^  ^l^^^^ 
mon  to  other  things,  whereby  the  differences 
that  make  it  deferve  a  different  name,  are  left  out.   Thus 
he  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the^fimple  ones 
of  a   beaft   with  fpots,    has  but    a  confufed  idea   of  a 
leopard  ;  it  not  being  thereby  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 
from  a  lynx,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  bcafts  that  arc 

Vol.  I.  C  c  fpotted. 
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fpotted.  So  that  fuch  an  idea,  though  it  hath  the  pe- 
culiar name  leopard,  is  not  dillinguilh.able  from  thofe 
defigned  by  the  names  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  as 
well  come  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.  How 
much  the  cullom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we  would  exprefs  by 
them  confuied  and  undetermined,  1  leave  others  to 
confider.  This  is  evident,  that  confufed  ideas  are  fuch 
as  render  the  ufe  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away 
the  benefit  of  diftincl  names.  When  the  ideas,  for 
which  we  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  difference  an- 
fwcrable  to  their  diftinct  names,  and  fo  cannot  be 
diliinguifhed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
confufed. 

Secondly  or  §•  ^-  -^^ccondly.  Another  fault  which 
its  fimple  makes  our  ideas  confufed,  is,  when  though 
ones  jumbled  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  arc  in 
^ether"^^^^'  number  enough ;  yet  they  are  fo  jumbled 
together,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcernible, 
whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
lis  conceive  this  confuiion,  than  a  fort  of  pid:ures 
ufually  fhown  as  furprizing  pieces  of  art,  wherein, 
the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table 
itfelf,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  iigures,  and  have 
no  difccrnible  order  in  their  pofition.  This  draught, 
thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no  iyivnnetry  nor  order 
-appears,  is  in  itfelf  no  more  a  confufed  thing,  than 
the  picture  of  a  cloudy  flcy  ;  v, herein  though  there  be 
as  little  order  of  colours  or  iigures  to  be  found,  yet  no- 
body thinks  it  a  confufed  pii^ture.  What  is  it  then 
that  makes  it  be  thought  confuied,  fincc  the  want  of 
fymmetry  does  not  ?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not  ;  for  ano- 
ther draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could 
not  be  called  confiifed.  1  anfwer,  that  which  makes  it 
be  thought  confiifed,  is,  the  applying  it  to  fome  name, 
to  which  it  does  no  nlore  difcernibly  belong,  than  to  fome 
other  :  v.  g.  When  it  is  faid  to  be  the  pidture  of  a  man, 
or  Csefar,  then  any  one  with  reafon  counts  it  confufed  : 
becaufe  it  is  not  difccrnible,  in  that  Hate,  to  belong 
more  to  the  name  man,  or  Caefar,  than  to  the  name 
baboon,  or  Pompcy ;  which  are  fuppofed  to  fland  for 
6  different 
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different  ideas  from  thofe  fignificd  by  man,  or  Csefar. 
But  when  a  cylindrical  rnirrour,  placed  right,  hath  re- 
duced thofe  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  due 
order  and  proportion,  then  the  confufion  ceafes,  and 
the  eye  prcfently  fees  that  it  is  a  nian,  or  Casfar,  i.  e. 
that  it  belongs  to  thofe  names  ;  and  that  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  diftinguifliablc  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  e. 
from  the  ideas  lignified  by  thofe  names.  Jull  thus  it 
is  with  our  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  pidures  of 
things.  No  one  of  thefe  mental  draughts,  hovvever  the 
parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confufed  (for  they 
are  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are)  till  \i  be  ranked 
under  fome  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  dif- 
cerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome  other 
name  of  an  allowed  different  fignification. 

§.  9.  Thirdly,  A  third  defect  that  fre-  Thirdly,  or 
quently  gives  the  name  of  confufed  to  our  are  mutable 
id^as,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncer-  ^^'^  undcter- 
tain  and  undetermined.  Thus  we  may  ob-  ^^^ 
ferve  men,  who  not  forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinary 
words  of  their  language,  till  they  have  learned  their 
precife  lignification,  change  the  idea  they  tnake  this  or 
that  term  ftand  for,  almoft  as  often  as  they  ufe  it. 
He  that  does  this,  out  af  uncertainty  of  what  he  fliould 
leave  out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry, 
every  time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  fleady  to 
any  one  precife  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up, 
is  (aid  to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church  : 
though  this  be  ftill  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  former, 
viz,  becaufe  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be 
one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  ano- 
ther ;  and  fo  lofes  the  diflinclicn  that  diftincl:  names 
are  defigned  for. 

§.   10.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may     Confufion, 
ob  ferve   how    much    names,    as    fuppofed     without  re- 
fteady  ligns   of  things,   and   by    their  dif-     fcrence  to 
ference  to  fland  for  and  keep  things  dif-     ^^"ics,  hard- 

.     01'.         ,  r\  j-rr  lyconceiva- 

tmct  that  m  themfelves  are  ditrerent,  are     ^i^^ 
the  occalion  of  denominating  ideas  dillindl 
or  confufed,  by  a  fecret  and  unobferved   reference  the 
mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  fuch  names.     This  perhaps 
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will  be  fuller  iindcrllood,  after  what  I  fay  of  words,  in 
the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  confidcred.  But 
without  taking  notice  of  fuch  a  reference  of  ideas  to 
diftind  nances,  as  the  figns  of  diftincl  things,  it  will 
be  hard  to  fay  what  a  confufed  idea  is.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  deiigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of  things, 
or  any  one  particular  thing,  dillind  from  all  others  ; 
the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  more 
diftindl,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of 
them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has 
of  thefe,  the  more  it  has  ftill  of  the  perceivable  dif- 
ferences, whereby  it  is  kept  feparate  and  diflindl  from 
all  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  thofe  that  ap- 
proach neareft  to  it ;  and  thereby  all  confufion  with 
them  is  avoided. 

Confufion  §•   If-   Confufion,   making  it  a  difficulty 

concerns  al-  to  feparate  two  things  that  fhould  be  fepa- 
ways  two  rated,  concerns  always  two  ideas  ;  and  thofe 

ideas.  moll,  which  moft  approach  one  another. 

Whenever  therefore  we  fufpec^  any  idea  to  be  confufed, 
we  mull  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded with,  or  which  it  cannot  eafily  be  feparated 
from  ;  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging 
to  another  name,  and  fo  fI"iould  be  a  different  thing, 
from  V, hich  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  difliincl: ;  being  ei- 
ther the  fame  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at 
leaft  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is 
ranked  under;  and  fo  keeps  not  that  difference  from 
that  other  idea,  which  the  different  names  import. 
G-^ufes  of  §•  J2.  This,  I  think,  is  the  confulion  pro- 

conuifion.  per  to  ideas,  which  ftill  carries  with  it  a  fe- 
cret  reference  to  names.  At  leall,  if  there  be. 
any  other  confufion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  moft 
of' all  diforders  nien's  thoughts  and  difcourfes  :  ideas, 
as  ranked  under  names,  being  thofe  that  for  the  moft 
part  men  reafon  of  within  themfelves,  and  always  thofe 
which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And  there- 
fijre  where  there  are  fuppofed  two  different  ideas  marked 
b/  two  difterent  names,  which  are  not  as  difting;uilha- 
blo'as  the  founds  that  ftand  for  them,  there  never  fails 

to 
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to  be  confulion  :  and  where  any  ideas  are  diftindl,  as  the 
ideas  of  thofe  two  founds  they  are  marked  by,  there 
can  be  between  them  no  confufion.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  colled:  and  unite  into  our  complex  idea, 
as  precifely  as  is  pofTible,  all  thofe  ingredients  whereby 
it  is  differenced  from  others ;  and  to  them,  fo  united 
in  a  determinate  number  and  order,  apply  fteadily  the 
fame  name.  But  this  neither  accommodating  men's 
eafe  or  vanity,  or  ferving  any  delign  but  that  of  naked 
truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  fuch 
exadnefs  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  than  hoped  for.  And 
iince  the  loofe  application  of  names  to  undetermined, 
variable,  and  almoft  no  ideas,  ferves  both  to  cover  our 
own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound 
others,  which  goes  for  learning  and  fupcriority  in 
knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mod  men  fhould  ufe 
it  themfelves,  whilft  they  complain  of  it  in  others. 
Though,  I  think,  no  fmali  part  of  the  confufion  to 
be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by  care  and  in- 
genuity be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it 
every- where  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  fo  complex,  and 
made  up  of  fo  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not 
ealily  retain  the  very  fame  precife  combination  of  fim- 
pleTdeas  under  one  name ;  much  lefs  are  we  able  con- 
Ifantly  to  divine  for  what  precife  complex  idea  fuch  a 
name  ftands  in  another  man's  ufe  of  it.  From  the  firft 
of  thefe,  follows  confulion  in  a  man's  own  reafonings 
and  opinions  within  himfelf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
confulion  in  difcouriing  and  arguing  with  others.  But 
having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defedls 
and  abufes,  in  the  following  book,  I  fliall  here  fay  no 
more  of  it. 

§.   13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up     Complex 
of  collections,  and  fo  variety  of  fimple  ones,     ideas  may  be 
may  accordiny;ly  be  very  clear  and  diftindl     diftmfl  m 

J  vr  J  r  r  J       one  part,  and 

m  one  part,  and  very  oblcure  and  contuled     conrkcd  ia 
in   another.       In  a  man   who  fpeaks  of  a     another. 
chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thoufand  fides, 
the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be  very   confufed,  though 
that  of  the  number  be  very  diftind  ;  fo  that  he  being 
able  to  difcourfe  and  demonflrate  concerning  that  part 
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of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  number 
of  a  thoufand,  he'  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftincft 
idea  of  a  chiliaedron ;  though  it  be  plain,  he  has  no 
precife  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  diflinguifh  it  by 
that,  from  one  that  has  but  999  fides  ;  the  not  ob- 
ferving  whereof  caufes  no  fmall  errour  in  men's  thoughts, 
and  confufion  in  their  difcourfes. 

This,  if  not  §•   ^4-  ^^  ^^^^^  thinks  he  has  a  dillind; 

heeded.  idea  cf  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let  him 

caufes  confu-.    f^j-   trial-fake   take   another  parcel   of  the- 

lion  in  our  r  t  ^^  •  1  j 

arguings.  fame  uniform  matter,    viz.  gold,   or  wax, 

of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure 
of  999  fides  :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifn  thefe  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number 
of  fides  ;  and  reafon  and  argue  diftindly  about  them, 
>vhilfi:  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  rcafoning  to  that  part 
only  of  thefe  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  num- 
bers ;  as  that  the  fides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into 
two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  Sec.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  difiinguifh  them  by  their  figure, 
he  wall  there  be  prefently  at  a  lofs,  and  not  be  able,  I 
think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them 
difi:in6]:  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  thefe  two 
pieces  of  gold ;  as  he  could,  if  the  fame  parcels  of  gold 
were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five:  fides. 
In  which  incomplcat  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impofe 
on  ourfelves,  and  wrangle  v/ith  others,  efpecially  where 
they  have  particular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  fa-, 
tisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have  clear  ; 
and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  appliec} 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  alfo  which  is  impcr-» 
fed:  and  obfcure  :  we  are  apt  to  ufe  it  for  that  con- 
f.ifed  part,  and  draw  deductions  from  it,  in  the  ob- 
fcure part  of  its  fignification,  as  confidently  as  we  do, 
from  the  other, 

Inftanccin  ^'   ^  ^'  ^'^^^'^^'^  frequently  in  our  mouths 

eternity.  the  name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we 

have  a  pofitive  comprehenfive  idea  of  it, 
which  is  as  mi'ich  as  to  fiiy,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that 
duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It 
is  true,  that  he  that  thinks  fo  may  have  a  clear  idea  of 

duration  5 
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duration ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very 
great  kiigth  of  duration  :  he  may  alfo  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  cornparifon  of  that  great  one  with  ftill  a  greater  :  but 
it  not  being  poilible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  It  v,  ill,  the  whole  extent 
together  of  a  duration,  where  he  fuppofes  no  end,  that 
part  of  his  idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  large  duration,  he  reprefcnts  to  his  own  thoughts, 
is  very  obfcure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  in  difputes  and  reafonings  concerning  eternity,  or 
any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve 
ourfelves  in  manifefl  abfurdities. 

§.  16.  In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  parts  much  beyond  the  of  matter^^ 
fmalleft  that  occur  to  any  of  our  fenfes  : 
and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divifibility  of  matter 
in  infinitum.,  though  w^e  have  clear  ideas  of  divilion 
and  divifibility,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
out  of  a  whole  by  divilion  ;  yet  \\e  have  but  very  ob- 
fcure and  confufed  ideas  of  corpufcles,  or  minute  bo- 
dies fo  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divifions  they 
are  reduced  to  a  fmallnefs  much  exceeding  the  percep- 
tion of  any  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  fo  all  that  we  have  clear 
and  diftind:  ideas  of,  is  of  what  divilion  in  general  or 
abftradedly  is,  and  the  relation  of  totum  and  parts : 
but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  di- 
vided after  certain  progreitions,  I  think,  we  have  no 
clear  nor  diitincl  idea  at  all.  For  I  afk  any  one,  whe- 
ther taking  the  fmallefl:  atom  of  dull  he  ever  faw,  he 
has  any  diftjndl  idea  (bating  flill  the  number,  which 
concerns  not  extenlionj  betwixt  the  ioc,oooth,  and  the 
l,ooo,oooth  part  of  it.  Or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine 
his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  lofi ng  fight  of  them, 
let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  thofe  numbers. 
Such  a  degree  of  fmallnefs  is  not  unreafonable  to  be 
fuppofed,  fince  a  divifion  carried  on  fo  far  brings  it  no 
nearer  the  end  of  infinite  divilion,  than  the  firft  divi- 
fion into  tH'o  halves  does.  I  muft  confefs,  for  my  part, 
1  have  no  clear  diflind:  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  or 
/extenfion  of  thofe  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obfcure 
one  of  either  of  them.  So  that,  I  think,  when  we 
talk  of  divifion  of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their 
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diftincl  bulks,  which  is  the  fubjed:  and  foundation  of 
divifion,  coincs,  after  a  little  progrefTion,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almofi:  loft  in  obfcurity.  For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  reprefent  only  bignefs,  muft  be  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  from 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number  ;  fo  that  we 
have  clear  dillinct  ideas,  we  may  fay,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  diftindl  ideas  of  two  fuch  extenfions.  It  is 
plain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divi- 
libility  of  body,  or  extenfion,  our  diftincl  and  clear 
ideas  arc  only  of  numbers  ;  but  the  clear  diftincl:  ideas 
of  extenfion,  after  fome  progrefs  of  divifion,  are  quite 
loft :  and  of  fuch  minute  parts  we  have  no  diftincl 
ideas  at  all  ;  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite 
do,  at  laft  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added  ;  but 
thereby  never  amounts  to  any  diftindl  idea  of  adlual 
infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  di- 
vifion, as  often  as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have 
no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than 
we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able 
ftill  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  affigned  numbers  we 
have  :  endlefs  divifibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and 
ftiftindl  idea  of  a(?lually  infinite  parts,  than  endlefs  ad- 
dibility  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  dif- 
tindl  idea  of  an  adtually  infinite  number  ;  they  both 
being  only  in  a  power  ftill  of  increafing  the  number, 
be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what  re- 
mains to  be  added,  (wherein  confifts  the  infinity)  we 
have  but  an  obfcure,  imperfedl,  and  confufed  idea  ; 
from  or  about  which  we  can  arijue  or  reafon  with  no 
certainty  or  clcarnefs,  no  more  than  we  can  in  arith- 
jiietick,  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no  fuch  dif- 
tindt  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100  ;  but  only  this  rela- 
tive obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill 
bigger  :  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  pofitive  idea  of  it 
when  we  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  ftiould  fay  it  is  bigger  than  ^o, 
or  4  ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.  For  he  that 
adds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  fhall  as  foon  come 
fo  the  cad  uf  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400^oo6>6oo 
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to  400,000,000.  And  fo  likewife  in  eternity,  he  that 
has  an  idea  of  but  four  years/ has  as  much  a  pofi- 
tive  compleat  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years  :  for  what  remains  of  eternity  be- 
yond either  of  thefe  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  the  other  ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any 
clear  pofitive  idea  of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only 
four  years  to  4,  and  fo  on,  fhall  as  foon  reach  eternity, 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  fo  on ;  or, 
if  he  pleafe,  doubles  the  increafe  as  often  as  he  will  : 
the  remaining  abyfs  being  ftill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of 
all  thefe  progreflions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day 
or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion 
to  infinite  ;  and  therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all 
finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  idea  of 
extenlion,  when  we  increafe  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
when  we  diminifh  it  by  divifion,  and  would  enlarge 
our  thoughts  to  infinite  fpace.  After  a  few  doublings 
of  thofe  ideas  of  extenfion,  which  are  the  largeft  we 
are  accuftomed  to  have,  we  lofe  the  clear  diflind;  id^ 
of  that  fpace :  it  becomes  a  confufedly  great  one,  with 
a  furplus  of  ftill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would 
argue  or  reafon,  we  fhall  always  find  ourfelves  at  a 
lofs  ;  confufed  ideas  in  our  arguings  and  dedudtions 
from  that  part  of  them  which  is  confufed  always  lead- 
ing us  into  confunon. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantafiical  Ideas. 

§.  i.TJ  ESIDES  what  we  have  already     Realideas 


mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other     are  contbrmt^ 
confiderations  belong   to  them,    in   refer-     at)le  to  their 
ence  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken, 
or  which   they   may    be   fuppofed    to  reprefent :    and 
thus,  I  think,  they  may  come  un(;ler  a  threefold  diflinc- 
tion  ;  and  are, 

Firft,  cither  real  or  fantallicalf 

Secondly, 
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.  Secondly,  adequate  or.  inadequate. 

.  Thirdly,  true  or  falfe. 

Firil,  by  real  ideasi  1.  mean  fuch  a^  have  a  foun- 
dation in  nature ;  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the 
real  being  andexiftence  of  things,  or  with  their  arche- 
types. Fantaftical  or  chimerical  I  call  fuch  as  have 
no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with 
that  reality  of  bemg  to  which  they  are  tacitly  refer- 
red as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  feveral 
forts  of  ideas  before-mentioned,  we  fhall  find,  that, 
Simple  ideas  5*  2.  Firft,  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real, 
ail  real.  ^^  agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  not  that 

they  are  all  of  them  the  images  or  reprefen- 
tations  of  what  does  exifl  ;  the  contrary  whereof,  in 
all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  al- 
ready fhown.  But  though  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  arc 
no  more  in  fnow  than  pain  is  ;  yet  thofe  ideas  of  white- 
nefs and  coldnefs,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us  the  effeds  of 
powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations  ;  they  are  real  ideas  in 
us,  whereby  we  diftinguilh  the  qualities  that  are  really 
in  things  themfelve^.  For  thefe  feveral  appearances 
being  defigned  to  be  the  mark,  whereby  we  are  to 
know  and  diftinguiili  things  which  we  have  to  do  with, 
our  ideas  do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and  are 
as  real  diftinguifhing  characters,  whether  they  be  only 
conftant  effeds,  or  elfe  exad:  refemblances  of  fome- 
thing  in  the  things  themfelves ;  the  reality  lying  in  that 
fteady  corrcfpondence  they  have  with  the  dillinct  con- 
ftitutions  of  real  beings.  But  whether  they  anfwer  to 
thofe  conftitutions,  as  to  caufes  or  patterns,  it  matters 
not ;  it  fuffices  that  they  are  conitantly  produced  by 
them.  And  thus  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
becaufe  they  anfwer  and  agree  to  thofe  powers  of  things 
which  produce  them  in  our  minds  ;  that  being  all  that 
is  requiiite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fidlions  at 
pleafurc.  For  in  fimple  ideas  (as  has  been  fhown)  the 
mind. is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things  upon 
it,  and  can  make  to  itfclf  no  fimple  idea,  more  than 
what  it  has  received. 
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§.  3-  Though  the  miad  be  wholly  paf-  *  Complex 
five  in  refpedt  of  its  fimple  ideas ;  yet  I  ideas  are  vo- 
think^  we  may  fay,  it  is.  not  fo  in  refped  j^intary  com- 
of  its  complex  ideas  :  for  thofe  being  com- 
binations of  fimpie  ideas  put  together,  and  united  un- 
der one  general  name  ;  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of 
man  ufes  fome  kind  of  liberty,  in  forming  thofe  com- 
plex ideas  :  how  elfe  comes  it  to  pafs  that  one  man's 
idea  of  gold,  or  juftice,  is  different  from  another's? 
but  becaufe  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  fomc 
fimple  idea,  which  the  other  has  not.  The  quefbion 
then  is,  which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  which  barely  ima- 
ginary combinations  ?  What  collections  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  what  not?  And  to  this  I  fay. 
That, 

§.  4.  Secondly,  mixed  modes  and  rela-     Mixed 
tions  having  no  other  reality  but  what  they     modes  made 
have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing     ofconfiftent 
more   required   to   this  kind  of  ideas    to     ^^^' 
make  them  real,  but  that  they  be  fo  framed, 
that  there  be  a  poflibility  of  exifting  conformable  to 
them.     Thefe  ideas  themfelves,  being  archetypes,  can- 
not differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chi- 
merical, \xrA^i^  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them 
jnconiiiient  ideas.     Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the 
names  of  a  known  language  affigned  to  them,  by  which 
he  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  fignify  them  to 
Others,  fo  bare  poffibility  of  exifting  is  not  enough  ;  they 
muff  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  fignification  of 
the   name  that  is    given  them,  that  they  may  nor  be 
thought  fantaffical :  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  juftice  to  that  idea,  which  common  ufe  calls  libe- 
rality.    But  this  fantafticalnefs   relates  more   to  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  than  reality  of  ideas  :  for  a  man  to 
be  undifturbed  in  danger,  fedately  to  confider  what  is 
fitteff  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  ffeadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  adion  which  may  exiff. 
But  to  be  undiflurbed  in  danger,  without  uling  one's 
reafon  or  indullry,  is  what  is  alfo  poffible  to  be ;  and  {o 
is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.     Though  the  firff  of 

thefe. 
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thefe,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  ^may,  in 
refped:  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea  :  but  the 
other,  whilfl:  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any- 
known  language  affigncd  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  itfclf. 

Ideas  of  Tub-  5*  ^'  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
fiances  are  ftanccs  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference 
real,  when  to  things  exifting  without  us,  and  intended 
they  agree  j-q  j^^  reprefentations  of  fubftances,  as  thev 
with  the  ex-  , ,        ^  r      i  i      i  ^     ' 

iftence  of         really  are  ;  are  no  lartner  real,  than  as  they 

things.  are  fuch  combinations  of  iimple  ideas,  as 

are  really  united,  and  co-exift  in  things 
without  us.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  are  fantaftical 
which  are  made  up  of  fuch  colle(flions  of  iimple  ideas 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together 
in  any  fubftance  ;  v.  g,  a  rational  creature,  confining  of 
a  horfe's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  fliape,  or 
fuch  as  the  centaurs  are  defcribed  :  or,  a  body  yellow, 
very  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed ;  but  lighter  than 
common  water :  or  an  uniform,  unorganized  body, 
confifdng,  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  limilar  parts,  with  per- 
ception and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether 
fuch  fubftances  as  thefe  can  pofTibly  exifl:  or  no,  it  is 
probable  we  do  not  know  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe 
ideas  of  fubftances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pat- 
tern exifting  that  we  know,  and  coniifling  of  fuch 
colledtions  of  ideas,  as  no  fubftance  ever  Ihowed  us 
united  together,  they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely 
imaginary  :  but  much  more  are  thofe  complex  ideas  fo, 
which  contain  in  them  any  inconfiftency  or  contradic- 
tion of  their  parts. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP.      XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas, 

§.   i-/^F  our  real  ideas,  fome  are  ade-     ^^ 

\^^  quate,  and  fome  are  inadequate,     ideas  are 
Thofe  I  call  adequate,  which  perfedly  re-     Aich  as  per- 
prefent  thofe  archetypes   which  the  mind     J^aiy  repre- 
fuppofes  them  taken  from  ;  which  it  in-     a^rchay^s. 
tends  them  to  (land  for,  and  to  which  it 
refers  them.     Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but' 
a  partial  or  incomplete  reprefentation  of  thofe  arche- 
types to  which  they  are  referred.     Upon  which  account 
it  is  plain. 

§.  2.  Firfl:,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  gj^  j  ., 
adequate.  Becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  all  adequate, 
effects  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted 
and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us, 
they  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe 
powers  :  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
things.  For  if  fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we 
call  whitenefs  and  fwcetnefs,  we  are  fure  there  is  a 
powxr  in  fugar  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
elfe  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  fo 
each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power  that  operates  on 
any  of  our  fenfes,  the  idea  fo  produced  is  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  w  hich  has  no  power  to 
produce  any  fimple  idea  ;j  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  power  :  and  fo  all 
fimple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  pro- 
ducing in  U«  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  de- 
norhinated  by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  caufes  of 
them  ;  but  as,  if  thofe- ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby 
is  fignified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  light  and  hot ;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  fomething  in  the  fire  more 
than  a  power  to  excite  thefe  ideas  in  us  ;  and  therefore 
are  called  qualities  in,  or  of  the  fire.  ^  But  thefe  being 

nothing. 
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nothing,  in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  fuch  ideas  in 
us,  I  muft  in  that  fenlc  be  underftood,  when  I  fpcak 
of  fecondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things;  or  of  their 
ideas,  as  being  the  objects  that  excite  them  in  us. 
Such  ways  of  fpeaking,  though  accommodated  to  the 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  un- 
derltood,  yet  truly  fignify  nothing  but  thofe  powers 
which  are  in  things  to  excite  certain  fcnfationa  or  ideas 
in  us  :  fince  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  im*. 
prcllions  fire  makes  on  the  fight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind 
joined  to  thofe  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 
heat  by  thofe  imprefiions  from  the  fire  or  fun,  there 
would  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  fenlible  creature 
to  feel  it,  though  the  fun  fliould  continue  jufl  as  it  is 
now,  and  mount  ^Etna  flame  higher  than  ever  it  did. 
Solidity  and  extenflon,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  reft,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would 
be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  there  were 
any  fenlible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  reafon  to  look  on  thofe  as  the  real  modi- 
fications of  matter,  and  fuch  arc  the  exciting  caufes  of 
all  our  various  fenliitions  from  bodies.  But  this  being 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  ihall  enter 
no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  finow  what  complex 
ideas  are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

-^  §•  3-    Secondly,    our  complex  ideas   of 

adequate.  modes,  being  voluntary  coUedtions  of  fim- 

ple  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together 
without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  ftanding 
patterns  cxifting  any-where,  are  and,  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas.  Becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  exifling,  but  for  archetypes 
made  by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by, 
cannot  m  ant  any  thing ;  they  having  each  of  them  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfeclion  which 
the  mind  intended  they  fhould  :  fo  that  the  mind  ac- 
quiefccs  in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting. 
Thus  by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure,  with  three  fides 
meeting  at  three  angles,  I  have  a  compleat  idea,  wherein 
I  require  nothing  elfe  to  make  it  perfedl.     That  the 

mind 
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mind  is  fatisficd  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is 
plain  in  that  it  does  not  cpnceive,  that  any  underlknd- 
ing  hath,  or  can  have  a  more  Gompleat  or  perfect  idea 
of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the  word  triangle,  fuppoling 
it  to  exifl,  than  itfelf  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three 
lides  and  three  angles  ;  in  which  is  contained  all  that 
is,  or  can  be  eflential  to  it,  or  necelfary  to  compleat  it, 
wherever  or  however  it  exiits.  But  in  our  ideas  of 
fubftances  it  is  otherwife.  For  there  deiiring  to  copy 
things  as  they  really  do  exift,  and  to  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  that  conftitution  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfec- 
tion we  intend  :  we  find  they  ftiil  want  fomething  we 
fhould  be  glad  were  in  them  ;  and  fo  are  all  inade- 
quate. But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  arche- 
types wdthout  patterns,  and  fo  having  nothing  to  repre- 
fent but  themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every 
thing  being  fo  to  itfelf.  He  that  at  firfl  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger  perceived,  abfencc  of  diforder  from 
fear,  fedate  coniideration  of  what  was  juftly  to  be  done, 
and  executing  that  without  diH:urbance>  or  being  de- 
terred by  the  danger  of  it,  had  cci-tainly  in  his  mind 
that  complex  ides,  oiade  up  of  that  combination  ;  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  fmiple  ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could 
not  alfo  but  be  an  adequate  idea  :  and  laying  this  up  in 
his  memory,  witli  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
fignify  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any 
adtion-he  fliould  obferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  hereby  a 
.dandard  to  mcafure  and  denominate  actions  by,  -a-s 
they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up 
for  a  pattern,  mull  neceflarily  be  adequate,  being  re- 
ferred to  nothing  elfe  but  itfelf,  nor  made  by  any  other 
original,  but  the  good-iiking  and  will  of  him  that  firft 
made  this  combination. 

§.  4.   Indeed  another  coming:  after,   and     vi  . 
m   converlation    learning    from    mm    the     reference  to 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which    Tettled 
he  gives  the  name  courage,  different  from     f!^" j '"^^" 
what    the  firft  author   applied    it  to,  and     quTnt. 
has  in.  his  mind,  when  he  ufes  it.     And  in 

this 
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this  cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  idea  in  thinking  Ihould 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he 
ufes  in  fpcaking  is  conformable  in  found  to  his,  from 
whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate  :  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  making  the  other 
man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
other  man's  word  or  found  is  the  pattern  of  his  in 
fpeaking,  his  idea  is  fo  far  dcfedlive  and  inadequate,  as 
it  is  difiiant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to,  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  iignify  by  the  name  he 
ufes  for  it  ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  lign 
of  the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  ufc, 
it  is  primarily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to 
it :  to  which,  if  his  own  docs  not  exadtly  correfpond, 
it  is  faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when 
they  are  referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  corre- 
fpond  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  fome  other  intelligent 
being,  expreifed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they 
may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate ;  be- 
caufe they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  mind  defigns 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern :  in  which  refped: 
only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfed:,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed' 
modes  are  the  mofl  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other  ; 
but  this  refers  more  to  proper  fpeaking,  than  knowing 
Tight. 

Ideas  of  fub-  5*  ^'  Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of 
llances,  as  fubftances,  I  have  above  fhowed.  Now 
referred  to  thofc  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  re- 
rcal  effences,      ferencc  :   I.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to 

not  adequate.  ^  r  ji  10-  r  1      .•        •  r 

^  a  fuppoied  real  ellence  of  each  Ipecies   ot 

things.  2.  Sometimes  they  are  only  defigncd  to  be 
pi(5lures  and  reprcfcntations  in  the  mind  of  things  that 
do  cxift  by  ideas  of  thofe  qualities  that  are  difcovera- 
ble  in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  thefe  copies  of 
thofe  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfedl  and  in- 
adequate. 

Firft,  it    is    ufual    for   men  to    make  the  names  of 
fubflances.  fland  for   things,  as    fuppoied  to  have  cer- 
tain real  clTenceSj    whereby   they  "arc    of  this  or  that 
2  fpecies : 
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fpecies  :  and  names  {landing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  muft  conftantly  refer 
their  ideas  to  fuch  real  elTences,  as  to  their  archetypes. 
That  men  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  fuppofe 
certain  fpecific  elTences  of  fubflances,  which  each  in- 
dividual, in  its  fevcral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to, 
and  partakes  of;  is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it 
will  be  thought  ftrange  if  any  one  fliould  do  otherwife. 
And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  fpecific  names 
they  rank  particular  fubftances  under  to  things,  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fuch  fpecific  real  elTences.  Who  is 
there  almoll,  who  would  not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  Ihould 
be  doubted,  whether  he  called  himfelf  a  man,  with  any 
other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  elTence  of  a 
man  ?  And  yet  if  you  demiand  what  thofe  real  elTences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know^  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  elTences,  as  to  arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  muft  be  fo  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  re- 
prefentation  of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we 
have  of  fubliances  are,  as  it  has  been  Ihown,  certain 
colledions  of  limple  ideas  that  have  been  obferved  or 
fuppofed  confbantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a  com- 
plex idea  cannot  be  the  real  elTence  of  any  fubltance  ; 
for  then  the  properties  we  difcover  in  that  body  would 
depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  from 
it,  and  their  necelTary  connection  with  it  be  known ; 
as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  difcoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  con- 
tained fuch  ideas,  on  Vv'hich  all  the  other  qualities,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  common 
idea  mien  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight,  and  hardnefs ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  mallcablenefs.  But  yet  this  pro- 
perty has  no  necelTary  connexion  with  that  complex 
idea,  or  any  part  of  it :  and  there  is  no  more  reafon  to 
think  that  malleablencfs  depends  on  that  colour,  weight. 
Vol.  I.  D  d  and 
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and  hardnefs,  than  that  colour,  or  that  weight  depends 
on  its  malleablcnefs.  And  yet,  though  \vc  know  no- 
thing of  thefe  real  elTcnccs,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 
nary, than  that  men  ihouki  attribute  the  forts  of  things 
to  fuch  efTcnces.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter, 
which  makes  the  rinn;  1  have  on  mv  finjjer,  is  forwardlv, 
by  moil  men,  fuppofcd  to  have  a  real  elTence,  where- 
by it  is  gold ;  and  from  whence  thofe  qualities  flow, 
■which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardnefs,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  and  change  of  colour 
upon  a  llight  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  eilence, 
from  which  all  thefe  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire 
into  it^  and  fearch  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
difcover  :  the  farthefl:  I  can  go  is  only  to  prefume,  that 
it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  effence,  or  internal 
conflitution,  on  which  thefe  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  fize,  and  connexion  of  its  folid 
parts;  of  neither  of  which  having  any  diftind  per- 
ception at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  eilence,  which 
is  the  caufe  that  it  has  that  particular  fnining  yellow- 
nti^y  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fame  bulk,  and  a  fitnefs  to  have  its  colour  changed  by 
the  touch  of  quickfilver.  If  any  one  w  ill  fay,  that  the 
real  elTence  and  internal  conftitution,  on  which  thefe 
properties  depend,  is  not  the  figure,  lize,  and  arrange- 
ment or  connexion  of  its  folid  parts,  but  fomething 
elfe,  called  its  particular  form  ;  I  am  farther  from 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  elTence,  than  I  was  before  : 
for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  fize,  and  fituation  of  folid 
parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particular 
figure,  fize,  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the 
qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced;  which  quali- 
'iics  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on 
my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with 
which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am 
told,  that  fomething  befides  the  figure,  fize,  and  pofi;ure 
of  the  folid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  effence,  fomething 
called  fubftantial  form  ;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found  form,  which  is  far 
enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  elTence,  or  conflitution. 
The  like  ignorance  as  I   have  of  the  real  effence  of 

thi§ 
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this  particular  fubllancc,  I  have  alfo  of  the  real  efience 
of  all  other  natural  ones  :  of  which  elTences,  I  confcfs, 
I  have  no  didind  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofc 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will 
find  in  themfelves,  in  this  one  point,  the  fame  fort  of 
ignorance. 

§.  7.  Now  then,  when  m.en  apply  to  this  particular 
parcel  of  matter  on  my  finger,  a  general  name  already 
in  ufe,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily, 
or  are  they  not  underftood  to  give  it  that  name  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  bodies,  having  a 
real  internal  effence  ;  by  having  of  which  eflcnce,  this 
particular  fubflance  comes  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to 
be  called  by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it 
is,  the  name,  by  w  hich  things  are  marked,  as  having 
that  elTcnce,  muft  be  referred  primarily  to  that  elfence  ; 
and  confequently  the  idea  to  v/hich  that  name  h  given, 
mud  be  referred  alfo  to  that  elTence,  and  be  intended 
to  reprefent  it.  Which  eflence,  fince  they,  who  fo  ufe 
the  names,  know  not,  their  ideas  of  fubdances  muft  be 
all  inadequate  in  that  refpect,  as  not  containing  in 
them  that  real  elTence  which  the  mind  intends  they 
Ihould. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  thofe  who  negleding  that     Heasoffubo 

ufelefs    fuppofition    of   unknown  real    ef-     ihnces,  as 

fences,  whereby  they  are  dillinguiflied,  en-     colleaionsof 

deavour  to  copy  the  fubftances  that  cxifl  in     ^^^^^"  ^^^\ 
,  1  1     1  •    •  1  1       -J  r     t^^s,  are  all 

the  Vvorid,  by  puttmg  together  the  ideas  01     inadequate. 

thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  are  found  co- 
exifiing  in  them,  though  they  come  much  nearer  a 
likenefs  of  them,  than  thofe  w^ho  imagine  they  know- 
not  what  real  fpecific  effences  ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  fubftances  they  would 
thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  thofe  copies  ex- 
actly and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.  Becaufe  thofe  qualities,  and  powers  of 
fubftances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are 
fo  many  and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  con- 
tains them  all.  That  our  abltradt  ideas  of  fubftances 
do  ndt  contain  in  them  all  the  fimple  adeas  that  are 
united  in  the  things  themfelvcs,  it  is  evident,  in  that 
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men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  fub- 
llance,  all  the  fimple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exifl:  in 
it.  Bccaufe  endeavouring  to  make  the  lignification  of 
their  names  as  clear,  and  as  little  cumberfome  as  they 
can,  they  make  their  fpeciiic  ideas  of  the  forts  of 
fubftance,  for  the  moll  part,  of  a  few  of  thofe  fmiple 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  :  but  thefe  having 
no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  fpecific  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left 
out,  it  is  plain  that  both  thefe  ways  our  ideas  of  fub- 
fbances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  limple  ideas, 
whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  fubdances,  arc 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  fomc 
forts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  fubflances, 
we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  fubftances, 
in  their  feveral  ways  of  application  :  which  being  im- 
poffible  to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  lefs  upon 
all,  it  is  impofTiblc  we  fliould  have  adequate  ideas  of 
any  fubftancc,  made  up  of  a  coUcclion  of  all  its  pro- 
perties. 

§.  9.  Whofoever  firfl:  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort 
of  fubftance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not 
rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved  in  that 
lump  to  depend  on  its  real  efTence  or  internal  conftitu- 
tion.  Therefore  thofe  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that 
fpecies  of  body ;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  firft  he  abilradled  from  it,  to  make 
the  complex  idea  of  that  fpecies.  Which  both  are  but 
powers  ;  the  one  to  afledt  our  eyes  after  fuch  a  manner, 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow  ;  and 
the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  fcales,  one 
againft  another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  thefe  the 
ideas  of  fufibility  and  lixednefs,  two  other  palTive 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ; 
another,  its  ducliility  and  folubility  in  aq.  regia,  two 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies, 
in  changing  its  outward  ligure,  or  feparation  of  it  into 
infcnfiblc  parts,  l^hefc,  or  part  of  thefe,  put  toge- 
ther. 
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ther,  ufually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men*s  minds  of 
that  fort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

§.  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  conlidered  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  general,  or  this  fort  in  particular,  can 
doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  proper- 
tics,  not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who 
have  examined  this  fpecies  more  accurately,  could  I 
believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  ia 
gold,  all  of  them  as  infeparable  from  its  internal  con- 
(titution,  as  its  colour  or  weight  :  and  it  is  probable, 
if  any  one  knew  ail  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his  ;  and  yet  perhaps  that 
not  be  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  difcovcred 
in  it.  The  changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due  applica- 
tion, exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  conlider  how 
far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of 
that  one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle ;  though 
it  be  no  fmall  number  that  are  already  by  mathema- 
ticians difcovered  of  it. 

§.   II.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of    jacasoffub- 
fubftances   are    imperfedl  and    inadequate,     fiances,  as 
Which  would  be   fo  alfo  in  mathematical     colleaionsof 
fig-ures,  if  we   were  to  have   our  complex     J- ^.^^^^^^l" 
ideas  of  them,  only  by  collecting  their  pro-     inadequate, 
perties  in  reference  to  other  figures.     How 
uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipfis, 
if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  fome  few  of  its  pro- 
perties ?  Whereas  having  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole 
clTence  of  that   figure,  we  from  thence  difcover  thole 
properties,  and  demonftratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and 
are  infeparable  from  it. 

§.    12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  forts  of    Simple  Ideas, 
abftracft  ideas  or  nominal  elTcnces  :  l^viroty  and 

Firfl,  fimple  ideas,  which  are  ^kI^^^,  or     ^^^^"^te. 
copies  ;  but  yet  certainly  adequate.     Becaufe  being  in- 
tended to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  power  in  things  to 
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produce  in  the  mind  fuch  a  fenfation,  that  fenfation, 
Avhen  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  effed:  of  that 
power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in 
the  light  (I  fpeak  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
light)  to  produce  in  men  the  fenfation  which  I  call 
Avhite,  it  cannot  but  be  the  effed  of  fuch  a  power,  ii^ 
fomcthing  without  the  mind  ;  fmce  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  fuch  idea  in  itfelf,  and  being 
rneant  for  nothing  elfe  but  the  effedt  of  fuch  a  power, 
that  fimple  idea  is  real  and  adequate  ;  the  fenfation  of 
white,  in  my  mind,  being  the  eiled:  of  that  power, 
which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  that  power ;  or  elfe,  that  power  would  pro- 
duce a  different  idea. 

Ideas  of  Tub-  ^''  ^3-  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of 
fiances  are  fubflances  are  ectypes,  copies  too  ;  but  not 
t^vTtoc,  ina-  perfect  ones,  not  adequate  :  which  is  very 
dequaie.  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per- 

ceives that  whatever  colle(ftion  of  fimple  ideas  it  makes 
of  any  fubftance  that  exiils,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it; 
exadly  anfwers  all  that  are  in  that  fubliance :  fince  not, 
having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  fubftances 
upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive 
from,  or  caufe  in,  other  fubflances,  it  cannot  have  an 
exad  adequate  collecliion  of  all  its  aclive  and  pailive 
capacitieg  ;  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  fubftance  exifhing,  and  its  rela-- 
tions,  which  is  tliat  fort  of  complex  idea  of  fubftances 
we  have.  And  after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  ac- 
tually had,  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exaCt  colledtion  of 
all  the  fccondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  fubftance, 
we  fhould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  efTcncc 
of  that  thing.  For  lincc  the  povvcrs  or  qualities  that 
are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  elFence  of  that 
fubftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  i\o\\  from  it,  any  col- 
lection whatlbcver  of  thefe  qualities  cannot  be  the  real 
clTence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be.  Belidcs,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of  fubftance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  fubftance  is 
in  itfelf. 

§.   14. 
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§.14.  Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and 
relations  are  originals,  and  archetypes  ;  are 
not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of 
any  real  exiftence,  to  which  the  mind  in- 
tends them  to  be  conformable,  and  exa6lly 
to  anfwer.  Thefe  being  fuch  collections  of 
fimple  ideas,  that  the  mind  itfelf  puts  together,  and 
fuch  collections,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  pre- 
crfely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  fliould,  they  are 
archetypes  and  eflences  of  modes  that  may  exifl: ;  and 
fo  are  deiigncd  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  fuch  modes 
as,  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exadl  conformity  with 
thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAP.      XXXIL 


Of  'True  and  Falfe  Ideas. 


Truth  and 
falihood  pro- 
perly belong 
to  propofi- 
tions. 


§.  i.nPHOUGH  truth  and  falHiood 
X  belong,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
only  to  proportions  ;  yet  ideas  are  often- 
times termed  true  or  falfe  (as  what  words 
are  there,  that  are  not  ufed  with  great  lati- 
tude, and  with  fome  deviation  from  their  (Iridl  and 
proper  iignifications  ?)  Though,  I  think,  that,  when 
ideas  themfelves  are  termed  true  or  falfe,  there  is  ftill 
fome  fecret  or  tacit  propoiition,  vvhich  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  denomination  :  as  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  particular  occalions  wherein  they  come  to  be 
called  true  or  falfe.  In  all  which,  v/e  fnall  find  fome 
kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
that  denomination.  For  our  ideas,  being  nothing  but 
bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot 
properly  and  limply  in  themfelves  be  faid  to  be  true  or 
falfe,  no  more  than  a  lingle  name  of  any  thing  can  be 
faid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

D  d  4  J.   2. 
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MetaphyHcal  §•  2.  Iiidccd  both  ideas  and  words  may 
truth  con-  be  laid  to  be  true  in  a  metaphylical  fenfe  of 
tains  a  tacit  ^}^^  ^yQj-^^  truth,  as  all  Other  things,  that 
propo  ition.  ^^^  ^^,^^  exift,  are  faid  to  be  true ;  i.  e. 
really  to  be  fuch  as  they  exift.  Though  in  things  called 
true,  even  in  that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecret  re- 
ference to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  ftandards  of 
that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  proportion, 
though  it  be  ufually  not  taken  notice  of. 
T.,  .,  ^.   -?.   But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphvfical 

No  idea,  as         r     r       c  i.       u-    u  •  •       i  i. 

an  appear-  lenie  ot  truth  which  we  mquire  here,  when 
ance  in  the  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
inind,trueor  ^f  being  true  or  falfe  ;  but  in  the  more  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  thofe  words  :  and  fo 
I  fay,  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  fo  many 
perceptions,  or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  are 
falfe  :  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falihood 
in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falihood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falf- 
hood  lying  ahvays  in  fome  affirmation,  or  negation, 
mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mmd  pafTes  fome  judg-. 
ment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  fomething 
of  them. 

•J ,        ^,  §.  4.  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  of 

red  to  any  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
thing  may  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or 
be  true  or  falfe.  Becaufe  the  mind  in  fuch  a  reference 
makes  a  tacit  fuppolition  of  their  confor- 
mity to  that  thing :  which  fuppofition,  as  it  happens  to 
be  true  or  falfe,  fo  the  ideas  themfelves  come  to  be  de- 
nominated. The  mofl:  ufual  cafes  wherein  this  hap- 
pens, are  thefe  following  : 

Other  men's  §.   5.   Firlt,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any 

ideas,  real  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other 
cxiKence,  men's  minds,  called  by  the  fame  common 

and  liippoied  ,  ,  •'  ,      ,     .  , 

real  cd^ncts,  name ;  V.  g.  when  the  mind  mtends  or 
arc  what  men  judgcs  its  ideas  of  juftice,  temperance,  re- 
urually  refer  litrion,  to  be  the  fime  with  what  other  men 
theindeastu.     give  thofe  names  to. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has  in 
itfelf  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  exiflence.  Thus 
the  two  ideas,  of  a  man  and  a  centaur,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ideas  of  real  fubftances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the 
other  falfe  ;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to 
that  real  conftitution  aud  elfence  of  any  thing,  where- 
on all  its  properties  depend  :  and  thus  the  greateft  part, 
if  not  all  our  ideas  of  fubflances,  are  falfe. 

§.  6.  Thefe  fuppofitions  the  mind  is  very  The  caufc 
apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  of  fuch  re- 
ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  ^^^^"^es. 
fhall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  ab- 
flra6l  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  being  towards  knowledge  ;  and  finding  that,  if 
it  fnould  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular 
things,  its  progrefs  w^ould  be  very  How,  and  its  work 
endlefs ;  therefore  to  fliorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehenfive  ;  the 
firft  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  eaiier  en- 
larging its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the 
things  themfelves  that  it  would  know,  or  conference 
wdth  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles, 
and  rank  them  fo  into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it 
gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  thereby  with  alfu ranee  ex- 
fend  to  all  of  that  fort  ;  and  fo  advance  by  larger  fteps 
in  that,  which  is  its  great  bulinefs,  knowledge.  This, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  lliown,  is  the  reafon  why  we  col- 
led things  under  comprehenfive  ideas,  with  names  an- 
nexed to  thern,  into  genera  and  fpecies,  i.  e.  into  kinds 
and  forts. 

§.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  w^arily  attend  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  obferve  what  courfe  it  ufually 
takes  in  its  way  to  knowledge ;  we  fliall,  I  think,  hnd 
that  the  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
may  have  ufe  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  difcourfe, 
the  firft  thing  it  does  is  to  abfirac^  it,  and  then  get  a 
name  to  it ;  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  ftore-houfe,  the 
memory,  as  containing  the  elTence  of  a  fort  of  things, 
of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.     Hence 

it 
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iris,  that  we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
fcntly  afks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the' 
knowledge  of  the  fpecics,  or  the  eilence  of  it ;  whereof 
it  is  indeed  ufed  as  the  mark,  and  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  annexed  to  it. 

Caufc  of  §.8.  But  this  abflrad  idea  being  fome- 

fuch  reftr-  thing  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that 
enccs.  exifts,  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it 

is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightncfs  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  propriety  or  intclligiblenefs  of  our 
fpeaking,  conlifls.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  fo 
forward  to  fuppofc,  that  the  abilradi:  ideas  they  have 
in  their  minds  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  exifting 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred  ;  and  are  the 
fame  alfo,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by 
the  ufc  and  propriety  of  that  language  belong.  For 
without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find 
they  fliould  both  think  amifs  of  things  in  themfelves, 
and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 

c     1   -J    .  §•  Q-   Firft  then,  I    fay,   that  when  the 

Simple  ideas  ^  .^  r  •  i         •     •     j       i     r   i         1 

maybe  falfe,  truth  ot  our  ideas  IS  judged  or,  by  the  con- 
in  reference  formity  they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other 
to  others  of  x\^t\\  have,  and  commonly  iignify  by  the 
name  but  are  ^^^^^  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  falfe. 
kail  liable  to  But  yet  fimple  ideas  are  lealt  of  all  liable  to 
be  fo.  be   io   miflaken  ;    becaufe  a   man    by    his 

fenfcs,  and  every  day's  obfervation,  may  eafily  fatisfy 
himfelf  what  the  limple  ideas  are,  which  their  feveral 
names  that  are  in  commion  ufe  fland  for ;  they  being 
but  few  in  number,  and  fuch  as  if  he  doubts  or  miflakes 
in,  he  may  eafily  rectify  by  the  objecls  they  are  to  be 
found  in.  Therefore  it  is  feldom,  that  any  one  mif- 
takes  in  his  names  of  limple  ideas  ;  or  applies  the  name 
red  to  the  idea  green ;  or  the  name  fweet  to  the  idea 
bitter  :  much  lefs  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names 
of  ideas  belonging  to  different  fenfes  ;  and  call  a  colour 
by  the  name  of  a  tafte,  &c.  v;hcreby  it  \%  evident,  that 
the  iimplc  ideas  they  call  by  any  namc^  are  commonly 

tiijc 
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the  fame  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they  ufe  the 
fame  names. 

§.   10.   Com.plex    ideas  are    much    more     j,        r 
liable  to  be  falfe   in   this   refpedl :  and  the     mixed  modes 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more     moft  liable  to 
than  thofe  of  fijbftances  :   becaufe  in  fub-     ^^/^^^^'^ 
ftances  (efpecially  thofe  which  the  common  ^^^ 

anci  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  are  applied  to) 
fome  remarkable  fenfible  qualities,  ferving  ordinarily 
to  diftinguifli  one  fort  from  another,  eafily  prcfcrve 
thofe,  who  take  any  care  in  the  ufe  of  their  words,  from^ 
applying  them  to  forts  of  fubftances,  to  which  they  do' 
not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are  much 
more  uncertain  ;  it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of 
feveral  anions,  w^hether  they  are  to  be  called  juflice  or 
cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  fo  in  referring 
our  ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  called  by  the  fame 
names,  ours  may  be  falfe  ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds, 
which  wx  exprefs  by  the  word  juflice,  may  perhaps  be 
that  which  ought  to  have  another  name. 

§.    If.   But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  fort     be'^thoifght^^ 
to  be  different  from  thofe  of  other  men»     falfe. 
which  are  marked  by  the  fame  names  ;  this 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  this  fort  of  falihood   is   much 
more  familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
than  to  any  other.     When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
falfe  idea  of  juflice,  or  gratitude,  or   glory,  it  is   for 
no  other  reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas 
which  each  of  thofe  names  are  the  iigns  of  in  other  men. 

§.  12.  The  reafon  whereof  feems  to  me  p^^^  ^,^ 
to  be  this,  that  the  abflracl  ideas  of  mixed 
modes,  being  men's  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a 
precife  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  ;  and  fo  the  eflence 
of  each  fpecies  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we 
have  no  other  feniible  ftandard  exifting  any  where,  but 
the  name  itfeif,  or  the  definition  of  that  name  :  we 
having  nothing  elfe  to  refer  thefe  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to,  as  a  fiandard  to  which  we  would  conform 
them,  but  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are"  thought  to  ufe 
thofe  names  in  their  moil  proper  iignifications  ;  and  fo 
as  our  ideas  conform  or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for 

,  true 
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true  or  falfc.     And  thus  much  concerning  the  truth  and 
falfhood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 
^s  referred  §•   1 3-  Secondly,    as    to   the    truth    and 

to  real  exift-  fallhood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the 
ences,  none  j.^.^j  exiftence  of  things  ;  when  that  is  made 
can  be  falfe,  the  ftandard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them 
but  thofe  of  can  be  termed  falfe,  but  only  our  complex 
fabftances.         ideas  of  fubftances. 

Firft,  fimple  ^'  H-  Fi^fl,  our  fimple  ideas  being  barely 

ideas'in  this  fuch  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  rc- 
fenfe  not  ceive,and  given  power  to  external  objedls  to 

falfe,  and  produce  in  us  by  eftablillied  lav/s  and  ways, 
^^'  fuitable  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though 

incompreheniible  to  us,  their  truth  confills  in  nothing 
elfe  but  in  fuch  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and 
mult  be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us  :  and  thus  anfwering  thofe  powers,  they   are   what 
they  ihould  be,  true  ideas.     Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falfliood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  moft 
men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the 
things  themfelves.     For  God,  in   his  wifdom,  having 
let  them  as  marks  of  diftindfion  in  things,  whereby  we 
may  be  able  to  difcern  one  thing  from  another,   and  fo 
choofeany  of  them  for  our  ufes,  as  we  have  occafion  ;  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our   fimple   idea,   whether  we 
think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itfelf,  or  in 
our  mind  only  ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itfelf.     For 
that  texture  in  the  objedt,  by  a  regular  and  conftant 
operation,  producing  the   fame  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it 
ferves  us  to  diftinguifh,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  diftinguifhing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in   the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
elfe  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us) 
is  the  exad:  refemblance.     And  it  is  equally  from  that 
appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that 
real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  caufes 
in  us  that   idea  :  fince  the   name  blue  notes  properly 
nothing  but  that  mark  of  diftinclion  that  is  in  a  violet, 
difcernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  confifl-s   in; 

that 
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that  being  beyond  our  capacities  diftincflly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  lefs  ufc  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties 
to  difcern. 

§.  15.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  impu-  ^^^^  ^ 
ration  of  fallhood  to  our  limple  ideas,  if  man's  idea  of 
by  the  different  fbrud:ure  of  our  organs  it  blue  Ihould 
were  To  ordered,  that  the  fame  objeA  Ihould  ^  ^^^^''"^'''^ 
produce  in  feveral  men's  minds  different  ther's. 
ideas  at  the  fame  time  ;  v.  g.  if  the  idea 
that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes 
were  the  fame  that  a  marygold  produced  in  another 
man's,  and  vice  verfa.  For  fince  this  could  never  be 
known,  becaufe  one  man's  mind  could  not  pafs  into 
another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were 
produced  by  thofe  organs ;  neither  the  ideas  hereby, 
nor  the  names  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any 
falfhood  be  in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  tex- 
ture of  a  violet,  producing  conffantly  the  idea  that  he 
called  blue  ;  and  thofe  which  had  the  texture  of  a  ma- 
rygold, producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he  as 
conftantly  called  yellow  ;  whatever  thofe  appearances 
were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  dif- 
tinguifli  things  for  his  ufe  by  thofe  appearances,  and 
underftand  and  iignify  thofe  diftindions  marked  by  the 
names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
in  his  mind,  received  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  ex- 
a'illy  the  fame  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds. 
I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenfible 
ideas  produced  by  any  object  in  different  men's  minds, 
are  moft  commonly  very  near  and  undifcernibly  alike. 
For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  rea- 
fons  offered :  but  that  being  befides  my  prefent  bufi- 
nefs,  I  Ihall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them  :  but  only 
,mind  him,  that  the  contrary  fuppofition,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life  ;  and  fo  we  need 
not  trouble  ourfelves  to  examine  it. 

§.   16.    From  what  has  been    faid   con-     Firft,  fimpic 
cerning  our  fmiple   ideas,  I   think  it  evi-     J.^^^^  ^^ot^^ 
dent,  that  our  fimple  ideas  can  none  of  them     faife,  and 
be  falfc  in  refped  of  things  exifting  vvith-    why. 

out 
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out  us.  For  the  truth  of  thefe  appearances,  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  minds,  confifting,  as  has  been  faid, 
only  in  their  being  anfwerable  to  the  powers  in  external 
objecls  to  produce  by  our  fenfes  fuch  appearances  in 
us  ;  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is, 
fuitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone 
it  reprefents  ;  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  refer- 
red to  fuch  a  pattern,  be  falfe.  Bkie  and  yellow,  bitter 
or  fwcet,  can  never  be  falfc  ideas :  thefe  perceptions  in 
the  mind  are  juit  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering  the 
powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them  ;  and  fo 
are  tioily  what  they  are,  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed 
the  names  may  be  mifapplied  ;  but  that  in  this  refped 
makes  no  falfhood  in  the  ideas  ;  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in 
the  Englifli  tongue  fliould  call  purple  fcarlet. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  neither  can  our  com- 
nfodesnot  P^^"^  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  ef-' 
falfe.  fence  of  any  thing  really  exifling,  be  falfe, 

Becaufe  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of 
any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifling, 
and  made  by  nature  :  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in 
it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath  ;  nor  to  reprefent 
any  thing  but  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does. 
Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  adlion  of  a  man, 
who  forbears  to  afford  himfelf  fuch  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  as  his  riches 
and  eflate  will  be  fjfiicient  to  fupply,  and  his  flation 
requires,  I  have  no  falfe  idea  ;  but  fuch  an  one  as  re- 
prefents an  adion,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and 
fo  is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  fallliood.  But  when 
I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to  this  ad:ion,  then 
it  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed 
to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
fpecch,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong;  or  to  be 
conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  ftandard  of  vir- 
tue and  vice. 

Thirdlv  5*   ^^'    Thirdly,  our   complex    ideas    of 

ideas  ofVub-  fubllances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
ftances  when  things  themfelves,  may  be  falfe.  That  they 
falfe.  ^j.^  ^jl  {.^{^^  when  looked  upon  as  the  re- 

prefentations  of  the  unknown  elTences  of  things,  is  {o 
I  «:vident. 
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evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of  it.  I 
fhall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  fuppofition, 
and  conlider  them  as  collections  of  fimple  ideas  in  the 
mind  taken  from  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  exifiing 
together  conflantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  fuppofed  copies  :  and  in  this  reference  of  therrt 
to  the  exiifence  of  things,  they  are  falfe  ideas,  i.  When 
they  put  together  fimple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exig- 
ence of  things  have  no  union  ;  as  when  to  the  fhape 
and  iize  that  exift  together  in  a  horfe  is  joined,  in  the 
fame  complex  idea,  the  pov/er  of  barking  like  a  dog: 
which  three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in 
the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature  ;  and  this  there- 
fore may  be  called  a  falfe  idea  of  an  horfe.  2.  Ideas 
of  fubftances  are,  in  this  refpeLt,  alfo  falfe,  when  froiTV 
any  colleclion  of  limple  ideas  that  do  always  exili  toge- 
ther, there  is  feparated,  by  a  diredl  negation,  any  other 
iim.ple  idea  which  is  conflantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus,  if  to  exteniion,  folidity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar 
weight inefs,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  -join 
in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
fixednefs  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  m.ay  'be  faid  to 
have  a  falfe  complex  idea,  as  well  as  v,  hen  he  joins  to 
thofe  other  limple  ones  the  idea  of  perfed;  abfolute 
fixednefs.  For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold 
being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  have  no  union  in- 
nature,  may  be  termed  falfe.  But  if  we  leave  out  of 
this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixednefs  quite,  without 
'either  a<fl:ually  joining  to,  or  feparating  of  it  from  the 
reft  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfedl  idea,  rather  than  a  falfe  one  ; 
iince  though  it  contains  not  all  the  fimple  ideas  that 
are  united  m  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
do  really  exifl:  together. 

§.   19.   Though  in  compliance  with  the     rj^^.^^^^  ^^ 
ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  I  have  fliov/ed  in     falfhocd  al- 
w  hat    fenfe,    and  upon   what   ground,  our     ways  fup- 
ideas  miay  be  fometimes  called  true  or  falfe  ;     po^esaffirma- 
•  c  Ml   1       1  1-1  •  1  tion  or  neea- 

yet  it  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the     ^^^^ 

iPiatter,  in  all  cafes  where  any  idea  is  called 

true  or/aife,  it  is  from  fome  judgment -that  the  mind 


makes. 
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makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  falfe. 
For  truth  or  faliliood,  being  never  without  fome  af- 
firmation or  negation,  exprel's  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  but  where  figns  are  joined  and  feparated,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  things 
they  (land  for.  The  figns  we  chiefly  ufe  are  cither 
ideas  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or 
verbal  proportions.  Truth  lies  in  fo  joining  or  fepa- 
rating  thefe  reprefcntatives,  as  the  things  they  Hand  for 
do  in  themfelves  agree  or  difagree  ;  and  tallliood  in  the 
contrary,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  fliown  hereafter. 
-,      .  §.   20.  Any  idea  then  which  we  have  in 

themfelves  o^ii"  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to 
neither  true  the  exiflence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the 
nor  falfe.  minds   of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for 

this  alone  be  called  falfe.  For  thefe  reprefentations,  if 
they  have  nothing  in  them  but  w  hat  is  really  exifling  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  falfe,  being  exadt 
rcprefentations  of  fomething  :  nor  yet,  if  they  have 
any  thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things, 
can  they  properly  be  faid  to  be  falfe  rcprefentations,  or 
ideas  of  things  they  do  not  reprefent.  But  the  mif- 
take  and  falfhood  is, 
^  ^      r.n  §.  2  1.  Firfl,  when  the  mind  havinpf  any 

But  are  falfe,      .  .  ^      .      .     ,       *         ,  ,     ,        •        ,       r      "^ 

I.  When  idea.  It  judges  and  concludes   it  the  lame 

judged  that  is  in  other  men's  minds,   fignified  by 

agreeable  to  ^^^  fame  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable 

man's^Wa  ^^  ^^  Ordinary  received  lignification  or  de- 

vvithout  be-  finition   of  that  word,   when   indeed   it    is 

ing  ^O'  not:  which   is  the   moil  ufual  miftake  in 
mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 
2    When  ^-   ^^'  Secondly,   when  it  having  a  com- 

judged  to  plex  idea  mxadc  up  of  fuch  a  coUeclion  of 

agree  to  real  fimple  oncs,  as  nature  never  puts  together, 

exiftence,  -^  iudi>:es  it  to  ap-ree  to  a  fpecies  of  <:rea- 

whentheydo  *        ^     n  -ri-  i.         •.  •    •         ^t. 

not.  tures   really  exiltmg ;  as  when  it  joins  the 

weight  of  tin  to  the  colour,  fufibility,  and 
fixed nefs  of  gold. 

3.  W'hen  §.   23.  Thirdly,  when  in  its  complex  idea 

judged  ade-       \^    }^^g    united   a    certain    number  of  fim- 
oatbdnefo.     P^^   ideas   that   do   really  cxift  together  in 

fomc 
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fome  fort  of  creatures,  but  has  alfo  left  out  others  as  much 
infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfecl  complete  idea 
of  a  fort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not ;  v.  g.  having 
joined  the  ideas  of  fubftance,  yellow,  malleable,  moft 
heavy,  and  fufible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  w^hen  yet  its  peculiar  fixed- 
nefs  and  folubility  in  aqua  rcgia  are  as  infeparable 
from  thofe  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  they 
are  one  from  another. 

§  24.  Fourthly,  the  miftake  is  yet  4^  when 
greater,  v.hen  I  judge,  that  this  complex  judged  to  re- 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  eilence  of  any  present  the 
body  exifting,  when  at  leaft  it  contains  but  ^^^  ^  ^"^^* 
fome  few  of  thofe  properties  which  flow  from  its  real 
elTence  and  conftitution.  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe 
properties  ;  for  thofe  properties  confiding  modly  in 
the  adlive  and  pafTive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to 
other  things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one 
body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of 
things  is  ufually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  a  man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tried  and  ex- 
amined it,  knows  of  that  one  fort  of  things  :  and  all 
that  the  mofl  expert  man  knows  are  but  a  few,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend 
on  its  internal  or  efTential  confiitution.  The  elience 
of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compafs,  confifts  in  a 
very  few  ideas :  three  lines  including  a  fpace  make  up 
that  elTence  :  but  the  properties  that  flow  from  this 
clTence  are  more  than  can  be  eafily  known  or  enu- 
merated. So  I  imagine  it  is  in  fubHances,  their  real 
cffences  lie  in  a  little  compafs,  though  the  properties 
flowing:  from  that  internal  conftitution  are  endlefs. 

§.  25.  To  conclude,   a  man  having  no     iaeas,wheri 
notion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but  by     faife/ 
the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his   mind,  (which 
idea  he  has  a  pov/er  to  call  by  Vvhat  name  he  pleafes) 
he  may   indeed  make  an    idea  neither   anfwering   the 
reafon  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the   idea  commonly 
iignified  by  other  people's  words  ;  but  cannot  make  a 
wrong  or  falfe  idea  of  a  thing,   which  is  no  otherwrfe 
known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it ;  v.  g.  when 

Vol,  L  E  e  I  frame 
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I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man, 
and  join  to  tliis  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
a  falfc  idea  of  any  thing  ;  becaufe  it  reprefents  nothing 
without  me.  But  when  I  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and 
ima^TJnc  it  to  reprefent  fon^.e  real  being  without  me,  or 
to  be  the  fiime  idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame  name  ; 
in  either  of  thefe  cafes  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fUfe  idea  ; 
though  indeed  the  falfhood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  propofition,  wherein  a  conformity  and 
refemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But 
yet,  if  having  framed  fuch  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without 
thinking  either  that  exigence,  or  the  name  man  or 
Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I 
may  be  julfly  thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but 
not  erroneous  in  my  judgment;  nor  the  idea  any  way 
talfe. 

More  pro-  §•   -^-  Upon  the  whole  matter,   I  think, 

perly  to  be  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  confidered  by 
called  right  ^-j^^  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper 
©r  wrong.  fignification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference- 
to  ^he  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right 
or  wrong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  to 
thofe  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  any 
one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  falfe,  it  is  fit  he  ufe  a 
liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe 
names  he  thinks  beft ;  though,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
truth  or  falfliood  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  fome  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in 
them  fome  mental  propofition.  The  ideas  that  are  in 
>  man's  mind,  fimply  confidered,  cannot  be  wrong, 
unlefs  complex  ones,  wherein  inconfificiu  parts  are  jum- 
bled together.  All  other  ideas  are  in  themfelves  right, 
and  thc^  knowledge  about  them  right  and  true  know- 
ledge :'  but  when  wq  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing, 
as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  wreng,  as  far  as  they  difagree  with  fuch 
archetypes. 
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CHAP.      XXXIII. 

Of  the  Ajjociation  of  Ideas, 

§.   I .  T^  HERE    is     fcarce    any    one 

1    that  does  not  obferve  fomethincr     Something- 

-  _  ,  ,  ,  .  J    •      •        •    r  ;  r      unreafonable 

that  leems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itlcLi  \^  ^oft  men. 
really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reafon- 
ings,  and  adlions  of  other  men.  The  Icaft  flaw  of  this 
kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is 
quick-lighted  enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and  will  by 
the  authority  of  reafon  forwardly  condemn,  though  he 
be  guilty  of  much  greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own 
tenets  and  condudt,  v;hich  he  never  perceives,  and  will 
very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

§.   2.    This    proceeds    not    wholly   from 
felf-love,    thourrh    that   has  often    a    great     Not  wholly,. 
hand  in  it.     Men  or  fair  minds,  and  not     Iq^^^ 
given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  felf-flat- 
tery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it  ;  and  in  many  cafes  one 
with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  aftonifhed 
at  the  obftinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reafon,  though  laid  before  him  as   clear  as 
day-light. 

§.  3.  This   fort    of  unreafonablenefs    is 
ufually  imputed  to  education  and    preju-     g^^u^^Jio^j), 
dice,  and  for  the  moft  part  truly  enough, 
though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  difeafe,  nor 
fliows  diftindlly  enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it 
lies.     Education  is  often  rightly  afligned  for  the  caufe, 
and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  it- 
felf :  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace   this    fort  of  madnefs    to   the  root  it 
fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  fhow  whence  this 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  fober  and  rational  minds, 
and  w^herein  it  confifts. 

§.  4.   I  fhall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it     Adeo-reeof 
by  fo  harfh  a  name  as  madnefs,  when  it  is     madnefs. 
toniidered,  that  oppofition   to  reafon   de- 
li e  2  .  ferves 
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fcrvcs  tint  name,  and  is  really  madncfs  ;  and  there  i? 
fcarce  a  man  fo  tree  from  it,  but  that  if  he  fhould  aU 
\vays,  on  all  occalions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fomc  cafes  he 
conllantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bed- 
lam than  civil  converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  pafTion,  but  in  the 
fteady  calm  courfc  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet 
more  apologize  for  this  harfli  name,  and  ungrateful 
imputation  on  the  greatcft  part  of  mankind,  is,  that 
inquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  nature  of  mad- 
nefs,  b.  ii.  c.  \i.  §.  13.  I  found  it  to  fpring  from  the 
very  fame  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  caufe 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  This  confidciation  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  leaft  on 
the  fubjed:  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  fuggefted  it  to 
me.  And  if  this  be  a  wxaknefs  'to  which  all  men 
are  {o  liable  ;  if  this  be  a  taint  w^hich  fo  univerfallys^ 
infedls  mankind  ;  the  greater  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
lay  it  open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the 
greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Fron,  a  §•   5-  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural 

wrong  con-  correfpondence  and  connexion  one  w  ith 
nexion  of  another  :  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of 
^  ^^''  our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them 

together  in  that  union  and  correfpondence  which  is 
founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Bcfidcs  this,  there  is 
another  connexion  of  ideas  v/holly  owing  to  chance 
or  cultom  :  ideas,  that  in  themfelves  are  not  all  of  kin, 
come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  men's  minds,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  feparate  them  ;  they  always  keep  in  com- 
pany, and  the  one  no  fooncr  at  any  time  comes  into 
the  underlianding,  but  its'  aflbciate  appears  with  it ; 
and  if  they  arc  more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united, 
the  whole  gang,  always  infeparable,  ihow  themfelves 
together. 

This  con-  §•  6.  This  flrong  combination  of  ideas, 

ncxionhow  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in 
made.  \i{c\i  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance  ;  and 

hence  iX.  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  different, 
according  to  their  different  inclinations,  education,  in- 
tcrcfts,  ^Q,.     Cuftom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the; 

under- 
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\inder {landing,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the  body  ;  all  which  fcems  to  be  but 
trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which  once  fet 
a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  flcps  they  have  been  ufed 
to  :  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  cafy,  and  as  it  were 
natural.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus 
ideas  feem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they 
are  not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one 
ajiothcr  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put 
into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  A  mufician  ufed  to  any  tune  will 
find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas 
of  the  feveral  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  or- 
derly in  his  underflanding,  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion, as  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the 
keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun, 
though  his  unattentive  thoughts  be  elfewhere  a  wan- 
dering. Whether  the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as 
well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be 
the  motion  of  his  animal  fpirits,  I  will  not  determine, 
how  probable  foever,  by  this  inftance,  it  appears  to  be 
fo  :  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intel- 
letlual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

§.  7.  That  there  are  fuch  alloc iat ions  of 
them  made  by  cuflom  in  the  minds  of.  moil  ^^"^^  ^"T' 
men,  1  thmk  no-body  will  queftion,  who  feaofit. 
has  well  confidered  himfelf  or  others  ;  and 
to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the 
fympathies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men,  which 
work  as  ftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as  if 
they  were  natural ;  and  are  therefore  called  fo,  though 
they  at  firfl  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  v,hic'h  either  the  flrength  of 
the  firft  impreilion,  or  future  indulgence  fo  united,  that 
they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that 
man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  fay  moil 
of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them 
are  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitu- 
tion,  and  are  born  with  us  ;  but  a  great  part  of  thofe 
which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known  to 
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be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  impreflions^ 
or  wanton  fancies  at  firft,  which  would  have  been  ac* 
knowkdgcd  the  original  of  tliem,  if  they  had  been 
warily  obferved.  A  groA\n  perfon  furfeiting  with  ho- 
ney, no  fooncr  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  im- 
mediately carries  ficknefs  and  qualms  to  his  ftomach, 
and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of 
diilike,  and  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  prefently  accom- 
pany it,  and  he  is  difturbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  in- 
difpofition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over- 
dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  fame  effects  would 
have  followed,  but  the  caufe  would  have  been  miftakcn, 
and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

§.  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  neceffity 
there  is,  in  this  prefent  argument,  to  diftinguifli  nicely 
between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies  ;  but  I  take 
notice  of  it  for  another  purpofe,  viz.  that  thofe  who 
have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  moft 
fufceptible  of  lading  impreflions ;  and  though  thofe 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  difcreet  people 
minded  and  fenced  againft,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
thofe  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  underflanding  or  paffions,  have  been 
much  lefs  heeded  than  the  thing  deferves  :  nay,  thofe 
relating  purely  to  the  underftanding  have,  as  I  fufped:, 
been  by  moft  men  wholly  overlooked. 
Agreatcaufe  }'  9'  This  wrong  connexion  in  our 
of  errours.  minds  of  ideas  in  themfelves  loofe  and  m- 
depcndcnt  of  one  another,  has  fuch  an  in- 
fluence, and  is  of  fo  great  force  to  fet  us  awry  in  our 
actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  paffions,  reafonings 
and  notions  themfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any 
one  thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 
Inftances  ^'   ^^*   The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprights 

have  really  no  iPiOre  to  do  W'ith  darknefs 
than  light  ,-  yet  let  but  a  fooliili  maid  inculcate  thefe 
often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  to- 

I  gether. 
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gether,  poITibly  he  Hiall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them 
again  fo  long  as  he  lives  :  but  darknefs  fhall  ever  after- 
"wards  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  ideas,  and  they  fnall 
be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than 
the  other. 

§.  II.  A  man  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from  ano- 
ther, thinks  on  the  man  and  that  aclion  over  and  over ; 
and  by  ruminating  on  them  firongly,  or  much  in  his 
mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two  ideas  together,  that  he 
makes  them  almofl  one  ,•  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but 
the  pain  and  difpleafure  he  fuffered  comes  into  his  mind 
with  it,  fo  that  he  fcarce  diftinguifhes  them,  but  has 
as  m^uch  an  averfion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus 
hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  flight  and  innocent  oc- 
cafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
world. 

§.  12.  A  man  has  fuffered  pain  or  iicknefs  in  any 
place  J  he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room  ;  though 
thefe  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet 
when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it 
brings  (the  impreflion  being  once  made)  that  of  the 
pain  and  difpleafure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his 
mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

§.   13.  When    this  combination    is    ^^t-     ^^j^   ^j 
tied,  and   while   it   lafts,  it   is   not  in  the     cures  fome 
power  of  reafon  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us     diforders  in 
from  the  effecls  of  it.     Ideas  in  our  minds,      ^  vT"^V 
when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according     cannot.^^^  ^^ 
to  their   natures   and    circumftances  ;    and 
here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures   certain   affec-^ 
tions,  which  reafon,  though   in  the  right,  and  allowed 
to  be  fo,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  againfl:  them 
to  prevail   with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  ia 
other  cafes.     The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  foul,  rends 
from  her  heart  the  whole  com.fort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  imaginable  :  ufe  the  confoiiitions  of 
reafon  in  this  cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  eafe  to 
one  on   the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,   by   rational  dif- 
courfes,  the  pain  of  his    joints   tearing  afunder.     Till 
time  has  by  difufe  feparated  the  fcnfe  of  that  enjoy- 
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ment,  and  its  lofs,  from  the  idea  of  the  child  return^ 
ing  to  her  memory^  all  reprefentations,  though  ever 
io  reafonable,  are  in  vain  ;  and  therefore  fome  in  whom 
the  union  between  thefe  ideas  is  never  difTolveei,  fpend 
their  lives  in  mourning,  and  carr)^  an  incurable  forrow 
to  their  graves. 
iTo  .V,.. ;«  ^-    ^4-  ^  friend   of  mine  knew  one  per- 

partner  in-  ^nijr  ^         r        ^  i., 

flanccsofthe  lealy  cured  ot  madnels  by  a  very  harfli 
effeft  of  the  and  offenfive  operation.  The  gentleman^ 
aflbciation  of  ^yj^Q  ^^^g  thus  recovered,  with  great  {tw^o, 
of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned 
the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greateft  obligation  he 
could  have  received  ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  rca- 
fon  fuggefted  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  fight  of 
the  operator  :  that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idec\ 
of  that  agony  which  he  fuffered  from  his  hands,  which 
was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

§.  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain  they  en- 
dured at  fchool  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for, 
fo  join  thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their 
averfion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  lludy 
and  ufe  of  them  all  their  lives  after  ;  and  thus  reading 
becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  othcrwife  poflibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  plcafure  of  their  lives. 
There  are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  men 
cannot  itudy  in,  and  fifliions  of  velfels,  which  though 
ever  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  ideas,  which 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offcniive  :  and 
who  is  there  that  hath  not  obferved  fome  man  to  flag 
at  the  appearance,  or  in  the  company  of  fome  certain 
perfon  not  otherwife  fuperior  to  him,  but  bccaufe  hav- 
ing once  on  fome  occafion  got  the  afcendant,  the  idea 
of  authority  and  diftance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
perfon,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  fubjecled,  is  not 
able  to  feparate  them  ? 

^.  16.  Infiances  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  cvery- 
y/here,  that  if  1  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  plea- 
fant  oddnefs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
having  learnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  perfeiftion, 
there  happened  to   Hand   an   old  trunk   in  the  room 

where 
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where  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
hou (hold-flu fF  had  fo  mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and 
fteps  of  all  his  dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilfl 
that  trunk  was  there ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  \rx 
any  other  place,  unlefs  that  or  fome  fuch  other  trunk  had 
its  due  pofition  in  the  room.  If  this  ftory  fhall  be  fuf- 
peded  to  be  drefTed  up  with  fonie  comical  circumftancesj^ 
a  little  beyond  precife  nature ;  I  anfwer  for  myfelf,  that 
I  had  it  feme  years  lince  from  a  very  fqber  and  worthy 
man,  upon  his  ow  n  knowledge,  as  I  report  it :  and  I 
dare  fay,  there  arc  very  few  inquifitive  perfons,  who 
read  this,  who  have  n^t  met  with  accounts,  if  not  ex- 
amples of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel,  0/  at  Icaft 
juftify  this. 

§.  17.  Intelledlual  habits  and  defers  this  . 

way  contracted,  are  not  lefs  frequent  and  ^^  /nteHec-* 
powerful,  though  lefs  obferved.  Let  the  tual habits, 
ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  flrongly  joined 
either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilfl  thefe  arc 
Itill  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reafon- 
ings  will  there  be  about  feparate  fpirits  ?  Let  cuflom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  fhape  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  infeparably  joined  to 
any  perfon,  and  thefe  two  conflantly  together  pofTefs 
the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once, 
fliall  unexamined  be  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by 
an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infallible  per- 
fon dictates  and  demands  aifcnt  without  inquiry. 

§.   18.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural     q,,,      ,. 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  efla-     in  different 
blifh  the  irreconcilable  oppolition  between     feds, 
different  fedls  of  philofophy  and  religion  ; 
for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
impofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth 
offered  by  plain  reafon.    Intereft,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  perverfenefs,  as  that 
every  one  of  them  to  a  man  fhould  knowingly  main- 
tain 
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tain  falfhood  :  feme  at  leaft  muft  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  purfue  truth  fincerely ;  and 
therefore  theie  muil  be  ibniething  that:  blinds  their  un- 
derftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  falfliood  of 
what  they  embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus 
captivates  their  reafons,  and  leads  men  of  Imceritv 
blindfold  from  common  fenfe,  w^ill,  when  examined, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaki ng  of :  fonie  inde- 
pendent ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  b^ 
education,  cuflom,  and  the  confl-ant  ^\t\  of  their  party, 
fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear 
there  together ;  and  they  can  no  more  feparate  them  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  there  were  but  one  idea,  and 
il\^y  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfc  to 
Jargon,  demonftration  to  abfurdities,  and  confiilcncy  to 
nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greated,  I  had  al- 
moil  faid  of  all  the  errcurs  in  the  world  ;  or  if  it  docs  not 
reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  leaf!:  the  mofl  dangerous  one,  fmce 
fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  feeing  and  ex- 
amining. When  two  things  in  themfeives  disjoined,  ap- 
pear to  x^,^  fight  conftantly  united  ;  if  the  eye  lees  theie 
things  riveted,  which  are  loofe,  where  w\ill  you  begin  to 
redify  the  millakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they 
liave  been  accufl:omed  fo  ta  join  in  their  minds,  as  to 
fubftitute  one  for  x^Ti^  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  wkhoLit  perceiving  it  themfeives?  This>  whilft 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of 
eonvi(fi:ion,  and  they  applaud  themfeives  as  zealous  cham- 
pions for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  cf- 
FOur;  and  the  confuiion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a 
cuflomary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to 
them  made  in  eifecl  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfc 
views.,  and  their  reafonings  with  falfe  confequences. 
ConcMon.  ^'  ^9-.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of 

the  original,  forts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas, 
with  feveral  other  confidcrar;ions,  about  thefe  (I  know 
nor  whethei- 1  niay  fay)  inflruments  or  materials  of  our 
knowledge  ;  the  method  I  at  firft  propofed  to  myfclf 
would  now  require,  that  I  fbiould  immediately  proceed 
to  flu.nv  V.  hat  \\{\:.  the  imderftanding  makes  of  them,  and 
what  kno\vlcdge   we  have  by   them.      This  was  that 

which  i 
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\vhich,  in  the  firft  general  view  I  had  of  this  fubjecc, 
\vas  all  that  I  thought  I  fhoiild  have  to  do  :  but,  upon  a. 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  connex- 
ion between  ideas  and  words ;  and  our  abflrad  ideas, 
and  general  words,  have  fo  conftant  a  relation  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  fpcak  clearly  and  dif- 
tindlly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  coniifts  in  propo« 
fitions,  v/ithout  confidering,  fir  ft  the  nature,  ufe,  and 
iignification  of  language  ;  which  therefore  mull  be  the 
buiinefs  of  the  next  book. 


BOOK      III, 

CHAP.       T. 

Of  JVords  or  Language  in  generah 

5.  I.  /^  OD  having;  defio-ned  man  for  a 

V_T  fociable  creature,  made  him  not  ^^^^^  2.niQyi- 
only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  ne-  late  founds, 
ceitity  to  have  fellowfliip  with  thofe  of  his 
own  kind  ;  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  v/ith  language,  which 
was  to  be  the  great  inflrument  and  common  tie  of  fo- 
ciety.  Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs  fo 
falhioned,  as  to  be  lit  to  frame  articulate  founds,  which 
we  call  words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
language;  for  parrots,  and  feveral  other  birds,  will  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  founds  diftin^l  enough,  which 
yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  language. 

§.   2.   Befides  articulate  founds  therefore,     r^^  ^^^^ 
it  was  farther  neceffary,  that  he  fhould  be     themfignsoF 
able  to  ufe  thefe  founds  as  figns  of  internal     i^eas. 
conceptions  ;  and  to  make  them  Hand  as 
marks    for  the  ideas    within  his   own  mind,   whereby 
they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts 
of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

§.  3.  But  neither   was  this  fufficient  to     To  make  gc- 
make  words  fo  ufeful  as  they  ought  to   be.     aeral  figns. 

It 


Man  fitted  to 
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It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that 
founds  can  be  made  ligns  of  ideas,  unlefs  thofe  figns 
can  be  fo  made  ufe  of  as  to  comprehend  feveral  particular 
things  :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexed  their  ufe,  had  every  particular  thing  need  oi  a 
diilind  name  to  be  fignified  by.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, language  had  yet  a  farther  improvement  in 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  w^hereby  one  word  was  made 
to  mark  a  muhitude  of  particular  exigences  :  which 
advantageous  ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns  of:  thofc 
names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  ftand  for 
general  ideas,  and  thofe  remaining  particular,  where 
the  ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are  particular. 

§.  4.  Befides  thefe  names  which  fiand  for  ideas,  there 
be  other  words  which  men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  lignify 
any  idea,  but  the  want  or  ab fence  of  fome  ideas  iimplc 
or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  fuch  as  are  nihil  in 
Latin,  and  in  Englifli,  ignorance  and  barrennefs.  All 
w'hich  negative  or  privative  words  cannot  be  faid  pro- 
perly to  belong  to,  or  lignify  no  ideas :  for  then  they 
would  be  perfedly  infignificant  founds  ;  but  they  relate 
to  pofitive  ideas,  and  lignify  their  abfence. 

Words  ulti-  ^'  -5*  ^^  "^^y  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^  ^  little  toward* 

mately  de-  the  Original  of  all  our  notionr.  and  know- 
rived  from  ledge,  if  We  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
^T^r  rbl  ^^^'  "^'^'^^^^  \\2iwt  on  common  fenlible  ideas  ; 
ideas.  ^^-^  ^^^^^  thofe,  which  are   made  ufe  of  to 

ftand  for  adlions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  fenfe,  have  their  rife  from  thence,  and  from  ob- 
vious fenfible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abftrufe 
fignifications ;  and  made  to  ftand  for  ideas  that  come 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes  :  v.  g.  to  ima- 
gine, apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  inftil, 
difguft,  difturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words 
taken  from  the  operations  of  fenfible  things,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary lignification,  is  breath  :  angel  a  melfengcr  :  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  fources, 
we  fliould  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names,  which 
iland  for  things  that  fiiU  not  under  our  fenfes,  to  have 

had 
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had  their  firfl  rife  from  fenlible  ideas.  By  which  \r^ 
mav  give  fome  kind  of  guefs  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  n-iinds 
who  were  the  firft  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how 
nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  fug- 
geded  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
knowledge :  whilil,  to  give  names  that  might  make 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  themfeives, 
or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  fen^, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  fenfation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  eaiily  to  conceive  thofe  operations  they  experi- 
menited  in  themfeives,  which  made  no  ©utward  fenfi- 
ble  appearances  :  and  then  when  they  had  got  known 
and  agreed  names,  to  ^igrAiy  thofe  internal  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  they  were  fufficiently  furniflied  to 
make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas ;  fince  they 
could  conlift  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outward  fenfible 
perceptions,  .or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their 
minds  about  them  :  we  having,  as  has  been  proved, 
no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  fronit 
fenfible  objedLS  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  our- 
felves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our  own  fpirits, 
of  which  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  w^ithin. 

§.  6.   But   to  underftand   better    the  ufe     oiflribution. 
and   force  or  language,    as   fubfervient    to 
inllrudlion   and    knowledge,  it  will   be  convenient   to 
confider, 

Firft,  To  w  hat  it  is  that  names,  in  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  arc  gene- 
ral, and  fo  (land  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  lingle 
thing,  but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things  ;  it  will  be  ne- 
ceiTary  to  conlider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  forts 
and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what 
the  fpecies  and  genera  of  things  are;  w^herein  they 
confill,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being 
(as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we  fhall  the  better 
cojne  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  words,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  defedls  of  language,  and  the  rem.edies 
rhat  ought  to  be  ufed^  to  avoid  the  iiiconveniences  of 

obfcurity 
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obfcurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  fignification  of  \vords> 
without  which  it  is  impofllble  to  difcourfe  with  any 
clearncfs,  or  orders  concerning  knowledge  :  which  be- 
ing converfant  about  propolitions,  and  thofc  moll:  com- 
monly univcrfal  ones,  has  greater  connexion  with  w  ord$ 
than  perhaps  is  fufpeded. 

Theie  confidcrations  therefore  lliall  be  the  matter  of 
the  following  ohapters. 


CHAP.      IL 

Of  the  Signification  of  IVords^ 

Words  are        §'  ^-  \l[^^>    l\^o^^^'i  he   has    great    va- 
fenlible  figns  IVX  riety  of  thoughts,  and  fuch,  from 

neceffary  tor  which  Others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  might  re- 
communica-  q^i^,-^  profit  and  delight ;  yet  they  are  all 
within  his  own  breall,  invifible  and  hidden 
-from  others,  nor  can  of  themfelves  be  made  appear. 
The  comfort  and  advantag;e  of  focietv  not  beino;  to  be 
had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necef- 
fary that  man  fhould  find  out  fome  external  fenfibic 
figns,  whereof  thofe  invifible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts 
are  made  up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purpofe  nothing  was  fo  fit,  either  for  plenty  or 
quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate  founds^  which  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  variety  he  found  himfelf  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na- 
ture fo  well  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  come  to  be  madfc 
ufe  of  by  men,  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas  ;  not  by  any 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate founds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would 
be  but  one  language  amongft  all  men  ;  but  by  a  vo- 
luntary impofition,  whereby  fuch  a  word  is  made 
arbitrarily  the  mark  of  fuch  an  idea.  The  ufe  then 
of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of  ideas  ;  and  the 
ideas  they  (land  for  are  their  proper  and  immediate 
lignification. 


§.  2. 
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§.  2.  The  life  men  have  of  thefe  marks  Wordsarc 
being  either  to  record  their  own  thoughts  the  fenfible 
for  the  alliilance  of  their  ow  n  memory,  or  %ns  of  hla 
as  it  were  to  bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  ^^^eas  who 
them  before  the  view  of  others  ;  words  in 
their  primary  or  immediate  fignification  Hand  for  no- 
thing but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  ufes  them, 
how  imperfectly  foever  or  carelefiy  thofe  ideas  are  col- 
Iccled  from  the  things  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
prcfent.  When  a  man  fpeaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he 
may  be  underflood ;  and  the  tmd  of  fpeech  is,  that 
thofe  founds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  ta 
the  hearer.  That  then  which  words  are  the  marks  of 
are  the  ideas  of  the  fpeaker  :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them,  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the 
ideas  that  he  himfelf  hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make 
them  figns  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  theni 
to  other  ideas;  which  would  be  to  make  them  figns, 
and  not  figns,  of  his  ideas  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  fo 
in  t'^tdi  to  have  no  fignification  at  all.  Words  being 
voluntary  figns,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  i^igx\%  impofed 
by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds  w^ithout  fignifica- 
tion. A  man  cannot  make  his  w^ords  the  figns  either 
of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he 
has  fome  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to 
correfpond  wdth  the  conceptions  of  another  man  ;  nor 
can  he  ufe  any  figns  for  them  :  for  thus  they  would  be 
the  figns  of  he  knows  not  what,  v» hich  is  in  truth  to 
be  the  figns  of  nothing.  But  when  he  reprefents  to 
himfelf  other  men's  ideas  by  fome  of  his  own,  if  he 
confent  to  give  them  the  fame  names  that  other  men  do, 
it  is  fi:ill  to  his  own  ideas  ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and 
not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§.  3.  This  is  fo  necelfary  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that 
in  this  refpect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  ufe  the  w^ords  they  fpeak  (with  any 
meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouthy 
Hand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  be  w  ould  exprefs 
hv  them.     A  child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in 
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the  metal  he  hears  called  gold,  but  the  bright  fhining 
yellow  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his 
own  ivlr  a  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  clfe  ;  and  there- 
fore calls  the  fame  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail  gold. 
Another  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  fliining  yel- 
low great  weight :  and  then  the  found  gold,  when  he 
ufcs  it,  {lands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  fhining  yellow  and 
very  weighty  fubftance.  Another  adds  to  thofe  quali^ 
ties  fufibility  :  and  then  the  word  gold  lignifies  to  him 
a  body,  bright,  yellow^,  fufible,  and  very  heavy.  Ano- 
ther adds  malleability.  Each  of  thefe  ufcs  equally  the 
word  gold,  when  they  have  occafion  to  exprefs  the 
idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to  :  but  it  is  evident, 
that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea ;  nor  can 
he  make  it  Hand  as  a  lign  of  fuch  a  complex  idea  as 
he  has  not. 

Words  often  §.  4.  But  though  words,  as  they  are  ufed 

fecretly  re-  by  men,  can  properly  and  immediately  lig- 
^Tred,firftto  ^^r  ^q^\(^^^  j^^t  the  ideas  that  are  in  the 
the  ideas  in  •iriri  ^  •         i- 

other  men's       mind  oi   the   Ipeaker  ;    yet  they   m    their 

minds.  thoughts  give  them  a  fecret  reference  to 

two  other  things. 

Firft,  They  fuppofe  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the 
ideas  in  the  minds  alfo  of  other  men,  with  whom  they 
communicate :  for  elfc  they  fhould  talk  in  vain,  and 
could  not  be  underftood,  if  the  founds  they  applied  to 
one  idea  were  fuch  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to 
another;  which  is  to  fpeak  two  languages.  But  in 
this,  men  ftand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whether  the  idea 
they  and  thofe  they  difcourfe  with  have  in  their  minds, 
be  the  fame :  but  think  it  enough  that  they  ufe  the 
word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  language  ;  in  which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  idea 
they  make  it  a  lign  of  is  precifely  the  fame,  to  which 
the  underftanding  men  of  that  country  apply  that 
name. 

Secondly,  to  §•  5-  Secondly,  Bccaufe  men  would  not 
the  reality  of  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own* 
things.  imaginations,  bat  of  things  as  really  the/ 

are  ;  therefore  they  often  fuppofe  the  words  to  ftand 
alfo  for  the  reality  of  things.     But  this  relating  more 

particularly 
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particularly  to  fubftanccs,  and  their  names,  as  perhaps 
the  former  does  to  fimple  ideas  and  modes,  we  ftiall 
fpeak  of  thefe  two  different  ways  of  applying  words 
more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of 
fixed  modes,  and  fubitances  in  particular  :  though  give 
me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  ufe 
of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obfcurity  and  con- 
fufion  into  their  fignification,  whenever  we  make  them 
Hand  for  any  thin^:,  bur  thofe  ideas  we  have  in  our  own 
minds. 

§.   6.    Concerning  words  alfo  it  is  farther     ^^r^j-ds  bv 
to  be  confidered  :  fn  ft,  that  they  being  im-     ufe  readily 
mediately  the  figns  of  men's  ideas,  and  by     excite  ideas, 
that  means    the  inftruments   whereby  men 
communicate   their   concept 'ons,    and    exprefs   to   one 
another   thofe    thoughts    and    imaginations   they  have 
within  their  own  breafts  ;  there  comiCs  by  conilant  ufe 
to  be  fuch  a  connexion  between  certain  founds  and  the 
ideas  they  fcand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almoft  as 
readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objedts  themfelves, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  aclually  affed:  the 
fenfes.     Which  is   manifeftly  fo  in  all  obvious  fenfible 
qualities  ;  and  in  all  fubftanccs,  that  frequently  and  fa- 
miliarly occur  to  us. 

§.  7:  Secondly  That  though  the  proper  ^^.^;^^  ^^^^^ 
and  immediate  ngnincation  or  words  are  ^(^^  without 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  yet  becaufe  fignification. 
by  familiar  ufe  from  our  cradles  we  come  to 
learn  certain  articulate  founds  very  perfedly,  and  have 
them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine, 
or  fettle  their  fignifications  perfectly ;  it  often  happens 
that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  themfelves  to 
an  attentive  coniideration,  do  (qi  their  thoughts  m.ore- 
on  words  than  things.  Nay,  becaufe  words  are  many 
of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  know^n  for  which 
they  ftand  ;  therefore  fome,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
fpeak  feveral  words  no  otherwife  than  parrots  do,  only 
becaufe  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  ac- 
cuftorned  to  thofe  founds.  But  fo  far  as  words  are  of 
ufe  and  fignification,  fo  far  is  there  a  conilant  connex- 
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ion  between  the  found  and  the  idea,  and  a  deiig^nation 
that  the  one  (lands  for  the  other ;  without  w  hich  appli- 
cation of  theno,  they  are  nothing  but  fo  much  infigni- 
ficant  noife. 

Their  ugnifi-  §'  ^*  ^^'<^i**^s  ^y  long  and  familiar -ufc,  as 
cation  per-  l"^as  been  faid,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain 
fc(fll/  arbi-  ideas  fo  conftantly  and  readily,  that  they 
trary.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  fuppofe  a  natural  connexion  be- 

tween them.  But  that  they  fignify  only  men's  pecu- 
liar ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfedl  arbitrary  impolition, 
is  evident,  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others 
(even  that  ufe  the  fame  language)  the  fame  ideas  we 
take  them  to  be  the  ligns  of:  and  every  man  has  fo  in- 
N'iolable  a  liberty  to  make  words  fland  for  what  ideas 
he  pleafes,  that  no  one  h-'ch  the  power  to  make  others 
have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when 
they  ufe  the  fame  words  that  he  does.  And  therefore 
the  great  Auguflus  himfelf,  in  the  pofleiTion  of  that 
power  which  ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  he  could 
not  make  a  new  Latin  word  :  \\  hich  was  as  much  as  to 
fay,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea 
any  found  fliould  be  a  fign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  com- 
mon language  of  his  fubjecls.  It  is  true,  com.mon  ufc 
by  a  tacit  confent  appropriates  certain  founds  to  certain 
ideas  in  all  languages,  which  fo  far  limits  the  figniii- 
cation  of  that  found,  that  unlefs  a  man  applies  it  to 
the  fame  idea,  he  does  not  fpeak  properly  :  and  let  me 
add,  that  unlefs  a  man's  words  excite  the  fame  ideas 
in  the  hearer,  which  he  makes  them  ftand  for  in  fpeak- 
jng,  he  does  not  fpeak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be 
the  confequence  of  any  man's  ufing  of  v.ords  diffe- 
rently, either  from  their  general  meaning,  or  the  parti- 
cular {cnic  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrelTcs  them, 
this  is  certain,  their  lignihcation,  in  his  ufe  of  them, 
is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can  be  figns  of  no- 
thing  clfc. 
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CHAP.     Ill; 

Of  General  Terms. 

f.   I.    A    LL  things  that  exifl:  beino:  par-     ^, 

XJL  ticulars,  it^  may  perhaps  be  part  of  words 
thought  reafonable  that  words,  which  general, 
ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  iliould  be 
fo  too ;  I  mean  in  their  fignification :  but  yet  wc 
find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greateft  part  of  words^, 
that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms ;  v/hich  has 
not  been  the  effect  of  negledl  or  chance,  but  of  reafoil 
and  neceflity. 

§.  2.  Firft,  It  is  impofiible  that  every  por  ereVv 
particular  thing  fliould  have  a  diftindt  pe-  particular 
culiar  name.  For  the  fignification  and  ufe  thing  to  have 
of  w^ords,  depending  on  that  connexion  f  "^"J?v,\^ 
which  the  mind  miakes  between  its  ideas  ^"^P^'^ 
and  the  founds  it  ufes  as  figns  of  them,  it  is  necefiary, 
in  the  application  of  names  to  things  that  the  mind 
ihould  have  diflincl:  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  alfo 
the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its 
peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  dif- 
tindt  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  Vvith  : 
every  bird  and  beaft  miCn  faw,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affediied  the  fenfes,  "could  not  find  a  place  in  the  moft 
capacious  underftanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  in- 
fiance  of  a  prodigious  memory,  that  forne  generals 
have  been  able  to  call  every  foidier  in  their  army  by 
his  proper  name,  we  may  eaiily  find  a  reafon,  why 
men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  flieep 
in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads  ; 
much  lefs  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  fand 
that  came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

§.  3.   Secondly,    If   it    were  poflible,  it     ^^ndufeiefs. 
would  yet  be  ufe  lefs  ;  becaufe  it  would  not 
ferve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.     Men  would  in  vain 
heap  up   names    of  particular  things,  that   would  noz 
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fcrvc  thcni  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men 
learn  names,  and  ufe  them  in  talk  with  others,  only 
that  they  miiy  be  underftood  :  which  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  uft  or  confent  the  found  I  make  by  the  or- 
gans of  fpcech,  e.xcites  in  another  man's  mind,  who- 
hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpeak 
it.  I'his  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  parti- 
cular things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  ray 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  fignificant  or 
intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  acquain'tcd  with  all 
thofe  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

^.  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  (which 
I  think  is  not)  yet  a  difciuct  name  for  every  particular 
thing  v/ould  not  be  of  any  great  ufe  for  the  improve- 
WiCnt  of  knowledge  :  which  though  founded  in  parti- 
cular things,  enlarges  itfelf  by  general  views;  to  which 
things  reduced  into  forts  under  general  names,  are  pro- 
perly fubfervicnt.  Thefe,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
them,  come  within  fome  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply 
every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  con- 
tain, or  ufe  requires  :  and  therefore,  in  thefe,  men  have 
for  the  mod  part  flopped ;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hin- 
der themfelves  from  difanguiibing  particular  things,, 
by  appropriated  namics,  where  convenience  dcm.ands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  fpecies,  which  they  have 
moll  to  do  with,  and  wherein  tlicy  have  often  occafion- 
to  micntion  particular  perfcns,  they  make  ufe  of  pro- 
per namics  ;  and  there  diilinct:  individuals  have  diftinct, 
denominations. 

What  thin'^s  ^'  ^'  ^^^'^^'^^  perfons,  countries  alfo,  citie.% 
liave  proper  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  dif- 
names.  tinctions  of  place,   have  ufually  found  pe- 

culiar names,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon  ; 
they  being  fuch  as  men  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark 
particularly,  and  as  it  were  fee  before  others  in  their 
difcourfcs  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had 
reafon  to  mention  particular  horfes,  as  often  as  we  have 
to  mention  particular  mcii,  we  fhould  have  proper 
nam.es  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other  ;  and 
Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  ufe,  as 
i  Alexander. 
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Alexander.  And  therefore  Ave  fee  that,  amongll 
jockeys,  horfes  have  their  proper  names  to  be  known 
'2.ndi  diftinguifhed  by,  as  commonly  as  their  fervants  ; 
becaufe,  amongil  them,  there  is  often  occaiion  to  men- 
tion this  or  that  particular  horfe,  when  he  is  out  of 
light. 

§.   6.   The  next  thmf;  to  be  conlidered,     ,,  , 

-     *^|  1  J   ^  1  ,  How  general 

is,  how  general   words  come  to  be  made,     words  are 

For  iince  all  things  that  exift  are  only  par-  made, 
ticulars^  how  come  Ave  by  general  terms, 
or  where  find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fland  for  ?  Words  becoqie  general,  by  being 
made  the  iigns  of  general  ideas  ;  and  ideas  become  ge- 
neral^ by  feparating  from  them  the  circumflances  of 
time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  m»ay  deter- 
mine them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence.  By  this 
way  of  abftradlion  they  are  made  capable  of  reprefcnt- 
ing  m^ore  individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which  having 
in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abfcraCl:  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it) 
of  that  fort. 

§.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  difuinclly,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  our  notions  and 
names  from  their  beginning,  and  obferve  by  v.  hat  de- 
grees we  proceed,  and  by  what  fteps  v.e  enlarge  our 
ideas  from  our  firft  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  perfons  children 
converfe  v/ith  (to  inilance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the 
perfons  themfelves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the 
nurfe,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds  ; 
and,  like  pidures  of  them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe 
individuals.  The  names  they  firft  gave  to  them  are 
confined  to  thefe  individuals  ;  and  the  names  of  nurfs 
and  mamma  the  child  ufcs,  determine  tbemrdves  to 
thofe  perfons  Afterwards,  when  tim.e  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  have  made  them  obferve,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  other  thiniirs  m  the  \vorld  that  in  fome 
comm.on  agreements  of  Ihape,  and  fcveral  other  quali- 
ties, refemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  thofe  per-  ^ 
fons  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which 
they  find  thofe  m.any  particulars  do  partake  in  ;  and 
to  that  they  give,  with  others,   the  name  man  for  ex- 
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ample.  And  thus  they  conic  to  have  a  general  name, 
and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new, 
but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to 
them  all. 

§.  8.  By  the  fame  w^ay  that  they  come  by  the  general 
name  and  idea  of  man,  they  ealily  advance  to  more  ge- 
neral names  and  notions.  For  obferving  that  feveral 
things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot 
thei^efore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet 
certain  qualities  wherein  they  agree  w^th  man,  by  re- 
taining only  thofe  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one 
idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea  ; 
to  v/hich  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
more  compreheafive  extenfion  :  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving 
out  the  fhape,  and  fome  other  properties  fignified  by 
the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life, 
fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the 
name  animal. 

General  na-  ^*  9*  ^^'^'^  ^^^s  is  the  way  whereby  men 

tures  are  no-  fii'^  formed  general  ideas,  and  general^ 
thing  but  ab-  names  to  them,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that 
itraa  ideas.  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but  the 
confidering  of  a  man's  felf,  or  others,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge  :  and  he 
that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing 
clfe  but  fuch  abftradl  and  partial  ideas  of  m.ore  com- 
plex ones,  taken  at  firft  from  particular  exiftences,  will, 
I  fear,  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any 
one  refiecSl,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
man  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea 
of  horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving 
out  fomcthing  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and 
retaining  fo  much  of  thofe  particular  complex  ideas 
of  feyeral  particular  exi(l:ences,  as  they  are  found  to 
agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  fignified  by  the  names 
man  and  horfe,  leaving  out  but  thofe  particulars  wherein 
they  diHer,  and  retaining  only  thofe  wherein  they 
ggrec,  and  of  thofe   making   a    new    diftind  complex 
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idea,  and  irivinc:  the  name  animal  to  it  ;  one  has  a 
more  general  term,  that  comprehends  with  man  feveral 
other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  anim.al,  fenfe 
and  fpontaneous  motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex 
idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  limple  ones  of  body, 
life,  and  nourifhment,  becomes  a  more  general  one, 
under  the  more  compreheniive  term  vivens.  And  not 
to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  fo  evident  in  it- 
felf,  by  the  famic  way  the  niind  proceeds  to  body,  fub- 
Rance,  and  at  lafi:  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal 
terms,  v»'hich  fland  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatfoever. 
To  conclude,  this  whole  myftery  of  genera  and  fpecies, 
which  m.ake  fuch  a  noife  in  the  fchools,  and  are  with 
jufiice  fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  abflracl  ideas,  more  or  lefs  compreheniive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which  this  is  conftant 
and  unvanable,  that  every  more  general  term  Hands  for 
fuch  an  idea,  and  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  thofe  con- 
tained under  it. 

§.    10.   This  may  lliow^  us  the  rcafon,  why.     Why  the 
in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing     genusisordi- 
but  declaring  their  lignifications,  we  make     ^^^^y  ^^^^ 
ufe  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word  that     fii-jitions'. 
comprehends  it.     Which   is  not  out  of  ne- 
cefTity,  but  only  to  fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
feveral  fnnple  ideas,  which   the  next  general   word  or 
genus  flands  for ;  or,  perhaps,  fometimes  the  fliame  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it.     But  though  defining  by  genus 
and  differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  terms  of  art, 
though  originally  Latin,  lince  they  moft  properly  fuit 
thofe  notions   they  are  applied  to)    I  fay,   though  de- 
fining by  the  genus  be  the  fnortefl'  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  bed:.     This  I  am 
fure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  neceffary. 
For  definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  un- 
derftand  by  words  what  idea   the  term    defined  flands 
for,  a  definition   is  beft   made    by   enumerating  thofe 
iimple  ideas  that  arc  combined   in  the  fignitication  of 
the  term  defined  :  and  if  inltead  of  fuch  an  enumera- 
tion, men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  the  next 
general  term ;  it  has  not  been  out  of  ncceflity,  or  for 

F  f  4  greater 
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greater  clearnefs,  but  for  quicknefs  and  difpatch  fake. 
For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  defircd  to  know  what  idea 
the  word  man  flood  for,  if  it  fnould  be  faid,  that  man 
was  a  folid  extended  fubflance,  having  life,  {Qn{ey  fpon- 
taneous  morion,  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning  :  I  doubt 
not  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well 
undcrltood,  and  the  idea  it  ftands  for  be  at  leaft  as 
clearly  made  kno\vn,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  ra- 
tional animal  :  which  by  the  feveral  definitions  of  ani- 
mal, vivcns,  and  corpus,  refolves  itfelf  into  thofc  enu- 
merated ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man, 
followed  here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  fchools  : 
Mhich  though,  perhaps,  not  the  mofl  exacl,  yet  ferves 
^vell  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  And  one  may,  in 
this  inftance,  fee  what  gave  occafion  to  the  rule,  that  a 
definition  rr  uft  confift  of  genus  and  differentia  :  and  it 
fuffices  to  fhow  us  the  little  necellity  there  is  of  fuch  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  the  ftrict  obfcrving  of  it.  For 
definitions,  as  has  been  faid,  being  only  the  explaining 
of  one  word  by  feveral  others,  fo  tliat  the  meaning  or 
idea  it  ftands  for  m^ay  be  certainly  known  ;  languages 
are  not  always  fo  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
that  every  term  can  have  its  fignification  exadly  and 
clearly  exprciicd  by  two  others.  Experience  fufficicntly 
fatisfies  us  to  the  contrary  ;  or  elfe  thofe  w^ho  have 
made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that  they  have' given  us 
fo  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  defini- 
tions more  in  the  next  chapter. 

^        ,     ,  §.   II-  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is 

xmiverral  are     p^ain  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  general 
creatures  of      and  univerfal  bclonp*  not  to  the  real  exifl- 
the  unt-tr-         ence  of  things  ;  but  are  the  inventions  and 
anu.ng.  creatures  of  the  underfianding,  made  by  it 

for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern  only  figns,  whether  words 
er  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when 
ufed  for  figns  of  general  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  in- 
differently to  many  particular  things  :  and  ideas  are  ge- 
neral, when  they  are  fet  up  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
rnany  particular  things  :  but  univerfality  belongs  not  to 
things  themfelvcs,  which  are  all  of  thcrn  particular  in 
^heir  exificnce  ;  cvc^  thofe  words  and  idejis,  which  in 

their 
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their  fignification"  are  general.  ^Vhe^  therefore  \vc  quit 
particulars,  the  generals  that  refl:  are  only  creatures  of 
our  own  making  ;  their  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  underfianding, 
of  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  particulars.  For  the 
figniiication  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that  by 
the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them  (ij. 

§.    12. 


(i)   Againft  tiiis  the  hifliop  of  Worcefrcr  objefts,  and  our  author* 
anfvvers  as  follou'eth  :  *  liowever,  faith  the  bifhop,  the  abftraded  ideas  are 

*  the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  uiiiid;  a» 

*  appears  by  an  inilance  produced  of  the  effence  of  the  fun  being  in  one 

*  fingle  indiv  idua]  :  in  which  cafe  it  is  granted.  That  the  idea  may  be 

*  fo  abftraded,  that  more  funs  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  much  a  fort, 

*  fls  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars.     So  that  here  we  have  a 

*  real  efience  fublifting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being  multipiiecl 

*  into  more,  and  the  fame  eilence  remaining.     But  in  this  one  fun  there  is 

*  a  real  eilence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or  abftracted  effence  :  but  fup- 

*  pofe  there  were  more  funs ;  would  not  each  of  them  have  ihe  real  eflencc 

*  of  the  fun  ?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun,  but  having  the  fame 

*  real   elTence  with   the  firil  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  effence,  then  the 

*  fecond  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

This,  as  I  underfrand  it,  replies  Mr.  Locke,  is  to  prove  that  the  ab- 
flrad  general  effence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  firae  denomi- 
nation, V.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  unJer- 
ftanding  ?  which,  I  confefs,  i  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your  lordiliip's 
proof  here  brought  out  of  my  effay,  concerning  the  fun,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, will  not  reach  it ;  becaufc  what  is  faid  there,  does  not  at  all  con- 
cern the  real  but  nominal  CiTence,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea 
I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea  ;  but  v/e  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  in- 
ternal conftitution  or  real  effence  of  the  fun.  Befides,  J  fay  exprefsly. 
That  our  dilHnguilhing  fubflances  into  fpecies,  by  names,  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  effences.  So  that  the  fun  being  one  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances,  1  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordfliip,  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  by  effence  of  the  fun,  the  real  effence  of  the  fun,  unlefs  I  had  foex- 
preffed  it.  But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordfhip 
fhall  have  explained  what  you  mean  by  thefe  words,  *  true  fun,'  In  my 
fenfe  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  fun  to  which  the  name  fun  may  be 
truly  and  properly  applied,  and  to  that  fubftance  or  thing  the  name  fun 
may  be  truly  and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combina- 
tion of  fenfible  qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe,  that  is  called  fun,  is 
diilinguifhed  from  other  fubflances,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  effence  :  and 
thus  our  fun  is  denominated  and  diilinguifhed  from  a  fixed  ftar,  not  by  a 
real  effence  that  we  do  not  know  (for  if.  we  did,  it  is  pcffible  we  fhould 
iii^d  the  real  effence  or  conftitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  ftars  to  be  the  fame 

*  In  his  firft  letter. 

witk 
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€,   12.   The   next   thini;    therefore  to  be      ^^(^.    ^ 

coniidered,  is,  what  kind  or  lignihcation  it     ideas  are  the- 

is,  that  general  words  have.     For  as   it  is     eflences  of 

evident,  that  they  do  not  fiirnifv  barely  one    -^^'e  genera 

,  ,•       -'    r         ^  1     '  i'i  and  Ipecies. 

particular  thing ;  tor  then  they  would  not  ^ 

be  general    terms,  hut  proper  names ;  fo  on  the  other 

fide  it  is  as  evident,  they  do   not  ligni fy  a  plurality  ; 

for 


xrith  that  of  our  fun)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  fen^ible  qualities  co-exirt- 
xng,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true  fun.  And  thus  1  crave 
kave  to  anfwer  your  lordfhip's  queftion  :  *  for  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond 
•■  fun  to  be  a  true  fun,  but  having  the  fame  real  effencc  with  the  firfl  f  If  it 

*  were  bur  a  nominal  elTence,  then  the  fecond  would  have  nothing  but  the 

*  name.* 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  cfTence,  it  would  have  fome- 
thing  befules  the  name,  viz.  That  nominal  effence  which  is  fulHcient  to 
fJenotninatc  it  truly  a  fun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  fun,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  that  real  eflence  whereon  that  nominal  one  de^•ends.  Your  lord- 
fiiip  will  then  argue,  that  that  real  eflence  is  in  the  fecond  fun,  and  makes 
the  fecond  fun.  I  grant  it,  when  the  fecond  fun  comes  to  exift,  fo  as  to 
Ihe  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in  our  complex  idea, 
i.  e.  in  our  nominal  eflence  of  a  fun.  For  fhould  it  be  true,  (as  is  now 
>>tlieved  by  aftronomers)  that  the  real  eflence  of  the  fun  were  in  any  of  the 
Ibxed  ftars,  yet  fuch  a  ftar  could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  a  fun,  whilft  it 
ynfwers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  eflence  of  a  fun.  But  how  far 
ihat  will  prove,  that  the  efl^ences  of  tilings,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us, 
iiave  a  reality  in  them  diflin£l  from  that  of  abftraft  ideas  in  the  mind, 
^'hichare  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee;  and  we  fliall  far- 
ther inquire,  in  confidering  your  lordfliip's  following  words.  *  There- 
fore,' fay  you,  *  there  muft  be  a  real  eflfcnce  in  every  individual  of  the 

*  fame  kind.'    Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordfhip  to  fay,  of  a  diiferent 
kind  too.     For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  v/hat  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubftance  has  real,  internal,  individual  conftitu- 
lion,  t.  e.  a  real  efl!ence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  grant. 
"Upon  this  your  lordfhip  fays,  *  Peter,  James  and  John,  are  all  true  and  real 
Bien.'  Anf.  Without  doubt,  fuppofingtlxm  to  be  men,  they  are  true  and 
ititl  men,  i.  e.  fuppofmg  the  name  of  that  fpecies  belongs  to  them.  And  fo 
three  bobaqnes  are  all  true  and  real  bobaques,  fuppofing  the  name  of  that 
fpecies  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  befeech  your  lordlbip  to  conflder,  whether  in  your  way  of  argu- 
ing, by  naming  them,  Peter,  James  and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as 
appropriated  to  individuals  of  the  fpecies  man,  your  lordfliip  does  not 
6rll:  fuppofe  them  men,  and  then  very  fafely  alk,  whether  they  be  not  all 
inie  and  real  men  ?  Dut  if  I  fhould  ads:  your  lordfhip,  whether  Weweena, 
Chiickery  and  Coufhcda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no  ?  Your  lordfhip 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till,  1  having  pointed  out  to  your  lordfhip 
the  iiidividuals  called  b}-  thofc  names,  your  lordibip,  by  examining  whe- 

thcir 
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for  man  and  men  would  then  fignify  the  fame,  and  the 
diftinclion  of  numbers  (a.^  the  grammarians  call  them) 
Avould  be  fuperfiuous  and  ufelcfs.  That  then  which 
general  words  fignify  is  a  fort  of  things  ;  and  each  of 
them  does  that,  by  being  a  fign  of  an  abftradl  idea  in 
the  mind^  to  which  idea,  as  things  exiiling  are  found 
to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name  ; 

or. 


ther  they  had  in  them  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  your  lordfhip  has  com- 
bined into  that  complex  idea  to  which  you  give  the  fpecific  name  man, 
determined  them  all,  or  fome  of  them,  to  be  the  fpecies  which  you  call 
man,  and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  man  ;  which  when  your  lordfliip  has  de- 
termined, it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  eflence, 
as  not  knowing  the  real  one.     But  your  lordfnip  farther  alks,    *  What  is 

*  it  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  genc- 

*  ral  name  to  them  ?  No,  certainly  ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  eifence 

*  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.' 

If,  when  your  lordfhip  alks,  *  What  makes  them  men?'  your  lordlhip 
ufed  the  word  making  in  the  proper  fenfs  for  the  efficient  caufe,  and  in 
that  fenfe  it  were  true,  that  the  eifence  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  fpecific  eifence 
of  that  fpecies  made  a  man  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  fpecific 
eifence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  general  abftraci  idea  in 
the  mind.  Rut  when  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  the  true  and  real  eifence  of  a  man 
in  every  one  of  them  that  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  true  and  real  men, 
the  true  and  real  meaning  of  thefe  words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  eifence 
of  that  fpecies,  i.  e.  the  properties  anfwering  the  complex  abftrad  idea 
to  which  the  fpecific  name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them 
be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  called 
men.     Your  lordihip  adds,  *  and  we  muft  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are 

*  that  they  are  men.' 

How,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip,  are  wc  certain  that  they  are  men,  but 
only  by  our  fenfes,  finding  thofe  properties  in  them  which  anfwer  the  ab- 
ftraci: complex  idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  fpecific  idea  to  which 
we  have  annexed  the  fpecific  name  man  ?  This  I  take  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  what  your  lordihip  fays  in  the  next  words,  viz.  *  They  take 

*  their  denomination  of  being  men  from  that  common  nature  or  eifence 

*  which  is  in  them  ;'  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  thefe  words  will  not  hold  true 
in  any  other  fenfe. 

Your  lordihip's  fourth  inference  begins  thus ;  '  That  the  general  idea  is 

*  not  made  from  the  fimple  ideas  by  the  mere  ad:  of  the  mind  abftraifling 

*  from  circumltances,  but  from  reafon  and  confideration  of  the  nature  of 

*  things.' 

I  thought,  my  lord,  that  reafon  and  confideration  had  been  afts  of  the 
mind,  mere  ads  of  the  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your 
Tordfhip  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz.  ^  For,  when  we  fee  feveral  individuals  that 

*  have  the  fame  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  muft  be 

*  fomething  common  to  all,  wliich  makes  them  of  one  kind.' 

I  grant 
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or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  fort.  Vv'hercby  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  Cillnccs  of  the  forts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word 
plcafes  better)  fpecics  of  things,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
thefc  abllract  ideas.  For  the  having  the  cifcnce  of  any 
fpecies,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that 
fpcciesj  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  righit  to  that 


name 


I  grant  the  infcrc^nce  to  be  true ;  but  vnuil  beg  leave  to  deny  that  this 
proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  the 
mind.     I  have  faid,  and  it  agrees   with  what   your  lordfhip  here  fays, 

*  That  *  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  only  fol- 

*  lows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have 

*  an  union  in  nature.     Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  (heep  vvith  the  fnape 

*  of  an  horfe  :  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  lixednefs  of 
«  gold,  to  be  the  compkx  ideas  of  any  real  fubfcances ;  unlefs  hekas  a  mind 

*  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfes  with  unintelligible  words. 

*  Men   obferving  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  exifling  together, 

*  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones 

*  of  fabllance,  Sec'  Which  is  very  little  different  from  what  your  lord- 
Clip  heie  fays,  that  it  is  from  our  obfervation  of  individuals,  that  we 
come  to  infer,  *  that  there  is  fomething  common  to  them  all  '  But  I  do 
not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  fpeciiic  idea  is  not 
nfiade  by  the  mere  ad  of  the  mind.     No,  fays  your  lordfhip,  .*  There  is 

*  fcmtthing  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kind;  and  if 

*  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind 
«  miift  not  be  a  nominal,  but  realeffence.' 

This  may  be  fomc  objedion  to  the  name  of  nominal  effence  ;  but  is,  as 
1  Immbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thi..g-  defigned  by  it.  There  is  an  int':  rnal 
conilitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This  your  lord- 
ihip  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  ■  'l  call  the  real  effence.  There  art  alfo 
certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  thefe  properties  in  men's  minds, 
to  which  they  commonly  annex  {pecii.c  names,  or  names  of  forts  or  kinds 
of  things.  This,  1  believe,  your  lordfliip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  complex 
ideas,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  nominal  effences  ;  how  pro- 
j^erly,  1  will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name 
lor  'them,  I  am  ready  to  nxeive  it ;  till  then,  I  muft,  to  exprefs  myfelf, 
wfc  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reafoning,  l)eing 
not  the  real  effence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe  your  lordlhip  will  agree,  will 
your  lo'drhip  fay,  that  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein 
they  are  found,  of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  baboon, 
becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe  kinds  is  real  ?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to 
make  the  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  fee  how  animal 
rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  diiHnguifh  a  man  from  an  horfe  ;  for  that 
.is  but   the  nominal,  not  real  effence  of  that  kind,  defigned  by  the  name 


E.  3.  C,  6.  §  28,  29. 
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mime  ;  the  having  the  efTencCj  and  the  having  that  con- 
formity, miift  needs  be  the  fame  thing  :  fince  to  be  of 
any  fpecies,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  nameof  that  fpe- 
cies,  is  all  one.  As  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of 
the  fpecies  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  man,  is 
the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies 
^lan,  and  have  the  elTence  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing. 

Now 


man  :  and  yet  I  fuppofe,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real 
difference  between  that  and  otiier  kinds.  And  it  nothing  will  ferve  the 
turn,  to  MAKE  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  as  1  have 
fhowed,  fignines  no  more  but  ranking  of  tliem  under  diiiercnt  fpeciiic 
names)  but  their  real  unknown  conftitutions,  which  are  the  real  effences 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  1  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  we  fiiauld  have 
really  different  kinds  of  fubllances,  or  diilind:  nannes  for  them,  unlefs  we 
could  diftinguiih  them  by  thefe  differences,  of  which  we  have  no  dilHniit 
conceptions.  For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readily  anfwered  me,  if  I 
fhould  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  conuitution 
of  a  flaa;  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known  to 
be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other  ;  and  nobody  queftions  but  that  the 
kinds,  thereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Your  lordihip  farther  fays,  *  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon 

*  the  complex  ideas  of  fubllances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  toge- 

*  ther  in  their  minds.'  I  confefs,  m.y  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this, 
becaufe  I  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  ideas  of  fubltances  are,  whereby 
men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  lo 
think  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow,  which 
are  thefe  :    '  For  let  them  miftake  in  their  complication  of  ideas,  either  in 

*  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  let  their 

*  ideas  be  what  they  pleafe,  the  real  effence  of  a  mail,  and  an  horfe,  and  a 

*  tree,  are  juft  what  they  were.' 

The  miftake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe,  is  this,  that  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  real  effences  ;  when,  by  the  very  way 
of  fpeaking  of  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diftinguiflied  by 
their  nominal  effences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For  what,  I  befeech  your 
lordihip,  does  your  lordfhip  mean,  when  you  fay,  *  The  real  effence  of  a 

*  man,  and  an  horfe,  and  a  tree,'  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds  already  fet 
out  by  the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  man,  horfe,  tree  ?  And  what,  I 
befeech  your  lordihip,  is  the  fignihcation  of  each  of  thefe  fpecific  names, 
but  the  complex  idea  it  ftands  for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nomi- 
nal effence,  and  nothing  elfe.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your  lordihip  does 
here,  to  ftand  for  a  kind  or  fort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  irt 
that  common  complex  idea,  which  that  fpecific  n.wcit  ftands  for,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  real  effence  of  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the 
fpecific  name  man,  in  your  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the  fame  ;  let  others 
leave  out  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  wlrat  they  pleafe  ;  becaufe 

the 
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Now  fince  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  rirrht  to  the 
name  man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abilract 
idea  the  name  man  Hands  for  ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  fpccies  man,  but  what  has  the 
cffence  of  that  fpecies  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abilradl  idea 
for  which  the  name  (lands,  and  the  elfence  of  the  fpecies, 
is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  the  clfences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and  confcquently 
the  forting  of  this,  is  the  workmanfliip  of  tlic  undcr- 
itanding,  that  abftradls  and  makes  thofe  general  ideas. 

§•   13- 


the  real  eflence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i.  e.  thofe  proper- 
ties depend,  mull  necelTarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  ufmg  the  name  man,  in  this  place, 
your  lordlhip  ufes  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordlhip's 
mind  of  that  fpecies.  So  that  your  lordrtiip,  by  putting  it  for,  or  fublti- 
tuting  it  in  the  place  of  that  complex  idea  where  you  fay  the  real  eifence  of 
it  is  juft  as  it  was,  or  the  very  fame  as  it  was,  does  fuppofe  the  idea  it 
ftands  for  to  be  fteadily  the  fame.  For,  if  I  change  the  lignification  of 
the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  juft  the  fame  individuals 
which  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe  it  does,  but  Ihut  out  fome  of  thofe  that  to 
your  lordihip  are  men  in  your  fignification  of  the  word  man,  or  take  in 
others  to  which  your  lordfliip  does  not  allow  the  name  man  ;  I  do  not 
think  you  will  fay,  that  the  real  eflence  of  man  in  both  thefe  fenfes  is  the 
fame.     And  yet  your  lordihip  feems  to  fay  fo,  when  you  fay,  '  Let  men 

*  miftake  in  the  complication  of  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting 

•  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them  ;'  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  pleafe, 
the  real  effcnce  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  names  annexed 
to  thefe  ideas,  will  be  the  fame  ;  for  fo,  1  humbly  conceive,  it  muft  be  put» 
to  make  out  what  your  lordfnip  aims  at.  For,  as  your  lordfliip  puts  it  by 
the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  fpecific  name,  your  lordfliip  feems  to  me 
to  fuppofe,  that  that  name  fl:ands  for,  and  not  for  the  fame  idea,  at  the 
fame  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordfliip's  idea,  to  which  you  annex 
the  fign  man,  be  a  rational  animal  :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational 
animal  of  fuch  a  fliape  ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  fuch  a 
fize  and  fliape,  leaving  out  rationality  ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal  with 
a  body  of  fuch  a  fliape,  and  an  immaterial  fubltance,  with  a  power  of  rca- 
foning  ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  fubflance.  It  h 
plain  every  one  of  thefe  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well  as  your  lordfliip  ;  and 
yet  it  is  as  plain  that  men,  as  flanding  for  all  thefe  dlltind:,  complex  ideas, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  internal  conflitution,  i  e.  the  fame 
real  eflence.  The  truth  is,  every  dilHndt  abltrad:  idea  with  a  name  to  it, 
makes  a  real  diflind  kind,  whatever  the  real  eflfence  (which  we  know  nor 
of  any  of  them]  be. 

And 


§.    13.   I   would  not  here  be  thought   to     They  are  tJie 
forget,  n^.uch   lefs  to  deny,  that  nature  in     workman- 
the  produc^lion  of  things  makes  feveral   of    ftip-oftJic 
them  alike  :  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,     y^^^erftand- 
cfpecially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all     ^]^%{^  founda^ 
things  propagated  by  feed.   But  yet,  I  think,     tion  in  the 
we  may  fay  the  forting  of  them  under  names     ^iraihtude  of 
is   the  workmanlliip  of  the  underftanding,     *^*"i^^' 
taking  occafion  from  the  fimilitude  it  obferves  amongft 
them  to  make  abilradl  general  ideas,  and  fet  them  up 
in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them  as  patterns 
or  forms,   (for  in  that  {^n^c  the  word  form  has  a  very- 
proper  fignification)   to  which  as  particular  things  ex- 
iting are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpc- 


And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordfhip  fays  in  the  next  words, 
'And  let  the  nominal  efTences  differ  never  10  much,  the  real  common  ef- 

*  fence  or  nature  ot'the  feveral  kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them,*  i.  e. 
That  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  conftitutions  that  are  ia 
things  that  exiit,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  change  of  ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  fig- 
nification of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which  by  thefc 
names  we  rank  and  fort  them  into.      Your  lordfhip  farther  adds,  *  And 

*  thefe  real  eifences  are  unchangeable,'  i.  e.  the  internal  conftitutions  are 
unchangeable.  Of  what,  I  befeech  your  lordfnip,  are  the  internal  confti- 
tutions unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any  thing  that  cxifts,  but  of  God  alone  ; 
for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  eafily  by  that  hand  tliat  made  them,  as  the 
internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable  ?  Thje 
internal  conllitution,  or  real  efience  of  a  fpecies  ;  which,  in  piain  Englifli^ 
is  no  more  but  this,  whillt  the  fame  fpecitic  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horfe, 
or  tree,  is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  fign  of  the  fame  abftraifl  complex  idea, 
under  which  I  rank  feveral  individuals ;  it  is  impoflible  but  the  real  confti- 
tution  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nomi;ial  elfence  depends, 
muft  be  the  fame,  i,  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  proper- 
ties, we  have  nafon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fiime  real,  internal  coniUtu- 
tion  from  which  thofe  properties  fxow. 

But  your  lordihip  proves  the  r:al  eiTences  to  be  unchangeable,  becaufe 
God  makes  them,  in  thefe  folio  ving  words  :   *   For,  however  there  may 

*  happen  fome  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  eifences 

*  of  men,  and  horfes,  and  trees,  r.'inain  aiwavs  the  fame  ;  becaufe  they  do 
^  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath 

*  made  feveral  forts  of  beings/ 

It  is  true,  the  real  conftitutions  or  eifences  of  particular  things  exifting 
do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  bnt  on  the  will  of  the  Creator  :  but 
their  being  ranked  into  forts,  under  fiich  and  fuch  names,  does  depend, 
and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  uien, 

cies. 
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cies,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  claflis. 
For  when  we  iliy,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horfe  ;  this  juf- 
tice,  that  cruelty;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack;  what  do 
wx  elfe  but  rank  things  under  different  fpccific  names,  as 
acrrecing  to  thofe  abftract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
thofe  names  the  ligns  ?  And  what  are  the  eflences  of 
thofe  fpecies  fet  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofe 
abftrad  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  which  are  as  it  were  the 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  exilt  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And  Vv  hen  general  names 
have  any  connexion  with  particular  beings,  thefe  abftraCt 
ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them  :  fo  that  the  ef- 
fences  of  fpecies,  as  diftinguifhed  and  denominated  by 
us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  thofe  prccife 
abftradl  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
fuppofed  real  eflences  of  fubftances,  if  different  from 
our  abilrad  ideas,  cannot  be  the  effences  of  the  fpecies 
ue  rank  things  into.  For  two  fpecies  may  be  one  as 
rationally,  as  two  different  effences  be  the  effence  of  one 
fpecies  :  and  1  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  horfe  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  another  fpecies  ?  In  determining  the  fpe- 
cies of  things  by  our  abilrad:  ideas,  this  is  eafy  to  re- 
folve  :  but  if  any  one  wull  regulate  himfelf  herein  by 
fuppofed  real  effences,  he  will,  1  fuppofe,  be  at  a  lofs  ; 
and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  thing  pre- 
cifely  ceafes  to  be  of  the  fpecies  of  a  horfe  or  lead. 
Kach  diftina  §•  H-  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I 
abftraaidea  fay  thefe  effences,  or  abdradt  ideas,  (which 
is  a  diftinfl  are  the  meafures  of  name,  and  the  bounda- 
elTence.  j-j^^  q^  fpecies)  are  the  vvorkmanlliip  of  the 

underftanding,  who  confiders,  that  at  leaR  the  complex 
ones  are  often,  in  feveral  men,  different  col  lections  of 
fimple  ideas  :  and  therefore  that  is  covetoufnefs  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  fub- 
ffances,  where  their  abftrac^  ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from 
the  things  themfelves,  they  are  not  conftantly  the  fame  ; 
no  not  in  that  fpecies  which  is  mod  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  molt  intimate  acquaintance  :  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus 
born  of  a  woman  were  a  man ;  even  fo  far,  as  that  it 

hath 
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hath  been  debated,  v/hether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourilhed  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab- 
liracl  idek  or  efTence,  to  which  the  name  inan  belonged, 
were  of  nature's  making ;  and  \sere  not  the  uncertain 
and  various  colleftion  of  fimple  ideas,  v.hich  the  under- 
ftanding  put  together,  and,  then  abilracling  it,  affixed 
a  name  to  it.     So  that  in  truth  every  difiinct  abfti-act 
idea  is  a  diftinct  efTence :  and  the  names  that  fland  for 
fuch  diftind  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  elTentially 
different.     Thus  a  circle  is  as  eilentially  different  from 
an  oval,  as  a  flieep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  eilentially 
different  from  fnow,  as  v.ater  from  earth  ;  that  abftravfl 
idea  which   is  the  effence  of  one  being  impoilible  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other.     And  thus  any  two  abftradt 
ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
diftind:  names  annexed  to  them,  conftitute  two  diftinci: 
forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fpecies,  as  effentially  different 
as  any  two  of  the  moft    remote,   or  oppoiite    in   the 
world. 

§.    15.  But  fmce  the  effences    of  things     Real  and 
are  thought,  by  fomiC,  (and  not  without  rea-     nominal  ef- 
fon)  to  be  wholly  unknov/n  ;  it  may  not  be     ^^^^^• 
amifs   to  conlider  the  feveral  iio-nificaticns  of  the  word 
effence. 

Firft,  effence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  4s  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally,  in  fubflances,  unknown  conffitution  of  things, 
Vvhereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  effence.  This  is  the  proper  original  iignifi- 
cation  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of 
it ;  effcntia,  in  its  primary  notation,  fignifying  properly 
being.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ftill  ufed,  v/hen  we  fpeak 
of  the  effence  of  particular  things,  without  giving  them 
any  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fchools 
having  been  much  bulled  about  genus  and  fpecies,  the 
word  effence  has  almoft  loft  its  primary  iigniiication  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  has  been 
almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  conftitution  of 
genus  and  fpecies.  It  is  true,  there  i^  ordinarily  fup- 
pofed  a  real  conftitution  of  the  forts  of  things ;  and  it 

Vol.  I.  G  Q^  is 
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is  pafl  doubt,  there  mufl  be  forae  real  conflitution,  on 
which  any  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  co-cxifring  muft 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  forts  or  fpecies,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  abilracfl  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  thofe 
names  :  the  effcnce  of  each  genus,  or  fort,  comes  to  be 
nothing  but  that  abflrad  idea,  which  the  general,  or 
fortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  fort,  as  I 
do  general  from  genus)  name  ftands  for.  Arid  this  we 
fnall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  elTence  imports  in 
its  moft  familiar  ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  of  elTences,  I 
fuppofe,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  nominal  clTencc. 

Conftant  §•   1 6.   Bctvveen  the  nominal  effence  and 

connexion  the  name,  there  is  fo  near  a  connexion,  that 
between  the  ^-j-^^.  name  of  any  fort  of  thino;s  cannot  be 
name  and  .,  -,  ^  •       1       i     •        1  1 

nominal  ef-  attributed  to  any  particular  bemg  but  what 
fence.  has  this   elTence,  whereby   it  anfwers   that 

abltradt    idea,    whereof  that  name   is   the 
fign. 

Suppofition,  §•  1 7-  Concerning  the  real  elTences  of  cor- 

that  fpecies  poreal  fubfranccs,  (to  mention  thefe  only) 
r^^fh^a^r  there  are,  if  I  miftakc  not,  two  opinions, 
their ^real^  The  one  is  of  thofe,  who  ufmg  the  word 
eflenccs,  ufe-  elTcnce  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppofe  a 
^^'^s*  certain  number  of  thofe  elTences,  according 

to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  they 
do  exactly  every  one  af  them  partake,  and  fo  become 
of  this  or  that  fpecies.  The  other,  and  more  rational 
opinion,  is  of  thofe  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to 
have  a  real,  but  unknown  conftitution  of  their  infcnfi- 
ble  , parts  ;  from  which  flow  thofe  fenfible  qualities, 
which  ferve  us  to  diftinguifn  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts 
under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  thefe 
opmions,  which  {-xi^pv^o^z^  thefe  elTences,  as  a  certain 
number  of  forms  or  moulds,  wherein  all  natural  things, 
that  exifb,  are  caft,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  ima- 
gine, very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things.  The  frequent  produdions  of  monfters,  in  all 
the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 

ft  range 
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ftrange  iflues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  diffi- 
culties, not  poilible  to  confifl:  with  this  hypothecs  : 
iince  it  is  as  impoflible,  that  two  things,  partaking 
cxadtly  of  the  fame  real  efTence,  fliould  have  different 
properties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  fame 
real  ellence  of  a  circle  fhould  have  different  properties. 
But  were  there  no  other  reafon  againft  it,  yet  the  fup- 
polition  of  elTences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
making  of  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that  which  diflin- 
guifhes  the  fpecies  of  things,  is  fo  wholly  ufelefs,  and 
unferviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that 
alone  were  fufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content 
ourfelves  with  fuch  elTences  of  the  forts  or  fpecies  of 
things  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  : 
which,  v/hen  ferioufly  conlidered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  faid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abftradl  com- 
plex ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  diffindi:  general 
names. 

§.  18.  ElTences  being  thus  diffinguifhed  Real  and  no- 
into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  ob-  "linal  effence 
ferve,  that  in  the  fpecies  of  fimple  ideas  ^|^^^  ^e"ideTs 
and  modes,  they  are  always  the  fame ;  but  and  modes, 
in  fubflances  always  quite  different.  Thus  differentia 
a  figure  including  a  fpace  between  three  fubflances. 
lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  effence  of  a  tri- 
angle ;  it  being  not  only  the  abftradl  idea  to  which  the 
general  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  effentia  or  being 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  foundation  from  w^hich  all  its 
properties  How,  and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably 
annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that  parcel 
of  matter,  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein 
thefe  two  elTences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is 
the  real  conllitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,  on  which 
depend  all  thofe  properties  of  colour,  w^eight,  fulibi- 
lity,  fixednefs.  Sec.  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which 
conftitution  we  know  not,  and  fo  having  no  particular 
idea  of,  have  no  name  that  is  the  lign  of  it.  But  yet 
it  is  its  colour,  weight,  fulibility,  fixednefs,  &c.  which 
makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name, 
which  is  therefore  its  nominal  effence  :  fince  nothing 
can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  quali- 
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ties  to  that  abfLract  coni]-^lex  idea,  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  dillindlion  of  elFences  belonging 
particularly  to  fubllances,  wc  fliall,  when  we  come  to 
confider  their  namcs^  have  an  occaiion  to  treat  of  more 
fully. 

Em^nces  in-  ^'    ^9'     "^^-^^   ^^^^^'^   abflracl   Ideas,  with 

gcnerable  names  to  them,  as  wc  have  been  fpeaking 

and  incor-  of,  are  cllences,  may  farther  appear  by 
niptiblc.  what   we  are  told  concerning  eirences,  viz. 

that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  Which 
cannot  be  true  of  the  real  conftitutions  of  things  w  hich 
begin  and  perifli  with  them.  All  things  that  exifi;, 
beiides  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change^  efpeciajlv 
thofe  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked 
into  bands  under  diftinct  names  or  enfi2:ns.  Thus  that 
which  was  grafs  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the  fieih  of  a 
Iheep.:;  and  within  a  few'  days  after  becomes  part  of  a 
man  :  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident 
their  real  eifence,  i.  c.  that  conllitution,  whereon  t^e 
properties  of  thefe  feveral  things  depended,  is  deftroy- 
cd,  and  perifhcs  with  them.  But  eiTences  being  taken 
for  ideas,  eiliblirned  in  the  mind,  w  ith  names  annexed  to 
them,  they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteadily  the  fame^ 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  fubftances  are  liable 
to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus, the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horfe  are  annexed, 
are  fuppofed  nevcrthelefs  to  remain  the  fame ;  and  fo- 
the  eilences  of  thofc  fpecies  are  preferved  whole  and 
undeftroyed^  whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of 
the  individuals  of  thofe  fpecies.  By  this  means  the 
eilence  of  a  fpecies  refls  fafc  and  entire,  without  the  ex~ 
ifience  of  fo  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.  For 
were  there  now  no  circle  exifling  any  where  in  the 
world,  (?.s  perhaps  that  figure  exifls  n-ct  any  where  ex- 
actly marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to'  that  name 
would  not  ceafe  to  be  what  it  is  ;  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  a 
pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  figures  we 
meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle, 
and  fo  to  fhpw  wdiich  of  them  by  having  that  eifence,. 
was  of  that  fpecies.  And  though  there  neither  were 
nor  had  been  in  nature  fuch  a  bcaft  as  an  unicorn,  or 

fuch 
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fuch  a  iidi  as  a  mermaid  ;  yet  fuppofing  thofe  names  to 
(land  for  complex  abfhact  ideas  that  contained  no  in- 
coniiftency  in  them,  the  elTence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  a  man  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn 
as  certain^  Ifeady,  and  permjanent  as  that  of  a  horfe. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  the  dodrine 
of  the  immutability  of  effences  proves  them  to  be  only 
abftracl  ide.is ;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  efta- 
bliihed  between  them  and  certain  founds  as  iigns  of 
them  ;  and  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the  fame 
name  can  have  the  fame  fignllication. 

§.  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in     ^^^^  .    ^  _ 
fhort   I  would  fay,  viz.   that  all  the  great     tion. 
bulinefs  of  genera   and   fpecies,  and    their 
elfences,    amounts  to    no    more    but   this.    That    men 
making  abilract  ideas,  and  fettling  them  in  their  minds 
with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  them- 
felves  to   coniider  things,  and  difcourfe  of  them  as  it 
were   in  bundles,  for   the  caller  and  readier  improve- 
ment and  comimunication  of  their  knowleiisre  ;  which 
would    advance    but     flow  I  y,    were   their   words    and 
thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars. 


CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas. 

§.    I.  nn HO  UGH   all  words,  as  I  have  Names  of 

X     ihown,  fignify   nothing  imme-  iimple  ideas, 

diatelv  but  the  ideas   in  the  mind  of  the  T'"!"''  """^ 

r        \'                                                  r                      n     11  luDltances, 

ipeaker  ;  yet  upon  a  nearer  iurvey  we  inail  j-,^^-,.  ^^r^\^ 

find  that  the  names  of  iim.ple  ideas,  mixed  fomething 

modes,   (under  which  I  comprife  relations  peculiar. 
too)  and  natural  fubftances,  have  each  of  them  fome- 
thing peculiar  and  diiterent  from  the  other.     For  ex- 
ample : 

§.   2.  Fird,  The   names  of  fimple   ideas  i.  Names  of 

and  fubftances,  with  the  abftract  ideas  in  fimple  ideas 

the  mind,  which  they  immediately  iignify,  ^^"^  ^^^' 
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fiances  inti-  intimate  alfo  fome  real  exiflence,  from 
mate  real  which   was  derived  their   original  pattern, 

cxiftence.  g,j|-  ^\^q  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate 

in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  ftiall  fee  more  at  large  in 
the  following  chapter. 

2.  Names  of  §'  3-  Secondly,  The  names  of  fimple 
fimple  Ideas  ideas  and  modes  fignify  always  the  real  as 
and  n^odes  well  as  nominal  elfence  of  their  fpecies. 
figmfy  al-         gjj^  j-|^g  names  of  natural  fubftances  ficrnify 

ways  both  ^        -c  1  •  ^  i         1         1 

real  and  rarely,  II  ever,  any    thmg  but    barely    th(r 

nominal  ef-       nominal   effences    of  thofe   fpecies  ;  as  we 

fence.  {hM  fliow  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the 

names  of  fubftances  in  particular. 

§.    4.    Thirdly,    The    names   of  limple 

5.  Names  o      -^       ^^^  ^^^  capable  of  any  definition  ;  the 

fmiple  ideas  c     u  1  -a  t      u 

undefinable.      names    or  all    complex    ideas    are.     It  has 

not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  obferved  by 
any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of 
being  defined  ;  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  feldom  the  occafion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obfcurity  in  men's  difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand  de- 
finitions of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined  ;  and  others 
think  they  ought  not  to  relf  fatisfied  in  an  explication 
made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  reft ric^l: ion,  (or, 
to  fpeak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference) 
when  even  after  fuch  definition  made  according  to  rule, 
thofe  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  they  had  before. 
This  at  leaft  I  think,  that  the  ffiowing  what  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein 
confifts  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our 
prefent  purpofe  ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  {o  much  light 
to  the  nature  of  thefe  figns,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deferve 
a  more  particular  confidcration. 

If  all  were  ^*   5*  ^    ^^^^  "^^   ^'^^^  trouble  myfelfto 

definable,  it  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from 
would  be  a  that  progrcfs  in  infinitum,  which  it  will 
F^cefsiain-  vifibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  fliould  allow 
that  all  names  could  be  defined.  For  if 
the  terms  of  one  definition  were  ftill  to  be  defined  by 

another. 
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another,  where  at  lall  fnould  wc  flop  ?  But  I  fliall  from 
the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  lignification  of  our 
words,  fliow,  why  fonie  names  can,  and  others  cannot 
be  defined,  and  which  they  arc. 

§.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  delini-  what  addi- 
tion is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fliowing  the  nition  is. 
meaning  of  one  word  by  fevcral  other  not 
fy nonimous  terms.  The  meaning  of  words  being  only 
the  ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  for  by  him  that  ufes 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  Ihowed,  or  the 
word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  iign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  is  as  it  were  rcprefented,  or  fct  before  the 
view  of  another  ;  and  thus  its  iignification  afcertained  : 
this  is  the  only  ufe  and  end  of  definitions  ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  meafure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  defi- 
nition. 

§.7.   This   being  premifed,  I   fav,  that 
the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  thol'c  only,     f^^Pi^'^j'ff^' 
are  incapable  of  being  defined.     The  rea-     finable. 
fon  whereof  is  this,  that  the  feveral  terms 
of  a   definition,  lignifying  feveral    ideas,  they  can  all 
together  by  no  means  reprefent  an  idea,  vrhich  has  no 
compoiition  at  all  :  and  therefore  a  definition,  which  is 
properly  nothing  but  the  (bowing  the  meaning  of  one 
Vvord  by   feveral    others  not  fignifying  each   the  famq 
thing,  can  in  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place. 
§.   8.   The  not  obferving  this  difference     jnfiances- 
in  our    ideas,  and   their    namiCs,  has    pro-     motion, 
duced  that  eminent  trifling  m  the   fchoois, 
which  is   fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in  the  definitions  they 
give  us  of  forne  fev/  of  thefe  fimple  ideas.     For  as  to 
the  greatefl:  part  of  them,  even  thofe  rnafbers  of  defini- 
tions were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the 
impollibility  they  found   in  it.     What  more  exquifite 
jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  defini- 
tion, '^  The  acV  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in 
*^'  power?'*  w^hich  w'ould  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to 
whom    it  was   not  already  known  by  its   famous  ab-. 
furdity,  to  guefs  what  word  it  could  ever  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  explication  of.     If  Tully,  afking  a  Dutchmaa 
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-what  ^'  bewceginge"  was,  Ihould  have  received  this 
explication  in  his  own  language,  that  it  was  *'  adus 
*'  entis  in  potcntia  quatenus  in  potentia  ;"  I  alk  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underilood 
what  the  word  ''  beweeginge"  lignified,  or  have  guefibd 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and 
would  lignify  to  another,  when  he  ufed  that  found. 

5S.  9.  Nor  have  the  modern  philofophcrs,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and 
fpeak  intelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in  defining 
fimple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  caufes,  or  any 
otherwife.  The  atomifls,  who  define  motion  to  be  a 
palTage  from  one  place  to  another,  Vvhat  do  they  more 
than  put  one  fynonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what 
is  pafiage  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked 
what  palfage  was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than 
by  motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  lead  as  proper  and  figni- 
ficant  to  fay,  paffage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  to  fay,  motion  is  a  palfage,  &c.  ?  This  is 
to  tranllate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two 
words  of  the  fame  fignification  one  for  another;  which, 
when  one  is  better  underflood  than  the  other,  may  ferve 
to  difcover  what  idea  the  unknov/n  flands  for  ;  but  is 
very  far  from  a  definition,  unlefs  v,e  will  fay  every 
Englifn  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the 
Latin  word  it  anfwers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition 
of  motus.  Nor  will  the  fucceffive  application  of  the 
parts  of  the  fupcrficies  of  one  body  to  thofe  of  another, 
which  the  Cartefians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  deli* 
nition  of  motion,  when  well  examined. 
jj„^^  §.   10.  '*  The  adt  of  perfpicuous;.  as  far 

^   '  forth  as  perfpicuous,*'    is  another   peripa- 

tetic definition  of  a  limple  idea  ;  which  though  not 
more  abfyrd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its 
ufelefihefs  and  infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  ex- 
perience will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
make  the  micaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
to  define)  at  all  underilood  by  a  blind  man  ;  but  the 
definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  firft  fight  fo  ufelefs, 
becaufe  it  efcapes  this  way  of  trial.  For  this  fimple 
idea,  entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  fight,  it  is  im-« 

poitble 
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poflible  to  fliow  an  example  of  any  one^  Avho  has  no 
other  way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the 
definition  of  that  name.  Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  light 
is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  liriking  brifl^ly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  fpeak  miore  intelligibly  than  the 
fchools  ;  but  yet  thefe  words  ever  fo  well  underftood 
would  make  the  idea  the  word  light 'ftands  for  no  niore 
known  to  a  man  that  underftands  it  not  before,  than  if 
one  fhould  tell  him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  com- 
pany of  little  tennis-bails,  which  fairies  all  day  long 
flruck  with  rackets  againft  Ibm.e  men*s  foreheads,  whilft 
they  palTed  by  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of 
the  thing  to  be  true  ;  yet  the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light, 
if  we  had  it  ever  fo  exacl,  v>  ould  no  more  give  us  the 
idea  of  light  itfelf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception 
in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  fharp 
piece  of  fteel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which 
it  is  able  to  cauie  in  us.  For  the  caufe  of  any  fenfa- 
tion,  and  the  fen  fat  ion  itfelf,  in  all  the  limpie  ideas  of 
one  fenfe,  are  two  ideas  ;  and  two  ideas  fo  difi^erent  and 
diftant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  fo. 
And  therefore  ihould  Dcs  Cartes's  globules  fbrike  &ver 
fo  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  w ho  was  blind  by  a 
gutta  ferena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
light,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  under- 
Hood  what  little  globules  were,  and  what  ilriking  on 
another  body  was,  ever  fo  well.  And  therefore  the 
Cartefians  very  well  diftinguifn  between  that  light  which 
is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  in  us,  and  the-idea  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  v/hich  is  properly 
light. 

§.   II.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fl-iov>'n,     simpleideas, 
are  only  to  be  got  by  thofe  imprellions  ob-     why  undefi-* 
jedls  themfclves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the     "able,  flir- 
proper   inlets   appointed  to  each   fort.     If    ^^J^5  ^^~ 
they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the  words     ^  ^^^^ 
in  the  world,  made  ufe  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of 
their  names,   will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  it  -ftands  for.     For  words  being  founds,  c-xn  pro- 
duce in  us  no  other  fimple  ideas,  than  of  thofe  very 
founds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us^  but  by  that  voluntary 

connexion 
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connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
thofe  limple  ideas,  which  comnnon  life  has  made  them 
figns  of.  He  that  thinks  otherwife,  let  him  try  if  any 
words  can  give  him  the  taile  of  a  pine-apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relilh  of  that  celebrated 
delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  refem- 
blancc  with  any  taftes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already 
in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  feniible  objects  not 
ftrangers  to  his  palate,  fo  far  may  he  approach  that 
refemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  that 
idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  limple 
ideas  by  their  known  names  ;  which  will  be  ftill  very 
different  from  the  true  tafte  of  that  fruit  itfelf.  In 
light  and  colours,  and  all  other  fimple  ideas,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  ;  for  the  lignification  of  founds  is  not  natu- 
ral, but  only  impofed  and  arbitrary.  And  no  defini- 
tion of  light,  or  rednefs,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to 
produce  either  of  thofe  ideas  in  us,  than  the  found  light 
or  red  by  itfelf.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of 
light,  or  colour,  by  a  found,  however  formed,  is  to 
expect  that  founds  Ihould  be  vifible,  or  colours  audible, 
and  to  miake  the  ears  do  the  of?xe  of  all  the  other 
fenfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we  might 
tafte,  fmell,  and  fee  by  the  ears ;  a  fort  of  philofophy 
worthy  only  of  Sane  ho  Pan^a,  who  had  the  faculty  to 
fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And  therefore  he  that  has 
not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet, 
the  fimple  idea  which  any  word  flands  for,  can  never 
come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  founds  whatfoever,  put  together  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by 
applying  to  his  fenfes  the  proper  object,  and  fo  pro- 
ducing that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned 
the  name  already.  A  fludipus  blind  man,  who  had 
mightily  beat  his  head  about  vifible  objecls,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  un- 
derftand  thofe  names  of  light  and  colours,  which  often 
came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day,  that  he  now  undcr- 
flood  what  fcarlet  fjgnified.  Upon  which  his  friend 
demanding,  what  fcarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwered. 
It  was  like  the  found  af  a  trumpet,    Juit  fuch  an  under^v- 

ftanding 
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Handing  of  the  name  of  any  other  fimple  idea  will  he 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition^  or 
other  words  made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

§.    12.   The   cafe    is    quite    otherwife    in     x^e contra- 
complex  ideas  ;  which  confiding  of  feveral     ry  Ihowed  in 
fimple   ones,  it   is   in  the  power  of  words,     complex 
ftandinar  for  the  feveral  ideas  that  make  that     ^^^^^^  ^y  ^ 

p  .  .  .  1         •  J  •         initances  or 

compoiition,  to  imprmt  complex  ideas  m  a  ftatue  and 
the  mind,  which  were  never  there  before,  rainbow, 
and  fo  make  their  names  be  underftood. 
In  fuch  colledions  of  ideas,  palling  under  one  name, 
definition,  or  the  teaching  the  fignification  of  one  w^ord 
by  feveral  others,  has  place,  and  may  ma'ke  us  under- 
fland  the  names  of  things,  which  never  came  v/ithin 
the  reach  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  frame  ideas  fuitable  to 
thofe  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  ule  thofe  names  : 
provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  ftand 
for  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  ex- 
plication is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  his  thought.  Thus 
the  .word  ftatue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  by 
other  words,  when  pi6lure  cannot  ;  his  fenfes  having 
given  him  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the 
prize  to  the  painter  againft  the  liatuary  :  each  of  which 
contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  ftatu- 
ary  bragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it 
reached  farther,  and  even  thofe  who  had  lofl  their  eyes 
could  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it,  the  painter 
agreed  to  refer  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man  ; 
who  being  brought  where  there  was  a  ftatue,  made  by 
the  one,  and  a  pidure  drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  firft 
led  to  the  flatue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great 
admiration  applauded  the  flviU  of  the  workman.  But 
being  led  to  the  picture,  and  having  his  hands  laid 
upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and 
then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nofe,  &c.  as  his  hands  moved 
over  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  cloth,  without 
finding  any  the  leafl  diilinclion  :  whereupon  he  cried 
out,  that  certainly  that  mufl  needs  be  a  very  admirable 
and  divine  piece  of  worknianfliip,  which  could  repre- 
sent 
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fent   to  them'  all   thofe  parts,  v/hcre  he  could  neither 
feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.  13.  He  that  Ihould  ufe  the  word  rainbow  to  one 
who  knew  all  thofe  colours,  but  yet  had  never  feen 
that  phaenomenon,  would,  by  enumerating  the  figure, 
largenefs,  pofition  and  order  of  the  colours,  fo  well 
define  that  word,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  undcr- 
ftood.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  exadt  and  perfect 
focver,  w  ould  never  make  a  blind  man  underftand  it ; 
becaufe  feveral  of  the  limple  ideas  that  make  that  com- 
plex one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  fenfation 
and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his 
mind. 

The  f^ime  of  §•  ^4*  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fliowed, 
complex  can  only  be  got  by  experience,  from  thofe 

ideas  when  objeds,  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
inteUiTible  ^^^^^  perceptions.  When  by  this  means 
by  words.  "^ve  have  our  minds  ftored  with  them,  and 
know  the  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in 
a  -condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  to  underftand 
the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them. 
But  when  any  term  ftands  for  a  fimple  idea,  that  a  man 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impolfible  by  any 
words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any 
term  ftands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  Vvith,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  fign  of  it  ;  there  ano- 
ther name,  of  the  fame  idea  v/hich  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  may  make  him  underlland  its  meaning.  But 
in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any  name,  of  any  fimple  idea, 
capable  of  a  definition. 

4.  Names  of  ^*  ^^-  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  though  the  names 
fimple  ideas  ^^  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  defini- 
Icalt  doubt-  tion  to  determine  their  fignilication,  yet 
^"^*  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally 

lefs  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  modes 
and  fubflanccs  :  becaufe  they  fiar:ding  only  for  one  fim- 
ple perception,  men,  for  the  mofl:  part,  cafily  and  per- 
fedly  agree  in  their  fignification;  and  there  is  little 
room  for  miftake  and  wrangling  about  their  nieaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  whitenefs  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  obfervcd  in  fnow  or  milk,  will  not  be 

apt 
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apt  to  mifapply  that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that 
idea ;  which  when  he  has  quite  loil,  he  is  not  apt  to 
miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  under- 
llands  it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  fnn- 
ple  ideas  to  be  put  together,  which  makes  the  doubt- 
fulnefs  in  the  names  of  mixed  m^odes  ;  nor  a  fuppofed, 
but  an  unknown  real  elTence,  with  properties  depend- 
ing thereon,  the  precife  number  whereof  is  alfo  un- 
known, which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
fubftances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  limple  ideas  the 
whole  lignification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and 
coniifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  lefs  being  put 
in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  fignification  of 
name  be  obfcure  or  uncertain. 

§.  16.  Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  ob-  gj^  , 
ferved  concerning  limple  ideas  and  their  ideas  have 
names,  that  they  have  but  few  afcents  in  few  afeents 
linea  praedicamentali  fas  they  call  it)  from  V)  ^^"^^  P^,?* 
the  iowelt  ipecies  to  the  lumm.um  genus. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  lowed  fpecies  beinp- 
but  one  limple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it  ;  that 
fo  \hz  difi^ercnce  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with 
fome  other  thing  in  one  idea  common  to  them  both  ; 
\\hich,  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other 
two  :  V.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the 
idea  of  white  and  red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one 
common  appearance,  and  fo  have  one  general  name  ; 
as^  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general 
idea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore  when  to  avoid 
unpleafant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both 
\  white  and  red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  limple  ideas,  un- 
der one  general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a 
word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  t4iey  get  into  the 
mind.  For  \^hen  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  fignifies 
lio  more  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind 
only  by  the  light,  and  have  entrance  only  through  the 
eyes.  And  when  they  would  fram.e  yet  a  more  general 
term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  founds,  and  the 
like  iimple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  w^ord  that  fignriies  all 

fuch 
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fueh  as  come-  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fenfe  :  and  fo 
the  general  term  quality,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
comprehends  colours,  founds,  taites,  fmells,  and  tan- 
gible qualities,  with  diflindlion  from  extenfion,  num- 
ber, motion,  pleafure  and  pain,  which  make  impref- 
iions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more 
fenfes  than  one. 

6.  Names  of  .  §'  ^7-  Sixthly,  The  names  of  fimple 
Ample  ideas  ideas,  fubflances,  and  mixed  modes  have 
not  at  all  ar-  alfo  this  difference  ;  that  thofe  of  mixed 
bitrary.  modes  ftand  for  ideas  perfecUy  arbitrary  ; 

thofe  of  fubftances  are  not  perfedly  fo,  but  refer  to  a 
pattern,  though  with  fome  latitude  ;  and  thofe  of  fim- 
ple ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the  exiftence  of 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  "all.  AVhich,  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  fignifications  of  their  names, 
we  fhall  fee  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  iimple  modes  differ  little  from  thofe 
of  fimple  ideas. 


CHAP.     V, 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

Thevftaml       §*   ^'  TP  ^  "^  names  of  mixed  modes  be- 
for  abftrad  A    ing  general,  they  (land,  as   has 

ideas,  as  been  fhown,  for  forts  or  fpecies  of  things, 

other  general  ^^^^j^  ^jp  ■^y\^\Q\^  ^^s  its  peculiar  elfencc.  The 
effences  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  as  has  beeo. 
fhowed,  are  nothing  but  the  ablfrad:  ideas  in  the  mind,, 
to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names 
and  elTences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas  :  but  if  we  take  a 
little  nearer  furvey  of  them,  we  fhall  find  that  they; 
have  fomething  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deferve 
our  attention. 

§.  2. 


eai 
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§.  2.  The  firft  particularity  I  fhall  ob-  ^  The  id 
ferve  in  them,  is,  that  the  abflradt  ideas,  they  (land 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  eiTences  of  the  feveral  for  are  made 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  by  the  under- 
underftanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  ^"  ^"^* 
thofe  of  fimplc  ideas  :  in  which  fort  the  mind  has  no 
power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  fuch  as  are 
prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  exigence  of  things,  ope- 
rating upon  it. 

§.  3.  In  the  next  place,  thcfe  eflences  of  ^  Madear- 
the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only  bitrarily, 
made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitra-  and  without 
rily,  made  without  patterns,  or  reference  Patterns. 
to  any  real  exigence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe 
of  fubffances,  which  carry  wdth  them  the  fuppotition 
of  fome  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to 
which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow 
the  exigence  of  things  exadly.  It  unites  and  retains 
certain  colledlions,  as  fo  many  diftincl  fpecific  ideas, 
whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  fuggefted  by  outward  things,  pafs  negleded, 
without  particular  names  or  fpecilications.  Nor  does  the 
mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea 
of  fubffances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence  of 
things  ;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  fuch 
peculiar  compolitions  in  nature.  To  know  whether 
his  idea  of  adultery  or  incefl:  be  right,  will  a  man  feek 
it  any  where  amongfl  things  exifting  ?  Or  is  it  true» 
becaufe  any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  a6bion  ? 
No  :  but  it  fufhces  here,  that  men  have  put  together 
fuch  a  colledlion  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  fpecific  idea,  whether  ever  any  fuch 
adlion  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

§.  4.  To  underfland  this  right,we  muff  con-     j^^^  ^1^^  -^ 
fidcr  wherein  this  making  of  thefe  complex     done, 
ideas  confills  ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  mak- 
ing any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  thofe  which  the 
mind   had  before.     Wherein  the  mind  does  thefe  three 
things  :  firff,  it  choofes  a  certain  number :  fecondly,  it 
gives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea : 
4  thirdly. 
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thirdly,  it  ties,  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  exa-. 
mine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thefe,  and  what  liberty 
it  takes  in  them,  we  Ihall  ealily  obferve  how  thefe  ef- 
fences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workman- 
fliip  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  fpecies 
thcmfclves  are  of  men's  making. 

Evidently  ^'  ^'  ^^-^^^^^y  ^^^  doubt,  but  that  thefe 

arbitrary',  in  ideas  of  mixcd  modes  are  made  by  a  vo- 
that  the  idea  luntary  colledion  of  ideas  put  together  in 
IS  often  be-       j.|-^^  mind,  independent  from   any   origrinal 

lore  the  ex-  ^  ^  o 

illencc.  patterns   in    nature,    who    will    but    refled: 

that  this  fort  of  complex  ideas  may  be 
made,  abflracled,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  fo 
a  fpecies  be  conflitutcd,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  fpecies  ever  exifted.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas 
of  facrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds- 
of  men,  and  have  names  given  them  ;  and  fo  thefe  fpe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  be  conflituted,  before  either  of 
them  w^as  ever  committed;  and  might  be  as  well  dif- 
courfcd  of  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths 
difcovered  of  them,  whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but 
in  the  underflanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  exiftencc  ?  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
creatures  of  the  underflanding,  where  they  have  a  be- 
injT^  as  fubfervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and 
knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exift  :  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  lawmakers  have  often  made  laws  about  fpe- 
cies of  actions,  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their 
own  underftandings  ;  beings  that  had  no  other  exiftencc 
but  in  their  ov/n  minds.  And  1  think  no-body  can 
deny,  but  that  the  refurreclion  was  a  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really  cxifted. 
Inftances;  ?'  ^'  ^^^   ^^^   ^*^^^  arbitrarily   thefe  ef- 

murder,  in-  fences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the 
ceft,  ftab-  mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almoft 
^"^S*  any  of  them.     A  little  looking  into  them 

will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  feveral 
fcattered  independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and^ 
by  the"  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the 
efTence  of  a  certain  fpecies,  without  regulating  itfclf  by 

any 
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any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.  For  what  greater 
connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  fheep,  with  killing ;  that  this  is  made  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  adlion,  fignified  by  the  word  murder, 
and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature 
between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father  with  kill- 
ing, than  that  of  a  fon,  or  neighbour ;  that  thofe  are 
combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the 
eflence  of  the  diftindt  fpecies  parricide,  whilfl  the  other 
make  no  diflind:  fpecies  at  all?  But  though  they  have 
made  killing  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  a  diftincl  fpe- 
cies from  killing  his  fon,  or  daughter  ;  yet,  in  fome 
other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother ;  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  inceil.  Thus 
the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  com- 
plex ideas  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilft  others 
that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left 
loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  becaufe  they 
have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain 
number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no  more  union 
with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out :  why 
elfe  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  the 
wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  dif- 
tind:  fpecies  called  dabbing,  and  the  figure  and  matter 
of  the  weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  done 
without  reafon,  as  wx  fhail  fee  more  by  and  by ;  but 
this  I  fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  thefe 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
underflanding :  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than, 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  framing  thefe  ideas  the 
mind  fearches  not  its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the 
ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  exillence  of  things  ;  but  puts 
fuch  together,  as  may  bed  ferve  its  own  purpofes, 
without  tying  itfelf  to  a  precife  imitation  of  any  thing 
that  really  exifis. 

§.  7.   But  though  thefe  complex  ideas,     Butftillfub- 
or  elTences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the     fervient  to 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liber-     the  end  of 
ty  ;  yet  they  are  not  made  at  random,  and    l^^S^^S*^- 

Vol.  I.  H  h  jumbled 
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jumbled  together  ^vithout  any  reafon  at  all.  Though 
thefc  complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature^ 
yet  they  are  always  fuited  to  the  end  for  w-hich  abftract 
ideas  are  made :  and  though  they  be  combinations 
made  of  ideas  that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  as  little 
union  in  themfelves,  as  feveral  other  to  which  the 
mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  them  into 
one  idea  ;  yet  they  are  always  m.adc  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language. 
The  ufc  of  language  is  by  fliort  founds  to  fignify  with 
eafe  and  difpatch  general  conceptions ;  wherein  nor 
only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  collected  intot 
one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only  to 
fuch  combinations  as  tkey  had  occasion  to  mention  one 
to  another.  Thofe  they  have  combined  into  diflinc^  • 
complex  ideas,  and  given  names  ta ;  w  hilfl:  others,  that 
in  nature  have  as  near  a;n  union,  are  left  loofe  and  unre- 
garded. For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  adtions 
themfelves,  if  they  would  make  diftindt  abftracft  ideas 
of  all  the  varieties  might  be  obferved  in  them,  the 
number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded 
with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  pur^ 
pofe.  It  fuffices,  that  men  make  and  name  fo  many 
complex  ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they 
have  occafion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  kill- 
ing the  idea  of  father,  or  mother,  and  fo  make  ^ 
dlltincl:  fpecies  from  killing  a  man's  fon  or  neighbour^ 
it  is  becaufe  of  the  different  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime, 
and  the  diflinct  punilhment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a 
man*s  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour  ;  and 
therefore  they  find  it  necelfary  to  mention  it  by  a  dif- 
tindt  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftindt 
combination.  But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and 
daughter  are  fo  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  thp 
idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make 
a  diftindl  abftradt  idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diffindl 
fpccics>  and  the  other  not ;  yet  ia   refpedt  of  carnal 

knowledge. 
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knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incefl  :  and 
that  ftill  for  the  fame  convenience  of  exprefling  under 
one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  fpccies,  fuch  unclean 
mixtures  as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others  ; 
and  this  to  avoid  cicumlocutions  and  tedious  defcrip- 
tions. 

§.   8.  A  moderate  fkill  in  different  Ian-     whereof  the 
guages  will  cafily  fatisfy  one  of  the  truth  of    intranllat- 
this,  it  being  fo  obvious  to  obferve  great  ftore     ^^^^  words 
of  words  m  one  lansruage,  which  have  not     ,    divers 

^      CD  lariQ'uao'es 

any  that  anfwer  them  in  another.  Which  arc  a  proof. 
plainly  fhows,  that  thofe  of  one  country, 
by  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occa- 
lion  to  make  feveral  complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to 
them,  which  others  never  colledled  into  fpecific  ideas. 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  thefe  fpecies  were 
the  fteady  workmanfliip  of  nature,  and  not  collections 
made  and  abftradled  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms: 
of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  founds,  will  hardly 
find  words  that  anfwer  them  in  the  Spaniih  or  Italian, 
no  fcanty  languages  ;  much  lefs,  I  think,  could  any 
one  tranfiate  them  into  the  Caribbee  or  Wefioe  tongues  : 
and  the  Verfura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  anfwer  them  ,•  the 
reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid.  Nay, 
if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and 
exactly  compare  different  languages,  we  fhall  find,  that 
though  they  have  words  which  in  tranflations  and  dic- 
tionaries are  fuppofed  to  anfwer  one  another,  yet  there  is 
fcarce  one  of  ten  amongfl:  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
efpecially  of  mixed  modes,  that  ftands  for  the  fame  pre- 
cife  idea,  which  the  w^ord  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is 
rendered  by.  There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and 
lefs  com-pomided,  than  the  meafures  of  time,  extenfion, 
and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  arc 
without  difliculty  rendered  by  the  EngliOi  names,  hour, 
foot,  and  pound  :  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin 
names,  were  very  far  different  from  thofe  which  an  Englifli- 
man  expreffes  by  thofe  Engiiih  ones.     And  if  either  of 
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thefe  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  meafures  that  thofc  of  the 
other  language  deiigned  by  their  names,  he  would  be 
quite  out  in  his  account.  Thefe  are  too  fenlible  proofs 
to  be  doubted  ;  and  we  Hiall  find  this  much  more  fo, 
in  the  names  of  more  abftracl  and  compounded  ideas, 
fuch  as  are  the  grcateft  part  of  thofe  which  make  up 
moral  difcourfes  :  whofe  names,  when  men  come  cu- 
rioufly  to  compare  with  thofe  they  are  tranflated  into, 
in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  ex- 
adly  to  corrcfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  fignifi- 
cations. 

,^L.  -  §.  g.  The  reafon  why  I  take  fo  particular 

fpeciestobe  notice  of  this,  IS,  that  we  may  not  be  mil- 
made  for  taken  about  genera  and  fpecies,  and  their 
communica-  eiTences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly 
*^°"*  and  conftantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 
real  exiflence  in  things  ;  when  they  appear,  upon  a 
more  wary  furvey,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  artifice  of 
the  undeiiflanding,  for  the  eafier  fignifying  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  as  it  fnould  often  have  occafion  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term  ;  under  which  divers 
particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftrad: 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful 
fignification  of  the  word  fpecies  may  make  it  found 
harfn  to  fome,  that  I  fay  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  the  underftanding  5  yet,  I  think,  it  can 
by  no-body  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  thofc 
abftracfl  complex  ideas,  to  which  fpecific  names  are 
given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind 
makes  the  patterns  for  forting  and  naming  of  things,  I 
leave  it  to  be  confidered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of 
the  fort  or  fpecies ;  lince  with  me  fpecies  and  fort  have 
no  other  .difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Engiilh 
idiom. 

In  mixed  ^*   ^^'    ^^^  ^^'^^  relation   that   there  is 

modeTit  is  between  fpecies,  effences,  and  their  general 
the  name  name,  at  lead  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther 

that  ties  the  appear,  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the 
tSer!and  ^^"^^  ^^at  feems  to  preferve  thofe  effences, 
makes  it'a"  and  give  them  their  lafiing  duration.  For 
fi.:cci§!j.  the  connexion  between  the   loofc  parts   of 

thofe 
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thofe  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this 
union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature, 
would  ceafe  again,  were  there  not  fomething  that  did, 
as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from 
fcattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  collecliion,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were 
the  knot  that  ties  them  fall  together.  What  a  vafl:  va- 
riety of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold 
together,  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  fpecies  !  Had  this 
name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lofl,  we  might,  no 
doubt,  have  had  defcriptions  of  what  paffed  in  that  fo- 
lemnity  :  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  thofe  dif- 
ferent parts  together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea, 
is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
one  thing,  than  any  other  Ihow,  which  having  never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much 
therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necelTary  to  any 
efTence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  conti- 
nuation and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  the  name  in 
common  ufe  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  coniidered  by 
thofe  who  look  upon  elTcnces  and  fpecies  as  real  eila*- 
bliilied  things  in  nature. 

§.  II.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  fpeaking 
of  mixed  modes,  feldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for 
fpecies  of  them,  but  fuch  as  are  fet  out  by  name :  be- 
caufe  they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to 
naming,  jio  fuch  fpecies  are  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  unlefs  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  fign  of 
man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  feveral  loofe 
ones;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lading  union  to  the 
parts,  which  could  otherwife  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foofi 
as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abftrad  idea,  and  ceafed  adu- 
ally  to  think  on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a 
fettled  and  permanent  union  ;  then  is  the  elfence  as  it 
were  eflablifhed,  and  the  fpecies  looked  on  as  compleat. 
For  to  'what  purpofe  fliould  the  memory  charge  itfelf 
with  fuch  compolitions,  unlefs  it  were  by  abftraclion  to 
piake  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  make  them 
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general,  iinlefs   it  were  that  they  might  have,  general 
names,  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfc  and   commu- 
nication ?     Thus   we  fee,  that    killing  a   man   with   a 
fword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  dirtin(^l:  fpecics 
of. action:  but   if  the  point  of  the  fword  fir  fl  enter  the 
body,  it  pafTcs  for  a  diftind:   fpecies,  where  it   has   a 
diilincl  name  ;  as   in  England,  in  whofe  language  it  is 
called  flabbing  :  but   in  another  country,  where  it  has 
not  happened  to  be  fpecilied  under  a  peculiar  name,  it 
pafTes  not  for  a  diftincl  fpecics.     But  in  the  fpecies  of 
corporeal  fubll:ances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  m.akes 
the   nominal  elTence  ;  yet  lince  thofe   ideas  which  are 
combined   in  it  are  fuppofed   to  have  an  union  in   na- 
ture,   whether  the  mind  joins   them  or  no,    therefore 
thofe  are   looked   on   as   diftindt  names,   without  any 
operation   of  the  m.ind,  either  abftrading  or  giving  a 
name  to  that  complex  idea. 

-r    ^T,^     •  §•     12.     Conformable  alfo  to    what    has 

For  the  on-        ^  r  ■  1  ■  in-  r     t 

ginals  of  bccn  laid,   concerning  the   cliences   01   the 

mixed  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the 

inodes,  we  creatures  of  the  underftanding,  rather  than 
ther  than  the  ^^^  works  of  nature  :  conformable,  I  fay, 
inind,  which  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names  lead  our 
alfoihows  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther, 
the  work".'  ^^'"^^'^  ^'"^^  ^P^^^  ^^  juliice,  or  gratitude,  we 
iBanlhip  of  frame  to  ourfelvcs  no  imagination  of  any 
the  under-  thing  cxilling,  which  wc  would  conceive  ; 
ilanding.  i^^^^  ^^^j.  tlioughts  tcrniinatc  in  the  abflracl: 

ideas  of  thofe  virtues,  and  look  not  farther  :  as  they 
do,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  horfe,  or  iron,  whofe  fpecific 
ideas  wc  confider  not,  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in 
things  themfelves,  which  afford  the  original  patterns 
of  thofe  ideas.  -  But  in  mixed  modes,  at  Icall  the  mofh 
conliderable  parts  of  them,  which  are  moral  beings, 
we  confider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind  ; 
and  to  thofe  we  refer  for  the  difiinguifhing  of  parti- 
cular beings  under  names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is, 
that  thefe  cfTences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  arc 
by  a  more  particular  name  called  notions,  as,  by  a 
peculiar  rights  appertaining  to  the  under ftanding. 
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§.   13,   Hence  likcwife  we  may  learn,  why  Their  being 

the    complex    ideas    of    mixed    modes  are  made  by  the 

commonly  more  compounded  and  decom-  "newi^h"*^' 

pounded,  than  thofe  of  natural  fubftances.  patterns 

Becaufe  they  being  the  workmanPnip  of  the  i^^ows  the 

underllandinor,  purfuing;  onlv  its  own  ends,  rpfon  ^hy 

11  ^    •  c  '     rr         •      n.  thev  are  fo 

and  the  conveniency  of  expremng  m  ihort     compound- 
thofe  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  ano-     cd. 
ther,  it  does  with  great    liberty  unite  often 
into  one  abftract  idea  things   that  in  their  nature  have 
no  coherence  ;  and  lb,  under  one  term,  bundle  together 
a   great    variety    of   compounded   and    decompounded 
ideas.     Thus  the  name  of  procelnon,  what  a  great  mix- 
ture   of  independent   ideas  of  perfons,    habits,  tapers, 
orders,  motions,   founds,  does   it  contain  in  that  com- 
plex one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has   arbitrarily  put 
together,  to  exprcfs   by  that  one  name  ?  Whereas  the 
complex    ideas  of   the   forts    of  fubftances   are  ufually 
made  up  of  only  a  fmall   number  of  fimple  ones  ;  and 
in  the  fpecies   of  animals,    thefe  two,   viz.  fhape  and 
voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  elTence. 

§.   14.  Another   thing   we    may    obferve     i;^^^^^^ 
from  what  has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  names     mixed  mode* 
of  mixed  modes  always  lignify   (when  they     ^and  always  _ 
have  any  determined  fignihcation}  the  real     ^of  their  real  • 
elTences  of  their  fpecies.    For  thefe  abftracl: 
ideas  being  the  workm.anfhip  of  the  mind,  and  not  re- 
ferred to  the  real  exiftence  of  thmgs,  there  is   no  fup- 
pofition  of  any  thing  more  fignified  by  that  name,  but 
barely  that  complex  idea  the   mind  itfelf  has  formed, 
which  is  ail  it  would  have  exprelTed  by  it  :  and  is  that 
on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend,  and 
from  which  alone  they  all  flow  :  and  fo  in  thefe  the 
real  and  nominal  efl^^nce  is  the  fame  ;  which  of  what 
concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth,  we  ihall  fee  hereafter. 

§.   15.  This   alfo  may  Ihow  us  the  rea-     whv  their 
fon,  why  for  the  moil  part  the  names   of    names  are 
mixed  modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  they     uTuaily  got 
ftand    for  are   perfectly  known.      Becaufe     ^f^"^^  ^^'^^^ 
Ijhere  being  no  fpecies  of  thefe  ordinarily 
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taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names  ;  and  thofe  fpe- 
cies,  or  rather  their  eflences,  being  abftradl  complex 
ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind  ;  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  neceflary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endea- 
vour to  frame  thefe  complex  ideas :  unlefs  a  man  will 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abftra(5l  complex  ideas, 
•u'hich  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs^ 
that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  it  was  neceflary  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name :  and  fo  it 
is  ftill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  alfo,  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word.  But  this 
concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have  generally 
pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,  which  men  have  fre- 
quent occafion  to  have  and  communicate  :  and  in  fuch, 
I  afk,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that 
children  learn  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  before  they 
have  their  ideas  }  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames 
the  abftrad  ideas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has 
heard  the  names  of  them  ?  In  limple  ideas  and  fub- 
flances  I  grant  it  is  otherwife  ;  which  being  fuch  ideas 
as  have  a  real  exigence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas 
and  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 
Reafon  of  §'  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  otQw  faid  here  of  mixed 

my  being  fo  modes,  is  with  very  little  difference  appli- 
large  on  this  cable  alfo  to  relations  ;  which,  fince  every 
fubjca.  j^^j^  himfelf  may  obferve,  I  may  fpare  my- 

felf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on  :  efpecially,  fince  what  I 
have  here  faid  concerning  words  in  this  third  book, 
"wdll  poflibly  be  thought  by  fome  to  be  much  more 
than  what  fo  flight  a  fubjedl  required.  I  allow  it  might 
be  brought  into  a  narrower  compafs  :  but  I  was  wilhng 
to  flay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  w^ay,  (1  am  fure  it  is  one 
I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write)  that  by  fearch- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide, 
fome  part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one*s 
thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  mofi:  averfe  or 
negligent  to  refiedl  on  a  general  mifcarriage ;  which, 
though  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  notice  of. 
When  it  is  confidcred  what  a  pudder  is  made  about 

effences. 
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eflences,  and  how  much  all  forts  of  knowledge,  dif- 
courfe,  and  converfation  are  peflcred  and  difordered 
by  the  carelefs  and  confufcd  ufe  and  application  of 
words,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  tho- 
roughly to  lay  it  open.  And  I  Ihall  be  pardoned  if  I 
have  dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which  I  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated  ;  becaufe  the  faults,  men 
are  ufually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the 
greateft  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  fo  well 
thought  of  as  to  pafs  for  it.  Men  would  often  fee 
what  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and  truth,  or  polTibly 
none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  opinions  they 
are  fwelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
faihionable  founds,  and  obferve  what  ideas  are,  or  are 
not  comprehended  under  thofe  words  with  which  they 
are  fo  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  fo 
confidently  lay  about  them.  I  fhall  imagine  I  have 
done  fome  fervice  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if, 
by  any  enlargement  on  this  fubjed:,  I  can  make  men 
refled  on  their  own  ufe  of  language  ;  and  give  them 
reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  lince  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it 
may  alfo  be  poffible  for  them  to  have  fometimes  very 
good  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings, 
with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  fignification.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary 
herein  themfelves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
examined  by  others.  With  this  defign  therefore  I 
fhall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning 
this  matter. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Siihftances. 

§.   I.  ^  I  ^  H  E    common   names    of   fub- 
X     fiances,  as  well  as  other  general 
terms,  ftand  for  forts  ,•    which  is    nothing     of  fubftances 
plfe  but  the  being  made  figns  of  fuch  com-     ^^"^  ^^^ 
piex  ideas^  wherein  feveral  particular  fub^      °''^* 

ftance^ 


TIic  com- 
mon names 
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ftances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common 
conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  I  fay,  do  or 
might  agree  :  for  though  there  be  but  one  fun  exiiling 
in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abfiraded,  fo  that 
more  fubftances  (if  there  were  feveral)  might  each  agree 
in  it  ;  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many 
funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want  not  their  rcafons 
vho  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  ilar  would 
anfvver  the  idea  the  name  fun  ftands  for,  to  one  who  was 
placed  in  a  due  diftance  >  which,  by  the  way,  may  fliow 
us  how  much  the  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  genera  and 
fpecies  of  things  (for  thofe  Latin  terms  fignify  tome  no 
more  than  the  Englifh  word  fort)  depend  on  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the  real 
nature  of  things  ;  lince  it  is.  not  impoffible  but  that,  in 
propriety  of  fpeech,  that  might  be  a  fun  to  one,  which 
is  a  ftar  to  another. 

TheelTence  §•  2.  The  meafurc  and  boundary  of  each 

of  each  fort  is  fort.  Or  fpccies,  whereby  it  is  conflituted 
riie  abftrad  |-]^^j-  particular  fort,  and  diftinguiflied  from 
others,  is  that  we  call  its  effence,  which  is 
nothing  but  that  abilracl:  idea  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed  :  fo  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
elfentiai  to  that  fort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  eflcnce 
cf  natural  fubftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
diftinguilli  them  into  forts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar 
name,  the  nominal  eilence,  to  diftinguiili  it  from  the 
real  conftitution  of  fubftances,  upon  which  depends 
this  nominal  eflence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that 
fort ;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  called 
the  real  effence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  eftcncc  cf  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be, 
for  inftance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  mal- 
leable, fufibic,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  elTence  is  the 
conftitution  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  that  body,  on 
M'hich  thofe  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.  How  far  thefe  two  are  different,  though 
they  are  both  called  eiTence^  is  obvious  at  firft  ftght  to 
difcover. 
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§.  3.  For  though  perhaps  voluntary  mo^  The  nominal 
tion,  V,  ith  {^n^t  and  realbn,  joined  to  a  and  real  ef- 
body  of  a  certain  Ihape,  be  the  complex  ^^"^^  ^^^^^ 
idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name  ^^"^* 
man,  and  lb  be  the  nominal  elFence  of  the  fpecies  fo 
called  ;  yet  nobody  will  fay  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
cfTence  and  fource  of  all  thofe  operations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  individual  of  that  fort.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  idea,  is  fomething  quite  different :  and 
had  we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  that  conftitution  of  man, 
from  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  fenfation,  and 
reafoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  fo 
regular  fhape  depends,  as  it  is  pofhble  angels  have,  and 
it  is  certain  his  Maker  has  ;  we  fhould  have  a  quite 
other  idea  of  his  elTence  than  what  now  is  contained  in 
our  definition  of  that  fpecies,  be  it  what  it  will :  and 
our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different 
from  w^hat  it  is  now,  as  is  his  v/ho  knows  all  the  fprings 
and  wheels  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Stralburgh,  from  that  which  a  gazing  coun- 
tryman has  for  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion  of  the 
hand,  and  hears  the  clock  fcrike,  and  obferves  only 
fome  of  the  outward  appearances. 

§.  4.  That  eflence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe 
of  the  word,  relates  to  forts;  and  that  it     Notjiingef- 

ri        J     •  ^-       1         T_    •  r  lentialtoin- 

2s  coniidercd  m  particular  beings  no  far-  dividuals. 
ther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  forts  ; 
appears  from  hence :  that  take  but  away  the  abftrad: 
ideas,  by  which  we  fort  individuals,  and  rank  them 
under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any 
thing  elTential  to  any  of  them  inftantly  vanifhes  ;  we 
have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other  ;  which 
plainly  fhows  their  relation.  It  is  neceflary  for  me 
t-o  be  as  I  am  ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  fo  :  but 
there  is  nothing  I  have  is  elTential  to  me.  An  accident, 
or  difeafe,  may  very  much  alter  my  colour,  or  Ihape  ; 
a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away  my  reafon  or  memory, 
or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  fenfe  nor  un- 
derftanding,  no  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  fhape 
znay  be  made  with  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worfc 

faculties 
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faculties  than  I  have  ;  and  others  may  have  reafon  and 
fcnfe  in  a  fhape  and  body  very  different  from  mine. 
None  of  thefe  are  effential  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  or 
to  any  individual  v/hatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to 
fome  fort  or  fpecies  of  things  j  and  then  prefcntly,  ac- 
cordino:  to  the  abftrad  idea  of  that  fort,  fomethins;  is 
found  effential .  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts, 
and  he  will  find  that  as  foon  as  he  fuppofes  or  fpeaks 
of  effential,  the  confideration  of  fome  fpecies,  or  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  fome  general  name,  comes 
into  his  mind  :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this 
or  that  quality  is  faid  to  be  effential.  So  that  if  it  be 
afked,  whether  it  be  effential  to  me  or  any  other  parti- 
cular corporeal  being  to  have  reafon  ?  I  fay  no ;  no 
more  than  it  is  effential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on 
to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  being  be  to 
be  counted  of  the  fort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man 
given  it,  then  reafon  is  effential  to  it,  fuppofing  reafon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  ftands 
for :  as  it  is  effential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain 
words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatife,  and  rank  it 
under  that  fpecies.  So  that  effential,  and  not  effential, 
relate  only  to  our  abftracT:  ideas,  and  the  names  an- 
nexed to  them:  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofe  qua- 
lities, which  are  contained  in  the  abftradl  idea,  which 
any  general  term  ffands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under 
that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fince  that  ab- 
ftradt  idea  is  the  very  effence  of  that  fpecies. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  people, 
be  hare  extenfion  or  fpace,  then  folidity  is  not  effential 
to  body :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  body,  to  be  folidity  and  extenfion,  then  foli- 
dity is  effential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  is  conlidered  as  effential,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  fort  ftands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  fort, 
nor  be  intitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a 
parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that  are 
in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadftone;  and 
would  neither  be  drawn  by  it^    nor  receive  diredlion 

from 
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from  it;  would  any  one  queftion,  whether  it  wanted 
any  thing  eflential  ?  It  would  be  abfurd  to  afk.  Whe- 
ther a  thing  really  exifting  wanted  any  thing  elTcntial  to 
it.  Or  could  it  be  demanded.  Whether  this  made  an 
efTential  or  fpecific  difference  or  no ;  fincc  v,e  have  no 
other  meafure  of  efTential  or  fpecific,  but  our  abfiradt 
ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecific  differences  in  nature, 
without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  afl<  any  one,  What  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  an  effcnrial  difference  in  nature,  be- 
tween any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard 
had  to  fome  abftradv:  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
cffence  and  ftandard  of  a  fpecies  ?  All  fuch  patterns  and 
flandards  being  quite  laid  aiide,  particular  beings,  con- 
iidered  barely  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to  have  all 
their  qualities  equally  effentialj  and  every  thing,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  effential  to  it,  or,  which  is 
more,  nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable 
to  afk.  Whether  obeying  the  m.agnet  be  effential  to 
iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  inlignifi- 
cant  to  afk.  Whether  it  be  effential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  confider- 
ing  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
fpecies  ?  And  if,  as  has  been  faid,  our  abffrad:  ideas, 
which  have  namxcs  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries 
of  fpecies,  nothing  can  be  effential  but  what  is  contained 
in  thofe  ideas. 

§.  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  ef- 
fence,  diffincl  in  fubffances  from  thcfe  abftract  ideas  of 
them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  effence.  By  this  real 
effence  I  mean  the  real  conffitution  cf  any  thing,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  properties  that  arc  com- 
bined in,  and  are  conffantiy  found  to  co-exiff  with  the 
nominal  effence  ;  that  particular  conftitution  which 
every  thing  has  within  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to 
any  thing  without  it.  But  effence,  even  in  this  ^Qn^Q^ 
relates  to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a  fpecies :  for  being  that 
real  conftitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it 
neceffariiy  fuppofes  a  fort  of  things,  properties  belongs 
ing  only  to  fpecies,  and  not  to  individuals  ;  v.  g.  fup- 
poiing  the  nominal  effence  of  gold  to  be  ?r  body  of  fuch 

^  peculiar 
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a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fu- 
libility,  the  real  eflence  is  that  conflitution  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  on  which  thefe  qualities  and  their  union 
depend  ;  and  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  its  folubility  in 
aqua  regia  and  other  properties  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  are  effcnces  and  properties,  but 
all  upon  fuppofition  of  a' fort,  or  general  abflradt  idea, 
w^hich  is  conlidered  as  immutable :  but  there  is  ni 
individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  qua- 
lities are  fo  annexed,  as  to  be  elTential  to  it,  or  infepa- 
rable  from  it.  That  which  is  eiTential  belongs  to  it  as 
a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  fort :  but  take 
away  the  conlideration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
name  of  fome  abftradl  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
necelTary  to  it,  nothing  infeparable  from  it.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  real  eflences  of  fubftances,  we  only  fuppofe 
their  being,  without  precifely  knowing  what  they  are  : 
but  that  which  annexes  them  flill  to  the  fpecies,  is  the 
nominal  elfence,  of  which  they  are  the  fuppofed  foun- 
dation and  caufe. 

The  nominal  §•  7-  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered, 
eflence  is,  by   which  of  thofe  eflences  it   is  that 

bounds  the  fubftances  are  determined  into  forts,  or  fpe^ 
pecies.  cies ;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  no- 

minal eflence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name, 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  fort,  fignifies.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  therefore  that  any  thing  fliould  determine  the  forts 
of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  defigned  as  a  mark  for; 
which  is  that,  as  has  been  fhown,  which  we  call  nomi-^ 
nal  eflence.  Why  do  we  fay,  this  is  a  horfe,  and  that 
a  mule  ;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb  ?  How  comes 
any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  fort,  but  be- 
caufe  it  has  that  nominal  eflence,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
agrees  to  that  abftradl  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to  ? 
And  I  deflre  any  one  but  to  refled  on  his  own  thoughtSj 
when  he  hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  names 
of  fiibflances,  to  know  what  fort  of  eflences  thcyfland 
for. 

§.   8.  And  that  the  fpecies  of  things  to  us  are  no- 
thing but  the  ranking  them  unde-r  diflinc^.  oames,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  complex  ideas  in  us,  and  not  according 
to  precife,  diftin6t,  real  eiTences  in  them  ;  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  arc 
ranked  into  one  fort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and 
fo  received  as  being  of  one  fpecies,  have  yet  qualities 
depending  on  their  real  conftitutions,  as  ifar  different 
one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are 
accounted  to  differ  fpecifically.  This,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
be  obferved  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies  ; 
fo  chemifts  efpecially  are  often,  by  fad  experience, 
convinced  of  it,  when  they,  fometimes  in  vain,  feek 
for  the  fame  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  fulphur,  anti- 
mony or  vitriol,  w  hich  they  have  found  in  others.  For 
though  they  are  bodies  of  the  fame  fpecies,  having  the 
fame  nominal  effence,  under  the  fame  name  ;  yet  da 
they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruftrate 
the  expec^tion  and  labour  of  very  wary  chemiffs.  But 
if  things  were  diftinguilhed  into  fpecies,  according  to 
their  real  effences,  it  would  be  as  impoffible  to  find 
different  properties  in  any  tw^o  individual  fubftances  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  ii; 
two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro- 
perly the  effence  to  us,  which  determines  every  parti- 
cular to  this  or  that  claffis  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name  :  and  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but  that  abftrad:  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
annexed  ?  and  fo  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  To 
much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  ge- 
neral denominations. 

§.  9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank, -and  Tort*-    jvTq^  the  real 
things,  and  confequently=  (which  is  the  end     effence, 
of  forting)  denominate  them  by  their  real     \y^\^h.  wc 
cffenpes,  becaufe  we  know,  them  not.     Our     ^"^^*'  °^^" 
faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  jind 
diifindion  of  fubftances,    than  a  collection  of  thofc 
lenfible  ideas  which  we  obferve.in  them,;  which,  how- 
ever made  with  the  greateft  diligence  and  exadnefs  we 
are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  inter- 
nal conftitution,  from  which  thofe  qualities. flow,  than,- 
as  I  faid,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the  inward  con- 
trivance 
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trivance  of  that  famous  clock  at  Strafburgh,  whereof 
he  only  fees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is 
not  fo  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not 
confound  the  mofl  enlarged  under  (landing.  Though 
the  familiar  ufe  of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wonder; 
yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  ftones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  han- 
dle, we  prefently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reafon  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in 
them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  conftitution,  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  grofTeft  and  mofl  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongft  them,  what  is  that  texture  of  parts,  that 
real  effence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fufiblc  ;  wood 
and  flones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable, 
antimony  and  ftones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe 
come  fhort  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable 
real  effcnces  of  plants  or  animals,  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanfhip  of  the  all-wife  and  powerful  God, 
in  the  great  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehenfion 
of  the  moft  inquifitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the 
beft  contrivance  of  the  mofl  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  forts, 
and  difpofe  them  into  certain  claiTes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  elfences,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  difcovery  or 
comprehenfion.  A  blind  man  may  as  foon  fort  things 
by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  lofl  his  fmell,  as  well 
diflinguifli  a  lily  and  a  rofe  by  their  odours,  as  by 
thofe  internal  conflitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He 
that  thinks  he  can  diftinguifli  fheep  and  goats  by  their 
real  effences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleafed 
to  try  his  fkill  in  thofe  fpecies,  called  caffiowary  and 
querechinchio ;  and  by  their  internal  real  elfencQS  de- 
termine the  boundaries  of  thofe  fpecies,  without  knQW- 
ing  the  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities,  that  each  of 
thofe  names  fi:and  for,  in  the  countries  where  thofe  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found. 
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§.   10.  Thofe   therefore   who  have  been     Not  fubflan- 
taught,    that    the   feveral    fpecies    of   fub-     tial  forms, 
ftances  had  their  diftindl  internal  fubilantial     ^vhich  we 
forms  ;  and  that  it  was  thofe  forms  which      "°^^'  ^  ^* 
made  the  diftinclion  of  fubflances  into  their  true  fpe- 
cies  and  genera ;  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way, 
by  having  their  minds  fet  upon  fruitlefs  inquiries  after 
fubilantial   forms,  wholly   unintelligible,    and  whereof 
we   have  fcarce  fo  much  as  any  obfcure  or  confufed 
conception  in  general. 

§.   II.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguifli-     T^^t  the  no- 
ing  natural  fubftances  into  fpecies,  conufts     minal  eiTencc 
in  the  nominal  elTences  the  mind  makes,     jsthatwhere- 
and   not   in  the  real   elTences   to  be  found     guLoi^  fpe.^^' 
in  the  things  themfelves,  is  farther  evident     ties,  farther 
from  our  ideas  of  fpirits.     For  the  mind     evident  from 
getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own  ope-     ^P^^^^^* 
rations,  thofe  limple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  fpirits, 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  fpirit,  but  by 
attributing  all  thofe  operations,  it  finds  in  \t{t\^,  to  a 
fort  of  beings,  without  confideration  of  matter.     And 
even  the  mofb  advanced   notion  we  have  of  God  is  but 
attributing  the  fame  iimple  ideas  which  we  have  got 
from  refledlion  on  what  we  find  in  ourfelves,  and  which 
we  conceive  to  have   more  perfection   in   them,  than 
would  be    in   their   abfence ;  attributing,  I   fay,  thofe 
iimple  ideas    to  him   in  an   unlimited   degree.     Thus 
having  got,  from  reflecting  on  ourfelves,  the  idea  of 
exiftence,    knowledge,  power,    and    pleafure,    each    of 
w^hich  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better  ;  joining   all   thefe 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the 
complex  idea  of  an  eternal,   omnifcient,  omnipotent, 
infinitely  wife  and  happy  Being.     And  though  we  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  fpecies  of  angels  ;  yet  we 
knov/  not  how  to  frame  difl'incl  fpeciftc  ideas  of  them  : 
not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  exigence  of  more  fpe- 
cies than  one  of  fpirits  is  impoflible,  but  becaufe  having 
no  more  firnple  ideas   (nor  being  able  to  frame  more) 
applicable  to  fuch  beings,  but  only  thofe  few  taken  from 
ourfelves,  and  from  the  adlions  of  our  own  minds  in 

Vol.  I.  I  i  thinkin^^. 
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thinkinp;,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  feveral 
parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  orhcrv, ifc  diliingiu'ih. 
in  our  conce|.)tions  the  feveral  fpccies  of  fpirits  oite 
from  another,  but  by  attributing  tliofe  operations  and 
powers,  \Ne  find  in  .'■ 'irfeives,  to  them  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree  ;  an.',  lo  have  no  very  dillindt  fpecific 
ideas  of  fpirit*^.  >cept  only  of  God,  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute both  duration,  and  all  thofe  other  ideas  with 
infmlr,  -:  to  the  other  fpirits,  with  limitation.  Nor  as 
I  hun^.bly  coriceive  do  v»c,  between  God  and  them  in 
our  ideas,  put  any  di {Terence  by  any  nun-jber  of  limple 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but 
only  th.1t  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  exili- 
Ciice,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  fpirits,  with  the 
diherence  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmofl  we  can  ima- 
gine,, even  infinity,  when  we  would  frame,  as  well  aS 
we  can,  an  idea  of  the  firft  being  ;  who  yet,  it;  is  cer- 
tain, is  infinitely  more  remote,  m  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature^  from  the  highefl  and  perfedtclf  of  all 
created  beings,  than  the  greatell:  man,  nay  pureft  fe- 
raph,  is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  matter  j 
and  confequently  mull  infinitely  exceeci  what  our  nar^ 
row  underilandings  can  conceive  of  him. 
Whereof  ^'   ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  impofliblc  to  Conceive,, 

there  are  pro-  nor  repugnant  to  reafon,  that  there  may 
b.-.bly  nnm-  bc  many  fpecies  of  fpirits,  as  much  fepa- 
berlefs  fpc-  jated  and  diverfified  one  froni  another  by 
diftincl:  properties  whereof  we  have  no- 
ideas,  as  the  fpecies  of  fenlible  things  are  dininguiflied' 
one  from  another  by  qualities  which  we  know,  and  ob- 
ferve  in  them.  That  there  fhould  be  more  fpecies  of 
intelligent  cfeaturcs  above  us,  than  there  art  of  fcniibl« 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  ; 
that  in  all  the  viffble  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms 
or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the  delceiu  is  by  eafy 
flcjps,  and  a  continued  fcries  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There 
are  filhes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  Grangers  to  the 
airy  region  i  and  there  are  fomc  birds  that,  are  inhabi- 

t.ants 
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tants  of  the  v/atei%  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fillies,  and 
their  fiefh  fo  like  in  taile,  that  the  fcrupuloiis  are  al- 
lowed them  on  fifh-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beafls,  that  they  are  in  the  mid- 
dle between  both  :  amphibious  animals  link  the  ter- 
reflrial  and  aquatic  together  ;  feals  live  at  land  and  fea, 
and  porpoifes  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a 
hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids  or  fea-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that 
feem  to  have  as  much  knov/lcdge  and  reafon,  as  fom.e 
that  are  called  men  ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
loweft  of  one,  and  the  higheft  of  the  other,  there  Vv  ill 
fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  betv/een  them  ; 
and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lovvefl  and  the  moil  in- 
organical  parts  of  matter,  we  fnall  find  every- where, 
that  the  feveral  fpecies  are  linked  together,  and  differ 
but  in  almoit  infenfible  degrees.  And  when  we  con- 
(ider  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  miagni- 
ficent  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  great  defigii 
and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  architedl,  that  the  fpecies 
of  creatures  fnould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  up- 
ward from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfe6tion,  as  w^e  fee 
they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards  :  which  if 
it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  there  are  far  m.ore  fpecies  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath :  vve  being,  in  degrees  of  per- 
fection, much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of 
God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowefl:  ftate  of  being,  and 
that  which  approaches  neareft  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  thofe  diftincl  fpecies,  for  the  reafons  abovefaid,  we 
have  no  clear  diffindi:  ideas. 

§.    13.   But  to  return   to   the   fpecies   of    The  nominal 
corporeal  fubflances.     If  I  fhould  aik  any     effence  that 
one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  dif-     of  the  fpecies, 
tnid  fpecies  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I     [^^^^.^^  ^7"^ 
ihould  be  anfwered  in  the  afhrmative :  and     ^^^^ 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  fays  they 
are   two  diftincl  fpecies   is  in  the  right.      But  if  an 
Engliibman^  bred  xw  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had  never 
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{qqu.  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the  A^in- 
tcr,  find  the  water,  he  put  in  his  baibn  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any 
pecuhar  name  it  haei,  fhould  call  it  hardened  water  ;  I 
afk,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  fpecies  to  him  dif- 
ferent from  water?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  an- 
fwered  here>  it  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  fpecies,  no- 
more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  diftindl 
fpecies  from  the  fame  jelly  fluid  and  warm  ;  or  than 
liquid  gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  diftinCt  fpecies  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be 
fo,  it  is  plain,  that  our  diftindt  fpecies  are  nothing  but 
diftind:  complex  ideas,  with  diftinct  names  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  true,  every  fubftance  that  exifts  has  its 
peculiar  conflitution,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenlible 
qualities  and  powers  we  obferve  in  it  ;  but  the  ranking 
of  things  into  fpecies,  which  is  nothing  but  forting 
them  under  feveral  titles.,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
ideas  that  we  have  of  them  :  which  though  fufficient 
to  difdnguiih  them  by  names,  fo  that  we  rnay  be  able 
to  difcourfe  of  them,  W'hen  we  have  them  not  prefent 
before  us  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  conliitutions,  and  that  things  exifting  are  dif- 
tinguifned  by  nature  into  fpecies,  by  real  eilcnces,  ac- 
cording as  we  diftinguifii  them  into  fpecies  by  names> 
we  fhall  be  liable  to  great  millakes. 
Difficulties  §•    H-  ^^  diflinguifli  fubH^antial  beings 

againllacer-  into  fpecies,  according  to  the  ufual  fuppo- 
tain  number  fition,  that  there  are  certain  prccife  effences 
of  real  ef-  ^^  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  indivi- 
duals exifting  are  by  nature  dillinguiflied 
into  fpecies,  thefe  things  are  neceflary. 

§.  15.  Firfl,  To  be  affured  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  things,  always  deiigns  them  to  partake  of 
certain  regulated  eftablillied  elfences,  which  are  to  be 
the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that 
crude  fcnie  it  i;i  ufaaliy  propofed,  would  need  fome 
better  explication  before  it  can  fully  be  affented  to. 

§.  16.  Secondly,  It  would  beneceiTary  to  know  whe- 
ther nature  always  attains  that  effence  it  defigns  in  the 
production   of  things.      The   irregular  and  monftrous 
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births,  that  in  divers  forts  of  animals  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  will  always  give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one  or 
both  of  thefc. 

§.  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  detennined  whether 
thofe  we  call  monfbers  be  really  a  difdnct  fpecies,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcholaflic  notion  of  the  word  fpecies  ; 
fince  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exifis  has  its 
particular  conllitution  :  and  yet  we  find  that  fome  of 
thefe  monfcrous  productions  have  few  or  none  of  thofe 
qualities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from,  and  ac- 
company the  eflence  of  that  fpecies,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  defcent, 
they  feem  to  belong. 

§.   18.    Fourthly,    The   real    effences   of    Onr  nominal 

thofe  things,  which  we  diftinguifl-i  into  fpc-     ciTcnces  of 

vies,  and  as  fo  diftinguifl^ed  v.e  name,  ought     fubilances 

to  be  known  ;  i.e.  we  ouo;ht  to  have  ideas     "°/,  ^^^^<^ 
^    ,  T>  ^  •  •         collections  ot 

or  them.      But   imce  we   are    ignorant    m     properties, 
thefe  four  points,  the  fuppofed  real  effences 
of  things  ftand  us  not  in  ftead  for  the  didinguifhing 
fubftances  into  fpecies. 

§.  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  im.aginable  help  in  this 
cafe  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfedt  complex 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different  real  effences,  we  fnould  thereby  diflinguifh 
them  into  fpecies.  But  neither  can  this  be  done  ;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  elTence  itfelf,  it  is  impoffible 
to  know  ail  thofe  properties  that  fiov/  from  it,  and  are 
fo  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  effence  is  not  there, 
and  fo  the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precife  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  effence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fail- 
ing, the  real  effence  of  gold,  and  confequcntly  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knevv  the  real  effence  of 
gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that  fpecies.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  muff  be  underflood  to  defign  a 
particular  piece  of  m.atter  ;  v.  g.  the  lafb  guinea  that 
was  coined.  For  if  it  Ihould  fiand  here^in  its  ordinary 
ri.9;niiication  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one 
eife  calls  gold  ;  i,  c.  for  the  nominal  ellencc  of  gold,  it 
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would  be  jargon  :  fo  hard  is  it  to  fliow  the  various- 
meaning  and  imperfection  of  words^  when  we  have  no- 
thing eife  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§.  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  diflinguifli- 
ing  fubiiances  into  fpecies  by  names,  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  eircnces  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to 
range  and  determine  them  exacftly  into  fpecies,  accord- 
ing to  internal  elTcntial  differences. 
But  fuch  a  §•   21.  But  fince,  as  has  been  remarked, 

colkaion  as  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though  we 
fl"!^a^?^  know  not  the  real  ellences  of  things  ;  all  we 

can  do  is  to  collcclfuch  a  number  of  fimple 
ideas,  as  by  examination  v/e  find  to  be  united  together  in 
things  exilling,  and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  idea. 
Which  though  it  be  not  the  real  effence  of  any  fubftance 
that  exiits,  is  yet  the  fpecific  effence,  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it  ;  by  which  we 
may  at  leaft  try  the  truth  of  thefe  nominal  efTences. 
For  example,  there  be  that  lay,  that  the  effence  of  body 
is  extenfion  :  if  it  be  fo,  we  can  never  rniftake  in  put- 
ting the  effence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  difcourfe  put  exreniion  for  body  ;  and  when 
we  would  fay  that  body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  exten- 
lion  moves,  and  fee  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that 
fliould  fay  that  one  extenfion  by  impulfc  moves  anotlier 
extenfion,  would,  by  the  bare  exprellion,  fufiiciently 
fnow  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  notion.  The  effence  of 
any  thing,  in  refpedl  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea, 
comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name ;  and  in  fub- 
ffances,  belides  the  feveral  diffin(5t  fimplc  ideas  that 
mxake  them  up,  the  confufed  one  of  fubffance,  or  of 
i^n  unknown  fupport  and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  al- 
ways a  part :  and  therefore  the  effence  of  body  is  not 
bare  extenfion,  but  an  extended  folid  thing  ;  and  fo  to- 
fay  an  extended  folid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another^ 
is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fiiy,  body  moves  or 
impels.  Likevvife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  animal  is 
capable  of  converfation,  is  all  one  as  to  fay  a  man. 
But  no  one  vvill  fay,  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
converfation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  ^aIioIc  effcncq 
to  which  we  give  the  name  man, 

■         '  §.  22, 
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§.  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world  Ourabflraft 
that  have  Ihapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  ideas  are  to 
and  want  language  and  reafon.  There  are  "^  ^"^^  ^^^^' 
naturals  amongft  us  that  have  perfedlly  our  cies  •  inftance 
fhape,  but  want  reafon,  and  fome  of  thein  in  that  of 
language  too.  There  are  creatures,  as  it  is  "^^n. 
faid  (**"  fit  fid^s  penes  authorcni/'  but  there  appears  no 
contradi6lion  that  there  fnould  be  fuch)  ti.at,  v/ith 
language  and  reafon,  and  a  fliape  in  other  things  agree- 
ing With  ours,  have  hairy  tails  ;  others  Vv'here  the 
males  have  no  beards,  and  others  v/here  the  females 
hive.  If  it  be  afked,  wheiher  thefe  be  all  men  or  no, 
ail  of  human  fpecies  ?  it  is  plain,  the  queftion  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  ellence  :  for  thofe  of  them  to  w  horn 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
iignified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other 
not.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  miade  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  real  eilence,  and  whether  the  internal  conftitu- 
tion  and  frame  of  thefe  u^veral  creatures  be  fpecifically 
different,  it  is  wholly  impoilible  for  us  to  anfvvcr,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  fpecinc  idea  ,•  only  we  have 
reafon  to  thmk,  that  where  the  faculties  or  outward 
frame  fo  miuch  differs,  the  internal  conftitution  is  not 
exactly  the  fame.  But  what  difference  in  the  internal 
real  conftitution  makes  a  fpecific  difference,  it  ij  in 
vain  to  inquire;  whilil  our  meafures  of  fpecies  be,  as 
they  are,  only  our  abftraci  ideas,  which  we  know  ; 
and  not  that  internal  conftitution,  which  makes  no  part 
of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  ikin, 
be  a  m.ark  of  a  different  internal  rcccinc  DGfiitkution 
between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in 
iliape,  and  v,anc  of  reafon  and  fpeech  ?  And  fhail  not 
the  want  of  reafon  and  fpeech  he  a  i: gn  to  us  of  dif- 
ferent real  conftitULions  and  fpecies  between  a  change- 
Jing  and  a  reafonable  mian  ?  And  fo  of  the  reft*  if  we 
pretend  that  diftinction  of  fpecies  or  forts  is  fixedly 
^nablifned  by  the  real  frame  and  fecret  coaftitutions  of 
things. 

§.  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power     Species  not 
of  propasration  in  animals  bv  the  mixture     ^ii^^^g^i^^^ei 
Os.  male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  fceds^     ^oJf. 

I  i  4.  keeps 
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keeps  the  fuppofed  real  fpecies  diflindl  and  entire. 
For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
difiinction  of  the  fpecies  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  muft  we  do 
for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it ,  is  not  fufficient  :  for 
if  hiftory  lye  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills  ; 
and  what  real  fpecies,  by  that  meafure,  fuch  a  produc- 
tion w  ill  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  queftion  :  and 
we  have  rcafon  to  think  this  is  not  impolTible,  fince 
mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an 
afs  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  hull 
and  a  mare,  are  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  faw 
a  creature  that  was  the  ilTlie  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and 
had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  fort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  together.  To  which, 
he  that  fnall  add  the  monftrous  productions  that  are  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard, 
even  in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pe- 
digree of  what  fpecies  every  animal's  iflue  is  :  and  be 
at  a  lofs  about  the  real  elTcnce,  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right 
to  the  fpecific  name.  But  farther,  if  the  fpecies  of 
animals  and  plants  are  to  be-  diftinguiflied  only  by 
propagation,  mufl  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  fire  and 
dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the  feed  was 
gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whether 
this  be  a  tyger  or  that  tea  ? 

Notbyfub-  ^'   '^^'    ^pon    the    whole   matter,    it  is 

fiantial  evident,  that  it  is  their  own  collcxftions  of 

forms.  feniible   qualities,  that  men  make    the   ef- 

fences  of  their  feveral  forts  of  fubflances  ; 
and  that  their  real  internal  fcruclures  are  not  con- 
fidercd  by  the  greatefl.  part  of  men,  in  the  forting 
tliem.  Much  Icfs  Vvcre  any  fubftantial  forms  ever- 
thought  on  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  in  this  one 
part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  fchools  : 
and  yet  thofe  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
infight  into  the  real  efTcnces,  nor  trouble  themfelvcs 
about  fubllantial  forms,  but  arc  content  with  knowing 
tilings   one    from    another  by  their    fenfibie  qualities, 

are 
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are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can 
more  nicely  diftinguifh  them  from  their  ufes,  and  bet- 
ter know  what  they  exped:  from  each,  than  thofe 
learned  quick-lighted  men,  who  look  fo  deep  into 
them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of  fomething  more  hid- 
den and  effential. 

§.   25.   But    fuppofing  that   the    real   ef-     The  fpeclfic 
fences  of  fubflances   were  difcoverabie  by     effences  are 
thofe  that  would  leverely  apply  themfelves     "^^^^  ^y  ^^^^ 
to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  not  reafonably     "^^"  * 
think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names 
was    regulated  by  thofe   internal  real  conftitutions,  or 
any  thing  elfe   but   their  obvious   appearances  :   lince 
languages,  in  all  countries,  have  been  eftablifhed  long 
before  fciences.     So  that   they  have  not  been  philofo- 
phers,  or  logicians,  or  fuch  who  have  troubled  them- 
felves about  forms  and  effences,  that  have  made  the  ge- 
neral   names   that  are  in  ufe   amongft  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  men  :    but   thofe  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive 
terms    have   for    the  moft  part,    in  all  languages,    re- 
ceived their  birth  and  fignification  from  ignorant  and- 
illiterate  people,  who   forted  and   denominated  things 
by  thofe   fenlible  qualities  they  found  in  them ;  there- 
by   to  fignify   them,  when   abfent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occafion  to  mention  a  fort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

§.  26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we     Therefore 
fort  and  name  fubftances  by  their  nominal,     very  various 
and   not   by  their  real   effences  ;  the   next     ^"^  uncer- 
thing    to   be   confidered    is,    how   and    by     ^^^"* 
whom  thefe  efTences  come  to  be   made.      As    to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not 
by  nature  :  for  were  they  nature's  workmanfliip,  they 
could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  men,  as 
experience  tells  us  they  are.     For  if  we  will  examine  it, 
we  fhall  not  find  the  nominal  eflence  of  any  one  fpecies 
of  fubfbances  in  all  men  the  fame ;  no  not   of  that, 
which   of  all   others    we  are  the   mofl   intimately   ac- 
quainted with.      It  could  not  pofTibly  be,  that  the  ab- 
ftracl  idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  fhould  be 
difTerent  in  feveral  men,  if  it  were  of  nature's  making; 

and 
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and  that  to  one  it  lliould  be  '*  animal  rationale,"  and 
to  another,  *'  animal  implume  bipcs  latis  un';]juibus." 
He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  fenfe  and  fponrancous  motion,  Joined  to  a  body 
of  fuch  a  lliape,  has  thereby  one  ellence  of  the  fpecies 
inan  ;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds 
rationality,  has  another  effence  of  the  fpecies  he  calls 
man:  by  which  means,  the  fam.e  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to  the  other.  I 
think,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  eliential  difference  of 
the  fpecies  man ;  and  yet  how^  far  men  dcterniine  of  the 
forts  of  animals  rather  by  their  fiiape  than  defcent,  is 
very  vifible  :  fince  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated, 
whether  feveral  human  foetufes  fhould  be  prefcrved  or 
received  to  baptifm  or  no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference 
of  their  outward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make 
of  children,  without  kno\^ing  whether  they  v^  ere  not 
as  capable  of  reafon,  as  infants  call  in  another  mould  : 
fome  \\  hereof,  though  of  an  appn^ved  fnape,  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant,  and  never 
give  any  figns  of  being  a-fticd  by  a  rational  foul. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which 
only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
which  no-body  could  knov/  v/ould  be  wantin:]:;  in  it3 
due  fcafon,  was  made  elfential  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  muff,  on  fuch  occafions, 
renounce  his  facred  definition  of  *'  animal  rationale,'^ 
and  fubffitute  fome  other  cllence  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Monfieur  Menage  furnifhes  us  with  an  example  worth 
the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occafion :  ''  When  the 
"  abbot  of  vSt.  Martin  ffajs  he)  was  born,  be  had  fo 
*'  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  befpake  him 
"  rather  a  monffcr.  It  was  for  fome  time  under  deli- 
'^  beration,  whether  he  ihould  be  baptized  or  no. 
^'  Hovvcver,  he  was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  pro- 
"  vifionally  [till  time  fliould  fliow  what  he  would 
*'  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded  him  fo  untowardly, 
*'  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru, 
*^  i.e,  i]l-fhapcd.    He  was  of  Caen.    Mcnagiaua, -J-f'.'^ 

This 
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This  child,  we  fee,  was  veiy  near  being  excluded  out 
of  the  fpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his  fliape.  He 
efcaped  very  narrowly  as  he  w^as,  and  it  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cafi:  him,  and  he 
had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs 
for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  rcafon  given, 
why  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  foul  could  not  have  been  lodp-ed  in 
him  ;  why  a  vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  Matter, 
or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have  coniilied,  as  well 
as  the  red  of  his  ill  figure,  with  fuch  a  foul,  fuch 
parts,  as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to 
be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

§.  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confifl 
the  precife  and  unmoveable  boundaries  of  that  fpe- 
cies ?  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
made  by  niture,  and  eftabliilied  by  her  amongft  men. 
The  real  efience  of  that,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  it 
is  evident  we  know  not  ;  and  therefore  are  fo  undeter- 
mined ir  our  nominal  eficnces,  which  we  make  our- 
felves,  that  if  feveral  men  were  to  be  afl<:ed  concerning 
fome  oddly-fnaped  foetus,  as  foon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  pail  doubt,  one  fhould  meet 
v/ith  diiFerent  anfvvers.  Which  could  not  happen,  if 
the  nominal  eflences,  whereby  we  limit  and  diltinguilli 
the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with 
fome  liberty  ;  but  were  exadtly  copied  from  precife 
boundaries  fet  by  nature,  whereby  it  diftinguiflied  all 
fubftances  into  certain  fpecies.  Who  would  undertake 
to  refolve,  what  fpecies  that  monficr  was  of,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  head 
and  hog's  body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beafts,  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c. 
If  any  of  thefe  creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have 
fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed  the  cUiiicuity.  Had 
the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  Ihape, 
and  all  below  fwine  ;  had  it  been  murder  to  dellroy  it? 
Or  mufl:  the  bifiiop  have  been  confuited,  whether  it 
M^'ere  n^an  enough  to  be  admitted  to  th^  font  or  no  ?  as, 
I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  years 
fince,  in  fomcv.hat  a   like  cafe.     So  uncertain  are  the 

boundaries 
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boundaries  of  fpccies  of  animals  to  us,  "who  have  no 
other  meafurcs  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  col- 
Iccling  :  and  fo  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what 
a  man  is  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  judged  great  igno- 
rance to  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think,  I 
may  fay,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  fpecies  are 
fo  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precife  number 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  eflence,  fo 
far  from  being  fettled  and  pcrfedly  known,  that  very 
material  doubts  may  fl:ill  arife  about  it.  And  I  ima- 
gine, none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which 
we  yet  have,  nor  defcriptions  of  that  fort  of  animal, 
are  fo  perfedl  and  exadt,  as  to  fatisfy  a  conliderate  in- 
quilitive  perfon  ;  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  con- 
fent,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every-where 
fbick  by,  in  the  decifion  of  cafes,  and  determining  of 
life  and  death,  baptifm  or  no  baptifm,  in  productions 
that  might  happen. 

But  not  fo  §.28.  But  though  thefe  nominal  effences  of 

arbitrary  as  fubftances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
mixed  j^Qj-  ygj-  naade  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed 

"^°  ^^*  modes.     To   the    making  of  any  nominal 

effence,  it  is  necelfary,  Firfb,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it 
coniifls  have  fuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea, 
how  compounded  foever.  Secondly,  that  the  particular 
idea  fo  united  be  exadlly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor 
lefs.  For  if  two  abftracl  complex  ideas  differ  cither  in 
number  or  forts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make 
two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  effence.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  only  follows  nature  ;  and  puts  none 
together,  w  hrch  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature.  No-body  joins  the  voice  of  a  flieep,  with  the 
fhape  of  a  horfe ;  nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the 
weight  and  fixcdnefs  of  gold  ;  to  be  the  complex  ideas 
of  any  real  fubffances  :  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his 
head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfe  with  unintelli- 
gible words.  Men  obferving  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  exifting  together,  therein  copied  nature  ; 
and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of 
fubftances.     For  though  men  may  make  what  complex 

ideas 
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ideas  they  pleafc,  and  give  what  names  to  them  they 
will ;  yet  if  they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  fpeak 
of  things  really  exifling,  they  muft  in  fomc  degree  con- 
form their  ideas  to  the  things  "they  would  fpeak  of:  or 
elfe  men's  language  w'ill  be  like  that  of  Babel  ;  and 
every  man's  words  being  intelligible  only  to  himfelf, 
would  no  longer  ferve  to  converfation,  and  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  be  not 
fome  way  anfv/ering  the  common  appearances  and 
agreement  of  fubftanccs,  as  they  really  exifb. 

§,29.  Secondly,  though  the  mind  of  man,  Thouah  very 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubflances,  imperfea, 
never  puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or 
are  not  fappofed  to  co-exift ;  and  fo  it  truly  borrows 
that  union  from  nature  :  yet  the  number  it  combines 
depends  upon  the  various  care,  induftry,  or  fancy  of 
him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally  content  themfelves 
with  fome  few  fenlible  obvious  qualities  ;  and  often,  if 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly 
united,  as  thofe  that  they  take.  Of  feniible  fubftances 
there  are  two  forts  ;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  feed ;  and  in  thcfe,  the  fhape  is  that, 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  moil  charadterif- 
tical  part  that  determines  the  fpecies.  And  therefore 
in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended  folid  fubftance 
of  fuch  a  certain  figure  ufually  ferves  the  turn.  For 
however  fome  men  feem  to  prize  their  definition  of 
*^  animal  rationale,"  yet  fliould  there  a  creature  be 
found,  that  had  language  and  reafon,  but  partook  not 
of  the  ufual  fnape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly 
pafs  for  a  man^  how  much  foever  it  were  *'  animal  ra- 
tionale.'* And  if  Balaam's  afs  had,  all  his  life,  dif- 
courfed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  mailer,  I 
doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  him.felf.  As  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals it  is  the  fhape,  fo  in  mofi:  other  bodies,  not  pro- 
pagated by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we  moft  fix  on,  and 
are  moft  led  by.  Thus  where  vre  find  the  colour  of 
gold,  we  are  apt  to   imagine  all  the"  other  qualities, 

com- 
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comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there  alfo  ; 
and  we  commonly  take  thcTe  two  obvious  qualities,  viz. 
Ihape  and  colour,  for  ib  prefumptive  ideas  of  feveral 
fpccies,  that  in  a  good  picture  we  readily  fay  this  is  a 
lion,  and  that  a  rofc  ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  filver 
goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  repre- 
fcnted  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

Which  yet  §•    30.     But    though    this     ferves     well 

ferve  for  cnough  for  grofs  and  confufcd  conceptions, 

common  ^^j^^  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  think- 

converle.  .  ^  r  i      r  i        • 

ing ;  yet  men  are  tar  enough  trom   having 

agreed  on  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  or  qua- 
lities, belonging  to  any  fort  of  things,  figniiied  by  its 
name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  lince  it  requires  much 
time,  pains,  and  Ikill,  fVridl  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation, to  find  out  what  and  how  many  thofe  limple 
ideas  are,  v.hich  are  confiantly  and  infeparably  united 
in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the 
fmie  fubje»fL.  Mofl:  men  wanting  either  time,  inclina- 
tion, or  induftry  enough  for  this,  even  to  fome  tolerable 
degree,  content  themfeives  with  fome  few  obvious  and 
outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  dif- 
tinguifli  and  Ibrt  them  for  the  common  affairs  o^  life  : 
and  fo,  without  farther  examination,  give  them  names', 
or  take  up  the  names  already  in  ufe.  Which,  though 
in  common  conv.erfation  they  pafs  well  enough  for  the 
iigns  of  fome  few^  obvious  qualities  co-exifiing,  are  yet 
far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  fettled  figniiica- 
tion,  a  precife  number  of  limple  ideas  ;  much  Icfs  all 
thofe  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  fliall  con- 
fider,  after  fo  m^uch  ftir  about  genus  and  fpecies,  and 
fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpecihc  differences,  how  few 
words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  of;  may  with 
reafon  imagine  that  thofe  forms,  which  there  hath  been 
fo  much  noife  made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which 
give  us  no  light  into  the  fpecific  natures  of  things.  And 
he  that  fhall  conlider,  how  far  the  names  of  fubflances 
are  from  having  fignilications,  wherein  all  who  ufe 
them  do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
though  the  nominal  elTcnccs  of  fubftances  arc  all  fup- 

pofed 
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pofcd  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or 
moil  of  them,  very  imperfccl.  Since  the  compofition 
of  thofe  complex  ideas  are,  in  feveral  men,  very  diffe- 
rent :  and  therefore  that  thefe  boundaries  of  fpecie.'> 
arc  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  leaft 
there  arc  in  nature  any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is 
true,  that  many  particular  fubflances  are  fo  made  by 
nature,  that  they  have  agreement  and  likenefs  one  with 
another,  and  ^o  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked 
into  forts.  But  the  forting  of  things  by  us,  or  the 
making  of  determinate  fpecies,  being  in  order  to  naming 
and  comprehending  them  under  general  terms  ;  I  can- 
not fee  how  it  can  be  properly  faid,  that  nature  fets  the 
boundaries  of  the  fpccies  of  things  :  or  if  it  be  fo,  our 
boundaries  of  fpecies  are  not  exadlly  conformable  to 
thofe  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of  general  names 
for  prefent  ufe,  flay  not  for  a  perfed:  difcovery  of  all 
thofe  qualities  which  would  befl:  fhow  us  their  moil: 
material  diiferences  and  agreements ;  but  we  ourfelves 
divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appearances,  into  fpe- 
cies, that  we  may  the  eaiier  under  general  names  com- 
municate our  thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no 
other  knowledge  of  any  fubflance,  but  of  the  limple. 
ideas  that  are  united  in  it  ;  and  obferving  feveral  par- 
ticular things  to  agree  with  others  in  feveral  oi  thole 
iimple  ideas ;  we  make  that  colleclion  our  fpecihc 
idea,  and  give  it  a  general  nam.e  ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  difcourfe  with  others,  we  m.ay  in 
one  lliort  word  defign  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in 
that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  limple 
ideas  that  miake  it  up  ;  and  fo  net  wafte  our  time  and 
breath  in  tedious  deicriptions  :  which  we  fee  they  are 
fiin  to  do,,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of 
ihirigs  they  have  not  ytl  a  name  for. 

§.  31.   But  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fub-     EfTences  of 
ilances  pafs  well  enough  m  ordinary  con-     ipccies  under 

verfation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,     ^'""^  ^''^-'^^^ 

,  ,  r  r-  1     •     T    •  1      1  name  very 

unerem  tQc^y  ooierve  feveral   individuals  to     aiiTerent. 

agree,  is  by  diiierent   vacn  made  very  dif- 
ferently ;    by    fome    more,  and   others    lefs   accurately. 
In  fom^Cj  this,  complex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in 

others 
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others  a  fmallcr  number  of  qualities  ;  and  fo  is  appa- 
rently fuch  as  the  mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  fliinmg 
colour  makes  gold  to  children ;  others  add  weight, 
malleablencls,  and  fufibility  ;  and  others  yet  other 
qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  co- 
lour, as  condantly  as  its  weight  and  fufibility :  for  in 
all  thefe  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  fubftance 
wherein  they  arc  all  joined,  as  another.  And  there- 
fore different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral 
fimple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their 
various  examination,  Ikill,  or  obfervation  of  that  fub- 
ie6l,  have  different  effences  of  gold  ;  which  muff  there- 
fore be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 
The  more  §*  3^'    ^^  ^^  number  of   fimple   ideas, 

general  our  that  make  the  nominal  effence  of  the  lowefi: 
ideas  are,  the  fpecies,  or  firft  forting  of  individuals,  de- 
more  mcom-  p^j^^^s  on  the  mind  of  man  varioufly  colled- 
panLrthey  ing  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that 
are.  they   do    fo,    in   the    more  comprehenfive 

clafiTes,  which  by  the  mafters  of  logic  are  called  genera. 
Thefe  are  complex  ideas  defignedly  imperfedl :  and  it 
is  vifible  at  firff  fight,  that  feveral  of  thofe  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  are  pur- 
pofely  left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
to  make  general  ideas  comprehending  feveral  particu- 
lars, leaves  out  thofe  of  time,  and  place,  and  fuch 
other,  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than 
one  individual  ;  fo  to  make  other  yet  more  general 
ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  forts,  it  leaves 
out  thofe  qualities  that  difi:inguiih  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  colledion  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  common  to 
feveral  forts.  The  fame  convenience  that  made  men 
exprefs  feveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo  upon 
making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold 
and  filver,  and  fome  other  bodies  of  different  forts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  qualities,  which  arc 
peculiar  to  each  fort  ;  and  retaining  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all ;  to 
which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus 
I  conftituted ; 
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confiituted ;    the    effence    whereof  being   that  abftradt 
idea,  containing  only  malleablenefs  and  fufibility,  with 
certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixednefs,  wherein  fome 
bodies  of   feveral  kinds   agree,  leaves   out  the  colour,- 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  filvcr,  and  the 
other     forts     comprehended    under     the   name    metaL 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  exadlly  the 
patterns  fet    them    by    nature,  when  they   make    their 
general   ideas  of  fubftances  ;  lince  there   is  no  body  to 
be  found,  which  has  barely  malleablenefs  and  fufibility 
in  it,  without  other   qualities   as  infeparable  as   thofe. 
But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  feeing  more 
the  convenience  of  language  and  quick    difpatch,  by 
fhort  and  comprehenfive  figns,  than   the  true  and  pre- 
cife  nature  of  things  as  they  exiil,  have,  in  the  framing 
their   abftract    ideas,  chiefly    purfued  that   end,  which 
was  to  be  furnifhed  vvith  ftore  of  general  and  variouOy 
comprehenfive  names.     So  that  in  this  Vv  hole  bufinefs 
of  genera  and  fpecies,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehen- 
five, is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in   the  fpe^ 
cies,  and  the  fpecies  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
found    in  each  individual.      If  therefore  any  one  will 
think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horfe,  and  an  animal,  and  a 
plant,  &c,  are  diftinguiilied  by  real  efi^ences   made  by 
nature,  he  muft  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  thefe 
real  eiTences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  horfe  ;  and  all  thefe  eiTences  libe- 
rally   befrowed    upon   Bucephalus.     But   if  we    would 
rightly  confider  what  is  done,  in  all  thefe  genera  and 
fpecies,  or  forts,  we  Ihould   find,   that  there  is  no  new 
thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive  figns, 
\vhereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  fev/  fylla- 
bles,  great  numbers  of  particular  thiings,  as  they  agree 
in    more    or    lefs  general  conceptions,   which  we  have 
.framed  ro  that  purpofe.     In  all  which  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  lefs 
complex  idea  ;  and    that    each  genus    is  but  a  partial 
conception  of  i\\t  fpecies  comprehended  under  it.     So 
that  if  thefe  abilracl  general   ideas   be  thought  to  be 
complete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpedl  of^a  certain  efta- 
Vou  L  '         K  k  biiihcd 
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blil"hed  relation  bct\vcen  them  and  certain  names,  which 
arc  made  ufe  of  to  lignif/  them  ;  and  not  in  refpedt  of 
any  thing  exilling,  as  made  by  nature. 
This  all  ac-  §•  .IJ.  This  is  adjuftcd  to  the  true  end  of 

commodatcJ  fpeech,  which  is  to  be  the  ealicll  and  fhorteft 
f^cccV'^^'^^  "^^"'^  of  communicating  our  notions.  For 
thus  he,  that  v.ould  difcourfc  of  things  as 
they  agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  extenlion  and  foli- 
dity,  needed  but  ufe  the  word  body  to  denote  all  fuch. 
He  that  to  thefe  would  join  others,  fignihed  by  the 
■words  life,  i^\\{ty  and  fpontaneous  motion,  needed  but 
life  the  word  animal,  to  lignify  all  which  partook  of 
thofe  ideas  :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of 
a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty 
of  reafoning,  and  a  certain  Ihapc  joined  to  it,  needed, 
but  ufe  the  fliort  nionofvllable  man  to  cxprefs  all  parti- 
culars that  corrcfpond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
the  proper  buiinefs  of  genus  and  fpecies  :  and  this  men 
do,  without  any  coniideration  of  real  efTenccs,  or  fub- 
Itantial  forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  tliink  of  thofe  things  ;  nor  within 
the  fignification  of  our  words,  when  we  difcourfe  with 
others. 

Inftance  m  ,  ^"  ^4-,  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a 
calTuaries.  lort  ot  biro;!  i  lately  law  m  St.  James's 
Park,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
covering  of  fomcthing  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dark  hrov;n  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  plac<? 
thereof  two  on  three  little  branches  comins^;  down  like 
fprigs  of  SpaniHi  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet 
only  of  three  clavvs,  and  without  a  tail  ;  I  mufl:  make 
this  defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  under- 
ftand  me  :  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is 
<:airuaris,  I  may  then  ufe  that  word  to  Hand  in  dif- 
courfe for  all  my  complex'  idea  mentioned  in  that  de- 
fcription :  though  by  that  word,  W'hich  is  now  become 
a  fpecific  nanie,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  eilence  or 
conftitution  of  that  fort  of  animals  than  I  did  before  ; 
and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  fpe- 
cies 
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cies  of  birds,'  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many 
Engliilimen  do  of  fwans,  or  herons,  which  are  fpecific 
names,  very  well  known,  of  forts  of  birds  common 
in  England. 

§.  35.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
evident,  that  men  make  forts  of  things.  ^.^"  ^'^[."' 
For  it  being  different  effences  alone  that  ^oj-ts. 
make  different  fpecies,  it  is  plain  that: 
they  who  make  thofe  abfrracL  ideas,  which  are  the  no- 
minal effences,  do  thereby  make  the  fpecies,  or  fort. 
Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  other 
qualities  of  gold,  except  m.alleablenefs,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  made  a  queftion  whether  it  v/ere  gold  or  no, 
i.  e.  whether  it  w^ere  of  that  fpeeics.  This  could  be 
determined  only  by  that  abflracfl:  idea  to  which  every 
one  annexed  the  name  gold  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  true 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies,  who  included 
not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  effence,  iignified  by 
the  found  gold  ;  and  on  the  ether  lide  it  would  not  be 
true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies,  to  him  who  included 
m.alleablenefs  in  his  fpecific  idaa.  And  who,  I  pray, 
is  it  that  mjakes  thefe  diverfe  fpecies  even  under  one 
and  the  fam(?  name,  but  m.en  that  make  two  different 
abfl-raci;  ideas  confiliing  not  exadrlv  of  the  fame  collec- 
tion of  qualities  ?  Nor  i:^  it  a  mere  fuppolition  to  ima- 
gine that  a  body. may  exile,  wherein  the  other  obvious 
qualities  of  gold  may  be  v.ithout  malleablenefs  ;  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  gold  itfclf  will  be  fomedm.es  fo 
eager,  (as  artifis  call  it)  that  it  v/ill  as  little  endure 
the  hammer  as  glafs  itfclf.  What  we  have  faid,  of  the 
putting  in  or  leaving  malleablenefs  out  of  the  com- 
plex idea  the  name  gold  is  bv  any  one  annexed  to, 
may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixednefs,  and  feveral 
other  the  like  qualities  :  for  \vhatfoever  is  left  out,  or 
put  in,  it  is  ffill  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that 
name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  fpecies  :  and  as  any 
particular  parcel  of  matter  anfwers  that  idea,  fo  the 
name  of  the  fort  belongs  truly  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  that 
fpecies.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true  gold,  perfect 
*     K  k  2  metal. 
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metal.  All  which  determination  of  the  fpecies,  it  is 
plain,  depends  on  the  underftanding  of  man,  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

Isj^^f^j.^  §.  36.   This  then,  in  fliort,  is  the  cafe: 

makes  the  nature  makes  many  particular  things  which 
fimilitude.  do  agree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their 
internal  frame  and  conflitution :  but  it  is  not  this 
real  effencc  that  diftinguiihes  them  into  fpecies  ;  it  is 
men,  who,  taking  occaiion  from,  the  qualities  thev  find 
united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  obferve  often  feveral 
individuals  to  agree,  range  tliem  into  forts,  in  order 
to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehenlive 
ligns  ;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their 
conformity  to  this-  or  that  abfirac5l  idea,  come  to  be 
ranked  as  under  enfigns  ;  fo  that  this  is  of  the  blue> 
that  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and 
in  this,  I  think,  conlifts  the  whole  bulincfs  of  genus 
and' fpecies. 

*§.  37.  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  conftant 
production  of  particular  beings,  m.akes  them  not  al- 
%vays  new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of  kin 
one  to  another  :  but  I  think  it  neverthelefs  true,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies,  \vhereby  men  fort  them, 
are  made  by  n^.en  ;  hnce  the  efFences  of  the  fpecies,  dif- 
tinguifl^ed  by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved, 
'of  Dylan's  making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  internal 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  fjom.  So  that  we 
may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  things  is 
the  Vvorkmanlhip  of  men. 

§.  38.  One  thing  I  doubt  not  but  will 
fachabr.raa  ^^^^^  ^^  fbrano-e  in  this  doclrine  ;  which 
idea  13  an  el-      .         ,        /  p      .        ,  r  •  i  ■        •  n   r  i 

fence.  ^^>  that  irom  what  has  been  faid  it  will  fol- 

low, that  each  abflract  idc;a,  with  a  name 
to  it,  makes  a  diftindi:  fpecies.  But  who  can  help  it  if 
truth  will  have  it  fo  ?  For  {o  it  miuft  remain  till  fome 
body  can  iliov/  us  the  fpecies  of  things  limited  and 
diftinguiflied  by  fomething  elfe  ;  and  let  us  fee,  that 
general  termis  lignify  not  our  abflrad  ideas,  but  fome- 
thing different  from  them.     I  would  fain  know  why  2^ 

I  Ihock 
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fhock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  diftinci:  fpecies  as  a  fpaniel 
and  an  elephant.  We  have  no  other  Idea  cf  the  dif- 
ferent eiTence  of  an  elephant  and  a  fpaniel,  than  wc 
have  of  the  different  elfence  of  a  fiiock  and  a  hound  ; 
all  the  elTential  difference,  whereby  we  knov/  and  diflin- 
guiili  them  one  from  another,  confiiling  only  in  the 
different  colleclion  of  fimple  ideas,  to  wiiich  we  have 
given  thofe  different  names. 

§.  39.  How  much  the  making  of  fpecies  Genera  and 
•and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  names,  .  fpecies  arc  in 
and  haw  much  general  names  are  neceffary,  '^^"^^5  ^o 
if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at  leafS:  to  the  com-  *^"i^'g* 
pleting  of  a  fpecies,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch, 
Vvill  appear,  beiides  what  has  been  faid  above  concern- 
ing ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A 
filent  and  a  fcriking  watch  are  but  one  fpecies  to  thofe 
who  have  but  one  name  for  them  :  but  he  tha.t  has  the 
name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  dif- 
tindl  complex  ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to 
him  they  are  different  fpecies.  It  v.  ill  be  faid  perhaps 
that  the  inv,'ard  contrivance  and  conilitution  is  diffe- 
rent between  thefe  two,  which  the  watch-maker  has  a 
clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  iWty  are  but  one 
fpecies  to  him.,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  them. 
For  what  is  fufficient  in  the  inward  contrivance  to 
make  a  new  fpecies  ?  There  are  fome  v/atchcs  that  are 
made  with  four  wheels,  others  v/ith  five  :  is  this  a  fpe- 
cific  difference  to  the  workman?  Some  have  firings 
and  phviies,  and  ethers  none  ;  fome  have  the  balance 
loofe,  and  others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  and 
others  by  hogs  brinies  :  are  any  or  ail  of  thefc  enough 
to  make  a  fpecific  difference  to  the  workman,  that 
knows  each  of  thefe,  and  feverai  other  different  con- 
trivances, in  the  internal  conffitutions  of  watches  ?  It 
is  certain  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
reff  :  but  whether  it  be  an  effential,  a  fpecific  difference 
or  no,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idec«,  to  which  the 
name  watch  is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
.  idea  which  that  namiC  ffands  for,  and  that  name  does 
not  i^s  a  generical  name  comprehend  different  fpecies 

K  k  3  under 
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under  it,  they  are  not  eiTentialiy  nor  fpecifically  diffe- 
rent. But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divi lions  from 
differences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of 
ivatches,  and  to  fuch  precifc  complex  ideas  give  names 
that  fnall  prevail ;  they  v/ill  then  be  new  fpecies  to 
them  who  have  thofe  ideas  \nt\\  names  to  them>,  and 
Can,  by  thofe  differences,  diftinguifli  watches  into  thefe 
feveral  forts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  name. 
But  yet  they  vvould  be  no  diftindt  fpecies  to  m.en  igno- 
rant of  clock-work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of 
watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outv/ard  fliape 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand. 
For  to  them  all  thofe  other  names  vrould  be  but  fyno- 
nymous  terms  for  the  fame  idea,  and  iignify  no  more, 
nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.  Jufl:  thus,  I  think, 
it  is  in  natural  things.  No-body  will  doubt  that  the 
wheels  or  fprings  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  within,  are  different 
in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.  But  whether  one,  or  both  the  differences 
be  effcntial  or  fpecifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us, 
by  their  agreement  or  difagreement  v/ith  the  complex 
idea  that  the  name  man  ftands  for  :  for  by  that  alone 
can  it  be  determined,  v/hether  one,  or  both,  or  neither 
of  thofe  be  a  man  or  no. 

Species  of  ar-  ^'  ^^'  From  what  has  been  before  faid, 
tificial  things  wc  may  fee  the  reafon  why,  in  the  fpecies 
lefs  confufed  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  lefs 
than  natural,  confuiion  and  uncertainty,  than  in  natural. 
Becaufe  an  artificial  thing  being  a  production  of  man, 
which  the  artificer  defigned,  and  therefore  well  knows 
the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  no 
other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  elfence  than  what 
is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  appre- 
hended. For  the  idea  or  eflence  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
artificial  things  coniifling,  for  the  mofl  part,  in  no- 
thing but  the  determinate  figure  of  feniible  parts  ;  and 
fometimes  motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  arti- 
ficer fafhions  in  matter,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  turn  ; 
It  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a 
Certain  idea  thereof,  and  to  fettle  the  fignification  of 

6  the 
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the  names,  whereby  the  fpecies  of  artificial  things  are 
diftinguifned  with  lefs  doubt,  obfcm-ity,  and  equivo- 
cation, than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whofe  dih'crences 
and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  difcovcrics. 

§.  41.  I  muft:  be  excufed  here  if  I  think  .  .^  .  , 
artificial  things  are  of  diiiincl  fpecies  as  thinVsTfaif- 
well  as  natural  :  fince  I  fmd  they  are  as  tindt  fpecies* 
plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  forts,  by 
different  abftradl  ideas,  with  general  names  annexed  to 
them,  as  diftincl  one  from  another  as  thofe  of  natural 
fubftances.  For  why  fhould  we  not  think  a  watch  and 
piftol,  as  diilindt  fpecies  one  from  another,  as  a  horfe 
and  a  dog,  they  being  expreffed  in  our  minds  by  dif- 
tindt  ideas,  and  to   others  by  diili net  appellations  ? 

§.  42.   This     is   farther    to  be   obferved     Subftances 
concerning  fubfiances,  that   they   alone   of    alone  have 
all  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas  have  particular     proper 
or  proper    names,    whereby  one  only  par-     i^ames. 
ticular  thing  is    fignified.     Becaufe    in    fimple  ideas, 
modes,  and  relations,  it  feldom  happens  that  men  have 
occaiion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  abfent.     Belides,  the  greateil  part  of  mixed  modes, 
being  adions  which  perifh  in  their  birth,   are  not  ca- 
pable cf  a  lafting  duration  as  fubftanccs,   which  are  the 
actors  :    and   wherein  the    iimple   ideas   that  make    up 
the  complex  ideas  deligned  by  the  name,   have  a  lall:- 


mg  union. 


§.   47.   I  muft  beg;  pardon  cf  mv  reader,     ^,^    , 

r   \-         J       u  r     \  .1  •'   r  K-    o'      Difficulty  to 

tor  havmg  dwelt  10  long  upon  tnis  iubjecc,     ^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  perhaps  with   feme  obfcurity.     But  I     words. 

deiire  it  may  be  conlidered  how  dithcuk  it 

is    to  lead    another    by   words    into    the    thoughts    of 

things,  firipped   of  thofe  fpecifical  differences  we  give 

them  :    which  things,   if  I    name  nor,  I    f  ly  nothing  ; 

and  if  I  do  nam.e  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  fome 

fort   or  other,  and  fuggeft  to  the  mind  the  ufual   ab- 

flracl:  idea  of  that  fpecies  ;  and   fo  crofs   my  purpofe. 

For  to  talk  of  a  mian,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time, 

the  ordinary  ligniiication  of  the  name  man,  which  is 

K  k  4  our 
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our  complex  idea  ufually  annexed  to  it ;  and  bid  the 
reader  confider  man  as  he  is  in  himlelf,  and  as  he  is 
really  diftinguifhed  from  others  in  his  internal  confti- 
tiition,  or  real  eficnce  ;  that  is,  by  fomething  he  knows 
not  what ;  looks  like  triHing  :  and  yet  thus  one  muft 
do  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  elTences  and 
fpecies  of  things,  as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature,  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  it  underflood,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  fignified  by  the  general  names,  which  fub- 
liances  are  called  by.  But  becaufe  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  en- 
deavour by  an  example  to  make  the  different  confidera- 
tion  the  mind  has  of  fpecific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear  ;  and  to  fhow  how  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  referred  fometimes  to  archetypes  in  the 
minds  of  other  intelligent  beins:s  ;  or,  v/hich  is 
the  fame,  to  the  fignification  annexed  by  others  to 
their  received  names  ;  and  fometimes  to  no  archetypes 
at  all.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  fnow  how  the  mind  alr- 
■ways  refers  its  ideas  of  fubliances,  either  to  the  fub- 
llances  themfelves,  or  to  the  fignification  of  their 
names  as  to  the  archetypes  ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain 
the  nature  of  fpecies,  or  forting  of  things,  as  appre- 
hended, and  made  ufe  of  by  us  ;  and  of  the  effences 
belonging  to  thofe  fpecies,  which  is  perhaps  of  more 
mom.ent,  to  difcover  the  extent  and  ceriainty  of  our 
knowledge,  than  vre  at  firft  imagine. 
InRances  of  ^'  44-  Let  US  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate 

^ixed  modes  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  underftand- 
in  kinneah  ing,  but  in  a  fcrange  country,  v/ith  all  things 
and  niouph.  j^^^  ^^^  unknown  about  him  ;  and  no 
other  faculties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but 
what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech 
more  melancholy  than  ufual,  and  im^agines  it  to  be  from 
a  fufpicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (vhom  he  molt 
ardently  loved)  that  fhe  had  too  much  kindnefs  for 
another  man.  Adam  difcourfes  thefe  his  thoughts  to 
Eve,  and  defires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly  :  and  in  thefe  difcourfes  with  Eve  he  makes  ufe 
pf  thcfe  t^yo  new  wordsj  kinneah  and  niouph.     In  time 

Adam's 
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Adam's  miflake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trou- 
ble proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man  :  but  yet  the 
two  names  kinneah  and  niouph  (the  one  flanding  for 
fufpicion,  in  a  hufband,  of  his  wife's  difioyalty  to 
him,  and  the  other  for  the  adt  of  commiitting  difioyalty) 
loft  not  their  diftind:  fignifications.  It  is  plain  i\\t\\ 
that  here  were  two  diftindl  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  with  names  to  them^  two  diftincl  fpecies  of  ac- 
tions effentially  different ;  I  ailc  wherein  confifled  the 
efTences  of  thefe  two  diftincl  fpecies  of  aclions  ?  And 
it  is  plain  it  coniifted  in  a  precife  combination  of 
iimple  ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.  I  afk. 
Whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he 
called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no?  And  it  is  plain 
it  was  ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
refpedl  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntai-ily  put  to- 
gether, abftradled  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to 
exprefs  in  fnort  to  others,  by  that  one  found,  all  the 
limpIe  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex 
one  ;  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate 
idea.  Pi  is  own  choice  having  made  that  combination, 
it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  ftiould,  and  fo  could  not 
but  be  perfedl,  could  not  be  adequate,  it  being  re- 
ferred to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  fuppofed  to 
reprefent. 

§.  45.  Thefe  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  de- 
grees grew  into  comm.on  ufe  ;  and  then  the  cafe  was 
fomewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the  fame  fa- 
culties, and  thereby  the  fame  power  that  he  had  to 
make  w^hat  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleafed 
in  their  own  m^mds  ;  to  abftrad:  them,  and  make  what 
founds  they  pleafed  the  figns  of  them  :  but  the  ufe  of 
names  being  to  m^ake  our  ideas  within  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  fame  fign 
ftands  for  the  fame  idea  in  two  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  difcourfe  together.  Thofe 
therefore  of  Adam's  children,  that  found  thefe  two 
w^ords,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  ufe,  could  not 
take  them  for  infignificant   founds  j    but  muft  needs 

conclude. 
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conclude,  tViey  flood  for  fomething,  for  certain  ideas, 
abdraLC  ideas,  they  being  general  names,  which  abllract 
ideas  were  the  ellences  of  the  fpecies  diftinguillied  by 
thofe  names.     If  therefore  they  would  ufe  thefe  words, 
as  names  of  fpecies  already  eftabliflied  and  agreed   on, 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds, 
ligiiified  by  thefe  names,  to  the   ideas   that  they  Hood 
for    in  other  men's  minds,    as    to   their  patterns    and 
archetypes;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of  thefe  com- 
plex modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very 
apt  (efpecially  thofe  that  conlilted  of  combinations  of 
many  iimple  ideas)   not  to  be  exadly  conformable  to 
the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds,  uling  the  fame  names  ; 
though    for   this   there   be  ufually  a  remedy  at  hand, 
which  is  to  afk  the  meaning  of  any  w^ord  we  under«- 
Aand  not,  of  him  that  ufes  it :  it  being  as  impoilible 
to  know  certainly  what  the  words  jealoufy  and  adul- 
tery (which  I  think  anfwer  n?^:ip  and  ^1S*i)  ftand  for  in 
another    man's   mind,    with  whom  I  would    difcourfe 
about  them ;  as  it  was  impoilible,  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what  kinneah  and  niouph  Hood  for 
in  another  man's  mind,  without  explication,  they  be- 
ing voluntary  figns  in  every  one. 

§,  46.  Let  us  now  alfo  confider,  after  the 
Inftance  of  fgnie  manner,  the  names  of  fubilances  in 
zahab.  ^^"^cir    firft    application.      One    ot    t^jx^xvi  s 

children,  roving  in  the  m.ountains,  hghts 
on  a  glittering  fubilance  which  pleafes  his  eye  ;  home 
he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  confideration  of  it, 
finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  Thefe,  perhaps  at  firlf, 
are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it;  and  ab- 
llrading  this  complex  idea,  coniifting  of  a  fubftance 
having  that  peculiar  bright  yellowneis,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the 
name  zahab,  to  denominate  and  mark  all  fubilances 
that  have  thefe  feniihle  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  acts  quite  diiierently 
from  what  he  did  before  in  forming  thofe  ideas  ot 
■mixed  modes,  to  which    he  gave  the  names   kinneah 

and 
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and  nionph.  For  there  he  puts  ideas  together,  orily 
by  his  own  imagination,  not  taken  from  the  exiflence 
of  any  thing  ;  and  to  them  he  gave  names  to  denomi- 
nate all  things  that  fliould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his 
abflracl:  ideas,  without  confidering  whether  any  fuch 
thing  did  exift  or  no  ;  the  Ihmdard  there  was  of  his 
ov>  n  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new 
fubilance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  couffe  ;  here  he 
has  a  ftandard  made  by  nature  ;  and  therefore  being 
to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it, 
even  when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into 
his  complex  one,  but  v/hat  he  has  the  perception  of 
from  the  thing  itfelf.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be 
conformable  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name 
fnould  fland  for  an  idea  fo  conformable. 

§.  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab 
by  Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  {q.(ivs, 
before,  no-body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  diftindt 
fpecies,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  ellence  ;  and  that  the 
name  zahab  is  the  mark  of  the  fpecies,  and  a  name  be- 
longing to  all  things  partaking  in  that  eiTence.  But 
here  it  is  plain,  the  elTence^  Adam  made  the  name 
zahab  liand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  fhining, 
yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquiiitive  mind  of 
man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as  I 
may  fay,  fuperficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther 
examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and 
beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee  what  was  difcoverable  in  the 
infide :  He  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  eafily  fepa- 
rate  into  pieces  :  he  finds  it  will  bend  v/ithout  break- 
ing. Is  not  novv'  duclility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
idea,  and  made  part  of  the  eiTence  of  the  fpecies  that 
name  zahab  ilands  for?  Farther  trials  difcover  fufibi- 
lity  and  fixed nefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  - 
complex  idea  lignified  by  the  name  zahab  ?  If  not,  what 
reafon  will  there  be  fhown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
other?  If  thefe  mull:,  then  all  the  other  properties,  ^ 
which  any  farther  trials  fhall  difcover  in  this  matter, 
ought  by  the  fame  reafon  to  make  a  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients 
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clients  of  the  complex  idea,  which  the  naime  zahab 
llando  for,  and  fo  be  the  effence  of  the  fpecics  niarked 
by  that  name.  Which  properties,  becaufe  they  are 
endlefs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fafliion 
by  this  archetype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 
Their  ideas  §•  4^.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  fol- 

irapertcd,  low,  that  the  names  of  fubilances  would  not 
and  thcrctore  ^^^j  have,  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  have,  different  iignifica- 
tions,  as  ufed  by  different  men,  which  would  very  much 
cumber  the  ufe  of  language.  For  if  every  diftincl: 
quality,  that  were  difcovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one, 
■were  fuppofed  to  make  a  necelfary  part  of  the  com- 
plex idea,  lignified  by  the  common  name  given  it, .  it 
mufl:  follow,  that  men  mud  fuppofe  the  fame  word 
to  lignify  different  things  in  different  men  ;  lince  they 
cannot  doubt  but  different  men  :may -have  difcovered 
feveral  qualities  in  fubilances  of  the  fame  denomina- . 
tion,  which  others  know  nothing  of. 
Therefore  to  §-^9*  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they 
fix  their  fpe-  have  fuppofed  a  real  effence  belonging  to 
cies,  a  real  every  fpecies,  from  which  thefe  properties 
effence  is  ^jj    flow,    and  w^ould    have  their   name  of 

uppoe  .  ^^  fpecies  ftand  for  that.  But  they  not 
having  any  idea  of  that  real  effence  in  fubilances, 
and  their  words  iignifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they 
have  ;  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to 
put  the  name  or  found  in  the  place  and  fcead  of  the 
thing  having  that  real  effence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  effence  is  :  and  this  is  that  which  men  do, 
when  they  fpeak  of  fpecies  of  things,  as  fuppoiing 
them  made  by  nature,  and  diilinguifhed  by  real  ef- 
fences. 

§.  50.  For  let  us  confidcr,  when  we  af- 
Which  fup-  ^xm^  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means 
no  ufe."  ^^"  t^^^^  fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  definition, 
part  of  the  nominal  effence  the  word 
gold  flands  for  ;  and  fo  this  affirmation,  all  gold  is 
fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  fignification  of  the 
term  gold.      Or  clfe   it    means,    that  fixednefs^,    not 

being 
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being  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  gold,  is  a  pro- 
perty of  that  fubftance  itfelf :  in  which  cafe,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  word  gold  ftands  in  the  place  of  a 
fubflance,  having  the  real  elTence  of  a  fpecies  of 
things  made  by  nature.  In  which  way  'of  fubftitu- 
tion  it  has  fo  confufed  and  uncertain  a  fignification, 
that  though  this  propofition,  gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that 
{qvSq  an  affirmation  of  fomething  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
wall  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  fo 
is  of  no  real  ufe  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever 
fo  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e.  all  that  has  the  real  ef- 
fence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  ferves  this  for,  whilfl 
wx  know  not  in  this  fenfe  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ? 
For  if  we  know  not  the  real  efTence  of  gold,  it  is 
impoflible  we  fhould  know  w^hat  parcel  of  matter  has 
that  efTence,  and  fo  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

§.51.  To  conclude:  what  liberty  Adam 
had  at  firfl:  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  Conclufion. 
mixed  modes,  by  no  other  patterns  but  his 
own  thoughts,  the  fame  have  all  men  ever  fince  had. 
And  the  fame  necelTity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of 
fubflances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes 
made  by  nature,  that  Adam  wtis  under,  if  he  would 
not  v.iifuily  impofe  uoon  himfelf ;  the  fame  are  all 
men  ever  fmce  under  too.  The  fame  liberty  alfo  that 
Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the 
fame  has  any  one  ftill  (efpecially  the  beginners  of  lan- 
guages, if  v;e  can  imagine  any  fuch)  but  only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  places  where  men  in  fociety  have 
already  eftabiifned  a  language  amongfl  them,  the  figni- 
fications  of  words  are  very  warily  and  fparingly  to  be 
altered :  becaufe  men  being  furnifiied  already  with 
names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  ufe  having  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affedced  mif- 
application  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous. 
He  that  hath  new  notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture 
fometimes  on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  exprefs 
them ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldnefs,  and  it  is  uncertain 
w^hether  common  ufe  will  ever  make  them  pafs  for 
current.     But  in  communication  with  others,  it  is  ne- 

celTary, 
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cclTary,  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulo;af 
words  of  any  language  iland  for  to  their  known  proper 
ligniiications  (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already) 
or  elfe  to  make  known  that  new  fignification  we  ap- 
ply them  to. 
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